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ABOUT THE BOOK 


Will, you took an oath to the Ranger Corps. Does it mean nothing to 
you now? 


A senseless tragedy has destroyed your life. You are determined to 
punish those responsible, but you must not turn your back on the 
Ranger Corps. 


Now a routine mission has uncovered a shocking web of crime. Soon 
you will be forced to choose between taking the dark path of revenge, 
and saving innocent lives... 
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For my family 


WILL has been a Ranger for many years, having trained with the 
legendary Ranger Halt. Delivered to Castle Redmont as an orphan, he 
does not know the true story of his parents. When he was younger he 
dreamed of becoming a Knight, but he found his true path as a 
Ranger. Will is known for his loyalty and bravery, and has proven 
himself in countless battles. Now a grown man, he has recently been 
struck with personal tragedy, and the once mischievous and spirited 
young man has grown grim and humourless, and is now driven by a 
black passion for revenge. 


MADDIE - or, to give her formal title, Princess Madelyn of Araluen — 
is the 15-year-old daughter of Princess Regent Cassandra and Sir 
Horace. Bright and cheerful, she frequently defies the wishes of her 
parents to spend her time hunting game in the forests around Castle 
Araluen. Though she is heir to the throne, she does not wish to spend 
her life in a protective cocoon, and longs for a chance to learn the 
skills necessary for leading men into battle. 


HALT is a renowned member of the Ranger Corps, known for his 
mysterious ways and his unstoppable nature. Halt is a superb archer 
and uses a massive longbow. Like all Rangers his skill with the bow is 
uncanny, deadly accurate, and devastatingly swift. Although he rarely 
shows emotions, he thinks of Will as his son. He is now officially 
retired, but still occasionally carries out missions at the request of the 
Corps Commandant. 


HORACE is the premier Knight of the Kingdom. Like Will he was an 
orphan, and grew up as a ward of Castle Redmont. As a younger boy 
he used to bully Will, but now they are firm friends, having helped 


each other out on countless missions. He later married Princess 
Cassandra, the heir to the throne of Araluen, and his daughter will one 
day rule as Queen. He is dependable, loyal to the knightly code of 
conduct, and known for his hearty appetite. 


GILAN was once Halt’s apprentice and is the only Ranger who carries 
a sword. He is tall and humorous, in sharp contrast to his former 
master. He is generally considered the best in the Corps at unseen 
movement. For all his jokes and light-hearted manner, Gilan is serious 
about being a Ranger, and his skills have seen him promoted quickly 
to the upper ranks of the Corps. 


JORY RUHL is a former mercenary who now leads a gang of criminals 
who have been preying on villages in Anselm and its neighbouring 
fiefs, capturing children and demanding ransoms from their parents. 
Having shown he is prepared to murder innocents to preserve his 
freedom, Will is determined to stop him and his gang at any cost. 


HAVE YOU GOT WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A RANGER? 


The Rangers are an elite Special Forces Corps in the medieval 
Kingdom of Araluen. They are the eyes and ears of the Kingdom, the 
intelligence gatherers, the scouts and the troubleshooters. 


Rangers are expert archers and carry two knives — one for throwing, 
and one for hunting. They are also highly skilled at tracking, 
concealment and unseen movement. Their ability to become virtually 
invisible has led common folk to view them with fear, thinking the 
Rangers must use black magic. 


Occasionally, a young man who is judged to have the qualities of 
honesty, courage, agility and intelligence will be invited to undertake 
a five-year apprenticeship — to develop his natural abilities and 
instruct him in the almost supernatural skills of a Ranger. 


If he passes his first year, he is given a bronze medallion in the shape 
of an oakleaf. 


If he graduates, the bronze will be exchanged for the silver oakleaf of 
an Oakleaf Bearer — a Ranger of the Kingdom of Araluen. 
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IT HAD BEEN a poor harvest in Scanlon Estate. The wheat crop had been 
meagre at best, and the apple orchards had been savaged by a blight 
that left three-quarters of the fruit blemished and rotting on the trees. 

As a result, the share farmers, farm labourers, orchardists and fruit 
pickers were facing hard times, with three months to go before the 
next harvest, during which time they would have nowhere near 
enough to eat. 

Squire Dennis of Scanlon Manor was a kind-hearted man. He was 
also a practical one and, while his kind-hearted nature urged him to 
help his needy tenants, his practical side recognised such an action as 
good business. If his farmers and labourers went hungry, chances were 
they would move away, in search of work in a less stricken region. 
Then, when good times returned to Scanlon Estate, there would be 
insufficient workers available to reap the harvest. 

Dennis had acquired considerable wealth over the years and could 
ride out the hard times ahead. But he knew that such an option wasn’t 
available to his workers. Accordingly, he decided to invest some of his 
accumulated wealth in them. He set up a workers’ kitchen, which he 
paid for himself, and opened it to the needy who lived on his estate. 
In that way, he ensured that his people received at least one good 
meal a day. It was nothing fancy —- usually a soup, or a porridge made 
from oats. But it was hot and nourishing and filling and he was 
confident that the cost would be more than repaid by the continuing 
loyalty of his tenants and labourers. 

The kitchen was in the parkland in front of the manor house. It 
consisted of rows of trestle tables and benches, and a large serving 


table. These were sheltered from the worst of the weather by canvas 
awnings stretched over poles above them, creating a large marquee. 
The sides were left open. In bad weather, this often meant that the 
wind and rain blew around the tables. But farm folk are of hardy stock 
and the arrangement was far better than eating in the open. 

In fact, kitchen was a misnomer. All the cooking was done in the 
vast kitchen inside the manor house, and the food was carried out to 
be served to the hungry tenants and their families. The estate workers 
understood that the food was provided free of charge. But it was a 
matter of principle that any who could afford a small payment would 
do so. Most often, this was in the form of a few copper coins, or of 
produce - a brace of rabbits or a wild duck taken at the pond. 

The kitchen operated for the two hours leading up to dusk, ensuring 
that the workers could enjoy a night’s sleep without the gnawing pains 
of hunger in their bellies. 

It was almost dusk when the stranger pushed his way through to the 
serving table. 

He was a big man with shoulder-length dirty blond hair. He was 
wearing a wagoner’s leather vest, and a pair of thick gauntlets were 
tucked into his belt, alongside the scabbard that held a heavy-bladed 
dagger. His eyes darted continually from side to side, never remaining 
long in one spot, giving him a hunted look. 

Squire Dennis’s chief steward, who was in charge of the serving 
table, looked at him suspiciously. The workers’ kitchen was intended 
for locals, not for travellers, and he’d never seen this man before. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked, his tone less than friendly. 

The wagoner stopped his darting side-to-side looks for a few 
seconds and focused on the man facing him. He was about to bluster 
and threaten but the steward was a heavily built man, and there were 
two powerful-looking servants behind him, obviously tasked with 
keeping order. He nodded at the cauldron of thick soup hanging over 
the fire behind the serving table. 

‘I want food,’ he said roughly. ‘Haven’t eaten all day.’ 

The steward frowned. ‘You’re welcome to soup, but you’ll have to 
pay,’ he said. ‘Free food is for estate tenants and workers only.’ 

The wagoner scowled at him, but he reached into a grubby purse 
hanging from his belt and ruammaged around. The steward heard the 
jingle of coins as he sorted through the contents, letting some drop 
back into the purse. He deposited three pennigs on the table. 

‘That do?’ he challenged. ‘That’s all I’ve got.’ 

The steward raised a disbelieving eyebrow. He’d heard the jingle of 
coins dropping back into the purse. But it had been a long day and he 
couldn’t be bothered with a confrontation. Best to give the man some 
food and get rid of him as soon as possible. He gestured to the serving 


girl by the soup vat. 

‘Give him a bowl,’ he said. 

She dumped a healthy portion into a wooden bowl and set it before 
him, adding a hunk of crusty bread. 

The wagoner looked at the tables around him. Many of those seated 
were drinking noggins of ale as well. There was nothing unusual in 
that. Ale was relatively cheap and the squire had decided that his 
people shouldn’t have a dry meal. There was a cask behind the serving 
table, with ale dripping slowly from its spigot. The wagoner nodded 
towards it. 

‘What about ale?’ he demanded. 

The steward drew himself up a little straighter. He didn’t like the 
man’s manner. He might be paying for his meal, but it was a paltry 
amount and he was getting good value for his money. 

‘That’ll cost extra,’ he said. ‘Two pennigs more.’ 

Grumbling, the wagoner rummaged in his purse again. He showed 
no sign of embarrassment at producing more coins after claiming that 
he had none. He tossed them on the table and the steward nodded to 
one of his men. 

‘Give him a noggin,’ he said. 

The wagoner took his soup, bread and ale and turned away without 
another word. 

‘And thank you,’ the steward said sarcastically, but the blond man 
ignored him. He threaded his way through the tables, studying the 
faces of those sitting there. The steward watched him go. The wagoner 
was obviously looking for someone and, equally obviously, hoping not 
to see him. 

The servant who had drawn the ale stepped close to him and said in 
a lowered voice, ‘He looks like trouble waiting to happen.’ 

The steward nodded. ‘Best let him eat and be on his way. Don’t give 
him any extra, even if he offers to pay.’ 

The serving man grunted assent, then turned as a farmer and his 
family approached the table, hopefully looking at the soup cauldron. 

‘Step up, Jem. Let’s give you and your family something to stick 
your ribs together, eh?’ 

Holding his soup bowl and ale high to avoid bumping them against 
the people seated at the tables, the wagoner made his way to the very 
rear of the marquee, close by the sandstone walls of the great manor 
house. He sat at the last table, on his own, facing the front, where he 
could see new arrivals as they entered the big open tent. He began to 
eat, but with his eyes constantly flicking up to watch the front of the 
tent, he managed to spill and dribble a good amount of the soup down 
his beard and the front of his clothes. 

He took a deep draught of his ale, still with his eyes searching 


above the rim of the wooden noggin. There was only a centimetre left 
when he set it down again. A serving girl, moving through the tables 
and collecting empty plates, paused to look into the noggin. Seeing it 
virtually empty, she reached for it. But the wagoner stopped her, 
grasping her wrist with unnecessary force so that she gasped. 

‘Leave it,’ he ordered. ‘Haven’t finished.’ 

She snatched her wrist away from his grip and curled her lip at him. 

‘Big man,’ she sneered. ‘Finish off your last few drops of ale then.’ 

She stalked away angrily, turning once to glare back at him. As she 
did, a frown came over her face. There was a cloaked and cowled 
figure standing directly behind the wagoner’s chair. She hadn’t seen 
him arrive. One moment, there was nobody near the wagoner. Then 
the cloaked man appeared, seemingly having risen out of the earth. 
She shook her head. That was fanciful, she thought. Then she 
reconsidered, noting the mottled green and grey cloak the man wore. 
It was a Ranger’s cloak, and folk said that Rangers could do all 
manner of unnatural things — like appearing and disappearing at will. 

The Ranger stood directly behind the wagoner’s chair. So far, the ill- 
tempered man had no idea that he was there. 

The shadow of the cowl hid the newcomer’s features. All that was 
visible was a steel-grey beard. Then he slipped back the cowl to reveal 
a grim face, with dark eyes and grey, roughly trimmed hair to match 
the beard. 

At the same time, he drew a heavy saxe knife from beneath the 
cloak and tapped its flat side gently on the wagoner’s shoulder, 
leaving it resting there so the wagoner could see it with his peripheral 
vision. 

‘Don’t turn around.’ 

The wagoner stiffened, sitting bolt upright on his bench. 
Instinctively, he began to turn to view the man behind him. The saxe 
rapped on his shoulder, harder this time. 

‘I said don’t.’ 

The command was uttered in a more peremptory tone, and some of 
those nearby became aware of the scene playing out at the table. The 
low murmur of voices died away to silence as more people noticed. All 
eyes turned towards the rear table, where the wagoner sat, seemingly 
transfixed. 

Somewhere, someone recognised the significance of the grey 
mottled cloak and the heavy saxe knife. 

‘It’s a Ranger.’ 

The wagoner slumped as he heard the words, and a haunted look 
came over his face. 

‘You’re Henry Wheeler,’ the Ranger said. 

Now the haunted look changed to one of abject fear. The big man 


shook his head rapidly, spittle flying from his lips as he denied the 
name. 

‘No! I’m Henry Carrier! You’ve got the wrong man! I swear.’ 

The Ranger’s lips twisted in what might have been a smile. ‘Wheeler 
... Carrier. Not a very imaginative stretch if you’re planning to 
change your name. And you should have got rid of the Henry.’ 

‘I don’t know what you're talking about!’ the wagoner babbled. He 
began to turn to face his accuser. Again, the saxe rapped him sharply 
on the shoulder. 

‘I told you. Don’t turn around.’ 

‘What do you want from me?’ The wagoner’s voice was rising in 
pitch. Those watching were convinced that he knew why the grim- 
faced Ranger had singled him out. 

‘Perhaps you could tell me.’ 

‘I haven’t done anything! Whoever this Wheeler person is, it’s not 
me! I tell you, you’ve got the wrong man! Leave me be, I say.’ 

He tried to put a sense of command into the last few words and 
failed miserably. They came out more as a guilt-laden plea for mercy 
than the indignation of an innocent man. The Ranger said nothing for 
a few seconds. Then he said three words. 

‘The Wyvern Inn.’ 

Now the guilt and fear were all too evident on the wagoner’s face. 

‘Remember it, Henry? The Wyvern Inn in Anselm Fief. Eighteen 
months ago. You were there.’ 

‘No!’ 

‘What about the name Jory Ruhl, Henry? Remember him? He was 
the leader of your gang, wasn’t he?’ 

‘I never heard of no Jory Ruhl!’ 

‘Oh, I think you have.’ 

‘I never have! I was never at any Wyvern Inn and I had nothing to 
do with the...’ 

The big man stopped, realising he was about to convict himself with 
his words. 

‘So you weren’t there, and you had nothing to do with . . . what 
exactly, Henry?’ 

‘Nothing! I never did nothing. You’re twisting my words! I wasn’t 
there! I don’t know anything about what happened!’ 

‘Are you referring to the fire that you and Ruhl set in that inn, by 
any chance? There was a woman killed in that fire, remember? A 
Courier. She got out of the building. But there was a child trapped 
inside. Nobody important, just a peasant girl — the sort of person you 
would consider beneath your notice.’ 

‘No! You’re making this up!’ Wheeler cried. 

The Ranger was unrelenting. ‘But the Courier didn’t think she was 


unimportant, did she? She went back into the burning building to save 
her. She shoved the girl out through an upper-floor window, then the 
roof collapsed and she was killed. Surely you remember now?’ 

‘I don’t know any Wyvern Inn! I’ve never been in Anselm Fief. 
You’ve got the wrong ~’ 

Suddenly, with a speed that belied his bulk, the wagoner was on his 
feet and whirling to his right to face the Ranger. As he began the 
movement, his right hand snatched the dagger from his belt and he 
swung it in a backhanded strike. 

But, fast as he was, the Ranger was even faster. He had been 
expecting some sudden, defiant movement like this as the desperation 
had been mounting in Wheeler’s voice. He took a swift half step 
backwards and the saxe came up to block the wagoner’s dagger. The 
blades rang together with a rasping clang, then the Ranger countered 
the wagoner’s move with his own. Pivoting on his right heel, he 
deflected the dagger even further with his saxe and followed the 
movement with an open-palmed strike with his left hand, hitting 
Wheeler on the ridge of his jawline. 

The wagoner grunted in shock and staggered back. His feet tangled 
in the bench he’d been sitting on and he stumbled, crashing over to hit 
the edge of the table, then falling with a thud to the ground. 

The wagoner lay there, unmoving. An ominous dark stain began to 
spread across the turf. 

‘What’s going on here?’ The steward moved from behind the serving 
table, with his two assistants in tow. He looked at the Ranger, who 
met his gaze steadily. Then the Ranger shrugged, gesturing towards 
the still figure on the ground. The steward tore his gaze away, knelt 
and reached to turn the heavy figure over. 

The wagoner’s eyes were wide open. The shock of what had 
happened was frozen on his face. His own dagger was buried deep in 
his chest. 

‘He fell on his knife. He’s dead,’ the steward said. He looked up at 
the Ranger, but saw neither guilt nor regret in his dark eyes. 

‘What a shame,’ said Will Treaty. Then, gathering his cloak around 
him, he turned and strode from the tent. 


THE FIRST STREAKS Of light were staining the eastern sky. In the parkland 
surrounding Castle Araluen, birds began singing to herald the coming 
day - at first in ones or twos, but gradually swelling into a general, 
joyous chorus. Occasionally, one could be seen flitting between the 
well-spaced trees, in search of food. 

The large castle drawbridge was currently raised. That was a matter 
of course. It was raised every night at nine o’clock, even though 
Araluen had been at peace for some years now. Those in command of 
the castle knew that the peace could be shattered without warning. As 
King Duncan had said some years previously, ‘No one ever died from 
being too careful.’ 

There was a small wooden footbridge in place across the moat -— 
little more than a pair of planks with rope hand rails. It could be 
quickly withdrawn in the event of an attack. At its outer end, a pair of 
sentries stood watch. There were more lookouts on the castle walls, of 
course. Multiple pairs of eyes scanned the well-tended parkland that 
stretched for several hundred metres on all sides of the castle, and the 
thickly wooded forest beyond. 

As the two sentries watched, one of them nudged his companion. 

‘Here she comes,’ he said. 

A slim figure had emerged from the trees and was striding up the 
gently sloping grassed field to the castle. The newcomer was dressed 
in a thigh-length leather hunting vest, belted at the waist and worn 
over a long-sleeved, thick woollen shirt and wool breeches. The 
breeches were tucked into knee-high boots of soft, untanned leather. 

There was nothing about the figure to indicate that it was a girl. 


The sentry’s knowledge arose from the fact that this was a regular 
occurrence. The fifteen-year-old girl often sneaked away from the 
castle to hunt in the forest, much to the fury of her parents. The castle 
sentries found this amusing. She was a popular figure among them, 
bright and cheerful and always ready to share the proceeds of a 
successful hunt. As a result, they turned a blind eye to her comings 
and goings, although they didn’t advertise the fact. Her mother, after 
all, was the Princess Regent Cassandra, and no low-ranking soldier 
would risk her ill favour, or that of her husband, Sir Horace, the 
premier knight of the Kingdom. 

As Maddie - or, to give her her formal title, Princess Madelyn of 
Araluen — came closer, she recognised the men on post. They were two 
of her favourites and her face lit up with a smile. 

‘Morning, Len. Morning, Gordon. I see you’ve had a quiet night.’ 

The sentry called Gordon smiled back at her. ‘That was until a fierce 
warrior maiden burst out of the forest just now and threatened the 
castle, your highness,’ he said. 

She frowned at him. ‘What have we said about this your highness 
business? It’s all a bit too formal for five o’clock in the morning.’ 

The sentry nodded and corrected himself. ‘Sorry, Princess.’ 

He glanced back up at the walls of the castle. One of the sentries 
there waved in acknowledgement of the fact that they had recognised 
the princess as well. ‘I assume your parents don’t know you’ve been 
out hunting?’ 

Maddie wrinkled her nose. ‘I didn’t want to bother them,’ she said 
innocently. Gordon raised an eyebrow and grinned conspiratorially. 
‘Tm perfectly safe, as you can see.’ 

The sentry called Len shrugged uncertainly. ‘The forest can be 
dangerous, Princess. You never know.’ 

Her grin widened. ‘Not too dangerous for a fierce warrior maiden, 
surely? And I’m not defenceless, you know. I’ve got my saxe and my 
sling.’ 

She touched the long double leather thong that was hanging loosely 
around her neck. Then, as mention of the sling reminded her of 
something, she delved into the laden game bag slung over her 
shoulder. 

‘By the way, I got a hare and a couple of wood pigeons. Can you use 
them?’ 

The sentries exchanged a quick glance. They knew that if Maddie 
suddenly produced fresh-killed game in the castle, questions would be 
asked as to how she had obtained it. On the other hand, the addition 
of some fresh meat would be a welcome change to the soldiers’ table. 

Gordon hesitated. ‘The pigeons are all right, Princess. But the hare? 
If my wife’s found cooking that up, folks might think I’d been 


poaching.’ 

Only the King, his family, or senior officials and warriors had the 
right to take game such as hares in the environs of the castle. Rangers, 
of course, hunted wherever they chose, with a fine disregard for such 
matters. Ordinary people were allowed to hunt smaller animals such 
as rabbits, pigeons and duck. But a hare was a different matter. A 
peasant or soldier could be fined for taking one. 

Maddie made a dismissive gesture. ‘If anyone asks, say I gave it to 
you. Pll back you up.’ 

‘I wouldn’t want to get you into trouble.’ Gordon hesitated still, his 
hand halfway out for the hare. 

Maddie laughed carelessly. ‘Wouldn’t be the first time. Probably 
wouldn’t be the last. Take it. And you take the pigeons, Len.’ 

The sentries finally gave in, taking the game and chorusing their 
thanks. Maddie brushed their gratitude aside. 

‘Think nothing of it. I don’t want to throw them away and see good 
food go to waste. And you’re saving me a lot of explanations.’ 

The guards stowed the animals in the small sentry box that gave 
them shelter in bad weather. Maddie waved to them and stepped 
lightly across the footbridge, letting herself into the small wicket 
beside the main castle gate. The two sentries smiled at each other. 
This was one of the perks of being assigned to the outside sentry post. 

‘She’s a nice kid,’ Len said. 

Gordon, who was the older of the two by some years, agreed. ‘Like 
her mother,’ he said. Then he added thoughtfully, ‘Mind you, Princess 
Cassandra used to stalk us when she sneaked out of the castle as a 
girl.’ 

Len raised his eyebrows. ‘Really? I hadn’t heard that.’ 

‘Oh yes.’ Gordon nodded, remembering. ‘She practised her stalking 
skills on the sentries. Then she’d let fly with her sling and hit the 
heads of our spears. A right terror, she was, until we got used to her 
tricks.’ 

Len was trying to equate the current Princess Cassandra — the 
caretaker ruler of the Kingdom — with the picture his companion had 
drawn of a wild, adventurous tomboy terrorising the castle guards. 

‘You’d never pick it now. She’s so calm and dignified, isn’t she?’ 


‘WHERE THE BLIND, BLUE, BLITHERING BLAZES HAVE YOU BEEN?’ the 
calm and dignified Princess Cassandra demanded. 

Maddie froze in shock as her mother’s words echoed round the 
living room of the royal apartment. 

She had tiptoed up the tower stairs and crept silently into the room, 
unlatching the door carefully, then opening it quickly to prevent any 
long, lingering squeaks from the hinges. The interior was in darkness, 
with heavy drapes across the window and only a few glowing embers 
in the fire grate. 

She had paused just inside the door, senses alert for any sound or 
any hint of another’s presence in the room. She had taken off her 
boots before climbing the stairs and now held them in her left hand. 
Satisfied that her parents were still asleep in their chamber, she had 
begun stepping carefully across the thick carpet towards her own suite 
of rooms. 

Then her mother - as skilled in the art of ambush as most mothers 
are — had startled her with her furious, echoing roar. 

Maddie froze in mid-stride, one foot poised above the carpet. She 
looked frantically around the room. She had been convinced that it 
was empty. Now she made out the dim form of her mother seated in a 
large, high-backed armchair. 

‘Mum!’ she said, recovering quickly. ‘You startled me!’ 

‘I startled you?’ Cassandra rose from the chair and crossed the room 
to face her daughter. She was in her nightgown, with a heavy robe 
over it to protect her from the chill. An observer would have remarked 
on the similarity between the two women. Both were small in stature, 


slender and graceful in their movements. Both had green eyes and 
attractive features. And both had the same determined tilt to their 
chins. In times past, people had mistaken them for sisters and it was 
no surprise that they had. They shared the same mass of blonde hair, 
although there were occasional grey streaks in Cassandra’s now — 
testament to the strain that she had been under, managing the 
Kingdom for her invalid father these past three years. 

‘I startled you?’ she repeated from closer range, her voice rising a 
few tones with incredulity. 

‘I thought you were asleep,’ Maddie said, trying an innocent smile. 
In fact, she was sure her mother had been asleep when she had left the 
apartment, several hours before. She had peered into the royal 
bedchamber to make sure of it. 

‘I thought you were asleep,’ her mother replied. ‘I seem to recall that 
at the ninth hour you made a big fuss about how tired you were.’ 

She feigned an enormous yawn. Maddie was uncomfortably aware 
that it was an excellent impersonation of her own performance the 
previous evening. 

‘Oh, I’m soooo tired!’ Cassandra said, still mimicking her in an 
exaggerated little girly voice. ‘I’m afraid I’m off to bed right away.’ 

‘Ah... yes,’ Maddie said. ‘Well, I woke up. I was starving, so I went 
down to the kitchens to get something to eat.’ 

‘Carrying your boots,’ Cassandra observed. Maddie looked down at 
them, as if seeing them for the first time. 

‘Um... I didn’t want to get mud all over the carpet,’ she said 
quickly. Too quickly. Speaking quickly often results in a mistake. 

‘That would be mud from the kitchen,’ Cassandra said evenly. 

Maddie opened her mouth to reply, but could think of nothing to 
say. She shut it again. 

‘Madelyn, are you crazy?’ Cassandra said, her anger finally bursting 
like water gushing through a fractured dam. ‘You're a princess, the 
heir to the throne after me. You can’t go gallivanting off in the forest 
in the dead of night. It’s just too dangerous!’ 

‘Mum, it’s just a forest. It’s not dangerous. I know what I’m doing. I 
saw a badger,’ she added, as if that would excuse what she’d been 
doing. 

‘Oh well, if you saw a badger, that makes it all right!’ Cassandra’s 
sarcasm cut like a whip. ‘Why didn’t you mention the badger 
immediately? Now I can go back to bed and sleep peacefully because I 
know you weren’t in any danger. How could you be if you saw a 
blasted badger?’ 

‘Mother . . 2 Maddie began in a tone that implied her mother was 
being unreasonable. Maddie only called Cassandra ‘mother’ when she 
was exasperated by what she saw as obsessive, over-controlling 


behaviour. 

Cassandra was all too well aware of that fact and her eyes flashed 
with anger. 

‘Don’t you Mother me, Madelyn!’ she snapped. 

Madelyn’s shoulders straightened and she stood a little taller. She 
was two centimetres shorter than her mother and, at times like this, 
she felt that deficiency put her at a disadvantage. 

‘Then don’t you Madelyn me! she retorted crisply. Cassandra only 
called her by her full, formal name when she felt she was being 
irresponsible, immature and infuriating. 

‘TIl Madelyn you any time I please, young lady!’ 

Maddie rolled her eyes. ‘Oh, we’re on to young lady now, are we?’ 
she said wearily. She made a beckoning gesture with her hands. ‘Let it 
all out. Let’s hear the litany of my sins. I’m a terrible girl. I’m 
irresponsible. I’m a disgrace to the royal house of Araluen.’ 

She stood facing her mother, one hand on her hip in a petulant 
pose, as totally infuriating as only a teenage girl can be when she 
knows she’s in the wrong but refuses to admit it. 

Cassandra’s hand twitched and she felt an overwhelming urge to 
slap her daughter. She shoved her hands into the pockets of the gown 
to prevent any such action. She took a deep breath and lowered her 
voice. 

‘There are bears in that forest, Madelyn. What would you do if you 
ran into one?’ 

‘Dondy says that if you meet a bear, you crouch down, stay still and 
don’t make eye contact.’ Dondy was the royal forester and hunt 
master. 

‘He also says that’s a last resort and it’s only successful half the 
time.’ 

‘Then Pd run the other way. Or climb a tree. A small, thin tree so he 
couldn’t climb after me.’ She added the last quickly, before Cassandra 
could point out that bears were able to climb trees. 

It was obvious that she wasn’t going to surrender this point. 
Cassandra changed tack. ‘There are criminals too. Brigands and 
bandits and outlaws. They hide out in the forest.’ 

‘They’re pretty few and far between these days. Dad has seen to 
that,’ Maddie replied. Horace had recently conducted a series of 
armed sweeps to drive the outlaws from their lairs in the forest. 

‘Itd only take one. You’re well known. You could be kidnapped and 
held to ransom.’ 

‘He’d have to catch me first,’ Maddie said stubbornly. 

Cassandra turned away, throwing her hands in the air in 
resignation. ‘Mind you, we’d have to be willing to pay to get you 
back,’ she muttered. Her tone indicated that this would be no 


certainty. 

The door to the bedroom opened, emitting a shaft of light into the 
dark room. Horace entered. His hair was tousled and his nightshirt 
was tucked into his trousers. His feet were bare. So was the blade of 
the sword in his right hand. It glinted in the light of the lantern he 
held in his left hand, sending random reflections darting around the 
walls. 

‘What’s going on?’ he said. Seeing only his wife and daughter in the 
room, he set the sword to one side, leaning it against the wall. He held 
the lantern higher, studying his daughter in its light. 

‘You’ve been hunting again,’ he said. His tone was a mix of anger 
and resignation. 

‘Dad, I’ve just been out for an hour . . . Maddie began, sensing that 
her father might be more reasonable than Cassandra. She knew she 
could usually bring him round to her way of thinking. 

Tve been waiting over two hours,’ Cassandra snapped. ‘I found your 
bed empty and I’ve been sitting here ever since.’ 

Horace shook his head. Any hopes that he would be more forgiving 
than her mother were dashed by his next words. 

‘Are you stupid, Maddie? Or are you just determined to defy your 
mother and me? It’s got to be one or the other, so tell me. Which is 
it?’ 

It wasn’t fair, Maddie thought, the way adults gave you two equally 
damning alternatives and insisted you pick one. She folded her arms 
and dropped her eyes from her father’s angry gaze. 

Tm waiting,’ Horace said. 

Maddie set her jaw. She glared at her angry parents and they glared 
back. At last, Cassandra couldn’t endure the silence. 

‘Maddie, you’re the heir to the throne. You’ll rule Araluen one day 
~ she began, and Maddie seized on the opening she’d created. 

‘And how can I do that if you keep me locked up in a protective 
cocoon? If I know nothing about facing danger and making decisions 
and thinking quickly?’ 

‘What?’ her mother said, frowning. But Maddie kept going. 

‘If I were a boy, Dad would be teaching me how to fight and ride 
and lead men in battle...’ 

‘I taught you to ride,’ Horace said, but she shook her head 
impatiently. 

‘If I do become queen, how can I order men to go out and fight for 
me if I don’t know the first thing about it myself?’ 

‘You'll have advisers,’ Cassandra said. ‘People who do know these 
things.’ 

‘Not the same! I’ll be expected to make decisions.’ She pointed a 
finger at her mother. ‘Of all people, you should understand that! When 


you were my age, you fought the Wargals, were abducted by 
Skandians and commanded archers against the Temujai. You fought 
alongside Dad!’ 

‘That was by accident. I didn’t set out to do those things!’ 

‘But you did choose to go to Arrida and fight the Tualaghi. And you 
chose to go to Nihon-Ja and rescue Dad. You killed the snow tiger ~ 

‘Alyss killed it,’ Cassandra put in but Maddie ignored the 
interruption. 

‘And you used to sneak out into the forest and practise with your 
sling...’ 

Cassandra’s head snapped up. ‘Who told you that?’ 

‘Grandpa. He said he used to be worried sick about you.’ 

‘Your grandfather talks too much,’ Cassandra said, thin-lipped. ‘In 
any event, even if I did do those things, that doesn’t say you should do 
them too.’ 

‘But people respect you! They know you’ve faced danger! That’s all 
I’m asking: some of that same respect! And I’m bored! I want some 
excitement in my life!’ 

‘Well, this is not the way to get it!’ Cassandra said. 

‘Then how? Tell me that? I don’t want to spend my days learning 
needlework and geography and Gallican grammar and irregular verbs! 
I want to learn more important things.’ 

‘Maybe we can work something out . . . Horace said doubtfully. He 
could see a grain of sense in what his daughter was saying. 

But she rounded on him immediately. ‘Like what? What can we 
work out?’ 

He made a helpless gesture in the air. ‘I don’t know . . . something . 
.. we'll see.’ 

Maddie finally erupted in anger. ‘Oh, great! We’ll see. The great 
parental excuse for doing nothing! That’s terrific, Dad! We'll see.’ 

‘Don’t talk to me like that,’ Horace told her, although he was 
conscious of the fact that the phrase we’ll see was a tried and true 
parental tactic for postponing difficult decisions. 

‘Why not? Will we see what happens to me if I do? What will we 
see?’ She leaned towards him, challenging him, her hands on her hips. 
Her entire body seemed to quiver with indignation and frustration. 

‘All right. That’s it, Horace snapped. ‘You’re confined to your rooms 
for a week! IIl put a sentry on the door and you will not leave!’ 

Maddie’s cheeks were flaming with self-righteous anger now. ‘That 
is so stupid and petty! I suppose we'll see how it works out!’ she yelled. 

‘Make it two weeks,’ Horace said, every bit as angry as she was. She 
took a breath to reply and he tilted his head to one side. ‘Planning on 
trying for three weeks?’ 

She hesitated, then saw the look in his eyes. She turned away and 


stamped angrily to the door to her own rooms. 
‘This is so unfair!’ she shouted, and slammed the door behind her. 
Horace and Cassandra exchanged a long look. Horace shook his 
head, defeated, and put his arm around his wife’s shoulders. 
‘That went well,’ he said. 


HALT AND PAULINE eased their horses to a stop as the road emerged from 
the trees below Castle Araluen. 

Neither had suggested it, nor had they exchanged a glance. It was 
simply a natural response to the sudden sight of the castle, with its 
soaring spires and turrets, and banners streaming bravely in the wind 
from a dozen different vantage points around the walls. 

‘Impressive, isn’t it?’ Pauline said softly. 

Halt glanced sidelong at her, a half smile on his face. ‘Always has 
been,’ he agreed. ‘Still, I wouldn’t trade it for Redmont.’ 

By comparison, Castle Redmont was solid and functional, with none 
of the grace and beauty that Araluen offered. But it was home. It was 
where Halt and Pauline had spent the greater part of their lives and 
where they had finally revealed their life-long love for each other. 

Life at Redmont was also far less formal, which was more in line 
with Halt’s idea of how things should be. He had little time for the 
strictly ordered routines and occasions of the royal palace, with its 
rigid adherence to protocol and rank. He thought of such behaviour as 
useless tomfoolery and scowled whenever he was forced to attend any 
sort of formal event. Thankfully, the message he had received from 
Gilan indicated that there would be no formality attached to this visit. 

They urged their horses forward in a slow trot, their hooves raising 
small puffs of dust that hung in the warm air. They were travelling 
alone, with just a single packhorse and without any escort. Not that 
they needed any. Even though Halt was now retired, and his hair had 
turned from pepper-and-salt grey to silver, he was still the most 
famous Ranger in the Kingdom, and a formidable opponent for any 


potential highwayman. The massive longbow he carried across his 
saddle was evidence of the fact. 

‘Do you find it odd,’ Pauline asked, ‘to be summoned by your 
former apprentice?’ 

Halt pursed his lips. ‘It wasn’t so much a summons,’ he corrected 
her. ‘More a request.’ 

It was three years since Crowley had passed away. The Ranger 
Commandant had died peacefully in his sleep. It was an ironic end for 
his oldest friend. After a lifetime of battles and intrigue and danger, he 
had simply stopped breathing one night. He was found with his eyes 
open and a quizzical smile on his face. At least that was fitting, Halt 
thought. Crowley had been renowned for his impish sense of humour. 
He had obviously died thinking of something that amused him and 
Halt drew comfort from that fact. 

With Crowley’s death, most people assumed that Halt would take on 
the mantle of Corps Commandant. But he had reacted with horror at 
the suggestion. 

‘Paperwork, reports, organisation, sitting behind a desk listening to 
everyone’s complaints and problems. Can you see me doing that?’ he 
had said to Pauline at the time. 

His wife had smiled, looking at his severe expression. ‘I don’t 
believe I can,’ she had agreed. 

So the position was offered to Gilan, much to his surprise. He 
believed he was far too young for the job. But the appointment had 
been greeted with unanimous approval by his peers. Gilan was, along 
with Will Treaty, one of the most highly regarded of the younger men 
in the Corps — and one of the most widely experienced, particularly in 
terms of international affairs. Gilan had travelled more widely, and 
seen more action, than most Rangers. 

And he was used to being close to the corridors of power. His father 
was the Kingdom’s Battlemaster and Gilan had a close personal 
relationship with Princess Cassandra and Sir Horace, the foremost 
knight of the Kingdom. Even more in his favour, in the eyes of the 
other Rangers, he had been mentored in his early days by Halt 
himself. 

Will might have been considered for the job, although he was 
younger than Gilan. But while he and Halt were highly respected, 
even revered, as individuals, it was widely recognised that they 
preferred to act independently and had a penchant for bending the 
rules when they saw fit. Gilan, on the other hand, was more 
disciplined and organised, and more suited to the task of commanding 
and controlling an elite and disparate group like the fifty Rangers of 
Araluen. 

‘Do you suppose he’s going to ask you to go on another mission?’ 


Pauline asked, after they had ridden for a few minutes in silence. 
From time to time, even though he was retired, Halt agreed to 
undertake missions for Gilan. 

Halt considered the question now, but shook his head. 

‘He would have said so in his letter,’ he replied. ‘He wouldn’t ask 
me to come all this way if there was a chance that I’d say no. Besides, 
if he wanted me to go on a mission, why would he ask you to come to 
Castle Araluen? I get the feeling it’s something personal.’ 

‘You don’t suppose Jenny’s finally agreed to marry him?’ Pauline 
said with a smile. It had been another surprise in the past few years 
when Jenny had decided that she had no wish to uproot herself and 
her thriving restaurant business from Redmont and follow Gilan to 
Castle Araluen. She loved him, they all knew. But she wanted to retain 
her individuality and her career. 

We'll do it one day,’ Jenny had told Gilan. ‘But at the moment 
you’re either completely tied up with Ranger business or away on a 
mission somewhere. I’ve no wish to be the Commandant’s wife.’ 

Gilan had been a little stung by her frank words. ‘What if I meet 
someone else?’ he had said, somewhat archly. 

Jenny had shrugged. ‘Then you're free to do as you please. But you 
won’t meet anyone as good as me.’ 

She had been right. So they maintained their long-distance 
relationship, with Gilan taking any opportunity he could find to visit 
Redmont Fief and spend time with her. Each time they saw each 
other, he renewed his offer of marriage. And she renewed her 
postponement. 

‘I don’t think so,’ Halt replied now to Pauline’s question. ‘You know 
Jenny. If she’d decided to marry him, she would have been bubbling 
over with excitement.’ 

‘True,’ Pauline agreed. She sighed quietly. ‘D’you think we set them 
all a bad example, waiting as long as we did?’ 

‘I don’t think it was a bad example,’ Halt told her. ‘Besides, the 
waiting kept you keen.’ 

She twisted in her saddle to look at him. It was a long, hard look, 
and Halt realised that he would pay for that sally. Perhaps not today, 
or tomorrow. But one day — probably when he least expected it. Still, 
it would be worth it. He rarely scored a point in verbal battles with 
his wife. She had a lifetime of practice in the Diplomatic Service. 

They were close to the drawbridge now. It was lowered, as was the 
custom during daylight hours. Two sentries stood guard at the outer 
end. They came to attention and saluted the pair of riders. There was 
no need for Halt and Pauline to identify themselves. Their arrival was 
expected and they were widely recognised throughout the Kingdom, 
and particularly here in the capital. 


‘Ranger Halt, Lady Pauline,’ said the more senior of the two. 
‘Welcome to Castle Araluen.’ 

He gestured to them to ride past, stepping aside to accentuate the 
invitation. 

Halt nodded to the two men. 

Pauline favoured the senior sentry with a beaming smile. 

‘Thank you, Corporal.’ She leaned forward, looking more closely at 
the other man. ‘And is that you, Malcolm Landers? I recall you helped 
me with my horse last time I visited Araluen.’ 

The man’s homely face broke into a delighted smile. ‘True enough, 
my lady. He cast a shoe, as I remember.’ 

Halt shook his head slightly. His wife’s ability to remember names 
and faces, even those of ordinary soldiers and men at arms, was a 
source of wonder to him. More of that diplomat training, he thought. 
Then he corrected himself. No, Pauline was genuinely interested in 
people. She liked people and she never forgot those who did her a 
good turn. He realised that her simple act of recognition and 
remembrance had won her a devoted follower. Malcolm Landers 
would now do anything for her. 

Of course, he said silently to his horse, being a stunning beauty helps 
in these matters as well. 

Not something that you'll ever be accused of, Abelard replied. 

‘Stop talking to your horse, dear,’ Pauline said as they clopped their 
way across the drawbridge and under the raised portcullis. 

He wondered how she knew that’s what he’d been doing. 

‘I always know,’ she said, and he wondered how she knew what 
he’d been wondering. 

They were met in the courtyard by a young apprentice Ranger. 
Gilan had instituted a system whereby he ‘borrowed’ apprentices from 
their masters for two to three months, so they could assist him in his 
work as Commandant. 

‘It makes sense to give them a grounding in how the Corps is 
administered,’ he had said to Halt. ‘Who knows? Some day one of 
these boys may end up as Commandant.’ 

Halt had rolled his eyes at the thought. ‘God help us,’ he had said 
quietly. 

‘Good morning, Ranger Halt. Good morning, Lady Pauline,’ the 
current Commandant-in-training greeted them. ‘My name is Kane and 
I’m assisting the Commandant. The Commandant sends his apologies. 
He’s addressing the final-year apprentice warriors at the Battleschool.’ 
He looked nervously at the two visitors. ‘He suggested that I show you 
to your rooms and he’ll join you as soon as he’s free. He didn’t know 
exactly when you were due to arrive,’ he added apologetically. 

Pauline favoured him with a smile. ‘We understand. Gilan is a busy 


man, after all.’ 

Kane gestured to a stable hand who was standing ready nearby, 
shifting from one foot to another as he waited. ‘Can I have Murray 
take care of your horses?’ he suggested. 

Halt hesitated. Pauline knew he preferred to look after Abelard 
himself. But she also knew that the young stable hand would boast for 
years to come about the fact that he had tended to Halt’s horse. 

‘Let Murray do it, dear,’ she said quietly. 

Abelard tossed his head. I agree. He’ll do a better job than you. He'll 
show me extra respect. 

He’ll show you extra apples is what you mean. 

‘Don’t talk to your horse, dear. People are watching,’ Pauline said 
quietly. 

Halt turned a perplexed look towards her. ‘How do you know when 
I’m doing that?’ 

She smiled at him. ‘Your nose twitches,’ she said. 

A little bewildered, Halt allowed the stable boy to take Abelard’s 
bridle in one hand. He led Pauline’s horse with the other and headed 
for the stables. Halt and Pauline followed Kane to an upper floor of 
the keep tower, where a comfortable suite of rooms had been 
prepared for them. On the way, Kane kept glancing surreptitiously at 
the famous Ranger, fascinated by the fact that he kept staring down 
his nose and tweaking its tip between his forefinger and thumb. 

Once they reached the suite of rooms set aside for them, Pauline 
declared that she would take a bath, and sent servants to fetch hot 
water. 

‘TIl pay my respects to King Duncan while you’re bathing,’ Halt 
said. Pauline nodded as she unpacked several gowns and hung them in 
the wardrobe. 

‘TIl see him later, when he’s had time to prepare.’ 

Duncan had been bedridden now for many months, following a leg 
injury that wouldn’t heal. Formerly powerfully built and full of 
energy, he was a shadow of his former self. He had lost weight and 
muscle tone, and Pauline, conscious of the King’s sense of dignity, felt 
that he would want time to prepare himself to look his best before 
greeting a female visitor. Halt nodded sombrely. 

‘Good idea,’ he said. ‘TIl give him your regards.’ 

Prepared as he was, it was still something of a shock when Halt was 
ushered into the King’s bedroom. It had been some months since he 
had last visited the King and he was depressed to see how far Duncan 
had degenerated. His cheeks were hollow and waxy, his eyes 
overbright and feverish. And his body was gaunt, the skin seeming to 
hang off it. The injured leg was propped out before him, under a 
mound of blankets. 


They chatted about inconsequential matters for a few minutes. Halt 
realised that, although Duncan was delighted to see him — one of his 
oldest friends and staunchest supporters — the King was weak and 
tired quickly as they talked. Halt cut short his visit and made his 
farewells, but Duncan beckoned him closer to the bed. The King seized 
Halt’s wrist in a claw-like hand and leaned forward. 

‘Halt, keep watch over Cassandra. It’s not easy for her — running the 
Kingdom with me laid up in bed.’ 

Halt forced a laugh. ‘I will, my lord, but you’ll be up and about 
before too long and you can take charge again.’ 

Before he had finished, Duncan was shaking his head. ‘Let’s not fool 
ourselves, Halt. I don’t have long. And when I’m gone, she’ll need 
friends.’ He paused, breathing with difficulty, his eyes closed for a few 
seconds. Then he opened them again. ‘Thank god for Horace. She 
couldn’t have chosen a better husband.’ 

The old Ranger smiled fondly at the thought of the honest young 
knight who was so utterly devoted to the princess. ‘You couldn’t say a 
truer word,’ he replied. Ironic, he thought. Horace had been an 
orphan, born of unremarkable peasant stock. Soon he would become 
the most powerful and influential man in the Kingdom, sitting at 
Cassandra’s right hand as she ruled. 

‘She’ll need him,’ the King said. ‘It’s not easy for a woman to rule. 
There'll be those who resent her and try to test her. She’ll need all the 
help she can get. From Horace. From you. And from Will.’ 

Halt nodded assurance at the King. ‘We’ll give it to her,’ he said. 
Then he couldn’t help smiling. ‘But don’t underestimate your 
daughter, my lord. She knows what she wants and she knows how to 
get it.’ 

A tired smile crossed Duncan’s face. ‘And from what I hear, her 
daughter is taking after her,’ he said. He released his grip on Halt’s 
wrist and, as if the effort had been too much for him, slumped back in 
the pillows, waving a weak hand in dismissal. 

Halt crossed quietly to the door, deep in thought. As he laid his 
hand on the latch, he turned back to look at the King he had served 
for so many years. Duncan was already asleep, his chest rising and 
falling fitfully under the covers. 

Sadly, Halt let himself out. 

‘None of us are getting younger,’ he said, to no one in particular. 
Then he smiled. Abelard would have had a tart rejoinder to that, he 
thought. 


IT WAS LESS than ten minutes after Halt returned to their guest rooms 
when Kane knocked at the door. ‘The Commandant is free now,’ he 
said. ‘He asks if you'll join him in his office.’ 

Halt and Pauline followed the young Ranger as he led them down 
several levels to the administration section of the keep tower. The 
higher levels were given over to accommodation and suites. 

Gilan’s office in the keep tower was light and breezy, with the 
shutters thrown wide open to admit the fresh air. Rangers hated to be 
cooped up, Pauline knew. Although sometimes their love of fresh air 
could be a little extreme. Fresh air was all very well. Fresh, cold air 
was something else. But she was aware of this trait and so she had 
worn a warm stole over her gown. 

Gilan greeted Halt and Pauline happily, embracing them both and 
accepting a kiss on the cheek from Pauline. She regarded him fondly. 
She couldn’t help thinking of Halt’s two former apprentices as 
surrogate sons. She noted that his normally cheerful face carried a few 
more lines than it had when she had last seen him. The burden of 
responsibility, she thought. 

Unlike Halt and Will, Gilan had remained cleanshaven. It gave him 
a youthful look that was at odds with his senior position in the 
Kingdom. 

‘Gilan,’ she said, ‘you’re looking well.’ And apart from those 
wrinkles, he was. 

He smiled at her. ‘And you grow more beautiful every day, Pauline,’ 
he replied. 

‘What about me?’ Halt said, with mock severity. ‘Do I grow more 


handsome every day? More impressive, perhaps?’ 

Gilan eyed him critically, his head to one side. Then he announced 
his verdict. 

‘Scruffier,’ he said. 

Halt raised his eyebrows. ‘Scruffier?’ he demanded. 

Gilan nodded. ‘I’m not sure if you’re aware of recent advances in 
technology, Halt,’ he said. ‘But there’s a wonderful new invention 
called scissors. People use them for trimming beards and hair.’ 

‘Why?’ 

Gilan appealed to Pauline. ‘Still using his saxe knife to do his 
barbering, is he?’ 

Pauline nodded, slipping her hand inside her husband’s arm. ‘Unless 
I can catch him at it,’ she admitted. Halt regarded them both with a 
withering look. They both refused to wither, so he abandoned the 
expression. 

‘You show a fine lack of respect for your former mentor,’ he told 
Gilan. 

The younger man shrugged. ‘It goes with my exalted position as 
your commander.’ 

‘Not mine,’ Halt said. ‘I’ve retired.’ 

‘So I can expect little in the way of deference from you?’ Gilan 
grinned. 

‘No. I’ll show proper deference . . . the day you train your horse to 
fly backwards around the castle’s turrets.’ 

Pauline knew that these good-natured insults could continue for 
some time. She decided to interrupt the flow. 

‘What did you want to see us about, Gil? Are you planning to steal 
my husband away?’ she asked. 

Gilan had been on the point of delivering another carefully 
composed insult to his former teacher. Her direct question caught him 
off balance. 

‘What? Oh... no. Far from it. I wanted to talk to you. Both of you.’ 

Pauline indicated a low table, with four comfortable chairs set 
around it, arranged by the fireplace. ‘Then shall we sit and talk?’ she 
suggested. 

But Gilan demurred. ‘Not here. I want to talk to you two, and to 
Cassandra and Horace. They’re expecting us in the royal apartments.’ 

As Commandant of the Rangers, Gilan could summon Halt and 
Pauline to Araluen. But he could hardly do the same to the Princess 
Regent and her consort, old friends or not. He led the way to the door, 
held it open for Halt and Pauline, then led the way to the stairs. 

‘Upstairs . . . downstairs . . . upstairs again. Do you have any pity 
for my creaking old bones?’ Halt complained. 

Gilan was walking briskly towards one of the spiralling staircases 


that led to the upper levels. ‘Not a bit,’ he tossed cheerfully over his 
shoulder. 

Horace and Cassandra were waiting in the living room of the royal 
suite. Gilan tapped at the door and, when he heard Cassandra’s 
response, he opened the door and ushered his two companions inside. 

As they entered, Cassandra rose from her seat and moved to 
embrace them both. 

‘It’s so good to see you!’ she exclaimed. She could not have meant it 
more. The responsibility of running the Kingdom was a heavy burden 
and Halt and Pauline were more than friends. They were lifelong 
supporters. Halt, in particular, had spent many years as her adviser 
and protector in dangerous situations, from Skandia to the mountains 
of Nihon-Ja. 

Horace waited until his wife had welcomed them, then he embraced 
them both in his turn. Halt studied him carefully. 

‘How’s life in Castle Araluen?’ he asked. Horace’s honest face looked 
a little rueful. 

‘It’s fine,’ he said. ‘But I miss the old days.’ 

‘You mean the old days when you could skive off with this rascal to 
all corners of the earth and avoid responsibility?’ his wife put in. 

‘Exactly,’ Horace said in a tone so heartfelt that they all laughed. 

Halt turned his gaze on the princess. ‘I seem to remember you doing 
a certain amount of skiving off yourself.’ 

She waved a hand in a negative gesture. ‘Let’s not discuss that now,’ 
she said. 

There was a light tap on the door that led to Madelyn’s rooms. 

‘Come in,’ Cassandra called, and the door opened to admit the 
young princess. 

‘Halt. Lady Pauline. How wonderful to see you.’ 

Madelyn hesitated for a second, then, seeming to come to a 
decision, crossed the room and embraced them both. While she was 
hugging Pauline, Halt happened to glance at her parents. As he did, he 
sensed the unmistakable tension in the room. Cassandra, who had 
never been able to hide her feelings from Halt, had a slight frown, and 
Horace was looking decidedly uncomfortable. Madelyn stepped back 
from hugging Pauline and nodded a greeting to Gilan. 

Horace cleared his throat awkwardly. ‘Very well, Madelyn,’ he said. 
‘You’ve said your hellos. Now off you go.’ He gestured towards the 
door leading to her apartment. Maddie smiled at the new arrivals, and 
retraced her steps. 

‘We'll talk later,’ Halt called after her. He had an easy relationship 
with Maddie and had served as her confidant many times in the past. 

She gave him a sad little smile. ‘Of course,’ she said, and closed the 
door. 


Halt looked curiously at his two old friends. ‘Trouble in paradise?’ 
he said gently. 

Cassandra gave an annoyed shrug. ‘Oh, she’s just so exasperating, 
Halt!’ she said. ‘She’s headstrong and irresponsible, and so infuriating. 
And if you try to speak to her about it, she huffs and sighs and rolls 
her eyes so that you simply want to strangle her!’ 

Halt rubbed his beard thoughtfully. ‘Sounds serious,’ he said. 
‘Huffing and sighing and eye rolling, you say? I’ve never heard of a 
teenage girl behaving like that.’ 

‘You can joke about it, Halt,’ Horace put in. ‘You don’t have to put 
up with it. She’s had Cassandra worried sick. She sneaks off into the 
forest at the dead of night, alone. We’ve restricted her to her quarters 
for two weeks. Maybe that will teach her a lesson.’ 

Halt’s expression told his old friend that he doubted it. A headstrong 
girl like Maddie would only become more stubborn with that sort of 
restriction. 

Horace saw the sceptical expression and felt he had to add more. 
‘She’s taking risks and she just assumes she can take care of herself. 
That forest can be dangerous!’ 

‘But basically, she’s a sensible girl, isn’t she?’ Halt asked. ‘And I 
imagine she could look after herself. She’s good with a saxe. I taught 
her, after all. And I hear she’s pretty good with that sling of hers.’ 

‘Who told you that?’ Cassandra said sharply. Halt spread his hands 
in a defensive gesture. 

‘Your father might have mentioned it. I was chatting with him an 
hour ago.’ 

‘Father talks too much,’ Cassandra said, a scowl crossing her face. 

Halt smiled tolerantly at her. Over the years, he’d learned that 
parents tended to be the toughest critics of their own children. 
Grandparents and uncles — and he classed himself as an honorary 
uncle to Maddie — tended to see the fuller picture, and be able to 
discount any minor aberrations in behaviour, gauging them against 
the child’s overall reasonable nature. 

Pauline knew it too. But she also knew that nothing could be more 
annoying to parents than an outsider telling them that an errant child 
wasn’t anywhere near as bad as they were making out. 

‘Perhaps it’s none of our business, Halt . . .? she began. 

‘No. It’s all right,’ Cassandra said. 

‘What does she do in the forest?’ Halt asked her. 

‘She tracks animals. And she hunts.’ 

‘Is she any good?’ 

Cassandra shrugged uncertainly. Horace answered before he could 
stop to think. 

‘Apparently yes. She never comes back empty-handed. But she gives 


the game to the castle guards.’ 

Cassandra looked at him. ‘How do you know that?’ she demanded. 

Horace looked confused. He dropped his gaze from hers. ‘I... err. 
. I may have heard some of the guards discussing it.’ 

‘And you didn’t choose to share this with me?’ 

‘I didn’t think there was any point. I knew you’d just get angry 
about it.’ 

‘And you were right! If you’d seen your way to ~’ 

Pauline clapped her hands sharply. It was a measure of her 
personality and self-confidence that she would call the Princess Regent 
to order in such a peremptory fashion. And a measure of Cassandra’s 
regard for the tall, blonde Courier that she would accept such 
brusqueness. 

‘Horace! Cassandra! That’s enough!’ They both stopped and looked 
at Pauline and she continued in a milder tone. ‘You’re not the first 
parents to be driven crazy by a teenage daughter. And you won’t be 
the last. It’s difficult, I know. But don’t let it become too big a thing. 
Keep it in perspective. You need to maintain a united front, not bicker 
among yourselves.’ 

The two looked meekly down at their shoes. Halt smiled to himself 
again. They looked like naughty children rebuked by a stern parent. 

‘And it seems to me,’ he said, ‘she’s not the first princess to go off in 
the woods at night looking for adventure.’ 

Cassandra screwed up her lip. ‘Oh, don’t you start.’ 

‘Basically Maddie’s a good kid,’ he continued. ‘She’s smart and 
brave and resourceful. Because that’s the way you’ve raised her.’ 

‘Well,’ said Gilan, a little impatiently, ‘if that’s settled for the 
moment, perhaps we could discuss the reason I asked to see you all.’ 

They turned to face him, wondering what he was going to say. They 
didn’t have long to wait. 

‘It’s Will,’ he said. ‘Tm very worried about him.’ 


‘IT’S BEEN EIGHTEEN months since Alyss’s death,’ Gilan said. ‘In that time, 
can any of you remember seeing Will laugh, or even smile?’ 

Sadly the others shook their heads. They exchanged uncomfortable 
looks. Then Pauline spoke. 

‘It’s heart-breaking. He was always such a cheerful, happy person. 
Always grinning, always joking. These days, it’s as if a light has been 
extinguished inside him.’ 

‘Of course, we can’t expect him to just shake off the effects of losing 
Alyss in a few months,’ Halt put in. ‘She was his soul mate, after all, 
and losing her was a terrible shock to him.’ 


Alyss’s death had been the result of a terrible, tragic mischance. She 
had been returning, with a small escort, from the Celtic court, where 
she had been overseeing the renewal of the defence agreement 
between Araluen and Celtica. It was a routine trip and a routine 
mission. But on the way home, she had chanced upon a situation in 
Anselm, one of the southern fiefs. 

For some months, a gang of criminals, led by a former mercenary 
named Jory Ruhl, had been preying on villages in Anselm and its 
neighbouring fiefs. They would capture children then demand ransom 
payments from their parents. Since villagers weren’t usually wealthy 
people, often the entire village would be forced to contribute to the 
ransom. 

A local constable had received word that Ruhl and his gang were 


meeting one night at an inn called the Wyvern. Coincidentally, this 
was where Alyss had chosen to stay. The constable had organised a 
posse of volunteers and marched on the Wyvern with them. 

Unfortunately, the attempted arrest was badly bungled. Ruhl 
received warning of the approaching posse and he and his men were 
making their escape when the constable and his force arrived on the 
scene. A fight broke out and one of the posse was killed. Seeking to 
create a diversion while they escaped, Ruhl and one of his men set fire 
to the inn. The dry thatching of the roof was soon ablaze and smoke 
filled the small saddling yard. Guests in the inn began streaming out, 
seeking safety, and soon, in the swirling smoke and the mass of 
shouting, frightened people, the constable had no way of knowing 
who was who. In the confusion, Ruhl and his four henchmen escaped 
into the forest. 

Alyss and her three armed guards were among the guests who had 
escaped from the burning building. But as she stood in the saddling 
yard outside, the blonde Courier had looked up and saw a face at an 
upper window. 

It was a five-year-old girl, struggling desperately to unfasten the 
latch on the window, which was jammed. As her panic grew, smoke 
filled the room and she began to cough, her eyes streaming. Blinded 
by the smoke and disoriented, she staggered away from the window 
and was lost to sight. 

Without hesitation, Alyss plunged back into the burning inn, 
ignoring the warning cries from her guards. She fought her way up the 
staircase, which was already aflame, and headed for the front of the 
inn, her eyes closed and her face shielded from the raging heat by her 
forearm. She moved instinctively, feeling her way along the wall with 
her other hand. 

She found the door latch and forced it open, lurching into the room 
where the girl had been. She dropped to her hands and knees, where 
there was a small pocket of clearer air, and crawled towards the 
window. It was visible only as a vague square of light against the 
black, roiling smoke. 

On the floor below the window, she could just make out the 
crumpled form of the young girl. Alyss crawled rapidly towards her 
and rolled her over, seeing with relief that her chest was still rising 
and falling as she breathed, striving hopelessly for a lungful of clean 
air. Alyss stood and drew her heavy dagger. She jammed it into the 
narrow gap between the window and its frame and jerked on it with 
all her strength. With a splintering crack, the window flew open, 
banging back against the outside wall. Alyss stooped and gathered the 
girl in her arms, heaving her up onto the sill. In the yard below, her 
guards were watching, horror written on their faces. They could see 


how badly the inn was aflame. The section where Alyss now stood was 
one of the few places untouched so far. 

‘Catch her!’ Alyss yelled, and shoved the unconscious girl out the 
window, sending her sliding down the slope of the thatch. As the girl 
tumbled over the edge, the three guards moved forward to catch her. 
The weight of the falling body sent one of them sprawling in the dust 
and the other two staggered. But they managed to break the girl’s fall 
successfully. Then they looked back up to the window, where Alyss 
was beginning to clamber out. 

A wall of flame shot up out of the thatch, between Alyss and the 
edge of the roof. The timbers and rafters below that point of the roof 
had been burning, unseen, for some minutes, and the fire suddenly 
broke through. Alyss was lost to sight. Then, with a terrible rumbling 
crash, the entire section of roof above and around where she was 
standing gave way and collapsed in a mass of flames and sparks. In a 
fraction of a second, there was nothing left but a gaping, smoking hole 
in the front of the inn. Then more timbers burned through and the 
entire front wall of the inn collapsed in on itself. 

Alyss never had a chance. 


‘I know,’ Gilan said now, breaking the long silence that had followed 
Halt’s statement. ‘It’s not an easy thing to get over.’ 

They had all cast their minds back to the terrible day when they had 
heard about Alyss’s death, seeing it in their minds as it had been 
described by Alyss’s distraught guards. 

‘It was so typical of Alyss,’ Cassandra said quietly, ‘to give up her 
own life like that. Her guards said she never hesitated — just ran into 
the fire to save that girl.’ 

‘Maybe it wouldn’t have been so hard on Will if we’d been able to 
bury her,’ Pauline said. The fire had been so intense that Alyss’s body 
had never been recovered. ‘Funerals may be terribly sad affairs, but at 
least they give some sense of finality to the people left behind. I know 
I feel as if there’s a gap that hasn’t been filled. It must be so much 
worse for Will.’ 

Gilan waited a few seconds before he spoke again. ‘I can understand 
his grief and his sense of loss over this whole matter,’ he said. ‘That’s 
something he’ll have to come to terms with eventually. And I’m sure 
he will. But there’s something else.’ 

The others all looked at him curiously. But Halt sensed he knew 
what the young Commandant was talking about. 

‘Jory Ruhl and his gang,’ Halt said quietly. 

Gilan nodded. ‘He’s become embittered about the fact that they 


escaped. He’s set himself the task of catching them. He’s on a personal 
quest for revenge and the obsession is feeding the blackness in his 
mind and soul until he thinks about nothing else.’ 

Cassandra gave a sad little cry and put her hand to her throat. The 
thought of Will, her long-time companion — almost a surrogate brother 
— being driven and dominated by such a black passion brought tears to 
her eyes. She remembered their days together on the island of 
Skorghijl long ago, when he had protected her and cared for her and 
kept her spirits up through the darkest of times. Remembered him in 
Arrida, coming to their rescue at the last moment, just as Halt had 
known he would. 

You couldn’t think of Will without seeing his unruly mop of brown 
hair and that cheerful grin on his face. Will had always been filled 
with an inner energy. He was enthusiastic and inquisitive, forever 
seeking something new and interesting in life. It was this trait that had 
led the Nihon-Jan people to christen him chocho, or butterfly. He 
seemed to flit cheerfully from one idea to another, from one event to 
the next. 

Cassandra had seen Will several times since Alyss’s death, although 
he tended to avoid his old friends. He was a grim-faced, grey-bearded 
figure these days. There was no sign of the old Will. Pauline was right. 
It was as if a light inside him had been extinguished. 

‘He needs something to take his mind off this idea of revenge,’ Halt 
said. ‘Can’t you assign him to a mission — give him something to 
occupy his thoughts?’ 

‘T’ve tried that,’ Gilan said with a frown. He paused before 
continuing. ‘He’s refused on two occasions.’ 

Halt was shocked by the words. ‘Refused? He can’t do that!’ 

Gilan made a helpless gesture. ‘I know, Halt. And so does Will. If it 
happens again, lll have to suspend him from the Corps.’ 

‘That would kill him,’ Horace said. 

Gilan looked at him. ‘And he’s well aware of it. But he doesn’t care. 
And that means I can’t afford to assign him another task. He’ll refuse 
and Ill have to take action. At the same time, I can’t afford to have 
my most effective Ranger sitting on his hands brooding about Jory 
Ruhl and his gang and planning how to catch them. All that aside, he’s 
my friend and I hate seeing him this way.’ 

‘I thought he’d already caught some of them?’ Horace asked. 

‘Three of the five. He caught one only two weeks ago. Henry 
Wheeler was his name. Will confronted him and Wheeler tried to 
escape.’ 

‘What happened?’ Halt asked, although he dreaded to hear the 
answer. People didn’t just ‘escape’ from someone as skilled and deadly 
as his old apprentice, and he didn’t want to hear that Will had blood 


on his hands. 

Gilan seemed to sense his thoughts. He shook his head abruptly. 

‘Wheeler is dead. But it wasn’t Will’s doing. He tried to attack Will 
and fell on his own knife.’ 

Halt heaved a silent sigh of relief. ‘And the other two?’ he asked. 

‘He captured them both and brought them in for trial and 
sentencing. Although he said to me that he was hoping they’d try to 
escape. I got the feeling that he even gave them several opportunities 
to do so. But they weren’t stupid enough to take them.’ 

There was a brief silence as they thought about their old friend. 

‘What about Ruhl?’ Horace asked. 

‘Will nearly caught him on one occasion,’ Gilan replied. 

Halt looked up quickly. ‘I didn’t know that.’ 

Gilan nodded. ‘It wasn’t long after he started hunting them down. 
He got within five metres of him. Ruhl was on a punt, crossing a river. 
Will arrived just too late, after the punt had left the bank. They were 
face to face for a few seconds. But by the time Will had unslung his 
bow, Ruhl had taken cover behind some wool bales. Will tried to 
follow by climbing along the overhead cable that held the punt 
against the current. But when Ruhl reached the far bank, he cut 
through the cable and dropped Will in the river. He came close to 
drowning.’ 

‘So close,’ Halt muttered. ‘I imagine that makes it even worse for 
him.’ 

Gilan nodded agreement. 

‘So, Gil,’ Pauline said, ever the one for practical action, ‘what do 
you suggest we do — other than simply talking about it and wringing 
our hands?’ 

Gilan hesitated. He was moving onto uncertain ground here, but his 
instinct told him the key to Will’s salvation lay with the people in this 
room - the ones closest to him. 

‘Look,’ he said slowly, ‘we’re the ones he loves above all others. And 
the ones who love him. Maybe if we all talked to him together. If we 
got him into a room and told him how we’re worried for him, how we 
can see the harm this quest for revenge is doing to him, well, maybe 
the fact that we’re all saying it will get through to him. Maybe he'll. . 
. I don’t know . . . snap out of it?’ 

He finished the rambling sentence on a questioning note, as if 
looking for one of the others to supply the answer. To tell the truth, he 
wasn’t sure what they could achieve. But he sensed that this group of 
people were the key to solving Will’s problem. Perhaps the combined 
force of their love for him could break through the dark fog that was 
swirling in his mind, pull aside the black curtain that had separated 
him from all but one thought — revenge for Alyss’s death. 


‘I don’t think just talking will do it ~ Horace said thoughtfully. 

Cassandra interrupted. ‘But surely if we all talked to him, all of us at 
once, we could get through to him?’ 

Horace pursed his lips. ‘I don’t know. You know how Will is. He’s 
stubborn. Always has been.’ He glanced to Halt for confirmation, and 
the old Ranger nodded. 

‘Odds are,’ Horace continued, ‘if we just talk at him, he’ll nod his 
head and pretend to agree with us. Then, when we’re done, he’ll 
simply continue on as he has been.’ 

He paused, his face set in a thoughtful frown. He sensed he was 
close to an idea but couldn’t quite grasp it. 

‘We need a new focus for him. Something that will break his 
obsession with Jory Ruhl and his surviving accomplice. Something 
that will occupy his mind so fully that it will leave no room for 
thoughts of revenge.’ 

Gilan spread his hands in a defeated gesture. ‘Well, as I said, I tried 
to send him on two missions and he ~ 

‘It needs to be something more compelling, more personally 
involving than just a mission,’ Pauline said, grasping what Horace was 
getting at. Like him, she felt there was an idea floating just out of 
reach. It was Halt who stated it. 

‘He needs to take on an apprentice,’ he said. 

They all turned to look at him. The idea, once stated, seemed so 
obvious. Both Horace and Pauline nodded. This was what they had 
been getting at, without realising it. 

Gilan looked hopeful for a few seconds, then he shook his head in 
frustration. 

‘Problem is,’ he said, ‘we have no suitable candidates at the 
moment. And we can’t offer him someone substandard. He’ll simply 
refuse to take on someone who’s not up to scratch, and he’ll be right. I 
won't be able to blame him for that.’ 

‘I wasn’t thinking just any apprentice,’ Halt said. ‘It needs to be 
someone he already has a personal connection with. Someone he cares 
about, so that he can’t refuse. It needs to be a person who will involve 
him emotionally — as well as physically and intellectually.’ He looked 
at his wife. ‘Remember years ago, when I sent Will off to Celtica with 
Gilan and I started behaving a little . . . erratically?’ 

‘You started throwing noblemen out castle windows, as I recall,’ she 
said, her lips twisting to contain a smile. Halt made a gesture that 
indicated he didn’t want to get into detail about that time in his life. 

‘Whatever. You sensed that I needed a new influence in my life to 
take my mind off the things that were troubling me.’ 

‘As I recall, you were assigned to accompany Alyss on a mission,’ 
she said. 


‘And it did the trick. Her youth and cheerfulness snapped me right 
out of my brown mood.’ 

Lady Pauline arched an eyebrow. ‘It didn’t stop you throwing 
people into moats.’ 

‘Maybe not. But he deserved it,’ Halt said, showing a rare grin. Then 
he became serious again. ‘Anyway, what I’m thinking is, if we put Will 
in charge of someone like I described, it might get his mind off this 
quest for revenge. And if we can do that, we’ll be well on the way to 
helping him accept and live with Alyss’s loss.’ 

‘Of course, you never get over the loss of a loved one,’ Cassandra 
mused. 

Halt nodded to her. ‘No. But you can learn to live with it and accept 
it. And gradually, the hurt becomes more bearable. It doesn’t go away, 
but it becomes bearable.’ 

Gilan had been watching his former mentor carefully while he put 
his case. The young Commandant knew Halt, probably better than 
anyone else in the room. 

‘I take it you have someone specific in mind to be Will’s 
apprentice?’ he asked. 

Halt looked at him. ‘I was thinking Madelyn.’ 


SUDDENLY, EVERYONE WAS talking at once. 

‘Madelyn? You mean my Madelyn?’ Cassandra cried, coming half to 
her feet. 

‘You must be joking, Halt!’ said Horace. 

‘But she’s a girl!’ That was Gilan. 

Halt waited until they all fell silent. Then he answered them calmly. 

‘Yes, Cassandra. I do mean your Madelyn. And no, I’m not joking, 
Horace. And yes, Gilan, Iam aware that Madelyn is a girl.’ 

He noticed that, alone among those in the room, his wife had said 
nothing. He glanced sideways at her and was not surprised to see that 
she was nodding her head thoughtfully. He gave her a brief smile. The 
others were all still totally nonplussed by his suggestion. Cassandra 
had fallen back into her chair as she realised he was serious. He spoke 
to her now. 

‘Evanlyn,’ he said. Like Will, Halt usually used that name for her in 
private. It was a mark of affection between them. ‘Let’s just think 
about something. If you had a son instead of a daughter, what would 
he be doing now?’ 

‘I didn’t have a son ~ she began, but he held up his hands to still 
her protest. 

‘Just humour me. Let’s say, hypothetically, you have a son. How 
would you be preparing him for his future as the ruler of Araluen?’ 

Cassandra bit her lip. She could see what he was angling at and she 
refused to give his suggestion any support. 

Horace answered for her. ‘He’d be in the army,’ he said in a flat 
tone. 


Cassandra whipped round to glare at him. ‘Horace!’ she cried 
accusingly, but Horace, tall and practical and honest, shrugged at her. 
There was no avoiding the answer. 

Halt nodded gently, his eyes still fixed on Cassandra as she turned 
back to him. She flushed. He could see that she regretted the sudden 
surge of anger she had directed at her husband. 

‘That’s right,’ he said. ‘Probably in a cavalry regiment. You would 
have trained him with the sword and the lance for the past few years, 
I would think, Horace?’ 

Horace nodded, a little regretfully. During the time of Cassandra’s 
pregnancy, he had nursed visions of training a son to ride and wield a 
sword and a lance like his father. When Cassandra had delivered a 
daughter, he had felt a moment of shocked surprise. He had simply 
never considered that possibility. It has to be said that this was 
quickly overcome by a deep-seated, lasting pleasure at the prospect of 
raising a daughter. But he remembered those long-ago dreams now. 

Halt continued. ‘Probably be a junior officer, commanding a squad, 
learning how to lead men in combat, how to make life-or-death 
decisions. 

‘And I would guess that you wouldn’t insist that he be kept away 
from combat. You’d recognise that he would have to be seen as a 
leader who shared danger with the men he commanded. Maybe he’d 
be assigned to a term of picket duty in the north, protecting against 
Scotti raiders. Or he’d be patrolling the south-west coast, fighting 
smugglers and Moondarkers.’ 

He paused, looking at the two of them. Horace was looking 
resigned, as if he agreed that this was what a son of his would be 
expected to do. Cassandra’s lips were pressed together in a thin, 
stubborn line. 

‘What he wouldn’t be doing would be sitting in a big, comfortable 
castle, surrounded by hundreds of men at arms and never knowing 
what it was like to face danger, to pit himself against an enemy and 
come out on top.’ 

Gilan opened his mouth to say something, but Halt held up a hand 
to stop him. He knew what Gilan’s objection was but he’d deal with 
that in a minute or two. 

‘So why should your daughter be any different?’ he asked. 
Cassandra’s eyes flashed up to meet his. 

‘Because she is my daughter!’ she snapped. ‘Do you expect her to go 
into the army and lead a platoon of cavalry?’ 

‘No,’ Halt said in a reasonable tone. ‘But I think joining the Rangers 
would be a logical alternative. She’d learn to command, to make 
decisions, to judge a situation and come up with the right answer at 
the right time. As for the more physical side of battle, well, we 


Rangers have always tended to step back and leave that to the bash 
and whackers like Horace. No offence,’ he added with a small smile. 

Horace shrugged. ‘I recall you taking your place in the battle line 
more than once, Halt.’ 

Halt nodded. ‘I have. But it’s not absolutely necessary for a Ranger 
to do it. That was usually just vanity on my part.’ 

‘But even so, you admit that there would be danger?’ Cassandra 
said. 

Halt turned to her. ‘Of course. We live in a dangerous world. When 
you’re dead and gone and Maddelyn inherits the throne, there will be 
people who won’t want her there. They’ll have their own agendas and 
their own candidates for ruler. If they think they’re dealing with a 
helpless girl, they’ll try to take advantage of the fact. They might be a 
little more reluctant if they knew she was a trained Ranger — and had 
the backing of the entire Corps. We tend to look after one another, 
you know.’ 

Cassandra considered his words. Araluen was at peace, but she was 
aware that there were still elements in the Kingdom who would be 
ready to rebel at the slightest sense of weakness from their ruler. And 
any change of ruler could always precipitate a power struggle among 
ambitious people. Cassandra’s own reputation, and Horace’s skill as a 
warrior, were enough to keep such elements at bay. The people of 
Araluen were aware that their future queen was not one to be 
browbeaten or suborned in any way. Any rebellion against her would 
be quickly snuffed out. 

But Maddie? What would she bring to the throne? What would her 
reputation be? She saw now that Halt’s description of her as a helpless 
girl was all too accurate. Of course, she would have advisers and 
supporters. But Cassandra knew that the true strength of the throne 
came from the ruler herself. From her ability, her confidence, her skill 
and experience in dealing with tough and frightening situations. But 
still... 

‘But the danger, Halt? How can I place my little girl in danger? 
What if she’s injured?’ she said, her voice miserable. 

‘What if she’s hurrying to a needlepoint class, trips on the hem of 
her long, girly skirt, falls down the stairs and breaks her neck?’ Halt 
asked. ‘You can’t mollycoddle her.’ 

He paused, remembering his conversation with Duncan. ‘Your father 
said that things are going to be tough for you when you inherit the 
throne,’ he said. ‘They’re going to be even tougher for Maddie. She 
may not find someone like Horace to support her.’ 

Halt leaned forward and took Cassandra’s hands. 

‘You'd be placing her in the care of the greatest, most capable 
Ranger Araluen has ever known,’ he said quietly. He sensed the 


surprise among the others and looked up at them. 

‘Oh, Will’s better than I ever was,’ he said, smiling. Once, his vanity 
might not have allowed him to say that, but now the words came 
easily. 

‘Maybe not better. But certainly as good,’ Gilan admitted reluctantly. 

‘And he’s younger.’ Pauline smiled. 

‘Thank you for that reminder,’ Halt told her. Then he turned back to 
Horace and Cassandra. ‘Think about it. Could Maddie be in safer 
hands? Will loves her. He’s her godfather. He looks upon her as his 
niece, if not his surrogate daughter. You’d be entrusting her to his care 
and you know he would die before he let any harm come to her.’ 

‘And Will doesn’t die easily,’ Horace observed. He was beginning to 
see the logic in Halt’s idea. When he thought about it, he knew 
Maddie would be in safe hands with Will watching over her. 

Halt sensed the change in Horace’s attitude. He pressed his 
advantage. 

‘On top of that, you’ve said yourself that she’s rebellious and 
difficult. Maybe she needs the discipline that life as an apprentice 
would bring. I’m not saying she should do the full five-year 
apprenticeship. A year should be enough — just so she wins her bronze 
oakleaf. The experience will do her a lot of good.’ 

Cassandra had drawn breath to reply, but now she stopped, and a 
thoughtful look came over her face. 

‘That’s true,’ she said softly. She had a mental picture of Maddie 
back-chatting Will, and finding out how such behaviour could 
rebound on her. Will would take no nonsense from an apprentice, 
even one he loved. 

‘Cassandra,’ Pauline said and the princess looked at the graceful 
blonde, for a moment seeing her old friend Alyss. ‘I’m reminded of a 
conversation I had with your father when you wanted to go to Arrida 
to ransom Erak. I told him, and PII tell you now, that a queen-to-be 
has to do these things — has to take chances. Has to get out in the 
world. You can’t rule properly from an ivory tower. This is a good 
idea all round.’ 

Cassandra found herself nodding. She came to a decision, looked at 
Horace and saw the agreement in his eyes. As always, he knew what 
she was thinking. 

‘Yes,’ she said briefly. 

‘There is one small problem you're all ignoring,’ Gilan said. ‘She’s a 
girl. We’ve never had a girl in the Rangers.’ 

‘Maybe it’s time we did have one,’ Halt said. Pauline looked at him 
with absolute approval. How far her crusty, grim-faced, traditionally 
minded husband had come, she thought. 

‘But .. .’ Gilan began. He was lost for words until he thought of an 


objection. ‘She’s small. How would she ever draw an eighty-pound 
bow? And that’s our principal weapon.’ 

Tm small,’ Halt said. ‘So’s Will.’ 

‘But girls have a different muscle structure to boys,’ Gilan said. He 
looked apologetically at Cassandra and Pauline. ‘I’m not being biased 
against girls here. It’s just a physical fact. In general, we’re more 
heavily muscled than you. And Maddie is a slightly built girl. She’d 
never build up the muscle mass that you need to shoot a longbow.’ 

‘Well, we’ll just have to find a way around that,’ Halt replied. 
‘Maybe change our thinking a little. On the other hand, girls are 
lighter on their feet than boys. She’d be excellent at silent movement 
and camouflage. She’s agile. She’s nimble. And those are all qualities 
that a Ranger needs.’ 

He could see Gilan was struggling with the concept. He smiled to 
himself. It was actually an idea that he’d been nursing for some 
months. Not specifically concerning Maddie, but as a general concept. 
He had been aware that there was a current shortage of suitable 
apprentice candidates, as Gilan had mentioned. And he’d begun to 
think that the Corps was ignoring a potential source of such people. 
Half the fifteen-year-olds in the Kingdom were girls. Some of them 
had to be suitable candidates. There were no female Rangers simply 
because there never had been. That, in itself, was not a good reason. It 
might well be time to blow away the cobwebs and let in some new 
thinking. 

And who better to sponsor such a new idea than Halt himself? After 
all, along with Crowley, he had reformed the Corps many years ago. 
Maybe it was time for a little more reforming. 

As to Gilan’s main objection — the difficulty of finding a girl strong 
enough to pull a longbow — Maddie was ideally suited to demonstrate 
an alternative solution. 

‘I wonder could you release your daughter from her quarters for an 
hour or so?’ he asked Cassandra and Horace. ‘I want her to show Gilan 
something.’ 


HALT, GILAN AND Maddie stood in the weapons practice yard of the 
Araluen Battleschool. For the purposes of this demonstration, Halt had 
requested that Horace and Cassandra stay away. He knew there was 
friction between the girl and her parents and he didn’t want that to 
interfere with her concentration. 

Maddie looked curiously at Halt. She wasn’t sure what was going on 
but she’d watched him set two old jousting helmets on posts about 
seventy metres from where they stood. He smiled at her. 

‘Gilan is interested in a potential new weapon for the Corps,’ he told 
her. ‘I thought you might be the best person to demonstrate it.’ 

‘You mean the sling?’ she said, glancing down at the double leather 
thongs in her right hand. When he had arranged her temporary 
release from detention, Halt had asked her to bring her sling and a 
supply of the ammunition she used. 

‘Exactly. Now, Gilan, would you agree that this would seem to be 
the optimum range for shooting at an armoured man?’ 

Gilan nodded. The longbow could shoot much further than seventy 
metres, of course. But at this range, it would still have the power and 
hitting force to send an arrow smashing through an enemy’s steel 
helmet. And if the shooter missed, there would still be time for 
another shot. 

Not that Rangers often missed — if ever. 

‘Then let’s see you do it,’ Halt said to Gilan. 

Gilan raised his bow and, with a smooth, automatic action that 
came from years of practice, brought an arrow from the quiver over 
his shoulder and laid it on the string. Without seeming to take aim, he 


drew back and shot. 

They heard the resounding clang as the arrow hit the left-hand 
helmet, punching through the steel at what would be forehead level. 
The helmet leapt and spun off the post, transfixed by the arrow, and 
rolled in the dust of the practice yard. 

‘Slow,’ said Halt. 

Gilan turned a pained eye on him. ‘Td like to see you do better,’ he 
challenged. 

Halt allowed himself a faint smile. ‘Unfortunately, I’ve left my bow 
in our apartment,’ he said, and Gilan sniffed. Halt glanced at Maddie. 
‘So we'll leave the second target to you, young lady.’ 

Maddie slipped the loop at one end of the sling around the middle 
finger of her right hand, then gripped the plaited end of the other 
thong between her thumb and forefinger. As she did this, she took a 
lead shot from the pouch at her belt and fitted it into the leather patch 
in the middle of the sling. Halt noted with approval that she did so 
without looking. Her eyes, slightly narrowed, were focused on the 
helmet at the far end of the practice yard. 

She turned side on, advancing her left leg towards the target, and 
let the shot dangle behind her body, at the end of the two thongs. She 
swung the sling in a slow pendulum motion several times, making 
sure the shot was firmly settled in its pouch. She pointed her left arm 
and hand towards the target, then whipped her right arm up in an 
overhand throwing action, her arm moving in a rapid arc about 
twenty degrees from the vertical and her body following through on 
the cast. As she reached the point of release, she let go the knotted 
end from between her thumb and forefinger. The shot flew out of the 
sling, the power of her throw magnified several times by the extra 
length and leverage that it added to the action. 

CLANG! 

The second helmet spun crazily on the pole, then came to rest on a 
drunken angle. 

Gilan nodded, impressed. ‘Not bad.’ 

He led the way down the practice yard to examine the result of her 
throw. There was an enormous dent in the helmet, also at forehead 
height. Some traces of bright silver metal were sprayed across the 
steel. 

‘Didn’t penetrate,’ he said, chewing his lip thoughtfully. 

Halt touched the massive dent in the helmet. ‘No. But would you 
care to have your head inside that helmet when this happened?’ 

‘It definitely wouldn’t do the wearer a lot of good,’ Gilan conceded. 
He rubbed his finger on the splash of silver metal. ‘What are you using 
as ammunition?’ he asked. Maddie took another projectile from the 
pouch at her belt and handed it to him. Gilan was momentarily 


surprised at the weight. 

‘Lead shot,’ she said. 

‘That seems to do the trick.’ He held out his hand and she passed 
him the sling. He examined it. 

‘So simple,’ he said. ‘And so deadly.’ He handed it back. ‘You use a 
different technique to your mother. I seem to recall that she spun it 
round and round, horizontally?’ He demonstrated, waving his right 
hand above his head in a flat circle. 

Maddie shrugged disparagingly. ‘Not a good technique,’ she said. ‘I 
don’t know how she ever hit anything. It’s so hard to judge when 
you're spinning it horizontally.’ 

‘Oh, she hit plenty of things,’ Halt told her. ‘But she had to practise 
for hours to get any sort of accuracy.’ 

‘This is more efficient,’ Maddie said. ‘And besides, if you stand up 
whirling the sling around your head two or three times, you’re making 
a target of yourself.’ 

‘Good point,’ Halt conceded. ‘How many shots can you get away in 
a minute?’ 

Maddie pushed out her bottom lip uncertainly. ‘I have no idea,’ she 
said. ‘Tve never timed myself.’ 

‘Then let’s see, shall we?’ Halt told her. He stopped and picked up 
the helmet Gilan had shot, pulling the arrow loose and returning it to 
the Ranger Commandant. Then he replaced the helmet on its post and 
gestured for Maddie to return to the shooting line. 

‘All right. Alternate between the two and we'll see how fast you 
are,’ he told her. ‘But remember, fast is no good if you aren’t accurate. 
If you’ve got a big, nasty Iberian pirate coming at you with a cutlass, 
it’s no good missing him five times in rapid succession. Better to hit 
him once, slowly.’ 

She smiled at him. ‘Point taken.’ She set her feet, reached into the 
ammunition pouch and loaded a shot into the sling. Once again, she 
let it swing slowly back and forth for a few seconds. 

‘Begin!’ Halt called. Gilan’s lips moved as he began silently counting 
off the seconds. 

She let fly with the shot and, before it struck the target, she was 
loading another into the sling. This time, she didn’t bother with those 
short preliminary swings but brought her arm up and over almost 
immediately. As she released, they heard the CLANG of her first shot 
hitting home. Then she was reloading and snapping her arm up and 
over once more, aiming at the first target again. 

CLANG! CLANG!. .. CLANG! CLANG! 

‘Stop shooting!’ Halt called as Gilan threw up his hand. She had 
managed to get six shots away in the minute he had counted to 
himself, although the fourth projectile had missed its target. 


‘Five out of six,’ he commented thoughtfully. ‘Not bad at all.’ 

Maddie turned and confronted the two Rangers, her feet set apart, 
her hands on her hips. 

‘Care to tell me what this is all about?’ she challenged, looking from 
one to the other. As Halt opened his mouth to reply, she waved a hand 
to stop him. 

‘And don’t tell me some fairy story about Gilan assessing the sling as 
a new weapon. If you were merely interested in the sling, why would 
you care how fast I can shoot?’ 

Gilan and Halt exchanged a quick look. It wasn’t wasted on Maddie. 
But neither said anything. 

‘It’s pretty obvious that you’re testing me, not the weapon. The 
question is, why?’ 

‘Maybe that’s something your parents should discuss with you,’ Halt 
said finally. 

Maddie sighed deeply. ‘Mum and Dad? All they’re interested in is 
keeping me cooped up. You know I’m confined to quarters for another 
week, don’t you?’ 

A smile touched the corners of Halt’s mouth. ‘I’d heard some 
rumour to that effect. And of course, there’s no good reason why 
they’ve done that, is there?’ 

Maddie rolled her eyes and sighed resignedly. ‘Oh, all right. Maybe I 
did sneak out and go hunting once or twice...’ 

Halt raised an eyebrow and she amended the statement. 

‘Five or six times then. And maybe I was just a little cheeky when 
they talked to me about it.’ 

The eyebrow, which had just returned to its normal position, went 
up again. 

‘All right, maybe I was a little more than that,’ she admitted. 
‘They’re only doing what they think is best for you, Maddie,’ Halt 
told her gently. She dropped her eyes and scuffed her boot in the sand 

of the practice yard. 

‘I kno-ow,’ she said unhappily. ‘But do they have to treat me like a 
precious princess all the time?’ 

‘Well, you are a princess — and you are precious to them,’ Halt said. 
‘And to all of us, as a matter of fact.’ 

He liked Maddie. Over the years, they had formed a close bond. 
Gilan was aware of this. That’s why he had decided to stay out of this 
discussion and leave it to Halt. 

In spite of herself, Maddie smiled faintly. ‘You always manage to tie 
me up in knots.’ 

Halt took her hand. ‘All I’m saying is that they care about you. They 
don’t mean to be so over-protective, but it’s hard for them to let go of 
the reins. They know it too. But believe me, they are trying, and 


they’ve had an idea.’ 

‘Which you won’t tell me about?’ 

‘No. It’s not up to me to do that. You should hear it from them.’ 

Maddie took a deep breath. ‘Then let’s go back to the keep and they 
can tell me,’ she said. ‘Assuming I passed whatever test you just set 
me?’ 

Halt looked at Gilan. ‘I think she passed, don’t you?’ 

Gilan smiled at the young princess. ‘Oh yes. I think so.’ 


MADDIE STOOD, NERVOUSLY facing Cassandra and Horace. Halt and Gilan 
had left her when they reached the door to the royal apartment. 

‘This is between you and your parents,’ Halt told her. ‘We’ll talk to 
you afterwards.’ 

Now she stood in silence, waiting for them to say something. 
Usually, she reflected gloomily, they were all too ready to talk — 
listing her long array of crimes. But now they seemed reluctant to 
begin. An uncertain look passed between them, as if each one was 
waiting for the other to start. The tension was getting too much for 
her to bear. She decided to take the bull by the horns. If it was going 
to be bad news - and she assumed it was — best to get it over with as 
quickly as possible. 

‘Halt said you had something to tell me,’ she said. 

There was another of those quick glances between them, then her 
father cleared his throat. 

‘Ah...ah-hum... well, your mother and I want to talk to you. 
About your future.’ 

Maddie’s heart sank into her boots. If it was going to be an official 
talk about her future, she knew what it would entail. More 
restrictions. More rules. Less freedom. There would be long 
dissertations about her duty as the second in line to the throne after 
her mother. There would be instructions as to what she could and 
couldn’t do. And there would be more of the latter than the former — 
by far. Her future was not a subject she wanted to discuss with her 
parents. But it was obvious she had no choice. She waited and now 
Cassandra spoke. 


‘Maddie, we can’t have you running wild, doing as you choose and 
taking risks the way you have been doing.’ Maddie’s mouth set in a 
thin line. She realised that she’d finally pushed her parents too far and 
now they wouldn’t back off. It was too late to make the sort of abject 
- and totally false - apology that had got her out of trouble in the 
past. She’d gone to that well too often, and now their patience was at 
an end. 

‘You need order and discipline in your life. You need a sense of 
purpose.’ That was her father. 

Her shoulders dropped in despair. Order, discipline and purpose, 
she thought. Could it get any worse than this? 

She thought frantically. Was there nothing she could do to stave this 
off? Was there no subterfuge she could attempt? She had to try. 

‘Mum, Dad, I know I’ve been behaving terribly and I can see how 
I’ve upset you. But I ~’ 

Her mother stopped her with an impatient gesture. 

‘It’s too late for that, Maddie. We’ve given you one chance after 
another and you’ve continued to do as you please and flout our 
authority. Well, our patience is finally at an end. Our minds are made 
up.’ 

And that was that, Maddie thought. She knew her mother well 
enough to know that Cassandra had a will of iron and would not be 
deterred from a path once she had chosen it. Maddie took a deep 
breath and waited for the worst. 

‘We’ve decided,’ Horace said, ‘to send you to Will as an apprentice.’ 

Maddie’s heart leapt. She kept her eyes cast down, not wanting 
them to see the sudden light of pleasure that she knew would be all 
too obvious. Waiting a few seconds until she had herself under 
control, she looked up at them, suddenly fearful that she had mistaken 
what Horace had said. 

‘Will?’ she said tentatively. “You mean Uncle Will?’ 

Will was her godfather. He’d been her sponsor at her naming day 
and had sworn to act in place of her parents if ever that became 
necessary. She loved Will. When she was a child, she had often visited 
him at Redmont Fief, staying in his warm little cabin and going on 
hunting and camping trips into the forest with him. Will was fun. Will 
had a mischievous sense of humour that matched her own. 

Of course, she thought, he’d been fairly serious since Alyss’s death. 
She had seen him once or twice since then and he’d been grim and 
humourless. But that was only to be expected. He’d get over that soon 
enough. She realised her mother was replying to the question she had 
asked. 

‘Yes. Will. Your godfather. We’re going to ask him to take you on as 
an apprentice and train you as a Ranger.’ 


‘But... Pm a girl,’ Maddie said uncertainly. 

Her mother regarded her dryly. ‘Sometimes I’ve wondered if you 
were aware of that,’ she said. 

Maddie waved the sarcasm aside. ‘I mean . . . there are no girl 
Rangers. There never have been . . . have there?’ She frowned, trying 
to think if she’d ever heard of such a thing. Then she shook her head. 
She was sure there never had been a girl Ranger before. 

‘You'll be the first,’ her father confirmed. 

‘And IIl be living with Uncle Will? At Redmont?’ she said. They 
both nodded, and she couldn’t help the huge smile spreading across 
her face. 

Castle Redmont was far less stuffy and formal than Araluen. Baron 
Arald and his wife, Sandra, were genial hosts and they’d always 
treated her with affection. Not only that, she thought, she would 
outrank everyone at Redmont — even Baron Arald. There would be 
nobody there who could tell her how to behave or what to do. This 
was wonderful news! 

‘Td go easy on the Uncle Will if I were you,’ Horace said in a 
warning tone. ‘You'll be his apprentice, you know.’ 

‘Yes. Yes,’ she said excitedly, her mind racing. She could see a 
future of hunting parties and dances and picnics at Castle Redmont, 
with her at the centre of things, ordering people to do her wishes, 
rather than being ordered about by her parents. 

Of course, she’d have to be careful that she didn’t overdo it. If word 
got back to them that she was enjoying herself too much, they were 
liable to cancel the whole idea. 

‘Life as an apprentice won’t be easy,’ her mother said, eyeing her 
carefully. 

Maddie rapidly composed her features so that she looked suitably 
chastened. ‘I know. But I’ll do my best.’ 

Inwardly, she was exultant. Will loved her. He doted on her. She 
could twist him around her little finger. She had always been able to. 
Why should things be different now? 

‘So... you're willing to take this on?’ Cassandra said, and Maddie 
lowered her gaze, nodding submissively. 

‘TIl do my best,’ she said. ‘I want you to be proud of me.’ 


Gilan and Halt rode up to the little cabin in the trees below Castle 
Redmont. As they approached the cabin, they could see a curl of wood 
smoke from the chimney. Tug, in his stable behind the cabin, neighed 
a greeting to Blaze and Abelard. They responded. 

‘Well, at least he’s home,’ Gilan said. 


As he spoke, the door to the cabin opened and Will stepped out onto 
the small verandah. He nodded to his two old friends. 

‘Halt. Gilan,’ he said. 

Halt’s heart sank a little at Will’s unemotional tone. Previously, 
their arrival at the cabin would have been an occasion for happy 
greetings, jokes and cheerful insults. Now Will simply leaned against a 
verandah post and watched them as they dismounted. 

Halt stepped towards the two steps leading up to the verandah, then 
paused. 

‘May we come in?’ he said pointedly. Will’s offhanded manner 
deserved some form of reproach. 

‘Of course.’ Will stood aside and motioned for them to enter the 
cabin. 

Halt took off his cloak and looked around the familiar space. He 
frowned slightly. There were unwashed dishes on the kitchen bench 
and two of the chairs were pulled out from the plain pine table, sitting 
at random angles. The fireplace was full of dead ashes and needed a 
good cleanout. Will’s cloak was tossed carelessly over the back of one 
of the armchairs that flanked the fireplace. Looking through the open 
door into Will’s bedroom, formerly his own, Halt could see that the 
bed was unmade. 

Will noticed the direction of his gaze and moved to close the 
bedroom door. 

‘Haven’t got round to cleaning up today,’ he mumbled. 

Halt raised an eyebrow. ‘Or yesterday, apparently.’ At least, he 
thought, his former apprentice had the grace to look a little 
embarrassed. 

‘Sit down,’ Will said, turning towards the small kitchen alcove. ‘I'll 
make some coffee.’ 

Halt and Gilan exchanged a glance as they sat in the armchairs by 
the fire. Gilan shook his head sadly. Obviously, Halt thought, their 
minds were running along similar lines. 

Will adjusted the draught on the pot belly stove in the kitchen then 
opened the firebox door and tossed in a few small sticks to get the 
flames going properly. He shook the kettle. There was a vague 
splashing sound. 

‘TIl get some water,’ he said and headed for the door. The pump was 
in the yard outside. Again his friends exchanged a look. Normal 
routine would be to fetch fresh water first thing in the morning. 

‘He just doesn’t seem to care about anything,’ Gilan said once Will 
was outside. 

Halt nodded, his brows coming together in a frown. ‘Then it’s up to 
us to shake him out of it.’ 

The door opened and Will returned with the full kettle. He set it on 


the hotplate, then busied himself getting cups, coffee and the coffee 
pot ready. 

‘I know why you're here,’ he said. 

Halt shrugged. ‘Maybe you don’t,’ he replied. 

‘You’re going to tell me to snap out of it and pull myself together,’ 
Will said. ‘Well, I’m sorry the place is a mess. I’m sorry I’m a mess.’ 
Now that he mentioned the fact, Halt noticed that his clothes were 
crumpled and stained and his hair and beard were long and uncut. 
‘But I don’t care about all that. All I care about is seeing Jory Ruhl on 
the end of a noose.’ 

‘I can understand that,’ Gilan said. ‘But the Corps needs you.’ 

‘The Corps may just have to do without me until I’m ready,’ Will 
said petulantly. ‘I have more important matters to attend to.’ 


THERE WAS A moment of silence in the cabin, then Halt rose slowly to 
his feet, his eyes blazing with anger. He pointed a finger at his former 
apprentice. When he spoke, his voice was barely above a whisper. But 
it was no less intense for all that. 

‘How dare you say that!’ he spat. ‘How dare you turn your back on 
the Corps the moment you have some personal grief in your life? I 
didn’t spend years training you and caring about you, and watching 
you grow into a man I was proud of, to see you crumble like this! You 
took an oath when you joined the Corps. I know it meant something 
to you then. Does it mean nothing to you now?’ 

Will made an awkward gesture. ‘No. I... I just...’ 

‘Will, I’m sorry Alyss is gone. I really am. I loved her, you know. We 
all did.’ 

‘Not as much as I did,’ Will said bitterly. 

Halt nodded. ‘No. The hurt is deeper for you. And it will be harder 
to bear. But you can bear it. You must bear it. You have to move on.’ 

Will faced him angrily. ‘D’you expect me to just forget about her?’ 

‘No! I expect you to remember her always. And to cherish and 
honour that memory. But honouring her memory doesn’t mean eating 
yourself up with this obsession for revenge until there’s no room for 
anything else in your life. It’s destroying you, Will.’ 

‘Just let me find Ruhl,’ Will said, a pleading note in his voice. ‘Let 
me find him and bring him to trial and then Pll be glad to get back to 
being a Ranger again.’ 

‘It doesn’t work that way,’ Gilan said angrily. ‘You’re a Ranger and 
you have your duties to attend to as a Ranger. We all do. You can’t 


put them aside to suit yourself, then take them up again when you feel 
like it. 

‘You are one of the rare people who can make a difference to this 
world. You’re a leader. You’re a hero to thousands of ordinary people. 
They look up to you and respect you. You give them hope and 
something to believe in. How dare you reject that responsibility? How 
dare you throw their respect for you back in their faces?’ 

‘Maybe I don’t care about them,’ Will said, his voice low. 

‘Then you’re not the person I taught about honour and duty,’ Halt 
threw at him and Will flushed. 

‘You’re needed, Will,’ Gilan said softly, the anger dissipated now. 
‘The Corps needs you and your friends need you.’ 

‘What friends?’ Will asked. 

‘Horace and Evanlyn,’ Halt told him. ‘Your oldest friends in the 
world. The man you’ve fought beside countless times. And the girl 
who faced danger with you — who refused to abandon you when the 
Skandians captured you at the Rift, and when the Temujai overran 
your position in Skandia. They’re asking for your help. Are you going 
to refuse them - while you skulk in a corner feeling sorry for 
yourself?’ 

‘They need me?’ Will said uncertainly. ‘What’s wrong?’ 

‘It’s Maddie. Your goddaughter. She’s constantly getting into 
trouble. She’s running wild and driving them crazy. They’re worried 
about her and they can’t find a way to bring her into control. They 
think you might be able to.’ 

Will frowned. ‘Me? What can I do? If they can’t handle her, how do 
they expect me to do it?’ 

‘They want you to train her as an apprentice,’ Gilan said. 

Will actually recoiled in shock at those words. ‘Maddie? A girl?’ 

‘Maddie. A girl,’ Halt repeated. He reached inside his jerkin and 
produced a linen envelope, holding it out to Will. ‘They’ve written to 
you, asking for your help.’ 

Will took the envelope distractedly. His mind was whirling at high 
speed. A girl apprentice? There had never been such a thing, he 
thought. Then he wondered, why not? All his life he had been open to 
new ideas, new thinking. Why not this? Evanlyn would have made a 
superb Ranger, he thought. She was brave and quick-witted and 
intelligent. And her daughter was the same. He glanced down at the 
envelope again, seeing Evanlyn’s seal in the red wax that fastened it. 

‘TIl give you my answer tomorrow,’ he said. 


Later that night, Will slit open the envelope that held the letter from 


Horace and Cassandra. 

There was a separate inclusion in the letter, but it was marked to be 
read second. As he studied the words before him, his heart went out to 
his friends. It was a short letter, but none the less poignant for its 
brevity. 


Will, 

Horace and I are in desperate need of your help. Madelyn has become almost 
uncontrollable and wilful — and, in spite of all our best efforts, we are at our wits’ end as to 
what to do about her. 

Madelyn, as you know, will inherit the throne one day and she needs to begin learning 
the discipline and responsibilities that will go with that role. But she refuses to listen to 
either Horace or myself. She suits herself, running off into the forest at night, putting herself 
at risk while she does so. 

In addition, of course, she puts the Kingdom at risk. If she were to be captured or 
kidnapped, Horace and I would be placed in an untenable position. If she were taken by 
enemies of the state, we would have to choose between the welfare of our daughter and our 
country. We have tried to explain this but she shrugs off the possibility, laughing at what she 
sees to be our excessive caution. 

I’ve tried everything to discipline her and bring her under control, but my efforts have 
been in vain. She insists on defying me and Horace and, living here in Castle Araluen, she’s 
surrounded by people whom she can all too easily bend to her will. Some of these 
subordinates are in honest awe of her position. Others, we fear, could be sowing the seeds 
for favourable consideration in the future. 

Whichever reason is the case, we’re watching our daughter turn into an undisciplined, 
self-indulgent rebel. She must learn that her privileged life also brings with it responsibilities 
and duties. 

As we’ve discussed this problem, we have come to the conclusion that drastic measures 
are required. Maddie needs to be removed from the privileged atmosphere of life at court 
and made to understand the realities of this world. At the same time, she must learn the 
skills and self-discipline that she will need as a future ruler. 

Talking about this, Horace and I have agreed that you may well be the best person to help 
her — and us. You love Maddie, and so do we. Just as important, she loves you and respects 
you. You have a special relationship with her that may well snap her out of this behaviour. 
People tell us it’s a phase and most teenagers go through this state of rebellion against their 
parents. In time, she may come through it herself. But we live in uncertain times. My father 
is ill, as you know, and I have taken over the responsibility of running the Kingdom in his 
place. If anything were to happen to me, she would have to take over and, frankly, I worry 
that she wouldn’t be up to the challenge. 

Teach her, Will. Take her under your wing and teach her how to be strong and 
responsible and brave. She has the potential to be all these things but she needs guidance. 
For the sake of our long friendship, I ask you to provide it. 

Evanlyn (Cassandra) 


Beneath the words penned by Cassandra, Horace had added a brief 
note of his own. 


Will, 

Please agree to our request. Cassandra won’t admit it, but the strain of ruling the Kingdom 
is too heavy. She can’t cope with the extra tension of Maddie’s behaviour at the same time. I 
worry for her health and wellbeing, as well as that of our daughter. 

I would do this if I could. But I’ve tried and failed. Perhaps when Maddie was younger, 
we made the mistake of overindulging her. It’s an easy trap to fall into with an only child. 
Now she needs an outside hand — from a person she trusts and respects. I can think of no 
person more suited to that task than you. 

If you read the extra document we’ve included, you will realise how seriously we view this 
whole affair. Use it if you must. I fear you may well have to. 


Over the years, you’ve stood by me more times than I can count. I beg you to do so one 
more time. 
Horace 


Will folded the letter and tapped it thoughtfully against his palm. 
Then he opened the second document. It was short and to the point — 
only a few paragraphs in length. But his eyes widened in surprise. 
Then he re-folded it and leaned back in his chair, thinking. 

Gilan had tried to stir him from his obsession with revenge against 
Jory Ruhl and his gang. He had used words like ‘duty’ and 
‘obligation’. They were abstract terms and they paled into 
insignificance in the light of the heart-wrenching hurt of Alyss’s death. 

But this was something far more tangible and immediate. A plea for 
help from the two people whom he now loved most in the world - 
whom he had loved for years. He wavered, then asked himself the 
pivotal question. 

‘What would Alyss want me to do?’ 

He said the words aloud and, as ever, his dog Sable’s head rose and 
her tail thumped once. He ignored her. He knew what Alyss would say 
if she were here. 

She might consider the fact that, by agreeing to train Madelyn, he 
would be serving the Kingdom and helping secure its future. But even 
more important would be one overlying fact. He could almost hear her 
voice saying two words. 

‘They’re friends.’ 

Old friends. Best friends. Friendships that had been tested in the 
fires of a dozen challenges. Two people who had stood by him and 
saved his life more times than he could count. 

There was no question as to what his answer was going to be. This 
was a request he simply could not refuse. 


ON THE APPOINTED day, Maddie arrived at Will’s little cottage below 
Castle Redmont to begin her training. 

She arrived on the correct day, but not at the correct hour. Will had 
expected her at the ninth hour of the morning. It was well after 
midday when she rode into the small clearing. By that stage, Will had 
given up waiting for her. For the first two hours, he sat expectantly on 
the verandah of the little cabin, staring down the narrow track among 
the trees where he knew she would appear. 

Finally, with a muttered expression of disgust, he went back inside 
to read the latest sheaf of reports that had arrived that morning from 
Gilan. It was normal routine for all Rangers to study reports from 
other fiefs. But Will had an extra interest. He scanned the reports — 
gathered from Rangers all over the country and detailing local crimes 
and out-of-the-ordinary events — looking for any hint of activity that 
might indicate where Jory Ruhl had gone to ground. 

He was engrossed in an account from Cordom Fief of a criminal 
ferry master who took on passengers to cross the Gadmun River, then 
robbed them, stripped them and forced them overboard to take their 
chances with the swift-running current. He set the report to one side, 
placing it in a leather folder that contained a thin sheaf of other 
reports that might relate to Jory Ruhl. 

‘Could be him,’ he said to himself. ‘Sort of thing he’d do.’ 

Sable, lying on the floor beside him, chin on her paws, opened her 
eyes and looked up at him expectantly, her tail swishing heavily. He 
shook his head. ‘Just talking to myself,’ he told her. ‘Go back to sleep.’ 

Which she did, with remarkable speed. 


A few minutes later, her eyes opened again and she turned her head 
towards the door. Shortly after she did so, Will heard Tug’s quick 
neigh of warning from the stable. It was pitched low — a warning to 
Will, not the loud greeting Tug had issued to Abelard and Blaze when 
Halt and Gilan had come to visit. Tug’s signal held no overtones of 
danger. He was merely reporting the presence of people approaching 
the cabin. Whether friend or foe, he had no idea. 

Sable rose with a grunt, shook herself and headed for the door, head 
down, nose sniffing the ground before her. Will laid down the report, 
pushed back his chair and rose as well. He allowed Sable to slip 
through the door the moment the gap was wide enough. Then he 
stepped out onto the verandah, moving out of the shadow to stand at 
the edge of the boards, leaning against one of the support poles. 

He was in time to see Maddie emerge from the trees and ride into 
the small clearing in front of the cabin. His right eyebrow went up in a 
question mark as he realised that she wasn’t alone. Another girl, of a 
similar age, was riding a few paces behind her. But where Maddie was 
slightly built and graceful in her movements, the other girl was a little 
overweight and looked uncomfortable in the saddle. 

There were other differences. Maddie rode a sand-coloured Arridan 
gelding. It had fine lines and slender limbs, and a proud, intelligent 
face. It carried itself with dignity, stepping short and placing its 
hooves delicately with each pace. The other girl’s mount was a placid- 
looking mare. A little taller than Maddie’s horse, it was heavy-boned 
and had none of the Arridan’s grace or fluidity of movement. 

Their clothes were different too. Maddie wore fine woollen 
breeches, with knee-high riding boots and a purple short-sleeved 
jacket made from fine glove-quality leather. It was cinched at the 
waist by a belt made of connected silver discs, and a long dagger hung 
at her side, in a worked leather scabbard. 

She wore a waist-length cape as well, off-setting it one side and 
leaving her right arm and shoulder unencumbered, an affectation that 
had become popular among wealthy young cavalry officers in the past 
few years. 

Her companion wore a plain green linen dress, with a serviceable, 
but unadorned, woollen cloak over it. She looked around her with 
curiosity and a little uncertainty, while Maddie carried herself with 
confidence and an air of familiarity. 

Gorlog’s breath, Will thought to himself. She’s brought her maid 
with her. 

And not just her maid. Trotting obediently behind the two riders 
was a bay pack horse. Short-legged and barrel-bodied, it was 
festooned with leather valises hanging from the horns of its pack 
saddle. It looked to be carrying more weight than either of the two 


saddle horses. 

Will took a deep breath. His first instinct was to bellow a tirade of 
angry questions at Madelyn, beginning with What do you think you’re 
doing? then moving on through Who the blue blazes is this with you? 
and finishing with What have you packed for? A twelve-month grand tour 
round the country? 

Instead, he controlled himself, waiting until Madelyn registered his 
presence on the verandah. She smiled winningly. 

‘Hello, Uncle Will. I didn’t notice you there. You Rangers certainly 
can move quietly when you want to, can’t you? I'll look forward to 
learning more about that in the next few weeks.’ 

Will noted the time frame she mentioned. She has no idea how long 
this is going to take, he thought. She thinks she’s going to spend a 
couple of weeks running round the forest and then go home. 

He bit back the furious phrases that were forming in his mind. 

‘You're late,’ he said in a quiet voice. 

She looked a little surprised, then shrugged. ‘Am I? I had no idea. I 
was told to get here today. I didn’t know there was any special time.’ 

‘There was. The ninth hour. It was in your orders from Gilan.’ 

Maddie frowned, still not showing too much remorse over her late 
arrival. ‘Orders?’ she said. She looked at her maid. ‘Rose-Jean, did 
Commandant Gilan give you any orders for me?’ 

The other girl looked confused, and a little worried. If Maddie 
hadn’t noticed Will’s irate expression, her maid definitely had. She 
was, after all, a servant, and accustomed to being alert for signs of 
displeasure from her superiors. 

‘No, my lady. He ~’ 

‘He would have given them to you, Maddie,’ Will interrupted 
roughly. ‘A letter. In a thick linen envelope.’ 

‘Oh... that?’ Maddie said. She laughed. ‘Yes. I got that. I thought it 
was just a farewell letter — a going-away card or something. I haven’t 
read it yet.’ 

‘Perhaps it might be a good idea if you did,’ Will said. His voice was 
dangerously low. Maddie didn’t notice, but Rose-Jean definitely did. 
Her worried expression became even more concerned. 

‘Oh, PI do it later!’ Maddie said easily. ‘I’m sure you can fill me in 
on anything I need to know.’ 

‘Well, one thing you need to know is that you were due here over 
three hours ago. Where have you been?’ 

Maddie still wasn’t getting it. Her maid looked around, wishing she 
could shrink behind something for protection when the storm broke — 
as she knew it was going to. She had no idea why the grim, bearded 
Ranger was so furious. Her mistress had told her that they were off for 
a holiday in one of the provincial fiefs. But now she was sensing there 


was a lot more to it than that. 

‘We stopped at the castle to see Arald and Sandra,’ Maddie said 
carelessly. 

‘Baron Arald and Lady Sandra,’ Will corrected her, placing slight 
emphasis on the two titles. 

Maddie shrugged, grinning. ‘To you, maybe. To me they’re Arald 
and Sandra.’ 

Will’s fury mounted even further. He was beginning to understand 
what Evanlyn and Horace had been going through with their 
daughter. But he controlled himself with an effort, speaking very 
slowly and deliberately. He didn’t want a confrontation here with 
Madelyn, especially in front of her maid. He knew that the servant 
would be embarrassed and uncomfortable if there was a scene. 

‘No. To you they are Baron Arald and Lady Sandra. And you’d better 
get used to it,’ he said. 

Maddie cocked her head at him, a puzzled smile on her face. 

‘Uncle Will, I’ve always called them Arald and Sandra. You probably 
don’t understand that. But as princess, I outrank them.’ 

Will took a deep breath. He looked briefly at the servant girl and 
saw the tension in her posture. He let the breath out and then said in a 
reasonable tone: ‘Maddie, dismount, would you, and step this way?’ 
He indicated that he wanted her to join him on the verandah of the 
cabin. She nodded and dismounted smoothly, passing her bridle to the 
servant girl. 

‘Hold on to Sundancer for me, would you, Rose-Jean?’ she said. 
Then she walked across the small clearing and stepped up onto the 
verandah. Will took her elbow and led her a few paces further away. 

‘I must say, Uncle Will, you are behaving quite strangely. I’ve never 
seen you this way,’ Maddie said. 

When they were out of the servant’s earshot, Will said quietly, 
‘Maddie, there are several facts that you need to get used to. You are 
not here for a glorified holiday ~’ 

‘Oh, I know that!’ she interrupted, with a dismissive gesture. 
‘Mother and Father have some crazy notion that I’m supposed to learn 


? 


‘Be quiet!’ Will snapped. As before, he kept his voice low but there 
was no mistaking the intensity of his tone. Madelyn actually recoiled a 
half pace. Nobody had ever spoken to her that way in her life. Well, 
perhaps her parents had, but certainly nobody of any lesser rank. 

‘Uncle Will ~’ she began haughtily, but Will made a chopping 
gesture with his right hand that cut her off before she could say any 
more. 

‘Forget Uncle Will. Whether you realise it or not, you are now a 
member of the Ranger Corps and I am your mentor. As Rangers, we 


refer to each other by our first names. So you will call me Will - 
nothing more than that. I am not your uncle. I am not your godfather. 
I am your mentor and your instructor. You are my pupil and my 
apprentice. I will call you Maddie or Madelyn. We have no special 
relationship other than mentor and apprentice. Do you understand?’ 

Now Maddie’s brows came together in a stubborn knot and she 
glared at the grey-bearded figure before her. 

‘I think you’re presuming a little here, Unc . . . Will,’ she corrected 
herself. ‘Let’s not forget that I am the Royal Princess of Araluen.’ 

‘And let’s not forget that I am a King’s Ranger,’ Will said evenly. He 
saw the brief light of puzzlement in her eyes and elaborated. ‘I answer 
only to the King, or his representative. Nobody else. In this case, that’s 
your mother. 

‘Although we rarely make a point of it, technically, I outrank 
everyone but the King or his representative. That means barons, their 
wives, knights . . . and royal princesses.’ 

‘That can’t be right!’ Maddie protested. ‘I’ve never heard of such a 
thing!’ 

‘As I said, we don’t often make a point of it. But you can believe 
that I am right. What’s more, your mother and father have given me 
full authority over you while you’re undergoing your training. So your 
rank here means nothing to me, or to anyone else.’ 

Maddie’s confident air began to desert her. She knew that Rangers 
did wield enormous, and often undefined, power and authority in the 
Kingdom. And while she wasn’t entirely sure that what Will had said 
was true, neither was she sure that it wasn’t. 

‘Now,’ Will continued, in a more conciliatory tone, ‘you will be 
staying here with me during your training, not in the castle. But your 
maid will not. Rangers don’t have maids. And Rangers’ apprentices 
definitely don’t have them.’ 

He left Maddie with her jaw hanging open and stepped back down 
the verandah to speak to Rose-Jean. 

‘Rose-Jean,’ he said, ‘Madelyn will be living here in the cabin while 
she trains as a Ranger. Unfortunately, as you can see, we’re rather 
cramped for space. Would you mind riding back to the castle and 
telling the Baron’s seneschal that you will need accommodation there 
until such time as we can have you escorted back to Castle Araluen?’ 

Rose-Jean looked to her mistress, not sure how to react. If she 
obeyed the Ranger, she knew she risked Madelyn’s anger. But she also 
knew that no wise person disregarded the instructions of a Ranger — 
especially such a senior one as the famous Will Treaty. Will sensed her 
dilemma and stepped forward, taking the bridle to Maddie’s horse 
from her unresisting hand. 

‘It’s all right, Rose-Jean,’ he said soothingly. ‘Just ride up to the 


castle. There’s a good girl.’ 

‘Rose-Jean —’ Maddie began. 

‘Be quiet!’ Will snapped, without turning to look at her. Then he 
gestured for the servant girl to leave. Coming to a decision, Rose-Jean 
wheeled her horse and trotted back up the path towards the castle. 
The pack horse watched her go, uncertain whether to follow. Then, in 
the absence of any definite instructions, it lowered its head and began 
to crop the short grass at the edge of the clearing. 

Will proffered Sundancer’s bridle to a very surprised and deflated 
princess. 

‘Put your horse in the stable behind the cabin,’ he said. ‘I'll take 
care of your pack horse.’ 

Then, as Madelyn moved forward to take the bridle from his hand, 
he added, ‘But this will be the last time I do.’ 


ONCE THE HORSES were settled in the stable, Will showed Madelyn the 
small room that would be hers. Remembering his own first day, he 
had placed a vase of bright wildflowers in the room, just as Halt had 
done for him, so many years before. But it was going to take more 
than a bunch of flowers to help Maddie recover from the state of 
shock and hurt that had overcome her upon her arrival. 

She went into the room and shut the door behind her. In his day it 
had been no more than a curtain, but he had decided that Madelyn 
might need a more substantial form of privacy while she was with him 
and had asked Redmont’s carpenters to fit the door before her arrival. 

He looked at the closed door, wondering whether to summon her 
out of the room. But he decided that she’d had enough surprises for 
one day and let her have a few hours to mull things over. 

He prepared dinner — a savoury stew of chicken and potatoes - and 
as darkness fell, he lit lanterns in the main room of the cabin, and 
prepared a fire. 

The warm, yellow light of the lanterns and the flickering flames of 
the fire cast a cheerful aura round the room. When he felt she’d had 
enough time to brood, he rapped gently on the door. 

‘Maddie,’ he said. ‘Dinner.’ 

In her room, hunger competed against pride and hurt feelings. After 
several minutes, hunger won and the door opened. She emerged with 
as much dignity as she could muster, taking her seat at the table while 
he served her. 

She ate hungrily, noting with surprise how delicious the meal was. 
She had no idea that Will could cook so well. But the mood between 


them was still strained, and their conversation was limited to 
necessities — such as the occasional request for salt or bread to be 
passed. When she finished, she rose from the table. 

‘Tm going to my room,’ she said. For a moment, she had considered 
asking permission, but stubbornly discarded the idea. 

Will met her gaze, seeing the anger still there. Give her time, he 
thought, and nodded assent. 

‘Good idea. Tomorrow will be a big day.’ 


—————— 


Maddie lay wide awake on the small bed for hours, listening to the 
night sounds of the forest around her, and fighting back the tears that 
threatened to claim her. This was all so different to what she had 
thought it would be. Will — her loving Uncle Will for so many years — 
was being grim and distant. His disapproval of her was obvious. 

But why, she wondered. What had she done wrong? 

In truth, although she wasn’t aware of it herself, Madelyn’s 
arrogance and bumptiousness stemmed from a feeling of inferiority 
and a lack of self-esteem. 

Her parents were renowned throughout the Kingdom. Horace, her 
father, was the most skilled knight in Araluen, feared by enemies and 
respected by friends. He was a larger-than-life figure, a true hero. 

And her mother was no less so. She was a princess, of course, and 
was currently ruling the Kingdom in her father’s place. But she too 
had earned the approval and respect of her subjects. Her life had been 
packed full of adventure and achievement. 

Against this, what had Maddie done? What could she hope to 
accomplish? The more she measured herself against her famous 
parents, the more she found herself lacking. 

Tears threatened once more but she knuckled her eyes furiously, 
forcing them back and refusing to let them fall. 

I won’t cry, she told herself furiously, and eventually, with that 
thought uppermost in her mind, she fell into a restless sleep. 

She awoke to the sound of Will quietly clattering pots and pans in 
the kitchen. For a moment, she had no idea where she was and she 
looked around the little room, trying to place herself. For the first 
time, she noticed the bright posy of flowers on the windowsill, and the 
neatly folded towel on the foot of her bed. Hanging on a peg on the 
back of the door was a towelling gown - a bathrobe, she guessed. 

She rose and opened the door. Will, busy in the small kitchen 
alcove, heard her and turned. 

‘Sleep well?’ he asked and she nodded. She looked around the small 
cabin, taking in details for the first time. The previous night, she had 


been too shocked and confused to notice much. Now she saw there 
was just one large central room, with a kitchen alcove, and another 
bedroom leading off from it. Will saw her puzzled expression. 

‘Wash house is at the back,’ he said. ‘Breakfast in ten minutes.’ 

She nodded again, uncertain as to how to respond. His tone and 
manner were not as grim as the previous night. She decided to keep 
her reaction neutral. She went back into her room, retrieved the towel 
and the gown, then headed out the door. 

Will’s border shepherd was sprawled in the early morning sunshine 
on the verandah. She thumped her tail in greeting and Maddie 
stopped to scratch her ears. 

‘Hello, girl,’ she said. ‘What’s your name?’ 

Sable, of course, didn’t reply. But she stretched her head back, eyes 
closed in pleasure, to allow Maddie to fondle her chin and the thick 
fur under her neck. Maddie gave her a final pat and rose. She looked 
around her, taking in the sight of the little clearing. It really was a 
beautiful spot, she decided. The sun was just beginning to show over 
the tops of the trees, and the air was fresh with the scent of early 
morning. 

She washed under the rudimentary shower bath in the wash house, 
shivering as the cold water hit. Then she towelled herself briskly, 
donned the bathrobe and returned to the cabin. Back in her room, she 
hesitated, wondering what she should wear. She had discarded her 
clothes on the floor the previous night but, of course, Rose-Jean 
wasn’t here to pick them up and fold them, and lay out fresh clothes 
for the day ahead. In fact, her clothes were all in the valises, which 
were still in the stable. 

Finally, she decided she’d don the clothes she’d worn the previous 
day. Dressed, she went back out into the main room. 

Will looked up, nodding a welcome. He was laying a plate on the 
table. 

‘I didn’t know how you’d like your eggs,’ he said. ‘I scrambled 
them.’ 

She wrinkled her nose. ‘I don’t like eggs at all.’ 

Will took a deep breath. ‘You don’t like eggs,’ he repeated. She 
shook her head. ‘How about bacon?’ He glanced towards the cooking 
stove, where another pan was spluttering cheerfully on the hotplate 
over the coals. 

Again, she shook her head. It struck him that it was a fussy little 
gesture but he held his temper. 

‘We have a special air-cured ham that’s made for us by a pork 
butcher at Castle Araluen,’ Maddie said. ‘It’s so light and delicate. It 
just melts on your tongue. But bacon?’ She shivered dramatically. 
‘Yuck!’ 


‘Well, we don’t have any air-cured ham. Maybe later we could go 
shopping in Wensley Village and pick up some larks’ tongues instead?’ 
Will suggested, the sarcasm heavy in his tone. She shook her head, 
ignoring it. 

‘T like fruit,’ she said. 

Will heaved a small sigh of relief. ‘Fruit is good,’ he said. He 
selected a large, shiny apple from a bowl on the kitchen counter and 
placed it on a plate in front of her. She looked at it uncertainly. 

‘Apples aren’t fruit?’ Will asked. 

Maddie made a small gesture. ‘Well, usually, the servants peel it and 
slice it for me,’ she said. 

There was a long silence. They looked at each other. She could 
sense that, once again, she had annoyed him. Suddenly, he moved, 
taking the apple off the plate and setting it on the rough wood of the 
table top. 

There was a hiss of steel on leather as his saxe knife leapt from its 
scabbard at his side. Then he brought it down with a resounding 
clunk, chopping the apple into two halves that oscillated gently on the 
table. 

‘Consider it sliced,’ he told her. 


Breakfast continued in a strained silence. Will, relenting somewhat, 
produced a fresh loaf of bread, along with butter and conserves made 
from raspberries. The conserve had been a gift to him from Jenny and 
it was his favourite. He wondered wryly why he was giving some of it 
to Maddie. 

She ate it with relish, realising how hungry she had been. Will, for 
his part, ate the scrambled eggs and bacon that he had prepared 
earlier. As Maddie finished her bread and jam, he reached behind him 
to the coffee pot steaming on the stove hotplate. Coffee would set 
everything right, he thought. Nobody could maintain a sulk when they 
had a cup of hot, sweet coffee before them. 

‘Coffee?’ he said, already beginning to pour some of the fragrant 
liquid into her cup. 

‘I don’t drink coffee,’ she told him. 

Will’s eyebrows arched in surprise. ‘Why not?’ he asked her. 
‘Everyone drinks coffee.’ 

‘Not me. I don’t like the taste. ’'d prefer milk if you have it... 
please,’ she added, after a pause. 

He accepted that the last word was a major concession on her part. 
There was a jug of fresh milk cooling under a damp cloth. He fetched 
it and poured it for her, shaking his head as he watched the creamy 


white liquid filling her cup. 

‘How do they expect me to make a Ranger out of you?’ he muttered. 

She wasn’t sure how she should answer that. Wisely, she remained 
silent. But the milk was good, she thought. 

After breakfast, Will sipped his second cup of coffee. Perhaps there 
was something to be said for her not drinking the beverage, he 
thought, if it left extra in the pot for him. Maddie finished her milk 
and picked up all the stray crust and bread crumbs from her plate. 

‘That’s excellent bread,’ she said. ‘Did you make it too?’ She wasn’t 
sure how far his cooking skills stretched. But he shook his head. 

‘There’s a baker in Wensley who brings it over each morning. 
Actually, in the future, you can go fetch it and save him a trip. That 
can be one of your we-don’t-have-a-maid duties.’ 

She sensed he was testing her and refused to rise to the bait. She 
simply nodded and he went on. 

‘In addition, you’ll make your bed and tidy your room each morning 
before breakfast.’ 

He cast a meaningful look at her room, where the bedclothes were 
still tumbled and twisted. 

‘Make my bed? I don’t ~ 

‘Yes, you do. Or did you assume the maid would be doing that for 
you?’ 

She set her jaw angrily. ‘Well, I don’t see why we should live like 
peasants,’ she said. ‘Rose-Jean could easily come down here each day 
and ~’ 

‘Rose-Jean is gone,’ he told her. 

For a moment she didn’t comprehend. ‘Gone? Gone where?’ 

‘Back to Castle Araluen. There was a mail courier wagon leaving 
earlier this morning and I arranged for her to go with it. Couldn’t have 
her stumbling around the countryside on her own, could we?’ 

‘But . . . she was my maid. You had no right to. . .’ She stopped, 
seeing the hard light in his eyes. 

‘Maddie, please understand, I have every right. She was your maid 
when you were the princess. Now you’re a Ranger’s apprentice. And 
Rangers don’t have maids. I think I mentioned that.’ 

Will felt a grim twist of amusement as he recalled a similar 
conversation with Halt in his first few days as an apprentice. What 
Ranger’s apprentices do is the housework, he remembered Halt telling 
him. 

‘In addition,’ he added, ‘you’ll sweep this room each day after 
breakfast, and clean out the fireplace and stove firebox. And every 
Friday, you can take the rug outside and beat the dust out of it.’ 

She glared at him, eyes slitted. He pretended not to notice for a few 
seconds, then raised his eyebrows in a question. 


‘Did you have something to say?’ he asked. 

She answered very deliberately. ‘May I enquire, who performed 
these tasks before I arrived?’ 

Will nodded as if the question was a good one. ‘Actually, I did,’ he 
told her. ‘I can see now why Halt enjoyed having apprentices. Should 
have taken one on long ago myself.’ 

She said nothing, but rose and made her way into her room, making 
her bed in a series of brisk, angry movements. When she was finished, 
she looked around the room and saw that there was only one small 
curtained-off area for clothes storage. It wouldn’t fit one-tenth of the 
clothes she’d brought with her. 

‘Where am I going to keep my clothes?’ she demanded. 

Will put his head round the door and gestured to the small 
curtained area. ‘That should do you,’ he told her. 

She shook her head and gave a hollow laugh. ‘That little space will 
barely fit any of the clothes I brought with me.’ 

Will waved a hand airily. 

‘Oh, don’t worry about them,’ he said. ‘They’re already on their way 
back to Castle Araluen with Rose-Jean.’ 


‘ARE YOU SURE you're not being too hard on her?’ Jenny asked. 

Will considered the question for a moment, then shook his head. 

‘I think I have to be tough, Jen,’ he said. ‘She’s spoiled and wilful 
and arrogant, and I’m going to need to shake that out of her if I’m to 
make a go of it.’ 

They were sitting under an awning in the outdoor eating area at the 
front of Jenny’s restaurant. She gave him an appraising look, then 
nodded. 

‘Maybe. But don’t overdo it, will you? I’m sure she’s not a bad kid at 
heart.’ 

‘Well, Pm trying to remember how Halt treated me,’ Will said, ‘and 
I’m being guided by that.’ 

‘You said at the time that he treated you horribly,’ she said with a 
smile. ‘And you weren’t even a princess.’ 

‘Neither is she now. And that’s what I have to remember. She’s my 
apprentice and she has no more rights or privileges than any other 
apprentice. She gets no special treatment.’ 

‘Just make sure that while you’re not giving her any special 
treatment you’re not leaning too far in the other direction,’ Jenny 
warned him. ‘Where is she now, by the way?’ 

‘She’s with Mistress Buttersby, being fitted for her uniforms,’ Will 
said, jerking a thumb down the high street. ‘At least, Mistress 
Buttersby is showing her how to alter the clothes so they fit. Maddie’s 
going to have to do the job herself. She could be some time,’ he added 
wryly. 

Jenny looked at him. It was the first trace of humour she’d seen 


from her old friend for months. But she was wise enough not to 
mention it. She filed the thought away. She’d share it with Gilan when 
next he visited Redmont Fief — something he did more than was 
strictly necessary. She knew how much Will was hurting over the loss 
of Alyss and she thought it was a stroke of genius to assign Maddie to 
him as an apprentice. She glanced along the high street and pointed. 

‘Looks like she’s coming now.’ 

Maddie was trudging up the shallow hill towards them, her arms 
encumbered with a pile of garments. Draped awkwardly over her 
shoulder was a familiar item — the mottled grey and green cloak that 
was standard wear for all Rangers and their apprentices. 

‘She looks a little overwhelmed,’ Jenny added, smiling, as Maddie 
managed to drop a pair of boots and a leather vest into the dust. As 
she bent to retrieve them, she spilled more garments. She’d received 
three uniforms — woollen shirts and breeches, the leather jerkin and 
two pairs of boots — along with the cloak, and the mass of clothes was 
proving hard to manage. 

‘It’s been an overwhelming day,’ Will said. But he made no attempt 
to rise and move to her assistance. As Maddie came closer, boots, 
shirts and breeches balanced precariously, Jenny took pity and stood 
to move quickly to her side. 

‘Let me help,’ she said. Maddie looked up gratefully and 
relinquished half the load. She followed Jenny into the restaurant and 
dropped the remaining bundle on a nearby table. 

‘She gave me the smallest sizes she had, but they’re all way too big,’ 
she said a little breathlessly. 

Jenny smiled. ‘Not surprising. After all, you’re the first girl Ranger.’ 

‘Did she show you how to take them in?’ Will asked. 

Maddie nodded. ‘It’s going to take me hours to get them all done.’ 

‘Well, you only need one set for starters. That shouldn’t take too 
long. You can get that done this evening after dinner,’ Will told her. 
He wasn’t sure if she’d been looking for sympathy, but if she had, she 
wasn’t getting any from him. 

Jenny and Will had been drinking pressed fruit juice. She signed to 
her waiter now to bring a third glass for Maddie, who accepted it 
eagerly and took a deep sip. 

‘Aaaah. That’s lovely. Thanks,’ Maddie said. 

‘It must be all very different and confusing for you,’ Jenny said 
kindly. ‘I hope Will isn’t being too mean to you, Maddie. I’m Jenny, by 
the way.’ 

She held out her hand, smiling. Maddie regarded it uncertainly for a 
moment. She’d more or less come to terms with the strange 
relationship that now existed between her and Will. After all, as he’d 
pointed out, he was a senior officer of the realm and technically 


outranked her. But Jenny was different. Jenny was a commoner. She 
was a cook — really with no greater status than a servant at Castle 
Araluen might enjoy. Maddie wasn’t sure that first-name terms were 
quite proper between them. 

But Jenny had been friendly and welcoming, and Maddie didn’t 
want to upset her. She tried to be tactful. Like most fifteen-year-olds 
aiming for tact, she was a long way wide of the mark. 

‘Um... I’m not sure that it’s proper for you to call me Maddie,’ she 
said apologetically. ‘Really, you should call me “princess” or “your 
highness”.’ 

Jenny’s smile faded and she withdrew her hand. Will’s face clouded 
with fury at Maddie’s words. Jenny rose and said coldly, ‘I'll bear it in 
mind.’ She nodded briefly to Will. ‘Tl see you later, Will. ’ve got 
work to do.’ 

She walked into the restaurant, her back straight. Maddie looked at 
Will helplessly and spread her hands in a defeated gesture. 

‘What? What did I do wrong now? I understand how it is between 
you and me. But do I have to let everybody speak to me as if ’ma 
nobody? After all, she’s just a cook.’ 

‘Jenny is one of your father’s oldest friends. And mine. We all grew 
up together. And she’s known your mother for years. If your mother 
feels it’s all right for Jenny to call her by her first name, I don’t see 
why you should be different.’ 

‘But things were different back then. After all, when my mother met 
you all, she was travelling incognito. It would have been pointless for 
you to use her title. But Pm not. I’m ~ 

‘You’re a spoilt and arrogant brat who needs to be taught a lesson. 
Pd hoped it wouldn’t come to this, but apparently it has. Follow me.’ 

He stood abruptly and swept out of the restaurant. Maddie went to 
follow, juggling boots, jerkin and shirts once more in a jumbled pile. 

‘And don’t drop anything!’ he snapped back at her. 

She followed his fast-striding figure up the high street and along the 
woodland path that led to the cabin. Once there, Will slammed the 
door open and made his way to the desk against the far wall, 
rummaging through the papers there until he found what he was 
looking for. 

She stumbled in after him, shedding items of uniform across the 
verandah and the living room. She paused uncertainly as he turned to 
face her, an envelope in his hand. He unfolded the single sheet of 
parchment, then held it out for her. 

‘Read this,’ he said. 

She read the first few words on the sheet and started with shock at 
their content. She glanced quickly to the bottom of the page and saw 
her mother’s signature, and her father’s, written above their individual 


seals. There was no doubt. This document was genuine. She went back 
to the top of the page and read on, feeling the blood drain from her 
face. 


Let it be known that we, the undersigned, hereby renounce all ties with our daughter, 
Madelyn, and revoke all her titles and privileges as a princess of the realm of Araluen. 

She is disinherited as a princess and as our daughter and is to be accorded no privilege or 
respect formerly due to her as a member of the royal family of Araluen. 

Until any further notice, she is to be known and addressed simply as Mistress Madelyn 
Altman, or, pending the agreement of Ranger Will Treaty to act as her mentor, by the 
alternative title of Ranger’s apprentice Madelyn. 

This is to take effect immediately, as of the date of this proclamation, and will continue 
indefinitely until such time as we may decide to reinstate Madelyn to her former position. 

Given under our joint names and seals, 

HRH Cassandra, 

Princess Regent of the Kingdom of Araluen and all its territories 

Sir Horace Altman, 

Premier Knight of the Realm, 

Royal Champion 


The signatures were scrawled alongside the wax seals. Maddie 
looked at the date. The order had been written the day before she had 
left Castle Araluen to ride to Redmont. All the time she had been on 
the road, she realised, she had been disinherited - a common nobody. 
Her eyes filled with tears. 

‘How could they do this?’ she asked, her voice breaking. ‘Do they 
really hate me so much?’ 

Will shook his head. ‘They don’t hate you. They’re simply at the end 
of their tether. They thought I might need to have this document to 
make you understand how serious this whole thing is. I was hoping I 
wouldn’t have to show it to you. But you made it necessary. 

‘Tve been telling you, Maddie. You are no longer a princess. And 
you can no longer behave as if you are. You are my apprentice. You 
are no better than anyone else here in Redmont — not Jenny, not the 
stable boy at the castle, not the youngest of the Battleschool 
apprentices. 

‘On the other hand, you are no worse than any of those people, 
either. You’re an equal among equals.’ 

Maddie frowned. ‘But you said Rangers are among the highest 
ranking officers in the Kingdom .. .’ she began uncertainly. 

‘Rangers are. Their apprentices are not. And you're not officially an 
apprentice yet. You’ll have that as a courtesy title. But you will train 
for twelve months before you’re assessed and accepted into the Corps.’ 

‘Twelve months?’ She was aghast at the prospect. ‘Twelve months? I 
thought ~’ 

‘You thought this would all be over in a week or two. Then you’d 
ride back home, say youw’re sorry and convince your parents that 
you’ve seen the error of your ways and all would be forgiven. Right?’ 


‘Well . . . yes. I suppose so,’ she said. She realised how bad it 
sounded when he said it like that. She also realised that that was 
exactly how things had gone at least half a dozen times in the past. 
Her parents would punish her, she’d serve out the time for a day or a 
week, then apologise abjectly and things would go back to normal. 
And a few weeks later, she’d be back to her old bad behaviour. 

‘You’ve done it once too often, Maddie,’ Will told her seriously. 
‘Cassandra and Horace have finally had enough. Whether you like it 
or not, I’m your only hope now.’ 

Her lip started to quiver and she felt a tear forming in her eye. He 
noticed it but gave no sign that he had. She’d had a shock, he knew, 
perhaps the biggest shock of her young life. And now was not the time 
to let her brood on it. 

He pointed to the items of uniform, scattered around the room. 
‘Gather this lot up,’ he said. ‘Find the best-fitting items. Just shirt, 
breeches and boots. No need for the cloak. Lace the boots up tight and 

be outside in five minutes.’ 

‘Outside?’ she said, stunned by the sudden change of subject. ‘What 

> 

‘We’re going for a run. I want to see how fit you are. Five minutes!’ 

Without waiting for a reply, he strode out of the door, banging it 
behind him. She heard his boots on the verandah as he headed for the 
stable at the rear of the cabin, heard Tug call a brief whinny of 
greeting to his master. 

Then she realised that time was wasting and she still had to sort out 
the best-fitting items of her new clothing. Scrambling to gather them 
together, she dashed into her room. 

She emerged some minutes later. Whether she had gone over her 
time limit or not she had no idea. But at least Will didn’t comment. He 
was sitting astride Tug, waiting in the small clearing before the cabin. 

‘Youre not running?’ she asked. 

He raised an eyebrow. ‘I know how fit I am,’ he said. ‘Pll ride. You’ll 
run. We’re going to Foxtail Creek. It’s a little settlement eight 
kilometres from here. Just a nice stroll there and back again.’ 

He indicated a path leading off through the trees. ‘Get going.’ 

She set off through the trees, head back, arms swinging, legs 
pumping. She ran smoothly and evenly, setting a good pace. Her stride 
was balanced and light. Will edged Tug along behind her. The little 
horse twitched his ears quizzically. 

How did she take it? 

‘Take what?’ he asked. Maddie heard his soft comment and turned 
curiously. He waved her on. ‘Keep going.’ 

Being disinherited. How did she handle it? 

‘How do you know about that?’ This time, Will kept his voice low, 


so that it was almost inaudible. 

I’ve told you. If you know it, I know it. 

Not for the first time in his career, Will wondered whether his horse 
was actually talking to him, or whether he was simply talking to 
himself. He decided he didn’t want to know the answer to that. 

‘Well, she wasn’t thrilled,’ he replied. Then he raised his voice. 
‘Walk for three hundred paces. Then run again,’ he called. 

Maddie nodded, without looking back. She slowed to a brisk walk, 
then, as she reached the three-hundred count, she began to run again. 
Will saw her shoulders go back and her head come up. There was a 
determined set to her body. He nodded approvingly. 

‘She’s fit enough,’ he said. ‘And she’s got some of her mother’s steel 
in her.’ 

Tug rattled his short mane. I knew she would have. 

‘Oh really? And how did you know?’ 

I’m a Ranger horse. We understand good breeding. 

And really, there wasn’t a lot Will could say in answer to that. 


MILL AWOKE THE following morning to the smell of bacon frying. 

He frowned, sniffed the air experimentally and confirmed the fact. 
That was definitely bacon frying. His empty stomach rumbled in 
anticipation. He swung his legs out of bed, dressed hurriedly and 
opened the door into the main room of the cabin. 

Maddie was standing expectantly by the stove, a frying pan in one 
hand and a large fork in the other. She smiled as he entered, rubbing 
the drowsiness from his eyes, smoothing his dishevelled hair. 

‘I made breakfast,’ she announced. ‘I didn’t know how to scramble 
the eggs, so I fried them.’ She waved him to a seat at the table. 

‘Well, this is a surprise,’ he said, and she placed a laden plate before 
him. The surprise increased as he looked at the bacon, fried to within 
an inch of its life and reduced to flint-hard strips. 

The eggs were not much better — she had burnt the bottoms and the 
yolks were hard and dried out. He looked at them uncertainly, then 
picked up his knife and fork, determined to eat them. 

She had tried, he thought. She might not have succeeded but she 
had tried, and he saw the sentiment behind the gesture. It was her 
way of apologising, and a more meaningful way - if a not completely 
edible way — than simply uttering the words. 

He put his fork into one of the strips of bacon and it promptly 
disintegrated into a mass of sharp little shards. Maddie was watching 
carefully, so he picked up several of them and put them in his mouth, 
sucking on them to soften them. 

‘Is it all right?’ she asked. ‘I’ve never cooked bacon before.’ 

‘Remarkable,’ he mumbled, past the splinters of bacon that filled his 


mouth. ‘A very commendable first effort.’ 

He swallowed the bacon with some difficulty, then tried the hard, 
crisp-bottomed eggs. The flavour of burnt egg-white filled his mouth. 
He chewed and swallowed. 

‘I wasn’t sure about those black bits on the bottom,’ she said 
anxiously. 

‘They add flavour,’ Will told her. He saw that she’d already 
collected the day’s fresh loaf from the bakery. He hurriedly tore off a 
piece, slapped butter on it and wolfed it down. He put more butter on 
the hard egg yolks. At least that would soften them a little. 

Maddie took a seat opposite him and he looked enviously at the 
plate of fruit before her —- an apple and some plump, juicy 
strawberries. She also had a thick slice of buttered bread and jam. She 
took a deep draught of milk and a bite of bread and jam. He realised 
his own mouth was dry and clogged with the taste of burnt food. 

He looked around for the water jug and a glass, but as he reached 
for it, she forestalled him. 

‘I made coffee,’ she said. 

Now that was a surprise. He’d detected no trace of the rich, fragrant 
aroma of fresh-brewed coffee. Although now she mentioned it, he was 
aware of a faint scent in the kitchen. 

His old coffee pot was sitting on the stove hotplate, steam wisping 
from its spout. She picked it up, protecting her hand from the hot 
handle with a kitchen cloth, placed a mug before him and poured. 

A thin stream of slightly discoloured hot water emanated from the 
pot into his mug. They both stared at it. Whatever it was, Will 
thought, it wasn’t coffee. Maddie frowned as she realised the same 
thing. 

‘That doesn’t look right,’ she said doubtfully. ‘I’m sure I did it 
correctly.’ 

‘What did you do?’ he asked, picking up the cup and inspecting the 
faintly brown liquid inside it. He sniffed it. There was a definite scent 
of coffee there. It was faint. But it was there. 

‘I filled the pot with cold water, set it to boil on the stove plate. 
Then, when it was boiling, I spooned in the coffee — three big 
spoonfuls. I thought that would be enough.’ 

‘It should have been,’ he said absently. Three spoonfuls should have 
produced a rich, dark brew. Not this insipid coffee impostor that 
confronted him. A thought struck him. 

‘Where did you get the coffee from?’ he asked, thinking she might 
have reused old grounds. But she gestured to the pottery jar on the top 
shelf in the kitchen where he kept his coffee beans. 

‘From there. Where I’ve seen you get it.’ 

Realisation was beginning to dawn on Will. ‘And you just... put 


three spoonfuls into the pot?’ 

She nodded. 

‘You didn’t think to grind it first?’ he asked gently. 

Maddie frowned, not comprehending what he was saying. ‘Grind it?’ 

‘Grind it. Usually I grind the beans into powder. That releases the 
coffee flavour, you see.’ 

She was still holding the pot. He took it from her and hinged the lid 
back, peering inside. Once the initial cloud of steam had dissipated, he 
could see a raft of little round brown shapes floating on top of the 
water. 

He started to laugh. He couldn’t help it and, the moment he started, 
he knew it was a mistake. He forced himself to stop, but the damage 
was done. Maddie watched him, her face stricken, as she realised how 
badly she’d failed. She had wanted to cook him a good breakfast by 
way of saying ‘let’s start again’. But all she’d succeeded in doing was 
ruining his coffee. She now began to suspect that the bacon and eggs 
weren’t exactly right either. 

Will covered his mouth, forcing the laughter back. 

Tm sorry,’ he said contritely, although he could see the 
disappointment in her face. He could see the way her chin was set and 
her lips were pressed together as she willed herself not to cry. 

‘I ruined it, didn’t I?’ she said. ‘Not just the coffee, but the rest of it 
as well.’ 

‘Let me put it this way . . . it’s not the best. Eating the bacon is a 
little like chewing shards of pottery. And the eggs deserved a better 
fate.’ 

She dropped her gaze, totally crestfallen. She hated to fail. 

‘But I shouldn’t have laughed,’ he continued, in a gentler tone. ‘You 
tried and it was a nice thought. Nobody’s made me breakfast in 
months.’ 

‘TIl bet nobody has ever made you a breakfast like that,’ she said, 
her eyes down. 

‘I can’t say they have. But how can I expect you to get it right the 
first time? Have you ever cooked eggs and bacon before?’ 

She shook her head, not trusting herself to speak. In her mind, she 
had seen Will coming to the table, surprised and delighted, wolfing 
down the meal and sipping contentedly at his coffee. It was to have 
been her way of apologising for her behaviour with Jenny — behaviour 
that even now made her cringe as she thought of it. 

And now this . . . this unmitigated disaster. She felt Will’s hand on 
her shoulder and she looked up. His eyes were very warm and gentle — 
like those of the Uncle Will she had known as a little girl. 

‘Maddie, you made the effort and that’s the main thing. And while 
you might not have given me the world’s best breakfast, you did 


something else for me — something far more important.’ 
She cocked her head to one side curiously. ‘What?’ 
‘You made me laugh. And nobody’s done that in a long time.’ 


After breakfast - in Will’s case a hastily revised one of bread, some 
slices of a ham hanging in the larder and a cup of properly brewed 
coffee — they stepped out into the small clearing in front of the cabin 
for Maddie’s first session with the weapons she would be using for the 
next twelve months. 

She watched eagerly as Will unrolled an oilskin to reveal them. He 
selected the double scabbard mounted on a thick leather belt first. 

She had seen the peculiar double rig worn by Rangers before, of 
course. But she’d never had occasion to inspect the two knives that it 
held. 

The saxe was first. It was the larger of the two, almost the length of 
a short sword. She’d had a saxe for some years, of course, but it was 
lighter and shorter than this. This was a Ranger’s everyday weapon for 
close fighting — heavy-bladed and razor-sharp. She rested her 
forefinger lightly on the blade, testing the edge. 

‘It’s sharp,’ Will said, watching approvingly as she treated the 
weapon with respect and care. ‘And it’ll be up to you to keep it that 
way. If I ever inspect it and find traces of rust or a dull edge, you’ll be 
running back and forth to Foxtail Creek for the rest of the week.’ 

She nodded dutifully. The saxe was a plain-looking weapon. It was 
unadorned and unornamented, made from plain steel and leather with 
a brass pommel and crosspiece. But as she held it, she felt the perfect 
balance in the weapon that made it feel light and easy to wield — in 
spite of the fact that the thick blade gave it considerable weight. She 
sensed that it had been made by a master craftsman and Will’s next 
words proved her right. 

‘Our saxes are specially made for us,’ he said. ‘The steel is treated 
and worked so that it’s tremendously hard. Parry a sword stroke with 
one of these and you’ll leave a notch in the sword — while there’ll 
barely be a mark on the saxe. Except your father’s sword, of course,’ 
he added. 

She looked at him curiously, all the while working the blade of the 
saxe back and forth, getting the feel of it. ‘My dad’s sword? What 
about it?’ 

‘It was crafted for him by the swordsmiths of Nihon-Ja. They use a 
similar technique to our weapon makers. Horace’s sword is a 
masterpiece. It’s harder and sharper than any blade in Araluen or the 
continent.’ 


‘I didn’t know that,’ she said. Her father had never mentioned it to 
her. 

Will dismissed the subject, gesturing for her to re-sheathe the saxe. 
She did so and he drew the smaller knife from its scabbard. 

The blade was around twenty centimetres long. It was narrow 
where it joined the hilt, but widened rapidly, then angled in sharply to 
form a razor-sharp point. The tapering shape of the blade added 
weight at the point, which was balanced by the weight of the hilt - 
constructed of leather discs and with a small brass crosspiece. Again 
there was a brass pommel at the end of the hilt. 

‘You'll be learning to throw this,’ he told her. 

She pursed her lips. Tve never thrown a knife,’ she admitted. 

Will shrugged. ‘The principle is simple enough. You throw it so that 
it spins in the air just enough for the point to be facing the target 
when it reaches it. The further the target, the more times you spin it.’ 

He showed her how to vary the rate of spin by holding the blade 
further up or closer to the tip. 

‘Close to the tip and it’s going to spin faster. Set your grip further up 
the blade towards the hilt and it’ll turn more slowly through the air,’ 
he said. She nodded, trying the different positions, miming throwing 
the knife. She could feel how the position close to the point would 
impart greater spin on the blade. 

‘That doesn’t sound too easy,’ she said doubtfully and he nodded at 
her. 

‘It’s not. I said the principle was simple. The practice is definitely 
something else. Like everything a Ranger does, it requires practice, 
practice and . . .’ He paused, raising an eyebrow for her to complete 
the statement. 

‘More practice?’ she asked. 

‘Got it in one. That’s the secret of most of our skills. When it comes 
down to it, throwing a knife is like cooking a perfect egg. The more 
you do it, the better you get — although the techniques are quite 
different.’ 

She replaced the throwing knife in its sheath. She weighed the 
double scabbard in her hand for a few moments, admiring the 
matched look of the two weapons and the plain, practical design. 
Deceptively plain, because, having examined them, she now knew that 
hours of painstaking, expert work had gone into their construction. 

She set the knives down and looked expectantly at the oilskin wrap. 
There was another item hidden in its folds, a longer, slender item. And 
she thought she knew what it was. 

‘What’s next?’ she asked. She tried to keep her voice neutral, but 
Will heard the tone of expectancy in it. She was enjoying this session. 
She was interested in weapons. That was no surprise, considering her 


penchant for hunting. But that interest was a good thing and it would 
serve her well in the months to come, during the constant, repetitive 
actions of practice. A person needed that core of interest to keep 
practising and keep improving. 

‘What’s next is our principal weapon,’ he said. ‘The bow.’ 


HER EYES WERE riveted on the bow as he unwrapped it. She frowned. It 
was like no other bow she had ever seen. 

To begin with, it was short, perhaps only two-thirds the length of a 
normal longbow. And the shape was bizarre, to say the least. The 
centre section, comprising approximately two-thirds of its overall 
length, was a thick, dark piece of wood, with little apparent curve. In 
the centre of that was a grip made of soft leather, padded and shaped 
to fit the hand. But at either end, two spurs of wood were set, so that 
they stood out an angle to the front of the bow - projecting forward. 

Will handed the weapon to her and she examined it closely. The 
two reverse spurs had been carefully shaped to fit flush to the ends of 
the centre section — which had also been carefully planed and angled. 
They had obviously been glued into place, then bound tightly with 
cord, which had been reinforced with more glue and several layers of 
varnish to prevent fraying. 

At first glance, it seemed that the bow, which formed a wide, 
flattened W-shape, should be strung simply from one spur to the 
other, bending the bow into something that resembled the continuous 
curve of a normal longbow or shortbow. But as she looked more 
carefully, she could see the notches that would hold the string in place 
were shaped so that the bow would have to be bent back away from 
the direction of the two spurs. That way, she could see, the centre 
section of the bow would form one curve, with the two spurs curving 
back in the opposite direction at either end. 

‘It’s a recurve bow,’ Will said, after letting her study it for several 
minutes. ‘The Temujai use them. I used one in my first few years as an 


apprentice. The recurved limbs give you a higher arrow speed for a 
lower draw weight. This one is about fifty pounds. You should be able 
to manage that after you build up your strength.’ 

He traced a finger down the outside edge of the bow. ‘It’s reinforced 
with deer sinew here to provide extra flex and recovery.’ 

‘Who made it?’ she asked. She was still turning the bow this way 
and that in her hands, admiring the workmanship that had gone into 
it. The wood had been shaped carefully and planed smooth. She could 
see the layer of sinew now that he pointed it out. But the whole bow 
had been varnished with a dark lacquer so that it had an overall dark 
brown tone. The lacquer was a matt finish, she noticed, so that there 
would be no reflections of light coming from it. The leather grip sat 
comfortably in her hand, although when the bow was unstrung, with 
the two recurved sections pointing outwards, it felt a little 
unbalanced. 

‘T did,’ he told her. ‘Halt showed me how to make one when I was 
an apprentice.’ 

‘Could you show me?’ she asked eagerly, and he nodded 
approvingly at her, once again noting her obvious interest in, and 
appreciation for, a good weapon. 

‘Time for that later. First you need to learn to shoot this one. Have 
you shot a bow before?’ 

She nodded dubiously. Archery was practised as a social sport by 
the ladies at Castle Araluen and she had joined in occasionally. But 
the bows they used were nothing like this one. They were simple 
longbows — made from lightweight staves with a draw weight of 
twenty pounds or less, for the less muscular frames of the women who 
shot them. From what he had said, this one would be more than twice 
as difficult to draw back. 

‘Nothing like this one,’ she said. She turned it around, trying to 
work out how to string it. With the bows she had used previously, she 
had simply grounded one end and used her body weight to bend the 
stave, sliding the string up into its end notch. But she didn’t like the 
thought of forcing one of those carefully constructed recurve ends 
against the ground. ‘How do I string it?’ she asked. 

He reached out and took the bow from her. 

‘There are two ways you can do it. The first way is with a bow 
stringer, like this,’ he said. He took a length of thick cord from his 
jerkin’s side pocket and unrolled it. There was a small leather cylinder 
at one end and a wide loop, padded with leather, at the other. He slid 
the cylinder over the end of the bow where the string was already set 
in its notch, then placed the loop over the other limb, some thirty 
centimetres before the recurve began. The other end of the bowstring 
was already looped over the limb of the bow, with the string itself 


hanging in a loose curve. 

Holding the bow with the string hanging down, he stepped onto the 
long loop of the heavy cord, pinning it to the ground, then began to 
force the bow upwards, using his back, arm and leg muscles to bend 
the limbs. The leather pad on the end of the bow stringer prevented its 
slipping down the limb as he applied increasing force. The bow 
creaked as the limbs bent further and further and, as they did, he slid 
the small loop of the bowstring up the limb, past the recurve, until it 
settled into the notch cut at the end of the bow. 

‘Always make sure it’s properly seated before you release the 
pressure,’ he said. “You don’t want it slipping out and the whole thing 
coming unstuck.’ 

He studied the string, satisfied that it was seated properly, then 
released the pressure on the bow stringer. He slipped the wide, 
padded loop over the end of the bow, removed the cylinder from the 
other end, and presented her with the weapon, now properly strung 
and ready for use. 

‘That looked kind of difficult,’ she said doubtfully. She had seen the 
effort he had to make to bend the bow. 

He shrugged. ‘It’s not easy. But you’ll learn how to do it.’ 

She liked the way the bow felt now that it was strung. It was 
definitely balanced better than before. Tentatively, she pulled back on 
the bowstring and raised an eyebrow at the resistance. She’d heard 
archers talk about draw weights before, but it had meant little to her. 
Now she could feel how difficult it was to draw back a fifty-pound 
bow. She had a sudden spasm of doubt. She’d never manage this. 

‘It’s a matter of technique,’ Will told her, as if he’d read her 
thoughts. ‘You'll need to use the big muscles in your back and 
shoulders and arms. I’m guessing that when you’ve shot before, you 
just pulled the string back with your arm?’ 

She nodded and he gestured for her to take up a shooting position 
with the bow. She held it at arm’s length and he moved to correct her. 
‘Start with the bow hand close to your body, not extended. Then 
push with your bow hand and pull with the other. That way you’re 

using the muscles of both arms, not just the string arm.’ 

She nodded thoughtfully, and brought the bow back close to her 
body. Then, with a co-ordinated effort, she pushed out and pulled 
back. The string came back almost two-thirds of its maximum draw 
before the increasing resistance defeated her. She let it down with a 
grunt of effort. 

‘T can’t do this,’ she muttered. 

‘Yes you can.’ Will’s reply was terse and left no room for argument. 

She looked at him. If she was expecting any sympathy, there was 
none to be found. She realised then that if she tried, if she made an 


honest effort, Will would be understanding and helpful. If she simply 
decided to give up, it would be a different matter altogether. She took 
a deep breath and set herself to draw the bow again. 

As she began, she heard him say: ‘Think of pushing your shoulder 
blades together as you push and pull. That gets your big back and 
shoulder muscles involved.’ 

She did as he said and this time, she felt the string come back a 
little further, until her right thumb was a few centimetres from her 
nose. 

‘Good,’ he said. ‘Now try again and see if you can bring your thumb 
back to your nose.’ 

She did, exerting all the strength she could muster in her arms and 
her back. Fleetingly, her thumb touched against her nose. Then she let 
the string down again. 

She shook her right hand. The string had cut painfully into her 
fingers as she hauled it back. Will noticed the movement and took 
something from his pocket, handing it to her. 

‘Can be painful, can’t it? Try this.’ 

‘This’ was a patch of soft leather shaped rather like a small mitten. 
At the narrow end, a hole was cut in the leather, about the width of a 
finger. The patch widened out then formed into two pieces — one 
small, the other larger — with a notch cut between them. He showed 
her how to slip her second finger through the hole, so that the patch 
lay along the inner side of her hand. The smaller section corresponded 
to her first finger. The wider part covered her second and ring fingers. 
The gap in between separated them. 

‘The arrow goes here,’ Will said, indicating the gap. ‘The rest of it 
protects your fingers from the string.’ 

She tried it again, pulling the string back part way to experiment. 
He was right, the leather protected her fingers and she could see how 
the arrow would sit between them in the gap — with her forefinger 
above the nock and her other two fingers below it. 

‘Do you use one of these?’ she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘They’re a bit fiddly if you’re in a fight. I have 
the tips of my gauntlets reinforced. We’ll get some made up for you. 
But in the meantime, that tab will do nicely. Try it again. Remember, 
shoulder blades together.’ 

She raised the bow. Push, pull. Shoulder blades forcing together. 
Her thumb touched her nose fleetingly and she let the string down. 

‘I’m glad to see you know enough not to just release it without an 
arrow on the string,’ he said gruffly. 

She gave him a wan smile. She knew that dry-shooting a bow that 
way could cause damage to the limbs. ‘Master-at-arms Parker always 
threatened the direst consequences for any lady who did.’ 


Will nodded. ‘Good for him. And of course, the more powerful the 
bow, the more damage can be done. Let’s see how you manage with 
an arrow.’ 

There were several arrows in the fold of oilcloth. He took one and 
handed it to Maddie, nodding with approval as she found the cock 
feather and set it out from the bow. He remembered how Halt had to 
teach him even the most basic facts about bows. She clicked the nock 
onto the string just below the marked nocking point and looked 
critically at the arrow. 

‘It’s a little short,’ she said. 

He inclined his head. ‘It’ll be about the right length for you to draw 
back to your nose. No point in shooting a longer arrow than you can 
draw. All you’re doing is adding weight without increasing the thrust 
behind it.’ 

She thought about that. It made sense. She took up her stance again, 
then hesitated. 

‘What’s the target?’ 

Will indicated a hay bale some twenty metres away from them. 

‘That should do the job,’ he said. She studied it, nodded and turned 
side on to it, bow down, arrow nocked to the string. The tight nock 
held the arrow in place, and the gap in the shooting tab fitted neatly 
where the nock was, with her index finger above it and her middle 
and ring fingers below. Much better with the leather to protect her 
hand, she thought. She began to raise the bow, then stopped. 

‘Do you have an arm guard?’ she asked. She saw a slight look of 
disappointment cloud Will’s face, then it was gone as he turned to 
rummage among the equipment in the oilcloth. He found a leather 
cuff and handed it to her. She slipped it over her left arm. 

‘A bow like this would hit like a whip without an arm guard,’ she 
commented. 

He grunted and something in his attitude attracted her attention. 
She looked at him closely. 

‘Don’t tell me,’ she said. ‘The first time you shot one of these, you 
didn’t wear an arm guard, did you?’ 

He glared at her and she felt a wicked sense of delight. 

‘You didn’t, did you?’ she repeated. 

He gestured stiffly at the target. ‘Just get on with your shooting.’ 

She shook her head in mock disbelief. ‘Boy, you must have been so 
dumb.’ 

‘Any time you’re ready to shoot will be fine.’ 

She set herself into the shooting position and raised the bow. As she 
did so, she couldn’t resist one more sally. 

‘Bet you had one for your second shot.’ 

‘Get on with it!’ Will snapped at her. 


She flexed her shoulder and back muscles, drew the bow as far as 
she could, sighted quickly and released. The arrow skimmed into the 
ground a metre before the hay bale. 

She frowned, reloaded and shot again. Same result. She looked 
sideways at Will. 

‘What am I doing wrong?’ 

He inclined his head at her. ‘Oh, do you think someone as dumb as 
me might be able to tell you?’ he asked in a mock-sweet tone. 

She sighed and rolled her eyes. There was no answer to that and she 
resigned herself to letting him have the last word. When he spoke 
again, his tone was brisk and businesslike. 

‘Youre not used to the weight of the bow and you’re too eager to 
release it. That means you’re dropping your bow hand as you shoot 
and the arrow flies low. Hold steady a little longer. Not too long, or 
your arm will start to tremble. But keep it steady until after you’ve 
released. Release the arrow and count two, while you hold the bow in 
its shooting position.’ 

She tried again, straining to hold the bow steady for a few vital 
extra seconds. This time, as she released, she saw the arrow streak 
away and slam, quivering, into the left-hand edge of the bale. She 
grinned delightedly. 

‘Not bad,’ Will said. 

She reacted in a scandalised manner. ‘Not bad? Not bad? My third 
shot ever and I hit the target! That’s better than not bad.’ 

‘If that had been a man,’ Will told her, ‘you would have grazed his 
left shoulder. If it had been a knight, he would probably have been 
wearing a shield there and your arrow would have glanced off while 
he kept coming. Not bad isn’t good enough. Not bad can get you 
killed.’ 

They eyed each other for a few seconds, she glaring angrily, he with 
one eyebrow raised in a mocking expression. Finally, he jerked his 
head at the target. 

‘Twenty more shots,’ he said. ‘Let’s see if you can progress to 
halfway reasonable. 

She groaned softly as she drew another arrow back. Already her 
shoulders and back were aching. 

I shouldn’t have made fun of him, she thought. But the realisation 
came too late, as it so often does. 


THE TWENTY ARROWS grew into forty. Then Will finally relented and let 
Maddie rest for the day. 

That night, the muscles in her shoulders, back and upper arms 
ached and cramped as she tossed on her bed, trying to sleep. The strip 
of light under her bedroom door told her that Will was still awake. 
After an hour, she rose, tiptoed to the door and opened it a crack, 
peering through. Her mentor was sitting by the fire, with a sheaf of 
papers on his knee — reports from other fiefs, she knew. As she 
watched, he took a sheet and placed it in a leather folder on the side 
table by his elbow. 

‘Could be him,’ Will muttered softly. Then he took up the next 
report, angling the page so that the candle light struck it directly. 

Frowning thoughtfully, Maddie went back to bed. 

‘What was that all about?’ she wondered. Somehow, she sensed it 
would be a mistake to quiz him on the matter. 

The next day, after she had completed her housekeeping duties, Will 
had her at it again. She shot twenty arrows, rested for ten minutes, 
then shot another twenty. Again, her back and shoulders shrieked 
with pain. But she gritted her teeth and kept at it. By the end of the 
week, she sensed that it was becoming a little easier to draw the bow 
back to the full length of the arrow. Her technique was improving and 
her muscles were toughening. The pain was still there, but now it was 
a dull ache, not the searing cramps of the first few days. And it was 
decreasing with each passing day. 

As she practised, she noted Will’s continuing preoccupation with the 
regular reports from Rangers in other fiefs. He would sit, his back 


against a tree, scanning new reports as they came in. She knew by 
now that it was standard practice for Rangers to keep up to date with 
events around the Kingdom. But she sensed that this was something 
more than routine. Every so often, he would add a page or two to the 
growing file in the leather folder. 

After two weeks, she found she could draw the bow with relative 
ease and hold it steady for several seconds. As this happened, she 
found her accuracy was improving and she was hitting in the centre of 
the bale more than half the time. Her misses and near misses were 
becoming less and less frequent. 

As he saw her technique and strength growing, Will began to work 
with her on her accuracy. 

‘Don’t try to aim down the arrow shaft,’ he told her. ‘You have to 
sense where the arrow will go. You need to see the entire sighting 
picture — the bale of hay, the bow and the arrowhead. Learn where the 
arrow will fly.’ 

She frowned. ‘How do I do that?’ 

‘There’s only one way. You practise. Over and over again, so that 
aligning the shot to the target becomes an instinctive action. After a 
while, after seeing enough arrows fly, you’ll instinctively know where 
to position the bow in the sighting picture. As the range increases, 
you'll also need to gauge how much elevation you give the arrow — 
how far above the target you need to aim to hit the centre.’ 

Of course, archery wasn’t the only skill she was practising. He also 
set her to practising with her throwing knife and the saxe knife, using 
a pine board set against a tree for a target. As she became more 
proficient in putting the knives into the target from a short range, he 
moved her back so that she had to judge how to spin the knives twice 
on their way to the pine board. 

At least, she thought, this didn’t leave her with aching, cramped 
muscles. She had to admit, there was no sound in the world more 
satisfying than the solid thunk of a knife burying its point into the 
pinewood. 

And nothing more frustrating than the vibrating rattle of an 
inaccurate throw hitting the board side on and bouncing harmlessly 
into the trees. 

There were other lessons, too. Will showed her how the mottled, 
uneven design of the cloaks they wore helped them blend into the 
background of the woods around them. 

‘The mottling breaks up the regular shape of a person’s body. 
There’s nothing even. Everything is irregular and random, and the 
colouring matches the greens and greys of the trees and undergrowth. 

‘But the real secret is to stand absolutely still. Most people are 
spotted when they think they’ve already been discovered and they 


move. It’s movement that gives us away. But if you stand perfectly 
still, you’d be surprised how close a searcher can be and still not spot 
you. Remember the basic rule: Trust the cloak.’ 

The words echoed in his own mind as he spoke them. He 
remembered the countless times Halt had said them to him. He found 
there was something surprisingly satisfying in passing this knowledge 
on to a younger person — particularly as he found Maddie to be eager 
to learn. The skills of a Ranger fascinated her. She was an adventurous 
spirit, like her mother, and she was more suited to learning about 
stalking and shooting than sewing and embroidery. 

There were still some aspects of her attitude that needed correction. 
She had spent her life so far being spoiled and having people accede 
to her every whim. As a consequence, she liked to get her own way. If 
things didn’t go well immediately, she could become impatient and 
frustrated. 

And while she was a much more pleasant person than she had been 
initially, there was still a level of petulance there as well. Like her 
mother, Will thought to himself, remembering how Evanlyn had been 
in their first days together on Erak’s ship and on Skorghijl. 

But Maddie was also determined - which was possibly the reverse 
side of petulance, he thought — and that definitely won his approval. 
He noted that, even when she wasn’t shooting, she would string the 
bow then spend twenty minutes to half an hour simply drawing the 
string back and slowly releasing it, building her muscle memory and 
strength. 

He came upon her at the rear of the cabin one day, struggling with 
the thick stringer cord to bend the limbs of the bow and set the 
bowstring in place. 

‘There’s another way to do that,’ he said. ‘And you don’t have to 
carry a stringer round all the time.’ 

He held out his hand and she passed him the unstrung bow. He 
detached the stringer and handed it back to her. 

‘I think your strength might have improved enough for you to try 
this way,’ he said. 

She watched as he hooked one of the recurve spurs around the front 
of his left ankle, then stepped his right foot through the gap between 
the loose string and the bow. Then, with his left ankle holding the 
bow firmly in place, he used his weight and the strength of his back 
and right arm to bend the bow forward, using his right thigh as a 
fulcrum. 

The bowstring slid smoothly up the limb of the bow and he seated it 
firmly in its notch. Then he straightened and handed her the strung 
bow. 

‘There,’ he said. ‘You unstring it the same way. Try it.’ 


She mimicked his position, then pushed against the bow limb to 
bend it so that she could release the loop of the bowstring from the 
top of the bow. She struggled at first, but found that by using the 
strength of her legs, her back and her newly tautened shoulder and 
arm muscles, she could bend the bow forward. 

She smiled triumphantly at him. He nodded, unsmiling. But that 
didn’t dampen her sense of achievement. She settled the bow firmly 
against her left ankle, then heaved at it to reset the string. She 
struggled over the last few vital centimetres, then felt a sense of 
accomplishment as the looped end of the bowstring slid home. 

‘Is that how you string your bow?’ she asked. She realised that she 
had never seen him do this. He shrugged. 

‘Sometimes. It’s easier with the recurve — the way it locks behind 
your ankle and stays in place. With a normal longbow, that can slip 
out at the most embarrassing time. But generally, I use this.’ 

He gestured to the back of his right boot, and she noticed that there 
was a loop of leather strap there, behind the heel. 

‘I put one end of the bow into that loop, then use my whole body to 
bend the bow over my back while I slide the string into place,’ he said. 

She nodded thoughtfully, seeing how it would work. 

‘So the idea is to use all your muscles to bend the bow - back, legs 
and arms?’ she said. 

‘That’s the best way to do it. Use everything you’ve got. Don’t 
overwork one part. Most Rangers are small, after all. We need to use 
all the muscles we’ve got.’ 

She looked at him curiously. She had never thought of him as being 
particularly small. But now she realised that he was much shorter than 
her father — and most of the other knights and warriors she had 
known over the years. Shorter, perhaps, but no smaller around the 
shoulders and chest. She guessed that a lifetime of practising with his 
longbow, with its draw weight of eighty to ninety pounds, had 
developed those muscles to their current condition. 

As he so often did, Will seemed to sense what she was thinking. 

‘There’s something to be said for being small,’ he told her. ‘After all, 
the bigger you are, the more there is to hide.’ 

He nodded at the bow that she was still holding in her hand. 

‘Don’t let me stop you practising,’ he said, and strolled away. A 
bundle of reports had come in with the mail courier that morning and 
he needed to go through them. 

She began to draw the bow, pushing in and out, drawing the string 
back. Now, she found, she could bring it back past her nose, until her 
index finger was almost touching the corner of her mouth. 

‘I may need to make you some longer arrows,’ she heard him say. 
She looked up in surprise. She thought he had gone, but he had 


stopped at the corner of the cabin to watch her. 
‘Keep practising,’ he said, then moved away once more. 


Usually she practised archery and knife throwing in the afternoon, 
with the mornings taken up by fitness training, distance running and 
camouflage skills. But on this day, Will changed the routine. They ate 
lunch together in the cabin — fresh bread, sharp, tangy cheese and 
apples. She washed hers down with cool milk, while he had coffee. 
He’d shown her how to grind the beans rather than just dump them in 
the pot and douse them with boiling water. He sipped the last few 
drops appreciatively. 

‘You're getting better at this,’ he said. They cleared the table 
together and washed their plates. Then she reached for her bow and 
quiver, which were hanging from hooks beside the door. But he shook 
his head. 

‘Not today,’ he said. ‘Today I want to see how good you are with 
that sling of yours.’ 

‘I’m pretty good,’ she said confidently, although when she thought 
about it, she realised that she hadn’t used the sling since she’d been at 
Redmont. Her days had been preoccupied with the bow and her 
knives. 

Will raised an eyebrow. ‘And modest about it as well,’ he 
commented. 

She shrugged, hoping that she wouldn’t disgrace herself when the 
moment came. She went to her room and took the sling and a pouch 
of shot from the chest that contained her belongings. 

In the clearing outside, Will had set up five poles, each topped by a 
battered helmet he had scavenged from the discard pile at the 
Redmont Battleschool armoury. The five poles were at staggered 
distances, with the closest a mere twenty metres away and the farthest 
more than forty. There was no symmetry in their placement. The 
nearest pole was on the extreme right, the farthest in the middle of the 
line, with the others staggered randomly. She assessed the targets 
thoughtfully. This was a tougher test than Halt and Crowley had set 
for her at Castle Araluen. She’d have to assess the distance for each 
shot. She tied her shot bag onto her belt, selected one of the lead balls 
and set it in the sling’s pouch, letting the weapon dangle from her 
right hand, swinging loosely. Will watched closely as she loaded the 
sling, then put out his hand. 

‘May I see?’ he asked, pointing to the weighted pouch. She took out 
another shot and handed it to him, watching as he assessed its weight 
and heft. 


‘Lead,’ he said. ‘Your mother used stones, as I recall.’ 

She nodded. ‘I used to use stones. I still would, at a pinch. But the 
weight varies and the shapes are irregular, and that affects your 
accuracy. This way, I know each shot is identical to the one before it. 
You wouldn’t shoot arrows that were different lengths and weights, 
would you?’ 

He nodded, appreciating the point. ‘Where do you get them?’ 

‘I make them. I have a mould. I melt the lead and pour it in. Then I 
file off the little edges that form around the join in the mould.’ 

‘Hmmm,’ he said. He studied the shot and could see the file marks 
where she’d smoothed off its circumference. He approved of people 
making their own weapons and projectiles. Particularly someone who 
was a princess and could have handed off the task to the armourers at 
Castle Araluen. 

‘Right, five shots. One for each helmet. Let’s see how good you 
really are,’ he said. He placed a slight emphasis on the word ‘really’ 
and watched to see how she reacted to it. She glanced at him, her lips 
tightening into a thin line. A challenge had been issued and she was 
about to take it up. 

‘Which one first?’ she asked. He screwed up his lips in mock 
consideration. 

‘Let’s see. Those five helmets represent five Temujai warriors 
charging towards you, bent on separating you from your head. Which 
would you choose as the first target?’ 

The answer was obvious. ‘The closest,’ she said and he nodded, then 
gestured towards the line of helmets. 

‘Of course, by now he would have been upon you and your little 
sling wouldn’t be doing you much good, would it?’ 

She took the hint. 

He watched as she turned side on, advancing her left foot towards 
the target, letting the loaded sling drop back behind her extended 
right arm. She let it swing once, setting the shot in the pouch, then 
brought her right arm up and over in a near-vertical arc, whipping the 
sling over and releasing as she stepped through with her right leg. 

CLANG! 

The helmet she had selected as a target jumped in the air under the 
impact of the heavy lead ball and clattered on the ground, rolling 
from side to side. Almost immediately, she had reloaded the sling and 
cast again, this time at the helmet on the extreme left of the line. 

CLANG! 

The shot struck off centre and the helmet rotated wildly on the pole. 
But she was already lining up a third target. She cast again. But she 
was a little hasty and the lead ball whizzed past the helmet, missing it 
by thirty centimetres. 


She hesitated, not sure whether to shoot at that target again. 

‘He’s still coming at you,’ Will said quietly. Quickly, she reloaded, 
cast again and sent the helmet jumping off the pole and spinning in 
the dust. 

One shot left. She loaded, lined up the nearest remaining helmet 
and threw. The sling whipped overhead. The lead shot whizzed away 
and smashed square into the front of the helmet, putting a huge new 
dent in its battered surface. 

She looked at him, her face flushed. 

‘How do you think that went?’ he asked her, his face and voice 
devoid of expression. 

She shrugged, trying not to look too pleased with herself. ‘Well, four 
out of five. That’s pretty good, isn’t it?’ 

He regarded her for a few seconds in silence. 

‘There were five Temujai warriors charging you,’ he said. ‘You hit 
four of them. Presumably, the fifth one reached you. In that situation, 
four out of five isn’t pretty good. It’s pretty dead.’ 

She felt herself reddening with anger and embarrassment. He was 
right, she thought. In this world, four out of five wasn’t good enough. 

‘Keep practising,’ he told her. 

‘Until I get it right,’ she said. But he corrected her. 

‘No. Until you don’t get it wrong.’ 


MADDIE WAS PRACTISING with her sling. It was a week since her first 
session and now Will had her working at it every day. First she would 
spend an hour with the bow. Then another with the knives. They 
would break for lunch and then Will would set her to practising the 
sling in the afternoon. 

She was still using the five old helmets as targets, but each day, Will 
moved the poles so that they always formed a different pattern. 

‘No good getting to rely on one particular set of angles and 
distances,’ he told her and she conceded the point. Her accuracy was 
improving. These days, she could usually manage to hit all five 
helmets three out of four times. But the perfect score that Will insisted 
on still managed to elude her. 

She had noticed an interesting phenomenon. With each set of five 
shots, as she hit target after target, the nervous strain increased and 
her muscles began to tighten on that all-important final shot. As a 
result, she tended to rush the shot, to try to get it over with as quickly 
as possible. The usual result was a miss. 

She mentioned this to Will and he nodded. 

‘It’s a natural reaction,’ he said. ‘You can see that perfect score 
looming and the nerves begin to build up. Try to control it. Relax. 
Don’t rush. We’ll work on your speed later, but at this stage, it’s better 
to take a little longer and hit every target, rather that rush through it 
and miss one.’ 

She was on her second set of five shots. Her first sequence had been 
perfect. Five casts for five solid hits. She had followed that up with 
four more hits and was now on her fifth. She paused, allowing her 


breathing to settle. She could feel the excitement, the temptation to 
rush and get it done with. But she resisted. 

Better to hit the enemy late than miss him entirely, she thought to 
herself. She glanced covertly at Will. He was sitting to one side with 
his back against a tree, his legs stretched out in front of him. For once, 
she noticed, he didn’t have that ever-present sheaf of reports or the 
leather binder. Thinking about it, she realised that it had been some 
days since she had seen the leather folder. His cowl was up, obscuring 
his face, and he appeared to be asleep. She was willing to bet that he 
was anything but. 

She took another deep breath, settled herself, eyed the target and 
forced her muscles to relax. Then she whipped the sling up and over, 
stepping through with her right foot as she did so. 

WHIZZ. .. CLANG! 

The helmet leapt several centimetres in the air under the impact, 
then settled on the pole again, off centre and wobbling. 

‘That’s ten shots for ten hits,’ she said. 

Will said nothing. She looked at him again. He hadn’t moved. She 
sighed and moved forward to the target posts. Two of the helmets had 
been knocked off the poles and she replaced them. There were several 
lead shot lying in the dust and she retrieved them, studying them. 
They were distorted from the impact with the iron helmets, flattened 
on one side or with deep gouges scored in them from sharp edges on 
the helmets. She couldn’t shoot with them again in that condition, but 
she could always melt them down and re-mould them. She picked 
them up and placed them in a pocket, then moved back to the 
shooting line. 

She whipped another five shots away, moving smoothly and 
gracefully, controlling the power and speed of each shot. 

Five hits. 

She felt excitement mounting in her chest. Three rounds and not a 
single miss. She had never shot three perfect scores in a row before. 

If I miss one now, Pll ruin it. 

The negative thought stole into her mind like a thief. She angrily 
dismissed it, then paced up and down several times, breathing deeply, 
shaking her hands and arms to dispel the tightness that was beginning 
to take them over. 

She rolled her neck and shoulders to loosen them. In her mind, she 
saw herself cast the next shot. She visualised a perfect cast, co- 
ordinated and accurate and powerful, seeing the blur of the lead shot 
as it flashed across the clearing to slam into the selected target. 

See it. Then do it, Will had told her. She nodded to herself and, very 
deliberately, set a shot into the sling’s pouch. She advanced her left 
foot, letting her sling hand fall back and down to her right, the loaded 


sling swinging gently back and forth like a pendulum. 

Will had her shooting at the targets in reverse order with each set of 
five. The first set, she would shoot at the nearest first, progressing to 
the most distant. Then for the second round, she would shoot at the 
furthest target first. 

‘Let’s assume they’re running away,’ Will had said. 

Then she would go back to the original order for the third round, 
then reverse it again. 

She was on her fourth round now, so her first target would be the 
most distant helmet. 

The hardest first, she thought, then again pushed the negative 
thought away. She blanked her mind, concentrated on the target, then 
smoothly whipped the sling over, releasing at just the right moment. 

She knew it was a good shot the minute she released. She followed 
through to the target, her eyes glued to it. 

WHIZZ... CLANG! 

The helmet rotated madly and she smiled. From now on, the shots 
would become progressively easier as the range shortened. 

WHIZZ... CLANG! 

The second shot struck the helmet square on, the force of the shot 
actually knocking the pole from its vertical position. She reloaded, 
turning to stand side on to the next target, which was on the extreme 
left of the line. 

WHIZZ... CLANG! 

Another perfect strike. She reloaded. Two to go for a perfect score. 
Just two more shots. Her breath was coming faster and she felt her 
heart racing. She forced herself to calm down, relaxing all the muscles 
in her body, letting herself go limp. Then she loaded, addressed and 
cast. 

WHIZZ-CLANG! 

Slightly off centre, but still a killing shot. This time there was 
virtually no pause between the sound of the shot whirring away then 
striking the helmet. 

Four out of four. Nineteen out of twenty. She had never before been 
this close to a perfect score. She fumbled in her pouch for another 
shot, then set it in the sling. She nearly dropped it and she realised her 
hands were shaking. She breathed deeply once more, pulling the air 
deep into her lungs, willing her heart to stop beating with excitement, 
striving for the calm she knew she’d need for the final shot. 

And then, unexpectedly, finding it. Her breathing and pulse slowed 
and she saw that final shot in her mind’s eye. Perfect, powerful and 
dead on line. Calmly, she took her stance, fixed her gaze on the target. 
Her instincts and the memory of hundreds of prior shots took over. 
She could do this. She let her weight settle back on her right foot, then 


whipped the sling through, letting the loose end slip through her 
fingers at just the right moment. 

WHIZZ-CLANG! 

The old helmet had a crack in it and the shot struck square on the 
fault. It punched a massive rent in the front of the helmet, penetrated, 
rattled against the back of the iron pot, then fell into the sand below. 
The helmet was knocked backwards, only staying on the pole by the 
barest margin. 

She heaved in a huge, exultant breath. A wide smile formed on her 
face and she stepped forward to study the effect of that last, perfect 
shot. 

Four rounds. Twenty hits. A perfect score. Will’s words echoed in 
her mind: Practise till you don’t get it wrong. 

She had done it, she thought. She looked back at her mentor now. 
He was still leaning against the tree. But his cowl was pushed back 
and he was regarding her steadily. 

‘That sounded suspiciously like a perfect score,’ he said. 

She nodded eagerly. ‘It was! Twenty out of twenty! I did it at last!’ 

‘Hmmm,’ he grunted, screwing up his face. ‘Well, we'll see if you 
can do it again tomorrow.’ 

He scrambled to his feet and she looked at him, somewhat 
disconcerted. Was that all? We’ll see if you can do it tomorrow? That 
was it? She’d practised for weeks to get it right . . . and that was it? 

Will sensed her chagrin and his tone softened somewhat. ‘Well 
done,’ he said. ‘But don’t get carried away. I need you to be as good as 
you can be. And I sense you can be very, very good indeed.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, looking at the ground and scuffing her toe in the 
dust. It was hard to stay offended when he said something like that. ‘I 
suppose so...’ 

‘So, keep practising for the rest of the week. Then we’ll look at 
getting you a horse,’ he said. 

She actually took a pace back, looking at him in some confusion. 

‘Tve got a horse,’ she said. ‘I’ve got Sundancer, remember?’ 

Sundancer was the name of the Arridan gelding she’d ridden from 
Castle Araluen to Redmont. He was stabled in the lean-to behind the 
cabin, with Tug. 

‘You need a Ranger horse,’ Will said. 

Maddie tilted her chin defiantly. ‘One of those shaggy little ponies 
like the one you ride?’ she said disparagingly. ‘Sundancer could run 
rings around one of those four-legged barrels.’ 

‘Is that so?’ Will said, his eyes narrowing. ‘Well, we’ll see. And in 
the meantime, don’t let Tug hear you say that.’ 

‘Why not? Would his feelings be hurt?’ she said sarcastically. 

Will inclined his head and didn’t answer for a second or two. 


‘Quite possibly,’ he said. ‘But more to the point, you might annoy 
him. And that’s never a good idea.’ 

He turned away and started walking towards the rear of the cabin. 
She followed, hesitantly. 

‘Where are we going?’ she asked. 

‘Let’s get our horses saddled,’ he said. ‘We’re going for a ride. I can’t 
wait to see your horse run rings around my four-legged little barrel.’ 

As she followed him, she had the uncomfortable feeling that she’d 
just made a mistake. 

‘We’d better pack some provisions. We’ll be away overnight,’ Will 
called back to her. 

‘Where are we going?’ she asked. 

‘Derrylon ford,’ he said. ‘It’s only a day’s ride away. We’ll camp out 
and come back tomorrow. That should give Sundancer plenty of 
opportunity to run those rings you were talking about.’ 

Once again, Maddie had the feeling that she had made a mistake. 

A big one. 


THEY SADDLED THE horses in the stable. Then Will took down a large 
canvas roll hanging on the wall and tied it in place behind his saddle. 
There was another, similar roll hanging next to the first and he 
gestured for Maddie to take it. 

‘Tie it behind your saddle,’ he said. 

She unhooked it and felt the weight, looking at it curiously. ‘What is 
it?’ 

‘Camping gear. Basically a waterproof canvas that forms a one-man 
tent, and a blanket for sleeping. Plus a few other odds and ends.’ 

She smiled cheekily. ‘I thought we’d just roll ourselves into our 
cloaks and sleep under a bush,’ she said. Will tested Tug’s girth strap — 
the little horse was fond of taking a deep breath when the cinch was 
being tightened, then letting it out again once it was done so that the 
strap became loose. 

‘You can do that if you like,’ Will said. ‘I prefer to stay warm and 
dry. And it looks like rain.’ 

She tied the canvas roll in place. While she was doing so, Will led 
Tug to the front of the cabin, went inside and put together a sack of 
provisions — coffee, bread, cheese, apples, dried beef and a few 
vegetables. If they wanted fresh meat, he’d have Maddie get some 
with her sling, he thought. At the last, he placed his standard pack of 
spices, seasonings and cooking ingredients in the sack, then went out 
to join his apprentice. 

There were two water skins hanging beside the pump. He gestured 
to them. 

‘You can fill them,’ he said. Maddie moved to do so as he swung up 


into the saddle. Tug twitched his ears and looked at him inquisitively. 
Will shook his head. 

‘Later,’ he muttered. 

Maddie looked up from her task, soaking her sleeve with water as 
she took her eye off the gushing liquid. ‘Did you say something?’ 

He shook his head. ‘Just clearing my throat.’ 

She passed him a water skin and tied one to her own saddle bow. 
Then she mounted as well. Sundancer pranced a few steps, ready to 
run. He hadn’t been out in a day or so and he was full of energy and 
enthusiasm — as was his rider. Tug, in contrast, stood solid and 
unmoving. 

‘Let’s get going,’ Will said. He urged Tug into a slow, easy lope. 
Maddie flicked Sundancer’s reins and he started forward, eager to run. 
But she held him back, dancing a little with his head high, so that he 
matched Tug’s steady pace. 

‘Is this as fast as we’re going to go?’ 

Will twisted in the saddle to look at her. Sundancer was longer in 
the leg than Tug and he had to look up to meet her gaze. 

‘I thought so,’ he replied. 

Maddie snorted disdainfully. ‘No wonder it’s going to take all day.’ 
He made no reply, so she added, ‘You know Sundancer is an Arridan 
thoroughbred, don’t you?’ 

He nodded. ‘Arridans are fine horses.’ 

‘They’re fast, too. I’ve heard people say they’re the fastest horses on 
earth.’ 

Tug rattled his short mane and made an impolite belching sound. 
For a moment, Maddie looked at the little horse in surprise. It was 
almost as if he were responding to her claim. Then she dismissed the 
idea. 

‘They certainly can cover ground,’ Will agreed calmly. They rode on 
in silence for a few minutes. Sundancer continued to pull at the reins. 
Maddie held him back. Tug loped on steadily. 

He’s like a rocking horse, Maddie thought, watching Tug’s gentle, 
steady back-and-forth motion. She wriggled impatiently in the saddle. 
She could feel Sundancer’s pent-up energy and she longed to let him 
run free — to show Will how a real horse could run. 

‘So where’s this ford?’ she asked. 

Will gestured to the south-east. ‘We follow the high road for twenty 
kilometres or so. Then we take a fork leading to Pendletown. After we 
go through the village, we continue on until we come to the Derrylon 
River. The road leads straight to the ford.’ He paused, then added, ‘It’s 
all signposted.’ 

She nodded, noting the last statement particularly. It was almost, 
she thought, as if he was giving her tacit approval to go off on her 


own. Then she grinned at him. 

‘Well, I’ll be waiting for you there.’ 

She clapped her heels into Sundancer’s flanks, relaxing the 
restraining tension on his reins. Instantly, the gelding leapt forward, 
plunging and rearing for the first few metres, then gathering speed as 
he settled into his gait. His hoofs beat a rapid tattoo on the road’s 
surface, raising puffs of dust with each stride. 

Maddie’s cloak and hair streamed out in the wind behind her and 
Will heard her delighted laugh. 

‘He’s very fast,’ Will said. 

Tug turned his head and regarded him with his left eye. Not as fast 
as Sandstorm. 

‘No. Perhaps not. But there wouldn’t be much in it.’ 

I beat Sandstorm. 

‘I remember. But you only managed it in the last few metres.’ 

The little horse snorted disparagingly. I was foxing. 

‘Of course you were.’ 

He felt Tug begin to pull against the reins, but held him in check. 

Do you want me to catch him now? 

Will shaded his eyes to look after Maddie. She and Sun-dancer were 
small figures in the distance. A cloud of dust was drifting in the air 
behind them. Then they rounded a bend in the road and were hidden 
by the trees. The gradually settling dust was all that was left to show 
where they had been. 

‘Not yet,’ Will told him. ‘Later.’ 


Maddie exulted in the rush of wind through her hair and the smooth, 
powerful strides of her horse. This was riding, she thought, and she 
urged Sundancer on to even greater speed. As she reached the first 
bend in the road, she turned in the saddle to look back. 

Will and Tug were small figures in the distance now, plodding 
stolidly onwards. Well, she thought, what could you expect of a 
shaggy little barrel like that. Over the years, she’d heard people talk of 
Ranger horses with a certain degree of awe. Now that she’d seen one 
at close quarters, she couldn’t understand what all the fuss was about. 

‘And he must be one of the better ones,’ she said aloud. After all, 
Will was one of the most senior of all the Rangers. It stood to reason 
that he would have one of the better horses in the Corps — if not the 
best. 

She felt a delicious streak of rebellion stirring within her. Will was 
so capable, so knowledgeable, so superior to her in just about every 
way. He could track game where there was barely a sign to be found. 


He could shoot with uncanny speed and unerring accuracy. And his 
knife work was almost superhuman - fast and deadly accurate. 

But here was something she was better at. With a sudden moment 
of honesty, she amended that thought. Her horse was better than Tug, 
she thought. But then, if she had the intelligence to select a superior 
horse, why shouldn’t she share in that superiority? 

Sundancer would run Will’s little grey pony into the ground, she 
told herself. And as she had that thought, she decided that she wanted 
their victory to be overwhelming. It wouldn’t be enough to simply 
beat Tug and Will to this Derrylon ford. They would do it thoroughly, 
crushingly. If Will said it would take a day to reach the ford, she 
decided that she’d do it in half that time. 

She leaned forward over Sundancer’s neck. 

‘Come on, boy! We’ve got a point to make.’ 

Sundancer’s ears went back and he tossed his head in delight. He 
loved to run. In fact, he lived to run. It had been bred into his 
bloodline for generation after generation. He lengthened his stride and 
accelerated. 

Maddie yelled in delight. She had never felt him run so fast before! 
It was exhilarating and she gave herself over to the sheer, pulse-racing 
excitement of the ride. 


Tug continued his steady, measured lope. 

Dugga-dum, dugga-dum, dugga-dum went his hoofs on the hard- 
packed surface of the highway. From time to time, he would turn his 
head to look at Will. But his rider never responded to these hints. 
Finally, Tug decided to address the matter directly. 

Tell me when you want me to start running. 

‘Trust me. You'll be the first to know.’ 

Dugga-dum, dugga-dum, dugga-dum. 


It has to be said that, ordinarily, Maddie was not the sort of person 
who would allow her horse to overextend himself. Usually, she was 
careful to control her mount and ensure that he stayed within his own 
limits. 

But the excitement of the ride, the exultation of the speed that she 
felt, and the temptation to show Will and his horse how superior 
Sundancer was, led her into error. 

They had been galloping wildly for kilometres when she felt the 
Arridan horse’s stride falter. Then Sundancer shook his head and 


plunged on. But now she realised how hard she’d been pushing him. 

His flanks were streaked with foam and his sides were heaving like 
bellows as he dragged in huge lungfuls of air. She became aware that 
he was grunting loudly with each breath and instantly she was 
overcome with remorse. She reined him in, although he resisted her 
efforts initially. He was willing to plunge on until he dropped from 
exhaustion. 

She drew back firmly on the reins, checking his mindless instinct to 
keep running, speaking softly to him, gradually increasing the 
pressure against the bit until he allowed her to bring him to a halt. 

He stood, legs spread and breathing heavily, as she quickly 
dismounted, patting his neck and walking round him to make sure he 
was undamaged. 

‘You're all right,’ she told him. Thankfully, she had caught her 
mistake in time. 

She splashed some water from the water skin into her hand and 
held it near his muzzle. He pushed his soft nose against her hand and 
drank. She continued to let the water trickle into the cupped hand. 

‘Not too much,’ she said. ‘Not too fast.’ 

He snorted gratefully. She loosened the saddle girth and took a 
square of old blanket from her pack, rubbing him down and speaking 
softly to him. It had been a near thing, she realised. If she had kept 
going much longer, she could well have ruined her beautiful horse. 

When he was rubbed down, she led him to the side of the road and 
let him crop the grass for a few minutes. Mentally, she kicked herself 
for coming so close to disaster. It wasn’t Sundancer’s fault, she knew. 
The blame lay squarely with her. She was the rider. She was the one 
who should have controlled him, harbouring his energy and strength. 

She let him rest for some minutes, then took the reins and led him 
back onto the road. She’d walk for a while, until he’d cooled down 
properly and recovered. She stepped out and he followed her meekly. 
She turned and watched him for a minute or two, making sure there 
was nothing wrong with his gait — that he hadn’t strained any muscles 
or ligaments in that mad, heedless gallop. 

To her relief, he seemed fine. She smiled fondly, shaking her head 
in wonder as she thought of his amazing speed and willingness, 
grateful that there was no permanent harm done to him. She 
wondered how far behind them Will and Tug were. 

‘We’re probably so far ahead that we could walk the rest of the way 
and still beat them,’ she told Sundancer. He shook his head tiredly, 
plodding along behind her. 

Then she became conscious of a noise behind them. A regular, 
rhythmic noise. 

Dugga-dum, dugga-dum, dugga-dum. 


She whirled round. Will and Tug had rounded a bend behind them 
and were cantering slowly towards them, still moving at that 
ridiculous, constant lope. Once more she had the thought that Tug ran 
like a rocking horse. 

Be that as it may, she thought, he was a very consistent rocking 
horse. 

Will drew up beside her. He didn’t check Tug as they came level. 
Sundancer lifted his head at the sight of the smaller horse and dragged 
back against the reins, but she held him in check. 

‘Your horse looks tired,’ Will said amiably, as he began to move 
ahead of her. 

‘He’ll be fine,’ she said defiantly. 

He turned in the saddle to look back at her as he and Tug drew 
away. 

‘Tm glad to hear it,’ he said. Then he faced the road ahead and 
called back over his shoulder, ‘We’ll wait for you in Pendletown.’ 

She glared at his back, then turned and began to tighten 
Sundancer’s girth again. The Arridan, spent as he was, was moving 
nervously, eager to set off after Tug. She placed one foot in the 
stirrup, then stopped. 

He wasn’t ready yet. If she allowed him to run, she might injure 
him. Reluctantly, she took her foot out of the stirrup and loosened the 
cinch again. Then she resumed leading the horse at a walk. 

At the next bend already, Will was surreptitiously watching over his 
shoulder. He saw her begin to mount, then saw her come to a decision 
and begin walking the horse once more. 

‘Good girl,’ he said approvingly. 

How’s that? Tug, of course, was facing the road ahead and hadn’t 
seen Maddie’s moment of indecision. 

‘She won’t mistreat her horse, even if it means losing the race. We’ll 
make a Ranger of her yet.’ 

They rode on in silence for several minutes before Will spoke again. 

‘If only she drank coffee,’ he said. 

Dugga-dum, dugga-dum, dugga-dum. 


‘THE THING Is,’ Will said, ‘we need particular qualities in a horse.’ 

It was three days since they had returned from the ford. Sundancer 
was none the worse for the experience. Tug, of course, merely 
shrugged off the long ride as part and parcel of his everyday life. 
Today they were riding side by side, although as yet, Will hadn’t said 
where they were bound. Maddie might have imagined it, but she 
thought Sundancer was showing a new level of deference to Will’s 
shaggy little grey. 

‘What sort of qualities?’ she asked. 

‘Speed, of course,’ Will replied. ‘And your Arridan has that. In the 
short haul, he’s possibly faster than Tug.’ 

Tug shook his mane and snorted. Will smiled and leaned forward, 
patting his neck. 

‘Td say he’s definitely faster,’ Maddie said. ‘After all, he just ran 
away from the two of you the other day. You saw it.’ 

‘Yes. I did,’ Will said evenly. ‘But Tug wasn’t running then. He was 
just loping along conserving his strength.’ 

‘So how fast can he run?’ she challenged, turning sideways in the 
saddle to study the little horse. As before, she thought that he was a 
fairly unimpressive sight. 

To her surprise, Will shrugged. ‘I don’t know.’ 

She looked at him sceptically. ‘You’ve never seen him run?’ she 
asked but he shook his head. 

‘Tve seen him run plenty of times. And each time, he ran as fast as 
he had to. But I have no idea if that was as fast as he could go. In fact, 
I doubt it.’ 


Maddie frowned uncertainly. She wasn’t quite sure that she 
understood him. 

Tell her about Sandstorm. 

Will considered Tug’s suggestion, then nodded. 

‘Some years ago, we were in the Arridi desert,’ he began. 

Maddie nodded eagerly. ‘Yes. Was that when my mother went off to 
rescue the Skandian Oberjarl?’ She’d heard vague references to that 
event, but neither her mother nor her father had ever filled in any of 
the detail. Now she sensed that she was about to learn more about 
that adventure and she hitched herself around so she could watch Will 
as he continued. 

‘That was it. In any case, at one stage, I had to match Tug in a race 
against an Arridan stallion called Sandstorm. He was a real champion, 
the finest in the Bedullin herd.’ 

‘Bedullin?’ she repeated uncertainly. She wasn’t familiar with the 
word. 

‘The Bedullin are a nomadic Arridi tribe. Great horsemen and 
wonderful horse breeders. One of their young men took a fancy to 
Tug.’ 

Actually, of course, it had been a predecessor of the present Tug 
who was involved in the race, but Will didn’t want to get into that, or 
his belief that his horse’s character transferred from one incarnation to 
the next. He wasn’t sure that he could explain it properly if he tried. 

‘We were separated — by a sandstorm, ironically enough. The young 
Bedullin found Tug wandering in the desert and claimed him.’ 

Maddie glanced down at the little horse. ‘Why?’ she asked, 
undiplomatically. 

Will looked at her for a few seconds, then shook his head. When he 
spoke, there was a hint of annoyance in his voice. 

‘Because they’re great judges of horseflesh,’ he said tartly. ‘They 
look beyond the obvious.’ 

And I have a great inner beauty. 

Absentmindedly, Will patted Tug on the neck again. ‘Anyway,’ he 
continued, ‘Sandstorm was the pick of their herd. He was their ruler’s 
personal mount. I convinced them that if Tug and I could beat him in 
a race, I would keep Tug.’ 

‘Why didn’t they just keep him anyway? Why did they have to race 
you?’ 

‘The young man in question was having a hard time riding Tug. I 
agreed to help him if he won the race.’ 

She snorted disdainfully. ‘Can’t have been much of a horseman,’ she 
said. ‘What was so hard about riding him?’ 

He was about to answer, then he stopped himself. He felt a sudden, 
wicked impulse. Maddie was so sure of herself, so quick to denigrate 


Tug. It might be fun to prick that balloon, he thought. 

‘TIl tell you later. Anyway, Sandstorm took off like an arrow out of 
a bow. Tug went off after him, but over the first fifty metres or so, 
Sandstorm kept pulling away.’ 

‘Well, of course he did,’ she said, comfortable in her own certainty. 

‘The thing was, I was confident that Tug would outlast Sandstorm. 
Our Ranger horses are bred to have enormous stamina and I made 
sure the race was over a long distance, not just a sprint. In the second 
part of the race, we started to gain. We gradually drew up level with 
him, and we were running neck and neck, with barely three hundred 
metres to go.’ 

Will was looking into the distance, but in his mind, he was seeing 
that desert race course again, looking back over the many years that 
had passed. 

‘Tug was running faster than I had ever known him to. But 
Sandstorm was a great horse. He was matching us. We’d draw ahead a 
metre or so. Then he’d catch us and draw ahead in his turn.’ 

He paused, remembering. 

Maddie’s eyes were alight with the excitement of the tale. ‘What 
happened?’ 

‘Well, Tug sort of took over. He suddenly accelerated away from the 
other horse, leaving him standing. But Sandstorm made up the gap 
once more, and as he pulled level, I felt Tug falter in his stride.’ 

‘You’d pushed him too hard,’ she said, remembering how she had 
done the same thing with Sundancer three days previously. Then she 
frowned. Tug was here with them. Obviously, they hadn’t lost the 
race. 

‘So I thought. But that slight falter was enough to make Sandstorm 
give it everything he had. He pulled away again, running like the 
wind. 

‘Then, he hit the wall, and Tug suddenly recovered and accelerated 
past him. I had no idea Tug could move as fast as he did. But even 
more amazingly, he had faked the other horse into overextending 
himself. That break in his stride had been intentional, to goad 
Sandstorm into too great an effort.’ 

Will grinned at his horse and leaned forward to scratch him 
between the ears. 

‘The thing is, we need horses that combine stamina and speed. A 
Ranger horse can move incredibly quickly, as you’ll see later. But it 
can also keep up that constant lope you saw yesterday for hour after 
hour, with barely a rest. 

‘We need that. We travel alone. If we’re ever in a tight spot, we 
need to know that our horses can outlast our enemies’ horses — even if 
they have remounts available to them. We have just the one horse. We 


need to be able to rely on it. 

‘Our horses have to be smart and cunning. And be fast. And able to 
run all day without pause. That’s the way they’re bred. Our horse 
breeders have been breeding them that way for generations now.’ 

‘So where are we going now?’ she asked, although she thought she 
already knew. Will’s words confirmed her suspicions. 

‘We’re going to see Young Bob. He’s our senior horse breeder. And 
he has your Ranger horse ready for you.’ 


—_—————— 


Young Bob was something of a revelation. Bowlegged and slight of 
build, he ambled out from his cabin to meet them. 

His skin was browned by years of exposure to sun and wind. He was 
almost completely bald, with just a few tufts of wispy white hair on 
either side of his head. When he smiled, Maddie saw that he had very 
few teeth left, and his face was wrinkled and creased with age. She 
couldn’t begin to assess how old he might be. 

Only his eyes were young. They were blue and bright and 
discerning. And clear. He knuckled his forehead to Will as they rode 
up to his cabin. 

‘Good day to you, Ranger Will.’ 

‘Good day, Young Bob. Hope you’re keeping well,’ Will said. Young 
Bob nodded several times at that, as if considering the statement. 

‘Oh yes. Can’t complain. Can’t complain. Get the odd ache and pain 
now and then, of course, and my back sometimes gives me a terrible 
twinge...’ He cackled with laughter. It was a strange, high-pitched 
sound but Maddie thought it was appropriate, coming from this 
gnome-like figure. 

‘But there I go, complaining, don’t I?’ Young Bob doubled up 
laughing, then stopped abruptly and turned that surprisingly shrewd 
gaze on Maddie. She felt she was being assessed. 

‘There’s never been a girl apprentice before,’ he said. 

She nodded. ‘I know.’ 

‘So, how are you enjoying it? Do you like it?’ 

She hesitated. It had been some time since she’d even considered 
that question. The days had been too busy learning new skills and 
perfecting her shooting and slinging to ask herself if she was enjoying 
it. 

‘Yes. Iam,’ she answered after a pause. She was surprised to find 
that she meant it. 

Young Bob tilted his head to one side to study her more closely. The 
smile faded as he looked at her, assessing her. He seemed to approve 
of what he saw. 


‘Good for you,’ he said. ‘It’s a big chance you’ve been given. Make 
the most of it.’ 

‘I plan to,’ she said. She was conscious of Will’s appraising gaze on 
her. Conscious, too, that she meant what she said. She did plan to 
make the most of this opportunity and she felt another quick sense of 
surprise as she realised it. 

And suddenly, that smile split Young Bob’s wizened face once more. 

‘Course, she can’t be no Ranger without no Ranger horse, can she, 
Ranger Will?’ 

‘That’s what I’ve been telling her,’ Will agreed. 

‘Then Pd best fetch one for her.’ Young Bob turned away, hobbling 
quickly towards a large stable building that stood behind his cabin. He 
moved in a slightly sideways shuffle, hopping across the dusty ground. 

When she judged he was well out of earshot, Maddie leaned over in 
her saddle and said softly to Will, ‘Why do you call him Young Bob? 
He’s positively ancient.’ 

Too late, he held up a hand to forestall her. But Young Bob turned 
back to face them, cackling once more. 

‘Cause my father is Old Bob — and he’s even more ancient than me.’ 

He turned away again, resuming that strange, half-hopping gait 
towards the stables. He had gone another five metres when he glanced 
back over his shoulder at her. 

‘And he’s the one who’s deaf. I ain’t.’ 

Maddie glanced at Will, holding her hands out, palm uppermost, in 
a helpless gesture. He shrugged. 

The bent-over figure disappeared into the stable. A few seconds 
later, they heard a horse whinny from inside the large building. Tug 
instantly responded. Sundancer’s ears pricked up and he looked 
around. He was a little unsure of himself in these surroundings. Tug, 
by contrast, seemed perfectly at home. 

Young Bob emerged into the morning sunlight, leading a horse 
behind him. In spite of her misgivings about Ranger horses, Maddie 
leaned forward expectantly. This was to be her mount, after all. 

Like Tug, he was stocky and barrel-chested, and somewhat short in 
the legs. His mane and tail were both long and his coat was on the 
shaggy side. But he’d been curried and brushed until his coat almost 
gleamed. And she felt a catch in her throat as she saw that he was a 
piebald - marked in irregular patterns of white and black. She’d 
always fancied piebalds. 

Young Bob led the horse up to them. Tug whinnied again and 
moved forward to nuzzle the other horse. Sun-dancer stepped 
nervously, backing off a few paces. 

‘This here’s Bumper,’ Young Bob said. 

‘Bumper?’ Maddie asked. 


The horse breeder cackled again, patting the horse affectionately. 
‘Named him that when he was a foal. He used to like to bump into 
things — see if they’d fall over. He’s over that now.’ 

As if on cue, the piebald butted him with his nose, causing him to 
stagger a few steps. 

‘Well, mostly, anyways,’ he admitted. 

Maddie was studying the horse, discerning the powerful muscles 
hidden under that well-brushed coat. Bumper looked at her and she 
saw the intelligence and empathy in his eyes. She felt a sudden rush of 
ownership — no, she thought, it was more like friendship. 

‘What do you think of him?’ Will asked, his eyes intent on his young 
apprentice. 

And for the third time in ten minutes, Maddie found herself 
somewhat surprised by her reply. 

‘He’s beautiful,’ she said softly. 


‘WELL, SLIDE DOWN from there and I’ll saddle him up for you,’ Young Bob 
told her. ‘I assume you'll want to use your own saddle?’ 

She nodded as she slipped from Sundancer’s back. A saddle was a 
very personal item. She was used to this one and she was comfortable 
on it. 

‘Yes, please,’ she said. Young Bob started to move towards 
Sundancer, but Will held up a hand to stop him. 

‘I think we’ll let Maddie do her own saddling,’ he said. ‘May as well 
get started the way we mean to continue, and we don’t have any 
stable hands to help us at the cabin.’ 

Maddie didn’t mind saddling and bridling the horse. She’d been 
doing that for several years now. Young Bob hopped away towards the 
fence and retrieved a rope halter. He slipped it over Sundancer’s neck 
as Maddie removed the bridle from the Arridan. 

‘Nice horse,’ he said, looking approvingly at Sundancer’s lines. ‘Got 
a good turn of speed, these Arridans, and a nice nature too. Pity he’s a 
gelding.’ 

Maddie slipped the bridle over Bumper’s head. The little horse 
actually lowered his head to allow her to do so. She stopped and 
looked curiously at Young Bob. 

‘Why’s that?’ she asked. 

‘Would have liked to borrow him for a year or so. Use him in our 
breeding programme.’ 

‘He’s a bit fine in the limbs for a Ranger horse, isn’t he?’ Will asked. 
In the course of his career, he’d unhorsed many armed riders by the 
simple expedient of having Tug charge headlong into their horses. The 


Arridan’s legs were too fragile for that sort of behaviour, he thought. 

Bob scratched his nose thoughtfully. ‘Mebbe so. But we could use 
the speed. Breed him with something a little heavier and you’d get 
speed and a good solid build as well.’ 

Maddie had the bit and bridle set now. Bumper moved his mouth 
open and shut, chewing until he settled the bit into a comfortable 
position. Maddie quickly unbuckled the saddle and heaved it off 
Sundancer’s back, turning to carry it to Bumper. 

The piebald pushed his neck forward to study the saddle. She felt 
his warm breath on her hands as he sniffed and snorted at it, his 
nostrils distending then contracting as he breathed in and out. After 
several seconds, he straightened up again and shook his head several 
times, as if giving her his approval. 

She set it down, then fetched the saddle blanket from Sundancer’s 
back. Once again, she allowed Bumper to study it, making sure that he 
gave it his approval. Then she spread it over his back, setting it 
smoothly and evenly, without wrinkles. She reached down and, with a 
slight grunt of effort, she hefted the saddle up and onto his back. 
Bumper turned his head to eye her curiously. She grinned at him. 

‘All right?’ she asked and he shook his mane several times. She 
reached under his belly to retrieve the hanging girth strap, then, 
pushing the saddle flap and stirrup up to expose the buckle end, she 
passed the girth through the buckle and heaved it tight. She hauled it 
in one more notch so that the saddle was firmly seated on the horse’s 
back. She paused, watching Bumper to see if he was going to release 
any pent-up breath — she’d seen Tug’s little trick when Will was 
saddling him over the past few weeks. But Bumper had no such guile 
in him. She patted his neck approvingly and he looked back at her 
again, moving his head up and down. For a moment, she could have 
sworn he was trying to speak to her. She shook her head, dismissing 
the thought. 

She pulled the side flap and stirrup back down into position and 
looked at the two men who were watching her. There was something . 
. . expectant in the way they were looking. She glanced from one to 
another. She had the sensation that they knew something she didn’t. 

‘Before you mount up ~ Young Bob began, but Will quickly cut 
across him. 

‘Is there anything you want to ask? Anything you need to know?’ 

A look passed between the two of them. She cocked her head to one 
side and smiled. The smile was just a trifle supercilious. 

‘I have ridden a horse before, you know,’ she said. 

Will nodded. ‘So you have.’ 

‘And he looks pretty calm and placid.’ 

Will pursed his lips thoughtfully. ‘Calm is accurate. I’m not sure that 


placid is the correct choice of word.’ 

She smiled indulgently, looking at Bumper, standing rock steady, 
without the usual fidgeting that horses often went on with when they 
had just been saddled. 

‘Oh, I think it’s pretty accurate,’ she said confidently. 

Will made a sweeping gesture with his right hand. ‘Then, if you’re 
sure, go right ahead.’ 

She looked at Young Bob and he shrugged. She took the reins in her 
left hand and turned the stirrup so she could put her left foot into it. 
As she did so, Bumper turned again to study her. There was something 
expectant in his expression as well, she thought. Then she shook her 
head. Horses don’t have expressions, she told herself. 

She bounced once on her right toes. She noted that Bumper stood 
perfectly still for her. Often, a horse would try to sidle away as a rider 
tried to mount. She nodded at him. 

‘Good boy,’ she said and swung herself easily up and into the 
saddle. 

And all hell broke loose. 

Bumper seemed to spring off the ground from all four feet, arching 
his back and throwing her off balance. Then he came down with a 
teeth-jarring crash and promptly put his head down, exploding his 
rump up into the air. 

Maddie was a good rider but she’d never felt a horse buck like this 
before. In addition, she hadn’t yet gained a firm seat and she felt 
herself sliding off to the right. 

Bumper exploded away again in another of those spring-heeled 
leaps. But this time he went left, out from under her. She realised she 
would never regain her seat and kicked her left foot free of the stirrup. 
It was all too obvious that she was going to fall. Bumper started to 
rear back on his hind legs. She leant forward to compensate and 
realised, too late, that he was foxing. 

His head went down again and his rear quarters shot into the air 
like a giant equine catapult. 

She felt herself leave the saddle, soaring up and forward over the 
horse. She twisted in the air, hoping to land somehow on her feet. And 
she nearly made it. But she was too far off balance to manage it 
completely and she crashed into the dust of the saddling yard, the 
force of her fall driving the breath from her lungs. 

Winded and groaning, she lay in the dust, desperately trying to drag 
air back into her temporarily empty lungs. She opened her eyes and 
realised that Bumper had moved to look down on her, a quizzical 
expression on his face. He snorted softly, blowing warm air onto her 
face. It was almost as if he were checking to see if she was all right. 

She rolled onto her side and came up on one knee, looking around 


the saddling yard. Young Bob and Will were watching her with 
knowing expressions. Sundancer was looking quite alarmed. Tug 
seemed to be smiling quietly. 

Maddie stood, a little shakily, and glared at them. 

‘You knew that was going to happen,’ she said accusingly. 

Will considered the statement for a second or so. Then nodded. 

‘Well, yes, as a matter of fact,’ he said. He waited until Maddie had 
beaten some of the dust from her clothes, then went on. ‘It’s just 
you’ve been a little . . . condescending about our horses,’ he said. ‘I 
thought it might be useful if you saw they’re not all solid and stolid 
and plodding. That they have a certain amount of fire in them.’ 

She rubbed her back painfully. You’ve got that right,’ she said. She 
glared at Bumper, who approached her now and bumped her gently 
with his forehead. There was no sign of wickedness or contrary 
behaviour in his eyes. They were big and dark and liquid and friendly. 

‘Why did you do that?’ she asked him. 

“Cause he’s been trained that way,’ Young Bob told her. She looked 
at him in disbelief. ‘You’ve trained him to buck me off whenever I 
mount him?’ She couldn’t see much future in having a horse who 
behaved that way. 

But Young Bob was shaking his head. ‘He’s trained to buck off 
anyone who hasn’t used his permission phrase.’ 

She frowned at that and Will explained. ‘All our horses have a code 
phrase,’ he said. ‘If you use it when you first meet a Ranger horse, 
he’ll allow you to mount him and ride him with no problems. If you 
don’t, he’ll buck like Gorlog himself until he throws you off. Which, in 
your case, didn’t take long.’ 

‘Gorlog?’ she asked. ‘Who’s Gorlog?’ 

‘A very useful Skandian demigod,’ he told her. But she was still 
absorbing the rest of what he’d said. 

‘So Ranger horses have some secret code? I’ve never heard of such a 
thing.’ 

‘You’ve never heard of anyone stealing a Ranger horse, either.’ 
Young Bob cackled in delight. 

‘Which has come in useful several times over my life,’ Will told her. 

Again, Maddie frowned, not quite believing them. It all sounded too 
far-fetched. ‘So I have to say this . . . code word . . . whenever I mount 
up?’ 

Young Bob shook his head. ‘Just the first time. After that, he’ll know 
you.’ 

‘So, what do we say?’ She addressed the question to Will but he 
pointed to Young Bob. 

‘It’s different for each horse,’ Will said. ‘You might as well know 
that for Tug it’s “Do you mind?”. There may come a time when you 


have to ride him, so it’s worthwhile your knowing it.’ 

Maddie looked to Young Bob now. She still wasn’t sure if she 
believed all this. She wondered if she was letting herself in for another 
bone-shuddering dumping from Bumper’s back. 

‘So?’ she said. 

Young Bob frowned thoughtfully for a second or two, then replied, 
‘With Bumper, you say “Don’t break me”.’ 

Her eyes widened in disbelief. ‘Don’t break me?’ she said. 

Both Will and Young Bob replied in a triumphant chorus. ‘Don’t say 
it to us! Say it to the horse!’ 

‘You whisper it in his ear just before you mount,’ Will added. She 
recalled now that when she had gone to mount Bumper before, he had 
turned to her as if expecting something. Maybe, she thought, just 
maybe, they were telling her the truth. 

She approached the little piebald again, crossing the reins and 
setting them on the saddle pommel. She stood for a second or two 
and, sure enough, Bumper turned his head to her. She leaned up on 
tiptoe and whispered in his ear. 

‘Don’t break me.’ 

Bumper nodded his head, as if satisfied. Before he could change his 
mind, she put her left foot in the stirrup and swung up into the saddle. 
She tensed, waiting, fearing the worst. Five seconds passed. Then 
ten. Bumper was as solid and unmoving as a wooden horse. Gradually, 

she realised that they had been telling her the truth. 

Some day, she promised herself, she would get them back for this. 

‘Walk him round,’ Young Bob told her. ‘Get the feel of him.’ 

She touched Bumper with her heels and, instantly, he came to life. 
They walked, then trotted, around the saddling yard and she 
marvelled at the lightness and springiness of his step. She had thought 
the little Ranger horses appeared stolid and heavy. But once she was 
astride him, she realised how false this impression had been. 

Bumper stepped lightly and eagerly. He responded to the lightest 
touch on the reins, the slightest pressure of her knees. 

‘Press with your left knee,’ Will called and she did so — although 
now that she was aware of Bumper’s response level, she applied only 
the lightest pressure. 

Instantly, he danced sideways. She pressed with her right knee and 
he danced several paces the other way. Then she used both knees and 
he continued his straight-ahead progress. 

What she had seen — or thought she had seen — and what she was 
experiencing were two completely different matters. Young Bob 
moved past her as she circled the yard and unhitched the gate, 
clearing the way to the open fields beyond. 

‘Take him for a run,’ he said. 


She urged the little horse through the gate and touched her heels to 
his side again, loosening the tension on the reins. 

The response was startling. Bumper accelerated like an arrow from 
a bow, so quickly that she was nearly left behind. But he sensed her 
momentary loss of balance and slowed, allowing her to regain her 
seat. Then he was off again, neck stretched out, legs reaching in great, 
bounding strides. 

The speed was incredible. She had never ridden so fast in her life. 

You didn’t expect this, did you? 

‘No, I didn’t,’ she replied, shocked to find that she was talking to her 
horse — and, even more surprising, her horse had seemed to talk to 
her. 

From the paddock, Will and Young Bob watched the horse and rider 
receding further and further into the distance. 

‘You’ve done well, Bob,’ Will told him. 

Young Bob was shading his eyes against the bright sun, watching 
Maddie and Bumper get acquainted. 

‘She’s a good rider. Got a balanced seat and nice soft hands. You 
could see that from her Arridan’s mouth.’ 

They fell silent for some minutes, watching the horse and rider, 
hearing the faint drumming of Bumper’s hooves on the grass. Then, in 
a mock casual tone that didn’t fool Young Bob for a moment, Will 
asked: 

‘I don’t suppose Bellerophon is around, is he?’ 

Young Bob cackled with delight. 

‘Wondered how long itd take you to ask! He’s in the stable.’ 


MADDIE SPENT ANOTHER two hours getting acquainted with her new 
horse. Bob took her through some of the basic commands that Ranger 
horses were trained to respond to — how to change gait on the rider’s 
signal, how to press harder into the ground on each pace so that a 
tracker following the Ranger might not realise that his quarry had 
dismounted and the horse was now riderless. Plus there were basic 
movements that could come in useful in combat — sidestepping and 
backing up, rearing onto the hind legs, pirouetting in place, lashing 
out at an enemy with the front hooves and kicking back with both 
rear legs. 

All Ranger horses came ready trained in these basic manoeuvres — 
and a lot more besides. Maddie delighted in Bumper’s instant response 
to the hand, knee and foot signals that Young Bob taught her. It was 
almost as if all she had to do was think about the movement she 
wanted and Bumper responded before the thought was fully formed. 

She continued to be amazed at his lightness of step. It was a 
constant surprise to see how quickly he moved, how rapidly he 
changed direction, and how he could accelerate from a standing start 
to a full gallop almost instantaneously. 

Sundancer was a fine horse, there was no doubt about that. But 
Bumper seemed to be an extension of her own personality. He knew 
what she wanted of him, and did it, quickly and smoothly. 

Maddie and Bumper ranged across the fields and through the 
woods, accompanied by Young Bob on a retired Ranger horse. 
Eventually, Bob decreed that she had learned enough for one morning 
and they rode back, cantering in that steady, loping stride until they 


were half a kilometre away. Then, at Bob’s signal, Maddie gave 
Bumper his head and streaked away from him, her cloak and long hair 
streaming out in the wind behind her. 

Going to have to cut that hair, she thought, then gave herself over 
to the sheer exhilaration of Bumper’s speed and power and 
surefootedness. 

She reined in as they drew closer to the cabin. She was surprised to 
see Tug standing in the saddling paddock, while Will rode bareback 
on an old grey horse, moving at a gentle canter around the field 
adjoining the saddling paddock. He saw her coming and waved, 
heading his mount towards her. Bumper whinnied a greeting and the 
old grey responded. As they drew closer, she could see that the hairs 
around his muzzle were white. But there was something vaguely 
familiar about him, she thought. 

‘Who’s that?’ she asked, as she reined in beside Will. He gave a faint 
smile and leaned forward to run his fingers through the horse’s shaggy 
mane, tugging it affectionately. 

‘An old friend,’ he said. ‘Named Bellerophon. I like to see him 
whenever I’m out this way. But it’s been a while. Haven’t seen him 
since...’ 

The words faded and so did his smile. Instinctively, Maddie knew 
that he had been about to say since Alyss died. She covered up the 
awkward lull in the conversation. 

‘He looks somehow .. . familiar,’ she said. 

Will nodded and pointed to where Tug was standing in the saddling 
yard. 

‘He looks like Tug,’ he said, and she nodded, seeing the resemblance 
now that he mentioned it. This horse was older, and his grey hair was 
white around the muzzle. But his whole conformation was the same. 
And he stood the same way, holding his head at a slight angle while 
he listened to them, just as she’d noticed Tug doing. 

‘He was my first Ranger horse,’ Will continued. ‘In fact, he was my 
first horse. I didn’t have a wealthy mum and dad — and I didn’t have a 
smart Arridan to ride on.’ 

Will tried the gibe as an experiment, to see if the reference to her 
parents, and the associated fact that they had disowned her, would 
produce an angry reaction. He was pleased to see that she smiled in 
return. 

Interesting, he thought. Perhaps she meant what she said to Young 
Bob. Perhaps she is starting to enjoy all this. 

‘So how long ago was that?’ Maddie asked. 

Will shook his head. ‘Longer than I care to remember. But I recall I 
was just as excited about him as you seem to be about young Bumper 
here.’ 


Bumper snorted and shook his mane at the mention of his name. 
Maddie leaned forward and patted his neck. 

‘He really is remarkable,’ she said. ‘You have no idea.’ 

Tm sure I don’t,’ Will replied gravely. 

Just then Young Bob cantered slowly up to join them. His face split 
in that now familiar smile as he eyed Will on Bellerophon’s back. 

‘How does he feel?’ he asked. 

Will looked down at the horse, leaning a little to see the traces of 
the cruel scar that marked his right shoulder. 

‘Like I’ve never been away,’ he admitted. 

Young Bob chuckled. He’d grown up in the service of the Rangers 
and their horses and he always enjoyed seeing them reunited. ‘He’s 
still got quite a turn of speed on him, hasn’t he?’ 

Will shook his head. ‘I didn’t want to push him too hard,’ he said. ‘I 
didn’t want him straining anything or pulling any muscles.’ 

‘Aaah, not that one,’ the horse trainer said. ‘He’d run at the drop of 
a hat, he would. And he’d show some of these younger ones his heels 
while he was at it.’ 

At which statement, both Bumper and Tug raised their heads and 
snorted and stamped a protest. Bellerophon looked from one to the 
other. Maddie could have sworn that he sniggered, if a horse could 
ever be said to do so. 

They brushed and watered the horses, then had lunch with Young 
Bob. Will had brought fresh, crusty bread and sharp cheese, and 
several thick slices of ham. And Bob had crisp fresh lettuces and 
radishes from his small vegetable plot. Bob and Will drank coffee, 
sweetening it with large spoonfuls of honey. Maddie, as was her 
custom, drank milk. 

Young Bob shook his head as he watched her. 

‘Don’t know as I’ve heard of a Ranger who didn’t drink coffee,’ he 
said doubtfully. 

Will shrugged. He was almost resigned to Maddie’s dislike of the 
traditional Ranger brew by now. 

‘New times, Bob,’ he said. ‘I suppose we have to move with them.’ 

‘Not me. Tradition is tradition, I say. Enough change that you’ve got 
a female apprentice, without her not drinking coffee. It’s too much 
change, too quick.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Maddie, ‘do you have to discuss me and my 
drinking habits while I’m sitting right here?’ 

The two men regarded her for several seconds. Then they looked at 
each other and replied in unison. 

‘Yes.’ 

Maddie rolled her eyes and reached for the tumbler of milk. She 
took a deep draught of the fresh, cool liquid. 


‘You don’t know what you’re missing,’ she told Will. 

‘Nor do I want to,’ he replied. 

When they finished the meal, Will and Maddie cleared the table and 
washed the platters and knives they had been using. While they were 
doing so, Young Bob excused himself and went outside. He’d gone 
silent towards the end of the meal and Maddie looked curiously at 
Will. 

‘He’s saying goodbye to Bumper,’ he told her. ‘Bob gets very 
attached to his horses. Sometimes I believe that he thinks they’re only 
on loan to us. In a way, I suppose they are,’ he added. 

She moved to the window and glanced out. The little bowlegged 
man was standing by Bumper, his face almost touching the horse’s. 
She could see his lips moving but she couldn’t make out the words. 
Instinctively, she began to move towards the door, but Will stopped 
her. 

‘Leave them,’ he said. ‘You’ll embarrass both of them if they see 
you’re watching.’ 

She nodded, realising he was right, and moved back to the kitchen 
table. Will had washed the plates and she took a small towel and 
began to dry them, stacking them when she had done so. A few 
minutes later, Bob re-entered the cabin, his smile back in place. 

‘Just a few last-minute instructions for the boy,’ he said. ‘Wanted to 
make sure he wouldn’t buck you off again — less’n you deserve it.’ 

They made their farewells to Young Bob, then went out to where 
their horses were waiting. They mounted and rode out, with Maddie 
leading Sundancer on a light halter. The Arridan seemed content to 
follow behind them. He didn’t seem concerned that he had been 
replaced in Maddie’s affections by the shaggy little black-and-white- 
patched horse. But then, he and Maddie had never had the close 
relationship that had already developed between her and Bumper. She 
chattered happily as they rode, extolling her new horse’s many 
virtues. 

For the most part, Will responded with monosyllabic grunts, but she 
seemed not to notice his lack of enthusiasm for the subject of her 
horse and his amazing qualities. 

‘He’s so light on his feet!’ she gushed. ‘You’d swear they barely 
touch the ground when he’s galloping. And as for his speed! Well, I’ve 
never seen a horse run as fast as he can. He really is quite incredible! 
One time, we came upon a ditch before I realised it was there and he 
simply gathered himself and seemed to fly over it! Honestly, it was 
like flying. One minute we were galloping, the next we were soaring 
over this ditch.’ 

Tug turned his head to look at Will. Will shrugged. Tug broke wind. 
But Maddie didn’t seem to notice. Or if she did, she didn’t understand 


that Tug intended the rude noise as a judgemental comment. 

‘And then Bob showed me how I could get him to pace harder, so 
that a tracker couldn’t see if Pd dismounted. Did you know they could 
do that?’ 

‘I seem to recall hearing it many years ago,’ Will replied dryly. He 
sensed Tug was about to make another unpleasant noise and poked 
him sharply with his hand to stop him. Tug shook his mane. 

‘Yes, well, they can do it. And he showed me so many of his other 
tricks and little ways. Bumper really is quite amazing!’ 

Finest horse that ever lived. 

Will squeezed Tug gently with his thighs to let him know he had 
heard. He thought Maddie might feel it was odd if he started having a 
conversation with his horse. Which was what made her next question 
all the more remarkable. 

‘Will,’ she began, ‘can I ask you a question?’ 

‘You just did,’ he replied, and felt an instant pang of nostalgia. How 
many times had that same exchange taken place between himself and 
Halt, he wondered? He was pleased to see that Maddie was just as 
thrown out of her stride by that reply as he used to be. 

‘What? Oh... er. Yes, I suppose I did. But anyway, can I ask you 
another . . . She stopped herself in time as she realised she was 
leaving herself open to the same reply. She paused, then said, 
choosing her words deliberately, ‘I’d like to ask a question if you don’t 
mind.’ 

Will nodded assent. ‘Go right ahead.’ 

‘Well, it’s just... . I mean... this may sound silly, I suppose...’ 

‘Wouldn’t be too surprised by that.’ 

She glared at him. She desperately wanted to ask her question but 
was fearful that she might make herself look foolish. Will gestured for 
her to continue. She took a deep breath. 

‘I mean ... do you ever get the feeling that your horse is talking to 
you?’ 

That caused Will to sit up straight in the saddle. He’d never 
discussed the communication he experienced with Tug. He’d long 
suspected that Halt and Abelard had a similar bond. But apparently, 
Maddie had felt it already with Bumper. 

Perhaps we were right in selecting her for the Corps, he thought. 
Aloud, he replied: ‘A horse? Talking? Are you serious?’ 

Maddie went very red in the face and looked away hurriedly. 

‘No. No. Just a silly notion, I suppose. Forget I mentioned it.’ 

He nodded. But he didn’t forget it. The comment stayed with him 
long into that night. 


Twenty-two 


MADDIE’S TRAINING CONTINUED, but now there was an extra element added 
to her schedule. In addition to her other skill training, she now had 
daily sessions with Bumper, where horse and rider developed their 
already close relationship into a deep, intimate understanding. 

Bumper was rapidly becoming, as she had previously observed, an 
extension of herself, responding to her slightest signal, instantly aware 
of what she expected of him. In turn, she learned to interpret the 
many signals the horse sent to her - warnings of possible danger, the 
presence of an unknown person or the approach of a potentially 
dangerous animal. 

There were also fitness sessions, involving long runs through the 
surrounding countryside, or the obstacle course that Will had 
improvised for her. He alternated these with basic instruction in 
unarmed combat, teaching her to strike with the heel of her hand 
rather than a closed fist — ‘A fist is an excuse to break your fingers,’ he 
said — and how to use an attacker’s weight and impetus against him in 
a series of simple yet effective movements. 

And there were tracking and camouflage lessons. Will and Maddie 
rode through the fief, looking for and identifying different animal 
tracks, following innocent travellers without making them aware that 
they were being tracked and standing, wrapped in her cloak, on the 
verge of the road, while travellers passed by, oblivious to the fact that 
Maddie was a few metres away. 

‘Trust the cloak,’ Will told her repeatedly. ‘And don’t move. Even if 
you think you’ve been spotted.’ 

So her days were full and, at the end of each one, she was happy to 


roll into her bed, exhausted, and sleep soundly till the following 
morning, when the whole sequence would begin again. 

She still went to Wensley Village each morning to fetch fresh bread 
and milk for the day. But now she rode instead of walking. 

Will had previously banned her from riding Sundancer to the 
village. ‘He’s altogether too exotic for these parts,’ he had told her 
cryptically. But now that she had Bumper, he lifted this restriction. ‘A 
Ranger and her horse should do things together,’ he explained. 

Maddie wasn’t quite sure what the difference was, but she was 
happy to ride Bumper, talking to him, patting him and generally 
enjoying his company, on her early morning excursions. Even a task as 
simple as fetching bread and milk became enjoyable in Bumper’s 
company, she thought. Perhaps that was what Will had in mind. 

So the sight of the small, upright figure, wrapped in her camouflage 
cloak, riding the shaggy black and white horse and with her bow 
across the saddle in front of her, became a familiar one in the village. 
Maddie was at first bemused, then a little flattered, as she realised 
that she had become something of a celebrity among the teenagers in 
the village. As a Ranger, she was a mysterious and intriguing figure — 
all the more so because she was the first girl to be taken on for Ranger 
training. 

There was a group of half a dozen boys and girls roughly her own 
age in the village. They looked on her with some awe and a lot of 
respect — and envy. Their own lives were routine and circumscribed. 
Life in a small village held little in the way of excitement, whereas the 
new girl among them was an apprentice Ranger. She carried a bow, 
and they had observed on several occasions, when they had crept 
through the woods to watch her practise, that she knew how to use it. 

As Maddie rode through the village, they took to calling to her and 
greeting her. From time to time she would rein Bumper in and stop to 
talk with them. She enjoyed their obvious hero worship — particularly 
that of the young girls. She wouldn’t have been human if she hadn’t. 
She found a quiet satisfaction and enjoyment in being a minor 
celebrity. But by now she had learned not to become too full of herself 
because of it. 

Of course, in her time at Castle Araluen, she had had a circle of 
admirers and acquaintances. But she had sensed that most of them 
were more impressed by her title and her position than by her 
personal worth. At Araluen, she was the princess, and people around 
her vied for her attention and approval simply because she was the 
princess — not out of any real desire to be her friends. 

Here, it was different. Aside from a small circle of people that 
included Jenny, Baron Arald and Lady Sandra, Halt and Lady Pauline, 
nobody knew Maddie’s real identity. Will had thought it best not to 


reveal her royal lineage to others. 

So Maddie enjoyed the admiration and the friendship of the young 
people of Wensley. From time to time, when her busy schedule 
permitted, she rode to the village and spent time with them, coaching 
some of the boys in archery, fishing in the calm waters of the river 
with them and playing games of hide and seek — which she invariably 
won, until the others banned the use of her cloak. 

Will watched these activities with a careful eye. ‘Don’t get too close 
to them,’ he cautioned. ‘Rangers need to maintain a certain separation 
from the ordinary people. It helps if they hold us in a little awe. It 
maintains the mystique.’ 

Still, he thought, it was good for her to learn to relate to the 
common people — as opposed to the self-important sprigs of nobility 
who inhabited Castle Araluen. He was pleased to see that she didn’t 
put on airs or graces any more. He could see she enjoyed being 
respected for her abilities and he saw no harm in that. 

‘Better to be respected for what you can do, rather than who your 
parents are,’ he said to Jenny on one occasion. His friend looked at 
him keenly as he said it, watching the way his eyes followed Maddie 
as she laughed and joked with a group of local youngsters. 

The lines of pain, graved in his face by Alyss’s loss, were still 
evident. But they had softened, and the grim expression wasn’t quite 
as grim as it had been. At times, she sensed, he was on the brink of 
smiling. There was a fondness in his eyes as he watched his 
goddaughter — one that he hastily disguised when she was aware of 
him. 

She’s doing him good, Jenny thought, smiling to herself. She had 
long forgiven Maddie’s bumptious remark to her. The week after she 
said it, the girl had appeared on the doorstep of Jenny’s cottage, a 
bunch of flowers in her hand and a remorseful look on her face, and 
apologised profusely. Jenny, warm-hearted and forgiving, accepted 
the apology instantly. Since then, they had become friends, with 
Jenny ever ready to listen to Maddie as she bemoaned her lack of 
talent with the bow - a totally inaccurate assessment of her ability, 
Jenny knew. 

‘If you want practice,’ she had told Maddie, ‘I can always use fresh 
game in my restaurant.’ 

In the following weeks, she had received a steady stream of rabbits, 
hares and wildfowl, either shot with Maddie’s bow or brought down 
by her sling. It was evident that Maddie, who had spent her life 
having every whim catered for, was enjoying doing something for 
someone else. 

And Jenny was more than content to be that someone else, so long 
as the game kept appearing on her doorstep. 


It was a Friday morning. Maddie was riding back from the small 
dairy farm at the end of the village. A sack of warm loaves was hung 
across her saddle bow, the smell of fresh bread hitting her nostrils and 
reminding her stomach that she hadn’t yet had breakfast. Two of the 
local teenagers waved her down and she checked Bumper, calling a 
greeting to them as they stepped out into the road. 

‘Morning, Gordon. Morning, Lucy,’ she said. They were two of her 
favourites. Lucy was the daughter of Mistress Buttersby, Wensley’s 
seamstress. She was a gangly, freckled girl who was something of a 
tomboy. Gordon was dark-haired and had mischievous blue eyes. He 
was something of a rogue, although she felt there was no real harm or 
malice in him. 

He glanced around now, making sure that nobody was listening, 
then spoke to her in a lowered voice. 

‘What are you doing tomorrow?’ 

She frowned, thinking. ‘Nothing,’ she replied. She had a free 
Saturday for the first time in weeks. Will was going to the castle to 
have dinner with Halt, Pauline and Baron Arald and Lady Sandra. 
‘Why?’ 

Lucy giggled. ‘We’re having a party,’ she said, her tone 
conspiratorial. 

Maddie cocked her head curiously. A party was no reason for their 
lowered voices and constant looking around. Something was afoot, she 
realised. 

‘Just a party?’ she asked. 

Lucy giggled again and Gordon grinned. He had a very attractive 
grin, Maddie thought. There was all sorts of devilment in it. 

‘A... special kind of party,’ he said. ‘Behind the stable at the inn. 
Lucy’s bringing game pies and lamb on skewers. And we’re going to 
bake potatoes in the fire.’ 

Lucy worked as a waitress in Jenny’s restaurant. From time to time, 
Jenny rewarded her with choice bits of food from the menu. At other 
times, Lucy surreptitiously helped herself. Maddie guessed that this 
was one of those times, which would account for the knowing grins 
both her friends wore. 

‘And Martin’s got a cask!’ Lucy burst out, unable to contain herself. 
Then she dissolved in a fit of giggles. 

‘A cask?’ Maddie asked, although she was beginning to understand 
what Lucy meant. ‘A cask of what?’ 

‘Of wine!’ Gordon said triumphantly. ‘Fine wine, it is, too. Will you 
join us?’ 

Maddie hesitated. She knew she shouldn’t. But she had been 
working hard for weeks now, with very few breaks and little time to 
herself. She didn’t know if she liked wine or not. But she knew she 


liked adventure and there was still a streak of the rebel in her. She 
deserved a chance to let her hair down, she thought. And nobody 
would know. 

‘Why not?’ she told them. 


‘I WON'T BE TOO late,’ Will said as he paused at the door. ‘Halt and 
Pauline aren’t night owls these days.’ 

Maddie looked up from her meal. Will had felt a little guilty, 
knowing that he’d be enjoying dinner from Master Chubb’s kitchen at 
the castle. Maddie’s cooking skills were improving, but they were still 
in the rudimentary phase. Accordingly, he’d arranged for a meal to be 
delivered from Jenny’s restaurant. 

She spooned another mouthful of the savoury spiced beef stew into 
her mouth, and nodded as she chewed and swallowed. 

‘TIl probably be asleep,’ she told him. ‘I’m looking forward to an 
early night myself.’ 

They’d had a long day, riding far afield and practising stalking and 
tracking, in addition to her normal daily workouts with bow, knives 
and sling. She affected a yawn now. Will took his cloak from the peg 
inside the door and swung it round his shoulders. 

‘Sable’s here anyway, in case you need her,’ he said. ‘Keep the door 
bolted from the inside.’ 

Maddie nodded. There was a concealed release mechanism that 
could be used to unbolt the door from the outside, but a random 
visitor, or intruder, wouldn’t know about that. She made a shooing 
gesture with her hand, seeing that Will seemed uneasy at leaving her 
by herself. 

‘Go along,’ she said. ‘TIl be fine.’ 

He came to a decision. ‘All right then,’ he said and went out. 

Maddie heard his soft footsteps along the porch as he walked to the 
rear of the cabin, where the horses were stabled. Tug greeted him 


with a soft whinny. A few minutes later, she heard the little horse’s 
hoofbeats as Will rode past the cabin and to the path that led to Castle 
Redmont. Once the hoofbeats faded away and she was certain he had 
gone, her feigned weariness dropped away and she began moving 
with greater urgency. Rising, she took the half-finished bowl of stew 
to the kitchen bench and scraped the contents into the scrap bucket. 
She was looking forward to the game pies and lamb skewers Lucy had 
promised and, tasty as the stew might be, she wanted to keep her 
appetite sharp. 

She glanced into the scrap bucket and noticed that the beef stew 
was a little too visible, sitting on top of the other contents and making 
it obvious that she’d hardly eaten any of it. Taking the ladle from the 
pot that held the remainder of the stew, she moved the contents of the 
bucket around until the stew was mixed in and hidden from casual 
view. 

She stepped back and surveyed her work, then nodded, satisfied. 
Going into her room, she took the saddle pack that she used to carry 
her camping gear, rolled it into a cylinder and placed it in her bed, 
pulling the blankets up around it. She tilted her head as she studied it. 
It looked too rigid and regular, she decided, so she pulled the blankets 
back, bent the pack in the middle, then rolled up a spare jacket and 
placed it at an angle at the bottom of the pack, so that the overall look 
was of a person with legs bent at the knee. Much more realistic, she 
decided, and pulled the blankets up again, tucking them high around 
the pillow to conceal the fact that there was no head resting there. If 
Will looked in on her when he arrived home, it would be a cursory 
look only, she thought. The pack and rolled jacket should pass muster. 

She blew out the lantern in her room and hurried to the front door. 
It was second nature to her to swing her cloak around her shoulders as 
she went out. The simple latch lock clunked shut behind her. Without 
thinking, she turned towards the stable, then stopped herself. Will was 
riding Tug, which meant that he would put his horse back in the 
stable when he arrived home. If Bumper wasn’t there, it would be a 
dead giveaway that she had gone out. She turned back. Bumper, who 
had heard her footsteps stop and turn away, whinnied once, a little 
reproachfully. 

‘Sorry, boy,’ she said under her breath. ‘You can’t come tonight.’ 

Sable was lying, head on her paws, on the edge of the verandah. 
She rose expectantly. But Maddie waved a hand at her to stay. 

‘You too, girl,’ she told her. ‘Stay.’ Sable lay back down again, 
covering the last few inches in a kind of slithering thud as her paws 
slid on the floorboards, and grunting softly as she did. 

Maddie took one last look around. The lantern beside the door was 
turned low, which was how Will left it every night. That way, it cast 


just enough illumination over the steps and doorway in case of an 
unexpected visitor. Then she turned and hurried down the dark path 
through the trees, heading for Wensley Village. 

She stayed in the shadows on the edge of the high street as she 
reached the village. Jenny’s restaurant was one of the first buildings 
on the street. It was brightly lit and she could hear the loud babble of 
voices from inside. The restaurant was a popular spot in Wensley and 
on a Saturday night it was likely to attract patrons from the 
countryside around the village as well. She kept to the far side of the 
street as she passed, hugging the cloak around her as she moved 
through the shadows. 

Trust the cloak, Will had told her repeatedly. She wasn’t sure if it 
was intended to help her in such a devious mission as the one she was 
on. 

So far as she could tell, nobody noticed her. That was hardly 
surprising. The restaurant patrons would be intent on their food and 
their conversation. And they were in a brightly lit room. It was highly 
unlikely that any of them might notice the dim figure slipping through 
the shadows across the street. 

As she neared the village inn, the babble of voices from Jenny’s 
restaurant died away, to be gradually replaced by another sound. 
There was a travelling minstrel in the inn, entertaining the people 
who had chosen to go there for the evening. As she listened, the music 
stopped and there was a burst of applause. Her friends had picked a 
good night for their party, she thought. There was plenty of activity in 
the village to mask any sounds they might make. 

Looking at the stable situated beyond the inn, she could make out 
the dull glimmer of a small fire reflected from the walls. She let 
herself into the saddling yard. Lucy, Gordon and another friend, 
Martin, were sitting round a small fire in the rear of the yard, a spot 
that was hidden from casual observers in the street. If she hadn’t 
known about the fire, she probably wouldn’t have noticed the dull 
flicker on the walls. 

But she did notice the delicious smell of grilling lamb. As she 
approached, her friends called a greeting to her. 

‘You're late,’ Martin said cheerfully. 

She shrugged an apology. ‘I had to wait till Will left. He seemed to 
take forever.’ 

‘Well, you’ve got some catching up to do,’ Gordon told her. He took 
two sizzling lamb skewers from the fire, put them on a wooden platter 
and passed it to Lucy. Lucy added a small game pie to the platter as 
she handed it along. Maddie sat cross-legged by the fire and took the 
plate. The lamb smelled delicious and her mouth was watering 
already. Carefully, knowing the meat would be hot, she bit into it. 


‘Mmmmm! That’s delicious, Lucy!’ she said appreciatively. Her 
friend glowed at the compliment. 

‘They’ve been marinating for nearly eight hours,’ she said. ‘That 
makes them nice and tender.’ 

‘Here,’ Martin said, handing her a wooden mug. ‘You can wash 
them down with this.’ 

Maddie took the mug. Her heart beat a little faster as she sniffed the 
contents. She could choose to say no now and there would be no harm 
done. Sneaking out to meet her friends was a minor thing. But 
drinking wine was another matter altogether. This was crossing a big 
boundary and, if she were found out, she had no doubt that she would 
be in trouble. 

Gordon saw her hesitate and guessed the reason. ‘He’ll never know,’ 
he said, grinning a challenge at her. 

Abruptly, she decided, and took a deep swig of the wine. It tasted 
heavy and somewhat sour. 

‘Mmm, that’s good stuff!’ she said, wanting to appear sophisticated 
and knowledgeable. In truth, she had no idea whether the wine was 
good. She had drunk wine before, on special occasions at Castle 
Araluen, when official toasts were being drunk. But that wine had 
been heavily watered and tasted nothing like this. 

‘I only get the good stuff,’ Martin agreed cheerfully. He had no idea, 
either. In fact, the wine was rather poor quality. But, like Maddie, he 
wanted to appear as if he drank wine all the time and knew what he 
was talking about. ‘Here,’ he added, ‘have a top-up.’ 

He’d decanted some of the wine from a small cask into a jug. He 
reached across now and slopped more of it into her mug, winking 
conspiratorially at her. 

‘Bottoms up,’ he said and for a moment she was confused, 
wondering what he wanted her to do. Then she realised he was 
talking about the mug. She tipped it and drank deeply. The second 
mouthful was less sour, although to be honest, she couldn’t have said 
that she found it particularly enjoyable. 

Lucy and Gordon drank deeply from their mugs too. Maddie took 
another bite of the lamb, then a large bite out of the game pie. The 
pastry was flaky and delicious and the spiced, rich filling seemed to 
explode flavour into her mouth. Maybe wine made food taste better, 
she thought. Perhaps that was why people put up with the sour taste. 

As the evening went on, she noticed that wine seemed to have other 
properties as well. It seemed to improve one’s ability to converse and 
to say witty things. She found herself laughing at Gordon’s sallies, and 
replying in kind. 

I’ve never been this amusing before, she thought to herself. She had 
just made a remark about the Wensley innkeeper, and his fondness for 


fried food. It seemed to be a hilarious observation. Her three friends 
laughed uproariously, and she only just managed to prevent a snot 
snigger as she joined them. 

She peered owlishly across the fire at Gordon. His face seemed to be 
swimming in and out of focus. Must be the effect of the flames, she 
thought. 

‘Any wine left?’ she asked Martin. He reached for the jug and 
overbalanced as he did so, narrowly avoiding falling sideways into the 
fire. They all howled with laughter. Maddie put her finger to her lips 
in a warning gesture. 

‘Shhhhhhhh!’ she said. ‘Shomebody will hear us.’ 

She paused, a little confused, then added: ‘Did I shay shomebody?’ 

‘You shertainly did,’ Gordon told her. 

‘And you shaid “shay” as well,’ Lucy added, and they all exploded 
with laughter again. Maddie rocked back and forth, then lost her 
balance too. She toppled over sideways and lay on the stableyard 
earth. It seemed too much of an effort to sit up again, so she pulled 
her cloak around her and closed her eyes. 

‘Nobody can shee me,’ she cackled. ‘Trusht the cloak.’ 

Which profound witticism set them all off once more. 

‘What the blistering blazes do you think you’re doing?’ 

Will’s voice cut across their laughter, cold and angry. She opened 
her eyes and looked up. He was standing over her, his cloaked, cowled 
figure outlined against the dark night sky. She heard Lucy’s quick gasp 
of fear. Ordinary village folk knew that Rangers were not people to be 
trifled with. Gordon’s and Martin’s laughter had died away and they 
sat staring fearfully at the dark figure confronting them. The shadow 
of the cowl hid Will’s face, which made him appear more ominous. 
They had seen him before, of course, riding through the village or 
sitting in Jenny’s restaurant. But here and now, in the dark, shrouded 
by his cloak and with the fury evident in his voice, he was a daunting 
figure indeed. 

‘Sit up, Maddie,’ he ordered, his voice cold. 

She scrabbled on the ground for purchase, became tangled in her 
cloak and finally managed to raise herself on her hands until she was 
sitting upright — although she swayed perilously. 

All four teenagers peered anxiously up at the Ranger. Will held out 
his hand and snapped his fingers at Gordon. 

‘Give me that cask,’ he demanded. Gordon hurried to comply, nearly 
dropping the wine cask in his haste. Will stepped forward and took it. 
He shook it experimentally. The cask was a little less than a quarter 
full and they could hear the wine sloshing around inside it. 

Without warning, Will raised it over his head and hurled it with all 
his strength at the ground. The cask split into pieces, small planks of 


wood rebounding upward, the remaining wine fountaining up in a 
liquid explosion. The movement was so unexpected, so violent, that 
again Lucy let out a small bleat of fear. The two boys started in fright 
as well. Will pointed a finger at the three of them, moving it from one 
to the other as he spoke. 

‘Your parents will be hearing of this,’ he said. 

Lucy rose on her knees, pleading with him, as tears began to stream 
down her face. ‘Please, Ranger Will, don’t tell my mam. She’ll beat me 
something terrible if she knows.’ 

If her plea was meant to engender any pity in Will’s heart, it failed 
dismally. He glared briefly at her, then nodded. ‘Good,’ he said. Then 
he looked down at Maddie once more, sitting, swaying slightly from 
side to side. 

‘On your feet, Maddie,’ he said. ‘We’re going home.’ 

She rose awkwardly. If she had found it difficult to sit up straight, 
standing was even more so. She swayed, trying desperately to get her 
balance. But something was stopping her. Something was making the 
world spin around her. She realised she was kneeling on her cloak, 
pulled it free and staggered upright. Will jerked a thumb towards the 
entrance to the saddling yard. 

‘On your way,’ he said. Then he glanced back at the others. ‘You 
three get home as well. Right now!’ 

They obeyed, Lucy still sniffling piteously as she went. Once they 
had merged into the shadows, Will moved to where Tug was waiting 
for him. He swung up into the saddle with a creak of leather and 
pointed up the high street. 

‘Get going,’ he ordered curtly. 

Maddie felt tears rising to her eyes, but angrily shook them away. 
The world reeled as she shook her head and she staggered slightly. 
Then she began to make her way up the middle of the street. Several 
people were leaving Jenny’s restaurant and they stared at the unusual 
sight of a girl in a Ranger cloak weaving awkwardly up the high 
street, followed by the grim figure of a mounted Ranger, occasionally 
urging her to get a move on. Maddie’s face flushed with 
embarrassment. She had begun to enjoy a certain prestige in the 
village. Now she could feel the world watching her, judging her and 
finding her wanting. She was really nothing more than a silly little 
girl. 

They passed through the village and entered the narrow path 
through the trees that led to the cabin. She stumbled once, then again, 
on the uneven ground. Then she fell, a sharp stone cutting into her 
knee and tearing her tights. She cried out with the pain, feeling hot 
blood flowing down her leg. She tried to rise and failed. Her head 
spun. 


Then her stomach heaved and she was violently, helplessly sick. She 
knelt on hands and knees, retching until her stomach was empty and 
there was nothing more to throw up. 

Will, on Tug’s back, towered above her, watching her 
dispassionately as she alternately retched and sobbed. 

‘Best thing for you,’ he said finally. ‘Now get on your feet again.’ 
Hating him, hating herself even more, she managed to regain her 
feet and lurched down the dark path towards the cabin. Sable moved 
to greet her, tail wagging heavily, as she climbed the two steps to the 

verandah, holding on to the verandah post for balance. 

Will clicked his fingers and uttered a command, and the dog slowly 
backed away, resuming her place on the verandah boards. Maddie felt 
a deep sob forming in her throat. Even Sable, ever-understanding, 
never-criticising Sable, was ashamed of her. 

‘Get to bed,’ Will told her, as he turned Tug towards the stable at 
the rear of the hut. ‘We’ll talk about this in the morning.’ 


MADDIE WOKE WITH a raging thirst. Her mouth was dry and there was a 
vile taste in it - a combination of the regurgitated food from the night 
before and the sour aftertaste of the wine she had drunk. She groaned 
and sat up in bed, and promptly wished she hadn’t. 

The movement made her aware of a throbbing headache that 
pounded like a hammer against the inside of her skull. It seemed to be 
strongest behind her left eye, but the pain spread throughout the rest 
of her head as well, like a dark stain on a carpet. 

She sank her head into her hands and moaned softly. Her eyes were 
dry and raspy, as if someone had thrown a handful of sand into them. 
Her stomach was empty and she had a queasy feeling — for a moment 
she thought she was going to throw up again. She fought the urge 
down and looked cautiously at her bedside table, where she normally 
kept a beaker of cold water. The beaker was empty, lying on its side 
on the floor. Vaguely, she recalled waking in the night and draining it, 
then falling back onto her pillow. 

She needed water, cold water, desperately. She thought of the 
rainwater barrel that was set outside the cabin, by one of the 
downpipes from the roof. At this time of day, the water would be cold 
and fresh and delicious. And she would be able to plunge her head 
right into it, letting its cold, icy touch soothe her throbbing skull. 

But first, she’d have to reach it. 

She stood, carefully. Her head throbbed with the movement, then 
settled down to a steady, pounding ache. Her stomach heaved and she 
fought against the urge to throw up. Then, swaying uncertainly, she 
took a few steps to the door of her room. She leaned against the door 


jamb for several seconds, re-gathering her sense of balance, then 
opened the door and went into the small living room, walking 
gingerly, trying to minimise the impact of her feet on the ground. 
Every step reverberated through her frame and into her head. 

Will was at the kitchen bench, with his back to her. He turned as he 
heard the door and frowned at her. She became aware that she was 
still wearing the same clothes she’d worn the night before, minus her 
cloak. Her tights were torn at the knee and matted with dried blood. 
There was a vomit stain on her left sleeve. What she couldn’t see was 
that her hair was wildly disordered, standing up in all directions like a 
misbegotten bird’s nest. 

‘Breakfast is nearly ready,’ Will said. His voice was neither 
condemning or welcoming. His tone was completely neutral. She 
shook her head, then stopped quickly as the pain surged. 

‘Don’t think I could eat,’ she said, her voice hoarse. 

He raised an eyebrow at her. ‘I think you’d better. You’ll need to get 
something in that stomach.’ 

The thought of her stomach made her gag. She swayed uncertainly. 

‘Need a drink,’ she said. ‘Water.’ 

He nodded slowly. ‘I’m sure you do.’ He jerked his head towards the 
door and she turned and made her painful way to it. For some reason, 
it seemed more difficult than usual to tug it open. The squeak of its 
bottom edge against the floorboards made her wince, but she got it 
open and made her way along the porch, one hand against the cabin 
wall for balance. 

The water butt was almost full. It had rained the previous afternoon 
and the water would be fresh and clean. 

And cold. There was a slight frost on the ground. The temperature 
had obviously dropped close to zero during the early hours of the 
morning. She stepped gingerly down from the verandah. It was a step 
of about fifty centimetres and normally she would manage it with 
ease. Today, it felt like leaping off a small cliff and her head pounded 
again as her feet thudded down onto the wet grass. 

She groaned. There was a dipper hanging beside the water butt and 
she seized it eagerly, scooping up cold water and bringing it to her 
lips, letting it run across her foul-tasting mouth and tongue and down 
her parched throat. She emptied the dipper in one continuous draught 
and paused, breathing heavily, heart pounding. 

For a moment, the dreadful thirst was slaked. Then it seemed as if 
she hadn’t drunk at all and the awful-tasting dryness was back. She 
scooped up another dipper and drank, then another. 

The cold water was delicious, but its soothing effect lasted barely 
thirty seconds. She looked at the water, then, setting her hands on 
either side of the barrel, she plunged her face into it. 


The shock of cold was startling. But it seemed to clear her head and 
eyes. She reared back, throwing water in all directions, feeling it 
splash down inside her collar. She gasped and spluttered but she felt a 
little better. 

For a few seconds. 

Then the remorseless headache, the dryness and the surging, 
heaving stomach all made themselves felt again. She looked at the 
treeline, a few metres away from the cabin, and contemplated going 
into the trees to be sick in private. Maybe to lie down and sleep. She 
felt dreadfully tired. 

Then she realised there would be nothing in her stomach but water, 
and the thought of the unproductive retching that would result was 
too much to bear. Her head would split apart, she thought. 

‘Come and eat something.’ 

Will was standing at the open door. She looked blearily at him. 
There was still no sympathy in his voice, but she could sense no 
condemnation either. She shook her head slowly. 

‘Couldn’t,’ she croaked. But he beckoned her inside. 

‘You need to,’ he said. ‘Trust me.’ 

She looked at the edge of the porch. Normally, she would bound up 
with a light-stepping movement. Today, her legs were like lead and 
the thought of bounding anywhere made her quail. Head down, she 
trudged along to the steps and climbed heavily onto the porch. 

Will had set out a simple breakfast for her. He had toasted two 
pieces of flat bread and covered them with butter and fruit jam. There 
was a beaker of milk beside them. 

She sat, letting her head rest in her hands for a minute or so. She 
sensed Will standing behind her chair. He leaned past her and pushed 
the plate of toasted bread closer to her. 

‘Go ahead,’ he said. ‘The sugar in the jam will help. And the milk 
should settle your stomach.’ 

She took a sip of the milk. It had been left on the window ledge 
overnight and it was cold and soothing. She looked at the toast and 
jam and was struck by conflicting feelings. On the one hand, she was 
ravenous. On the other, the thought of putting anything into her 
rebellious, uncertain stomach seemed too much of a risk. Then the 
milk made its way through her system and she felt the uneasy heaving 
sensation in her stomach lessen. 

Tentatively, she took a bite of toast. The jam was made from berries 
and its sweet sharpness filled her mouth, fighting the vile sour taste 
that lingered there. She took another bite, then another sip of milk. 
Will was right. The food and drink was calming her stomach, and 
dispelling the bitter taste in her mouth. 

It did nothing for the headache, of course. That continued to pound 


away. Now it had moved its focal point to her temples and they 
throbbed painfully. She realised she had begun to sweat heavily as 
well. She looked up at Will with bleary eyes. He was watching her, 
but still he retained his neutral expression. 

‘Why do people do this?’ she said. Her voice was still a croak, in 
spite of the palliative effects of the milk. 

‘Because they’re stupid,’ he replied shortly. Then he turned away, 
satisfied that she was going to survive. 

‘Hurry up and eat,’ he said over his shoulder. ‘Then you need to 
change and bathe. Your clothes stink.’ 

She lifted one sleeve to her nose and sniffed cautiously. He was 
right. Her clothes reeked of stale woodsmoke and roasted meat, 
overlaid by the sour smell of vomit and spilled wine. 

‘Ugh,’ she murmured. She finished the toast and milk. Feeling a 
little better, she collected fresh clothes and a towel from her bedroom 
and made her way to the bathhouse behind the cabin. She looked 
hopefully at the little stove that was used to heat bath and shower 
water, but it was unlit. It was going to be a cold shower bath this 
morning, she thought miserably. 

Eating and bathing, albeit in cold water, did a lot to improve her 
condition. But she was still a long way from feeling better. Her head 
still pounded and she was sweating heavily. Plus her arms and legs 
ached, for some unknown reason, and her jaw was sore as well. 

Must have slept tensed up, she thought, as she made her way back 
to the cabin, where Will was waiting impatiently on the porch. 

‘Archery practice,’ he said briefly, pointing to the path that led to 
their archery range. Maddie groaned. The thought of concentrating on 
a target while she heaved back against the fifty-pound pull of her 
recurve bow was not a pleasant one. Then she shrugged mentally. She 
hadn’t really expected Will to give her an easy day, just because she 
was feeling poorly. 

She shot dreadfully. Her hands trembled as she tried to nock the 
arrows to the string, and she found it almost impossible to focus her 
vision and maintain a good sighting picture. She released prematurely, 
snatching at the bowstring as she did so, trying to will her shot into 
the centre without using any of the technique she had learned to make 
it happen. 

Arrows glanced off the edge of the target, flying at random angles 
into the trees. After fifty shots, she hadn’t managed to hit the centre of 
the target once. Her arrows bristled accusingly at the very edge of the 
target. Only three of them had managed to get into the circle outside 
the centre. Will snorted in disgust. 

‘I think you need a task that requires a little less skill,’ he said. 
‘Follow me.’ 


He led the way back to the small open space before the cabin. Off to 
one side was a large stack of logs and an axe. 

‘Those logs are too wide for our stove,’ he told her. ‘Split them into 
smaller pieces.’ 

She stowed her bow and quiver, now short half a dozen arrows that 
she hadn’t been able to find. She knew she’d spend the next few nights 
making replacements. Then she made her way back to the yard. Will 
was sitting in a canvas chair on the porch, reading reports sent in by 
Gilan. She paused as she came level with him. Idly, she noticed that 
there was no sign of the leather folder. 

‘How did you know I was gone last night?’ she asked. 

He glanced up from the report he was studying. 

‘If you plan to sneak out,’ he told her in a cold voice, ‘try to 
remember not to take your cloak.’ 

Her mouth opened in a soundless O. She remembered taking the 
cloak off its peg as she left the cabin. It was second nature to don it 
whenever she left the cabin. 

‘Sneaking out was foolish and disobedient,’ Will continued. ‘Taking 
your cloak was just plain stupid. I don’t know which I found more 
disappointing.’ 

She hung her head in shame. She hated it when he was like this — 
cold and dispassionate. In the time she had been with him, she had 
felt him warming a little to her, becoming more encouraging as she 
strived to learn the skills a Ranger needed. Now, it seemed, she was 
back where they had started, all because of one foolish incident. 

She guessed that was all it took to destroy trust. 

‘Those logs aren’t going to split themselves,’ Will said, looking back 
to his report. 

She trudged across to the woodpile and began to split logs. It 
seemed her throbbing head was splitting along with them. But she 
continued doggedly, fighting the waves of nausea that assailed her, 
groaning softly as the impact of the axe resounded through her body 
with each blow. Will watched her from under lowered brows. He 
nodded once as he saw her fighting the pain and the nausea to keep 
going. She had discarded her cloak and her jerkin. Her linen shirt was 
dark with sweat. 

After forty minutes, he called a halt. She lowered the axe and sank 
gratefully onto the tree stump she was using as a chopping block. 

‘All right,’ he said briskly. ‘One quick pass through the obstacle 
course and you can take a break — after you’ve done your laundry, 
that is.’ 

She looked at him in horror. The obstacle course was a fitness 
training area Will had built. It included, among other things, high log 
walls that one had to scale and drop down the other side, narrow logs 


over pits filled with mud, and worse, rope swings across the stream 
and a net set thirty centimetres from the ground under which she 
would have to crawl. And it was all done against a timer, so that ‘one 
quick pass’ was a misnomer. If she didn’t finish before the timer ran 
out, she would have to do it all again. 

The thought of it made her ill. The reality, when she came to it, was 
even worse. She fell from the narrow log across the mud pit and had 
to crawl out of the vile-smelling, glutinous mud, her clothes now 
heavy with it. Consequently, she was short on the rope swing and fell 
into the waist-deep water. The sand in the timer had long run out 
before she finished, and Will gestured wordlessly to the start once 
more. She staggered back to it and began again. She didn’t notice that, 
this time, he turned the sandglass on its side to stop the grains 
trickling through from top to bottom. 

She lurched and floundered through the course and finally 
staggered up to him, covering the last ten metres on her hands and 
knees after she fell, seeing with relief that there were a few grains 
remaining in the upper half of the sandglass. She slumped full length 
on the ground. 

‘Up,’ Will said briefly and she groaned as she dragged herself to her 
feet. 

‘Why are you doing this to me?’ she asked piteously. 

He regarded her for several seconds before he answered. ‘I’m not 
doing this to you, Maddie. The wine is. Bear it in mind.’ 

She stood, exhausted, hands on her hips, head hanging low. ‘I’m 
never going to drink wine again,’ she said. 

He continued to study her. ‘Let’s hope not.’ Then he turned towards 
the cabin, gesturing for her to follow. She trudged behind him, head 
aching, stomach roiling once more. The dreadful taste was back in her 
mouth. 

As they stepped up into the cabin, she became aware of a familiar 
smell. Familiar, but now strangely attractive. It was the rich aroma of 
fresh coffee. While she had completed the course, Will had returned to 
the cabin and brewed a pot. He sat her down now and poured a cup, 
placing it before her. 

‘I don’t drink coffee,’ she said automatically. But the enticing smell 
was filling her nostrils and she wondered if maybe she was mistaken. 
Will added milk and several spoonfuls of dark honey, stirred it and 
handed it to her. 

‘Drink it,’ he ordered and she wondered briefly if this was a further 
part of her punishment. Then she sipped at the hot, sweet drink, 
feeling it course through her weary body, easing her throbbing head, 
revitalising her, refreshing her with its wonderful, restorative aroma 
and rich taste. She sipped again, deeper this time, then put her head 


back and sighed appreciatively. 
‘Maybe I could get used to this,’ she said. 
Will raised one eyebrow. ‘There might be hope for you yet,’ he said. 


SOMEHOW, MADDIE GOT through the rest of that gruelling day. 

She showered again in the wash house. This time, she had time to 
light the little stove so that the water was hot when it cascaded down 
on her. She gasped and spluttered as she tipped the bucket to send 
water gushing down on her. But the hot water on the back of her neck 
helped to dispel that dreadful, pounding headache. 

By the time she towelled off and dressed in fresh clothes, it was only 
a dull remainder of its former self. 

Will watched her as she walked back from the wash house. He felt 
that perhaps she had learned her lesson. Hangovers had a way of 
teaching people that drinking alcohol was not a good idea. After 
working her so hard in the morning with the log splitting and the 
obstacle course and the archery practice, he relented somewhat and 
gave her an easier afternoon. He set her to the task of doing their 
laundry — she had gone through two changes of clothes that day and 
her discarded garments were stained with sweat, and worse. She also 
had to repair the rip in the knee of her tights and wash away the dried 
blood there. Then he introduced her to the Courier’s code — based on a 
grid of letters — and set her several exercises to do. 

The figures on the page blurred in and out of focus a little, and the 
headache surged again as she concentrated on them. But all in all, it 
was preferable to the violent exertions of the morning. 

Maddie finished a set of code exercises and handed them to him. He 
went through them quickly, made a few corrections, then grunted. She 
was a little disappointed. Normally when she did well on an 
assignment — and she felt she had done well on this one — he would 


mutter a few words of praise. 

But not today. 

I’ve lost his trust, she thought miserably, and she wondered if they 
would ever attain the level of warmth that had been beginning to 
develop between them. Probably not, she thought glumly. 

They had one bout of contention that afternoon. The sun had sunk 
below the trees and Maddie lit the three oil lamps that provided light 
to the cabin. As she adjusted the wick on the final one, Will spoke. 

‘There’s one thing,’ he said. ‘I want the names of your companions 
last night.’ 

She looked up fearfully. His face was grim and determined. But she 
couldn’t comply with his order. 

‘T...I can’t do that,’ she said. ‘I don’t care if you punish me, but I 
won't betray my friends.’ 

He studied her grimly for several seconds, then he nodded slowly. 

‘Well, I applaud your loyalty to your friends, if not your wisdom,’ he 
said. ‘But I assume it wasn’t you who procured that cask of wine last 
night?’ 

She shook her head. She felt she could go that far without betraying 
the others. But she wasn’t going to tell him who had brought the cask 
to the party. 

‘Whoever did should be punished,’ he said and she shook her head 
once more. 

‘I’m not going to tattle on them,’ she said. 

‘Hmmm,’ he said grimly. In truth, he didn’t need her to tell him the 
names. It would take him less than half an hour to find them. The 
faces of the three were imprinted on his memory. He would know 
them when he saw them, and he would report them to their parents. 
They needed to be disciplined, just as Maddie had been. 

But he was pleased that she hadn’t tried to curry favour with him by 
informing on them. The loyalty might be misguided, but her refusal 
showed a strength of character. 

‘You have to realise, Maddie, that as Rangers we need to maintain a 
certain sense of . . . aloofness from people.’ 

She cocked her head. ‘Aloofness?’ she queried. 

‘There’s a mystique about the Rangers,’ he told her. ‘And we need to 
maintain it. You need the respect of those around you. It’s fine to have 
friends, but let’s say one day you need to discipline one of those kids 
who was with you last night. Or order them to do something. You 
need them to think of you as Maddie, the Ranger, and obey you 
immediately, without thinking. They can’t see you as Maddie, the silly 
girl who fell down drunk with them one night.’ 

She considered this. ‘You’re saying I can’t have friends?’ 

He started to say no, then reconsidered. ‘In a way, yes, Iam. You 


can be friendly with them, but you can’t let them become too familiar 
with you. It’s one of the sacrifices we make as Rangers. Our friends 
tend to be other Rangers.’ 

‘But my mother and father are your friends,’ she pointed out and he 
nodded, accepting the point. 

‘Our friendship was forged through a lot of dangerous times. We 
had to depend on each other and trust each other. My life was often in 
your father’s hands. And your mother’s,’ he added. ‘That’s a better 
basis for friendship than sneaking around drinking stolen wine behind 
the stables.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ she said. She could see his point. She enjoyed the 
prestige and respect she had earned as a Ranger’s apprentice. She had 
seen how people looked up to her. And she could see how a stupid 
escapade like the night before could destroy that respect. 

‘It’s time to grow up, Maddie,’ he said. 

‘I suppose it is,’ she replied. 

She went to bed early that evening, shortly after they had finished a 
simple meat of grilled beef strips and boiled, buttered potatoes. Will 
also prepared a salad of some bitter green leaves, lacing it with a 
light, astringent dressing. 

It was all simple, nourishing food, calculated to drive away the last 
remnants of her terrible hangover. As she finished and took her platter 
to the kitchen basin, Will gestured to the coffee pot. 

‘Like a cup?’ he asked. 

She hesitated, then remembered the wonderful sense of relief that 
she felt from that milky, sweet coffee earlier in the day. ‘Why not?’ 
she said. 

He turned away to hide a slight smile as he poured a cup for her, 
then added milk and honey. 

She drained the cup, marvelling at the way the liquid eased the last 
remaining vestiges of her headache. Then she yawned. 

‘I think Pll turn in.’ 

He nodded. He had turned his chair toward the open fire and he 
was staring into the twisting, writhing flames. 

‘Night,’ he said. 

She made her way to her room, yawning continuously. Her bed had 
never felt so welcoming. 


It was well after midnight when she woke. The moon had slid across 
from one side of the cabin to the other, its light now slanting through 
the window in the opposite direction from where it had been when 
she fell asleep. 


She wondered what had woken her. Something had intruded on her 
sleep, she was sure. She lay still, holding her breath for a few seconds. 
Then she heard it. The low murmur of voices. 

She sat up, quietly laying the blankets to one side. One part of her 
mind registered the fact that the dull headache was finally gone. She 
looked at the gap under her bedroom door. There was no slit of light 
showing there. The lamps were obviously out in the living room, 
although she could make out a dull flicker thrown by the dying coals 
in the fire. 

She turned her head and listened keenly. There it was again. Voices. 
Or, more correctly, one voice, pitched low and almost inaudible. If it 
hadn’t been for the silence of the early morning, she might never have 
heard it. 

She rose and made her way to the door, easing it open. The hinges 
were well greased and made no sound — Rangers liked it that way. She 
smiled at how quietly she could move now. After months of training 
with Will, she had learned to step lightly, avoiding obstacles and 
learning where the floorboards that might give off a warning creak 
were to be found. 

She stepped silently into the living room, then frowned as she saw 
that the front door to the cabin was open. 

That was unusual. Will always made sure the door was locked from 
the inside when he retired for the night. Moving back into her 
bedroom, she reached to where her scabbard hung from a peg and 
silently drew her saxe from it. Then she made her way to the front 
door, avoiding the three loose floorboards that were set to create a 
loud screech of wood on wood and warn of any intruder. 

The murmuring voice could be heard more clearly now. It seemed 
to be coming from the end of the porch - the spot Sable usually 
occupied. Maddie glanced cautiously around the open door, ready to 
recoil instantly if anyone was looking in her direction, careful not to 
touch the door itself. The bottom of the door dragged against the 
floorboards of the cabin. Originally, she had thought of this as sloppy 
workmanship, until Will explained that it was another alarm device, 
in case someone tried to enter. Unlike the interior doors, this one was 
designed to be noisy. To open the door silently, one had to lift it on its 
hinges. 

Which was obviously what Will had done. She could see him sitting, 
with his back to her, on the edge of the porch. Sable was sitting beside 
him, leaning her warm body against his, her tail moving in slow 
sweeps on the porch floorboards as Will talked to her, pouring out his 
troubles. 

‘... I miss her so much, girl. I wake up in the morning and think 
she’ll be there. Or walk into a room and expect to see her. Then I 


remember that she’s gone, and my heart wants to break all over 
again.’ 

He’s talking about Alyss, Maddie realised. Suddenly she felt like an 
intruder, listening in to Will’s private thoughts. She wanted to turn 
away and creep back to bed. But she couldn’t bring herself to do it. 
Curiosity got the better of her. 

‘She was everything to me, girl. Everything.’ 

Sable’s tail swirled in a sympathetic thump against the boards. Will 
put his arm around her, pulling her closer to him, burying his face in 
the thick fur of her ruff. 

‘Oh god how I miss her. It’s like there’s a huge hole in my life. But I 
can’t cry for her. I’ve never cried for her and that hurts so much. Why 
can’t I cry, Sable?’ 

Again, Sable twitched her heavy tail in understanding. Will fell 
silent for a minute or so. 

‘Pauline says the pain will gradually grow less. It’ll be easier to 
bear. But when will that happen? It seems to be just as fresh, just as 
deep, every day that passes.’ 

Maddie, embarrassed by her eavesdropping, turned to move away. 
But Will’s next words stopped her. 

‘Thank heavens for Maddie. At least she gives me something to take 
my mind away from the pain and the grief. She’s the one bright spot 
in my life.’ 

Me, she thought. I’m a bright spot in his life? 

‘If she gets past this current nonsense and settles down, she could be 
an excellent Ranger. She’s smart. She thinks fast and she’s an excellent 
shot already - particularly with that sling of hers. She could open the 
way for a whole lot of girls to follow her into the Corps. It’s a shame 
I’ve only got her for one year.’ 

Maddie shook her head in wonder. She had no idea that Will 
thought of her so highly. He had certainly given her no sign of it. 

‘Well, it’s late, girl. Pm for bed. Thanks for listening.’ 

Maddie heard the heavy thump of Sable’s tail on the boards once 
more. Then she heard the scraping sounds of Will coming to his feet. 
Moving silently, she fled across the room to her door. She had it 
almost closed when she heard Will lifting the front door to re-enter 
the cabin. Then the soft clack as the latch closed. Faintly, she heard 
the slither-thump of Sable sliding her forefeet out before her as she 
slipped down to a lying position. 

Maddie waited till Will had crossed to his own room. As he closed 
the door carefully, she matched his action, so that any slight sounds of 
her own door latch engaging would be covered by his. 

She lay carefully on the bed and pulled the blankets up to her chin. 
It was a chilly night and she was cold all over. She shivered once, then 


relaxed. She lay for a long time with her eyes open, thinking over 
what she had heard. 

Eventually, she went to sleep. But a firm resolve had formed in her 
mind. She would make amends for her behaviour with the three 
village teenagers. She would never let Will down like that again. 

And she would regain his trust in her. 


IN LATER YEARS, Maddie often reflected on how the smallest event can 
have the most profound result. Four days had passed since she had 
woken with that blinding, nauseating hangover. Her young, fit body 
had expelled the poisons she had drunk on that dreadful night and 
now she was back to normal and ready for any activity. 

Although she felt physically better, the memory of the hangover 
persisted, and she had vowed never to drink alcohol again. 

She had apologised profusely to Will for the way she’d acted and he 
had nodded silently, accepting her words. But, like him, she knew that 
they were just words, and words were easy. Deeds were more difficult 
and she had resolved to show him how true and heartfelt her words of 
apology were. She applied herself to her training and her lessons with 
a new diligence. 

He noted this, but said nothing. He would wait to see how long this 
new energy and application would last. It was early days yet. 

They were finishing lunch one day when there was a knock at the 
cabin door. Several minutes before the knock, Tug and Bumper had 
both sounded an alert from the stable as they sensed someone 
approaching the cabin. Whether it was an enemy or not, they had no 
idea, so their warning was a neutral one. On the other hand, Sable 
was outside in her usual position at the end of the porch, and she had 
made no sound. That indicated to Will that whoever was approaching 
posed no danger. 

He rose and moved to the door. At the last moment, he twitched his 
cloak aside to free the hilt of his saxe. Then he seized the latch left- 
handed and threw the door wide open. The movement was 


intentionally sudden, designed to give him an immediate view of the 
entire porch area — just in case someone was lurking to one side, out 
of sight. The animals may have detected no threat, but they were 
animals. They weren’t infallible. 

On this occasion, however, they were proved correct. The person 
standing outside the door could hardly be described as threatening. He 
leapt back in surprise as the door flew open, startled by the 
unexpectedly sudden movement. 

He was a small man, shorter than Will and painfully thin. His arms 
were like sticks, although there was sinewy muscle there. He 
obviously earned his living by hard labour. He was stoop-shouldered 
and his hair was beginning to recede from his forehead. His face was 
lined. Maddie estimated his age at around sixty, and weathered by 
years of hard work in the outdoors — in rain, hail or shine. He wore a 
farmer’s smock — threadbare and patched in many places — and carried 
a shapeless felt hat in his hands. 

‘What can I do for you?’ Will asked. 

The man bobbed his head nervously. He had never been in such 
close proximity to a Ranger and he found the experience somewhat 


unsettling. 
‘Aah... hmmm... sorry to trouble you, Ranger. Didn’t mean to 
disturb you or nothing . . . he said uncertainly. 


Will decided not to reply with the obvious — If you didn’t mean to 
disturb me, why did you knock on my door? He felt that such a reply 
would confuse the man even further and make him more nervous than 
he already was. 

‘Did you need help of some sort?’ Will asked. 

The farmer considered the question, rotating his hat several times as 
he did so. 

‘Name is Arnold, Ranger. Arnold Clum of Split Oak farm.’ He 
gestured over his shoulder with a jerk of his head. ‘Off to the south 
there some ten kilometres.’ 

An impressive name for what was probably an unimpressive farm, 
judging by the state of Arnold’s clothes and his obviously meagre diet. 
Will realised that Arnold, like most countrymen, was going to take the 
long way round answering the question. 

‘Been farming there most of my life,’ Arnold Clum continued, 
confirming Will’s suspicions about roundabout answers. ‘It’s not a big 
farm, mind you. Just a small holding. We grows a few vegetables — not 
too many. The soil is rocky out there. And we keeps some sheep. 
Mostly though, we depend on the hens. The wife keeps them.’ 

Maddie had risen from the table and moved to stand slightly behind 
Will. Arnold Clum noticed her and bobbed his head, tugging at a 
nonexistent hat brim. The hat, after all, was in his other hand. 


‘Afternoon, miss,’ he said politely. He stared at her, confused. She 
was dressed as a Ranger, but she was a girl. He found the two facts 
hard to reconcile. 

‘Maddie is my apprentice,’ Will said, by way of explanation. ‘You 
can call her “Ranger Maddie”.’ 

‘Ah, yes, well . . . afternoon, Ranger Maddie,’ Arnold said. 

Maddie smiled at him. She decided she liked being referred to as 
Ranger Maddie. She felt it gave her a certain cachet — although she 
wasn’t totally sure what cachet might be. It was a term she had heard 
used once and she thought it might have something to do with 
prestige. 

‘We’ve got maybe twenty, thirty hens and one rooster,’ Arnold 
continued, focusing his attention back on Will. ‘Keeps us in eggs, of 
course, and from time to time we kill one for the pot. Nice to have a 
bit of meat from time to time,’ he added. Unconsciously, he licked his 
lips at the thought of a chicken going into the cook pot. His expression 
was so wistful that Will was willing to bet ‘from time to time’ was no 
more often than once a month. 

‘Chickens can be useful that way,’ Will said, hoping to move the 
narrative along a little faster. 

Arnold Clum nodded several times. ‘Aye. Right handy beasts, 
chickens can be. Raise ’em virtually anywhere, you can.’ 

‘Tve never tried,’ Will said. 

Arnold shrugged and looked up at him, his head tilted sideways. 

‘Aye, well, you should. Dead easy, chickens is. Just need a small 
patch of ground for them to scratch around in. They like scratching 
around. Then you can feed them any sort of scraps and ~’ 

‘Are you having some problem with your chickens?’ Will asked. 

Arnold stopped in mid-sentence and stared at him, mouth slightly 
open. ‘How’d you know?’ 

Will sighed. The man had said he needed help and obviously his 
chickens were the most important creatures in his life. It was a logical 
guess. And it was a further logical step to assume that the problem 
was with some kind of predator. After all, if the chickens were sick, he 
would hardly have come to a Ranger for help. An apothecary was a 
better bet. 

‘Something’s taking your chickens?’ Will asked. 

Arnold’s mouth dropped open a little wider. ‘You Rangers are 
uncanny!’ he said. ‘It’s true what they say. I turn up here asking for 
help and straight away you know there’s some critter taking my 
chickens — and eating my eggs.’ 

Not quite straight away, Will thought. But still, the loss of chickens 
and eggs would be a serious matter for someone like Arnold. Judging 
by his undernourished frame, he got little enough to eat as it was. 


‘Seen it a couple of times — usually on dusk,’ Arnold said. ‘About the 
size of a small dog, it is. And quick as a snake. I’ve got no way of 
stopping it. ’ve got an old spear, but I’m no great shakes with that. 
Comes and goes as it pleases, it does. Not frightened of me one bit. My 
wife, Aggie, she said to me, Arnold, go fetch the Ranger. He’ll know how 
to deal with this!’ 

‘Probably a weasel or a stoat,’ Will said thoughtfully. He could 
imagine the problems Arnold would have, trying to kill a fast-moving 
creature like that with an old spear and his shaky hands. 

‘Mebbe so,’ Arnold agreed. ‘But he’s a big ’un. Mind you, so he 
should be, with the number of my eggs he’s been eating!’ He added 
the last with a little heat. 

Will nodded sympathetically. ‘Well, we’d better see what we can do. 
We'll come out this afternoon. No need for you to lose more eggs. 
Now, let me know how to get to your farm.’ 

Arnold gave him directions, then departed. He was riding a raw- 
boned plough horse with no saddle. The horse looked as ragged and 
threadbare as his owner. 

‘Thought I’d let him go ahead of us,’ Will said to Maddie. ‘Farmers 
love to talk when they meet someone new and I thought we’d spare 
ourselves that.’ 

‘Is it really worth our while?’ Maddie asked. ‘I mean, riding all that 
way for just a few eggs?’ 

‘It’s just a few eggs to us. To him it’s a matter of eating or going 
hungry. And looking at him, Pd say he’s done plenty of that.’ 

Maddie pursed her lips thoughtfully. ‘Oh. I see.’ 

‘This is part of what we do, Maddie,’ Will told her. ‘We help people 
in trouble. Whether it’s tracking down highwaymen or arresting killers 
- or saving a farmer’s eggs. Rangers are here to serve the people.’ 

‘I hadn’t thought of it that way,’ she said. ‘So, should we get 
moving?’ 

Will shook his head. ‘Not just yet. I wouldn’t want to catch up to 
him. Pll help him, but I don’t want to have to listen to him.’ 


THEY REACHED THE farm an hour before dusk. They rode into the yard 
and looked at the small, dilapidated farmhouse. It was made from 
bark slabs and wattle and daub, with a thatched roof that was barely 
higher than Maddie at the edges. A spiral of smoke curled from the 
chimney. 

Maddie made a move preparatory to swinging down from the 
saddle, but Will put out a hand to stop her. 

‘Wait till we’re invited,’ he said quietly. 

Maddie took note. As a princess, of course, she had never felt the 
need to be invited. She had always assumed she was welcome 
wherever she went. But now, she waited as Arnold and a woman who 
was obviously his wife emerged from the farmhouse. 

‘Welcome, Ranger, welcome. This here’s my wife, Aggie. Aggie, this 
is the Ranger, and Ranger Maddie.’ 

Aggie performed a slight curtsey, the action curtailed by years of 
hard work and an aching back. She was as thin as her husband and 
her hair was grey. Like Arnold, her face was lined by years of working 
hard and going short. 

‘Welcome, Rangers. Step down, please. Would you like tea? Summat 
to eat, perhaps?’ 

‘Thank you, no, Mistress Aggie,’ Will said. These people had little 
enough. He didn’t want to deprive them by sharing their meagre 
provisions. ‘Let’s take a look at this henhouse of yours.’ 

He and Maddie dismounted. As was their custom, they left the reins 
of their horses trailing. Ranger horses didn’t need to be tied up. 
They’d stay put as long as their riders were here. 


Arnold and Aggie Clum led them to a sizeable enclosure set some 
fifteen metres away from the house. It was two and a half metres high 
and made of narrow willow wands, set vertically into the ground and 
intertwined with horizontal strands. Every two or three metres was a 
more substantial fence post. Inside it was a ramshackle roosting house, 
constructed of odd bits of timber and bark. An angled ramp ran up to 
it, allowing the hens access. 

The structure was intended to contain the hens and keep them safe 
at night. Not that it had seemed to work, Maddie thought. 

They entered the enclosure and Maddie stooped to peer inside the 
henhouse. There were rows of brooding boxes inside and she heard 
the faint cluck of hens as the sound of her movement disturbed them. 

Arnold pointed to the fence farthest from the farmhouse. 

‘Comes up and over there, quick as you please. Nothing I can do to 
stop him.’ 

Will moved to the point the farmer had indicated. There was a 
water trough at that point and it wasn’t totally watertight. A slow 
trickle ran from it, wetting and softening the ground. He studied the 
tracks in the mud and beckoned to Maddie. 

‘Look at that. What do you think?’ 

She frowned. He had shown her dozens of tracks in the past months. 
She wasn’t sure. 

‘A weasel, maybe?’ she said. She was half guessing, because she 
knew it was a predator of some sort and a fox could hardly have 
climbed that fence. Will drew his saxe and pointed to the tracks. 

‘See there? There are claw marks there at the front of the paws.’ 

She looked at him, wondering what he was getting at. He realised 
he hadn’t explained this to her before, so he continued patiently. 

‘It’s a pine marten,’ he said. ‘Like a weasel or a mink. But with one 
difference. A marten’s claws only retract halfway. So you can see the 
marks of the claws in his tracks. Looks like a big one too.’ 

‘He’s big, all right,’ Aggie said with heartfelt venom in her voice. 
‘And right quick too.’ 

‘Well then, we’ll see if we can slow him down a little,’ Will said. 


They found a spot against the farmhouse where the top of the chicken- 
run fence would be silhouetted against the evening sky, and settled in 
to keep watch. They waited as the light faded. Arnold had told them 
that the marten had become increasingly bold over the past week, 
raiding the chicken house every day or two. It had been two days 
since he’d last appeared, so chances were good that they’d see him 
tonight. 


Will had his bow. When Maddie went to fetch hers from the bow 
case beside her saddle, he shook his head. 

‘This time of year, he’ll have a good rich pelt,’ he said. ‘An arrow 
broadhead will tear it up and ruin it. So use your sling. Pll keep my 
bow ready in case you miss.’ 

Maddie glanced at him, her chin going up. ‘I don’t plan to miss,’ she 
said. 

Will shrugged. ‘Nobody ever does.’ 

It was chilly after the sun set and Maddie longed to wrap herself in 
the warm depths of her cloak. But Will shook his head. 

‘He may not be frightened of humans,’ he said, ‘but Aggie and 
Arnold say he’s quick as a snake. We’ll only have seconds for you to 
hit him and we can’t afford to waste time untangling ourselves from 
our cloaks.’ 

Accordingly, she pushed the cloak back on either shoulder to free 
her arms and stood with a shot already loaded into the sling. Will kept 
an arrow nocked to his bow. Behind them, the dark bulk of the 
farmhouse would help conceal them from view. 

The sun had dropped below the treetops but there was still light 
reflecting from the clouds when Will gently nudged her. A dark shape 
was scurrying out of the bushes and across the cleared ground of the 
farmyard. It was low to the ground and moving fast. Maddie touched 
his hand to let him know she had seen the predator. Then she watched 
as the marten scurried to the hen enclosure and swarmed up the fence. 
Inside the henhouse, she could hear the worried clucking of the hens 
as they sensed the arrival of their nemesis. 

Maddie laid her right arm back, letting the shot dangle in the pouch 
of the sling. 

The marten hesitated at the top of the fence, getting his balance on 
the swaying willow wands, as he prepared to transfer from climbing to 
descending. As he did so, Will made a gentle clicking sound with his 
tongue. The marten’s head came up as he searched for the source of 
that sound, and Maddie whipped the sling up and over, stepping into 
the shot as she released. 

The light was poor and it was a small target. But Maddie had hurled 
hundreds, if not thousands, of shot over the past months, in all 
conditions: in bright sun, in semi-darkness, in pouring rain. The lead 
sphere smashed into the savage little predator and hurled it 
backwards off the top of the fence. It fell to the soft ground outside 
the enclosure with a dull thud. For a moment or two, its back legs 
quivered. But that was simply a muscular reaction. The marten was 
dead. 

‘Good shot,’ Will said quietly. He was impressed. It had been a 
difficult shot and Maddie had managed it perfectly. He knew there 


was a big difference between practising with a lifeless target and 
being faced with a split second shot at a live, fast-moving quarry. In a 
louder voice, he called to the elderly couple in the farmhouse. 

‘She got him.’ 

The door opened and a shaft of light fell out across the farmyard as 
Aggie and Arnold emerged. Maddie was already moving towards the 
lifeless form at the base of the fence. 

‘Be careful,’ Will called. ‘Make sure he’s dead. Those things can bite 
through your gauntlets.’ 

She waved a hand in acknowledgement and approached the animal 
more carefully. She drew her saxe and prodded it experimentally. But 
there was no reaction. 

He was a big one, she saw, more like a small dog than a large cat. 
Obviously, the diet of chickens and eggs agreed with him. The pelt 
was thick and lustrous as well. She knelt beside the marten, re- 
sheathed her saxe and took out a small skinning knife from her belt 
pouch. Quickly, she skinned the animal, slicing the thick, shiny fur 
away from the body. 

Will watched approvingly. Skinning was an art she had already 
been skilled in when she came to him. 

She rose and walked back to where they were waiting for her, the 
pelt hanging from one hand. Then she held it out to the farmer’s wife. 

‘Here, Mistress Aggie. You can make this into a fine neck warmer or 
hat for the winter.’ 

‘But it’s yours,’ Arnold protested. ‘You killed him. The pelt is yours.’ 
That was the rule of hunting, he knew. The successful hunter kept the 
pelt for himself. Or herself. 

‘And I’m free to do as I please with it.’ Maddie smiled, holding the 
pelt out. Hesitantly, Aggie took it. ‘You'll have to peg it out and salt 
it, Maddie continued. ‘You know how to do that, don’t you?’ 

‘Oh aye. I know how to do that all right,’ Aggie said. She looked 
admiringly at the pelt in her hand. It was a fine piece of fur. Pelts like 
this were for the gentry, for the rich. Not for poor farmers like her. 
‘Thank’ee, Ranger Maddie. Thank’ee. This is a pelt fit for a fine lady, 
this is.’ 

She ran her work-worn hand over the soft fur. She could make a 
bonnet from it. Or she could trade it at the next market day for two 
good wool coats for her and her husband. Maddie’s gift would keep 
them both warm this coming winter. 

‘You are a fine lady,’ Maddie told her. She glanced at Will. ‘Shall we 
go now?’ 

They rode back to the cabin in silence. Will studied the young girl 
beside him in some detail. 

She had come to him as a bumptious, self-centred and selfish 


princess, thinking only of herself and her own enjoyment. Gradually, 
he had watched her transformation. Of course, the episode with the 
wine was a step back. But everyone made mistakes, he thought. 
Smiling, he recalled several from his own days as a trainee. But her 
unpremeditated gesture this evening, handing over the valuable pelt 
to the poor farmer’s wife, showed a growth and a maturity that gave 
him a warm glow. Finally, he spoke. 

‘That was a nice thing you did.’ 

She glanced at him. ‘Did you see her clothes? They were thin and 
threadbare and patched. At least now she’ll have one warm item for 
winter.’ 

He nodded. ‘Yes. She will.’ 

But the old Maddie, Princess Maddie, wouldn’t have even noticed 
the state of Aggie’s clothes, let alone made the connection that she 
would be cold in winter. 

I think she’s going to work out just fine, he thought to himself. 

Tug shook his mane and snorted. I always knew she would. 


THE LITTLE CABIN in the trees was still hidden from sight when Tug 
raised his head and let out a cheerful whinny. Bumper looked up at 
the sound. Almost instantly, an answering whinny came from the 
direction of the cabin. 

‘We’ve got company,’ Will said. 

Maddie looked at him inquiringly but he said no more. He thought 
he’d recognised the strange horse’s sound but he wasn’t totally sure. 
No sense in voicing an assumption only to have it proven wrong. 

As it turned out, he was right. They rode into the clearing and saw a 
bay mare standing before the porch. She turned her head as they 
approached and whinnied again. Both Bumper and Tug responded. 

Maddie looked at her horse, puzzled. ‘How does Bumper know her?’ 
she asked. 

Will glanced at her. ‘Ranger horses tend to recognise each other. 
Even if they’ve never met.’ 

‘That doesn’t make a lot of sense,’ said a cheerful voice from the end 
of the porch. ‘How can you recognise someone you’ve never met?’ 

Will shrugged. ‘Why ask me? I’m not a horse.’ 

You don’t have the legs for it, Tug commented dryly. 

Gilan was sitting at the end of the porch, fondling Sable’s ears. The 
dog had her head to one side, eyes closed and a blissful expression on 
her face. Sable loved to have the thick fur around her ears and throat 
patted and smoothed. 

Will dismounted and glared in mock disappointment at Sable. 

‘Some watchdog you are. You should have torn him to pieces.’ 

Sable thumped her tail on the porch boards in agreement. Gilan 


gave her a final pat and rose to his feet. 

‘Hello, Maddie. How’s your training going?’ 

She gave him a wan smile as she dismounted. ‘Well, some days I 
think I’m getting there. Then others I know I’m not.’ 

Gilan raised an eyebrow and looked at Will. He had never heard 
such self-deprecation from Maddie before. Perhaps this idea of Halt’s 
was working out. Will saw the look and guessed its meaning. He gave 
a brief nod. 

‘Should I take the horses to the stable?’ she asked and Gilan’s 
surprise went up another notch. Maddie volunteering to do menial 
work was something else he wasn’t accustomed to. 

‘Yes. If you would,’ Will told her. ‘Blaze too.’ He glanced at Gilan. ‘I 
assume you'll stay with us? Or did you want to sleep at the castle?’ 

‘No. I’ll stay here if Pm welcome,’ Gilan said hastily. ‘Too much fuss 
and formality at the castle.’ 

‘And we’re closer to The Heaped Platter here, of course,’ Will said. 

Gilan allowed himself a grin. The Heaped Platter was the name of 
Jenny’s eating house in Wensley Village. 

‘Well, yes,’ the Commandant replied. ‘I thought I might slip over 
there for breakfast in the morning.’ 

‘She’ll be glad to see you,’ Will said, and for a moment, a hint of 
sadness tinged his expression. Jenny and Gilan might not have 
married, but they still had each other. 

He led the way inside and moved to the kitchen bench, filling the 
coffee pot from the large jug of fresh water. He didn’t ask if Gilan 
wanted coffee. He was a Ranger. Rangers always wanted coffee. 

As Will began to grind coffee beans, the rich aroma released by the 
grinding filled Gilan’s nostrils. His mouth watered at the thought of 
fresh coffee. He sat at the table, pushing aside a stack of papers that 
had been left there. Glancing idly at them, he recognised several of 
the weekly reports he sent out to Rangers throughout the country. 
There were several letters as well, and beneath them was a leather 
folder, with more papers inside. He tapped his finger on it. 

‘What’s this?’ he asked. Will looked round and saw the leather 
folder. His face took on a slightly embarrassed look. 

‘Oh... just an idea I was working on. It’s not important now.’ He 
took the folder and shoved it into a bookshelf along one wall of the 
living room. There was an air of finality about the gesture, Gilan 
thought. He shrugged. He had merely been making idle conversation. 

‘So, how’s it working out with Maddie?’ he asked, changing the 
subject. Will, who had resumed his coffee grinding, turned to face 
him. 

‘Surprisingly well,’ he said. ‘She’s quick and keen and she’s eager to 
learn. She loves the outdoor life and a little freedom. My guess is, she 


was rebelling against all the restrictions at Castle Araluen. Now that 
she’s not a princess any more, she seems to be taking more notice of 
people around her.’ 

Gilan pursed his lips with interest. ‘Did you use the letter?’ he 
asked. He was aware of the letter that Cassandra and Horace had sent 
to Will, disinheriting their daughter. 

Will nodded, turning back to the task of making coffee again. 

‘Had to. She needed a jolt. Needed to know she was nothing special. 
And it worked.’ 

‘How so?’ 

Will paused to consider, while he set the pot on the stovetop. He 
opened the firebox and tossed in several pieces of wood, then opened 
the draught at the bottom of the stove. 

‘Well, today is a good example. A local farmer was having trouble 
with a marten, stealing his eggs and killing his hens.’ 

‘So you took care of it?’ 

‘Maddie did. Knocked it down with her sling. She’s a dead shot with 
that thing, by the way. Then she slipped over and skinned it in a few 
minutes.’ 

Gilan looked impressed. ‘Be a good pelt at this time of year.’ 

Will nodded as he dropped a handful of coffee into the boiling pot. 
‘It was. It was a beautiful pelt. And that’s the thing. The farmer and 
his wife were as poor as church mice. Their clothes were thin and 
ragged. She gave the woman the pelt. Said she wanted her to have 
something warm for winter.’ 

Gilan nodded. ‘As you say, it sounds as if she’s taking notice of other 
people’s needs. Which is a good quality to have in a Ranger.’ 

‘She’s always been a good kid at heart,’ Will said. He’d decided not 
to say anything about the episode with the wine. ‘She just needed to 
remember it.’ 

Gilan stroked his chin thoughtfully. The news about Maddie was 
interesting — and gratifying. Appointing a girl as an apprentice Ranger 
had always been a risk. But it appeared to be working out. 

But even more interesting was Will’s attitude and manner. There 
was a sense of muted enthusiasm as he talked about his apprentice 
and her abilities. The haunted look, the tension, the morbid obsession 
with revenge that had been so much a part of him over the past 
months seemed to have gone. He wasn’t back to his original, cheerful 
self. But he was definitely improving. 

Looks like Halt knew what he was talking about, Gilan thought. 
Then he wondered why he was surprised by the revelation. Halt 
usually did know what he was talking about. 

He waited while Will placed a cup of steaming, rich coffee in front 
of him, then said, ‘So, do you think she’s ready to go on a mission 


with you?’ 

He said it casually, but it was a crucial point. Will, torn by grief and 
fixated on the idea of hunting down Jory Ruhl, had spurned the last 
two missions Gilan had assigned to him. Gilan felt a surge of relief as 
he saw his friend considering the point, then nodding. 

‘Yes. Pd be happy to take her along on a mission. Be good for her at 
this stage of her training.’ 

The door opened and Maddie entered. They both turned and fell 
silent, as people do when the subject of their conversation suddenly 
appears. Maddie noticed their sudden lack of conversation and looked 
anxiously from Will to Gilan. Had Will been telling the Commandant 
of her fall from grace, she wondered? 

‘I gave Blaze an apple,’ she said tentatively. ‘She seemed to think 
that was totally inadequate, so I gave her another.’ 

‘She’ll be your slave for life,’ Gilan said easily. 

Maddie relaxed a little at his friendly tone. She glanced anxiously at 
Will and, sensing the cause for her concern, he gave a slight shake of 
the head. He pointed to the cup on the table. 

‘Coffee’s made,’ he said and she sat gratefully, cradling her cup in 
both hands. 

‘T drink coffee now,’ she told Gilan. 

He nodded gravely. ‘Just as well. It’s a condition of becoming a 
Ranger.’ He saw the look of relief in her eyes and he’d noticed the 
quick glance that passed between her and Will. Will’s face was 
deadpan. So deadpan that Gilan knew there was something he wasn’t 
being told. Then he shrugged mentally. If Will had decided not to tell 
him, it was probably none of his business, he thought. 

‘Will says you’re ready to go on a mission with him,’ he said. ‘What 
do you think?’ 

She glanced once at her mentor, then looked back to Gilan. 

Tm ready,’ she said. ‘What’s the mission?’ 

Gilan was pleased with her reply. No hesitating. No uncertainty. 

‘It’s in Trelleth Fief,’ he said. ‘The Ranger there has been killed.’ 

Will’s head snapped up instantly. ‘Killed? Killed by whom?’ 

Gilan shook his head uncertainly. ‘There’s no one suspected. He fell 
from his horse and his neck was broken.’ 

‘So it was an accident?’ Maddie said. 

Gilan looked at her sceptically. ‘Possibly. Indeed, that’s the way it 
looks. But I don’t believe in accidents — not when it’s a Ranger who’s 
died.’ 

Will was frowning thoughtfully. ‘Who’s the Ranger at Trelleth?’ He 
paused and corrected himself. ‘Or rather, who was he?’ 

In a small force like the Ranger Corps, everyone knew each other, at 
least by sight and name. Of course, there were some closer 


relationships within the ranks as well. 

‘It was Liam,’ Gilan told him. ‘Remember him?’ 

Will nodded sadly. He’d been present at Liam’s graduation, the day 
he was presented with his silver oakleaf. It had been the year that he 
and Halt and Horace had travelled to Hibernia to track down the cult 
leader, Tennyson. 

‘Yes. He was a good type.’ 

‘He was indeed. He was one of the brighter ones among the younger 
crop of Rangers. We’ll miss him badly.’ 

‘So what do you want us to do?’ Will asked. 

‘Go up to Trelleth and ask around. See if you can find anything 
suspicious about his death. As I say, ’m always suspicious when a 
Ranger dies.’ 

Will glanced at a map of Araluen on the wall of the cabin. Trelleth 
was a medium-sized fief on the eastern coast of the country. Gilan 
followed the direction of his gaze. 

‘The baron there is called Scully. He sent a carrier pigeon with news 
of Liam’s death. The man who found Liam’s body is a farmer,’ he said. 
‘Name of Wendell Gatt. His farm is a large one, about five kilometres 
south-west of Castle Trelleth.’ 

Will’s eyes remained fixed on the map. Like Gilan, he distrusted 
accidents. Particularly in a coastal fief like Trelleth. Coastal fiefs were 
vulnerable to outsiders — smugglers, pirates and the like. A coastline 
presented too many opportunities for intruders. 

‘We’ve nothing to keep us here,’ he said. ‘We’ll start out tomorrow.’ 

Gilan nodded approvingly. ‘The sooner the better,’ he said. The 
phrase might well have been the official Ranger motto, Will thought. 
‘Check it out and see if it was just an accident.’ 

Will turned his gaze from the map to look at his old friend. ‘And if it 
wasn’t?’ 

Gilan made a small hand gesture. ‘Find out why someone wanted a 
Ranger dead. And who that someone might be.’ 


THEY LEFT THE following morning, shortly after an early breakfast. Gilan 
had coffee with them, but he planned to have breakfast later, at 
Jenny’s eating house. He promised to let Jenny know they were gone 
so she could arrange to feed and water Sable each day. 

They rode north-east, at the usual Ranger travelling pace — 
cantering for twenty minutes, then dismounting and walking briskly 
for ten, leading the horses. The horses could maintain this pace hour 
after hour and it ate up the miles to their destination. 

They camped out that evening and reached Trelleth Fief early in the 
afternoon of the second day. There was a border sign to let them know 
they were entering the fief, but even more telling was the scent of salt 
on the air. 

‘I can smell the sea,’ Maddie said. 

Will nodded. He remembered the first time he had noticed that 
fresh, tangy scent. He had been riding to his first Ranger Gathering. 
He sighed quietly. It seemed like such a long time ago. Then, he shook 
his head in realisation. It was such a long time ago. 

‘What do we do now?’ Maddie asked. She was curious to see how an 
investigation like this would be carried out. 

‘We'll look at the scene first,’ Will said. ‘We’ll find this farmer . . .’ 
He hesitated while he searched his memory for the name. 

‘Wendell Gatt,’ Maddie supplied. 

He looked at her, a little annoyed. ‘I know,’ he said. 

She gave him an innocent look. ‘Just trying to be helpful. I thought 
maybe you'd forgotten.’ 

‘I don’t forget things.’ 


Hah! Tug gave one of those explosive snorts that indicated his 
derision. Will decided it was best to ignore him. You could never get 
the last word with a creature who could snort, stamp and shake his 
mane the way Tug could. 

‘We’ll look for a hamlet or a farmhouse and ask directions to Gatt’s 
farm,’ he said. 

A few minutes later, they came upon a small group of buildings. 
There was a blacksmith’s forge and a run-down-looking tavern, plus a 
few houses to accommodate those who worked there. As they 
approached, a man wearing a leather apron, and with soot stains on 
his bare arms, emerged from the smithy to greet them. 

They learned that Gatt’s farm was a few kilometres further along 
the road they were travelling. Will thanked the smith and turned Tug’s 
head back towards the road, but the man called after him. 

‘Rangers, are you?’ 

Since their cloaks, bows and shaggy horses made it obvious that 
they were, Will was disinclined to answer. He was still smarting over 
his momentary inability to remember Gatt’s name, and Maddie’s 
intemperate haste in supplying it. She might have given him a minute 
or two to recall it, he thought. As a result, he was not in a mood to be 
chatty, particularly since the smith’s question indicated that he was 
puzzled by Maddie’s garb and was looking for some explanation. 

‘No. We’re travelling seamstresses,’ he said shortly, and set Tug into 
a canter, with Maddie hastily following. 

The smith twisted his mouth into an ill-tempered expression and he 
wiped perspiration from his forehead with the hem of his leather 
apron. 

‘Only asking,’ he said irritably as the two riders clattered away. 

Several hundred metres later, Maddie drew alongside Will as he 
allowed Tug to slow down to a trot. 

‘Shouldn’t we call on the local baron first?’ she said, adding 
tactfully, ‘This Baron Scully?’ 

She was vaguely aware of the dictates of protocol. She had been 
present when her father and mother had visited fiefs in the past, and 
she knew it was normal procedure to make their presence known to 
the local baron when they did so. She was beginning to learn, 
however, that protocol and normal procedure had little to do with the 
way Rangers operated. 

Will grunted disdainfully. ‘We’ll do that later. Local barons have a 
habit of getting in the way when something out of the ordinary has 
happened in their fief. They know we report directly to the crown and 
they often want to make sure there’s nothing that puts them in a bad 
light.’ 

Maddie was somewhat surprised at this. She had never been aware 


of this clash of power or purpose between barons and the Rangers 
who worked in their fiefs. 

‘Not all of them, surely?’ she said. 

Will relented a little. ‘Well, no. The majority of them are good men. 
Arald at Redmont, for example, is an excellent baron and he’s good to 
work with. But you do get the occasional one who’s inclined to stand 
on his dignity and exaggerate his own importance. I don’t know this 
Scully character, so I don’t want to take the chance he’s one of those — 
at least not till we’ve had a preliminary look around.’ 

They arrived at the Gatt farm a few minutes later. The contrast 
between this property and that of old Arnold Clum could not have 
been more marked. The farmhouse and barn were large, substantial 
buildings, in excellent repair and recently painted. 

The fences were straight and well built. And the farmyard itself was 
a model of order, with the ground swept, tools piled neatly and a 
wagon standing in front of the barn. The wagon body was freshly 
painted as well. The undercarriage was in good repair and glistened 
with fresh grease. Several horses were in the home paddock and they 
crowded curiously along the fence to view the newcomers. A single 
dairy cow was tethered some distance away. 

As they approached the house, a door opened from what was 
apparently the kitchen and a woman emerged. She was in her forties, 
tall and obviously well fed. Her clothes were fresh and clean and of 
good quality — even if they were homemade. They were without the 
array of patches that Aggie Clum’s threadbare garments had boasted. 

She had been baking. She brushed a stray lock of hair away from 
her face, leaving a smear of white flour there. 

Will and Maddie halted their horses. Forewarned now, Maddie 
made no move to dismount. 

‘Good afternoon,’ Will said. ‘Would you be Mistress Gatt?’ 

‘I am,’ she said, glancing curiously at Maddie, then back to Will 
again. ‘Welcome to Gatt farm. Will you care to dismount?’ 

‘That we would,’ Will said. He swung down from the saddle and 
Maddie did likewise. 

‘My name is Will Treaty,’ he said. There was no need to mention the 
fact that he was a Ranger. That was obvious from his clothes and 
equipment. ‘This is my apprentice, Maddie.’ 

Maddie, watching the woman closely, saw her eyes widen slightly at 
the mention of Will’s full name. He was a figure of some renown in 
Araluen, she knew - the legendary apprentice of the legendary Ranger 
Halt, who had gone on to equal or even surpass his mentor’s 
reputation. Mistress Gatt gave a hurried curtsey. 

‘Would you care for a bite to eat, Rangers?’ she asked. She glanced 
curiously at Maddie as she said the word ‘Rangers’. It was a reaction 


that Maddie was rapidly becoming accustomed to. ‘I’ve got a mutton 
stew heating for the men’s dinner and there’s plenty to share.’ 

Will shook his head. ‘Thank you. But we won’t trouble you. Perhaps 
a drink of water to settle the dust?’ He inclined his head towards a 
well-kept pump close by the kitchen door and she hurriedly gestured 
towards it. 

‘Of course. Help yourself. What brings you to Gatt farm? Is it 
because of the other Ranger? The one who . . .’ She hesitated, not sure 
whether to say ‘died’ or ‘was killed’. 

Will nodded. He worked the pump handle and drew a dipper of 
water, took a long drink, then wiped his beard with the back of his 
hand, passing the dipper to Maddie. 

‘Yes. I understand your husband found the body,’ he said. 

She nodded several times. ‘Aye, Wendell found him. But there was 
nothing he could do for him by then. The man was dead several hours, 
he said.’ She glanced out to the fields. ‘He and the men are bringing in 
the last of the hay today. He’ll be in for his dinner in an hour or so. 
Would you care to wait for him?’ 

Will shook his head. ‘No. We’ll go and find him now. I have a few 
questions I need to ask him.’ 

Mistress Gatt shifted her feet uncomfortably as he said the words. 
She looked worried. Will hastened to reassure her. 

Tm sure there’s no blame attached to your husband, mistress. Pd 
just like him to show us where he found Liam - the Ranger.’ He added 
the last for clarification. The worried frown disappeared from her face 
and she pointed across the fields. 

‘He’ll be two fields down in that direction, beyond the small spinney 
of trees.’ 

‘Then we'll talk to him there,’ Will said. He gestured for Maddie to 
follow and they re-mounted their horses. He touched one finger to his 
forehead. 

‘Thanks for your help, mistress. Best get back to your baking before 
it burns.’ 

He’d noticed a delicious smell on the air. It was obviously bread or 
a pie just on the brink of being overdone. Her mouth formed a quick 
O of surprise. She’d forgotten all about her baking. She turned and 
hurried back into the farmhouse as they trotted away. 

‘Well, she was certainly helpful,’ Maddie observed as they rode 
across the fields. 

‘Let’s hope her husband is the same,’ Will replied. 

As it turned out, Wendell Gatt was a good deal less helpful than his 
wife had been. He was a big, florid man, dressed in breeches and a 
blue linen working smock. Like his wife, his clothes were of good 
quality and in excellent condition. Gatt had three farm labourers 


working with him, gathering the last of the hay into bales. 

He shook his head emphatically when Will asked if he’d show them 
the spot where he found Liam’s body. 

‘Too busy. Work to do here. We’ve got to bring in this hay before 
the rain comes.’ 

‘We'll only need you for half an hour or so. Surely your men can 
continue without you?’ Will said reasonably. 

‘No. No. No,’ Gatt replied. ‘Wouldn’t trust them to do the job 
properly. They need to be watched constantly.’ He said it loud enough 
for the men to hear him. Two of them cast annoyed looks at him. The 
third ignored him. 

Will looked at them and touched Tug with his heels, walking the 
little horse towards the farm workers. 

‘Who’s the senior man?’ he asked. One of them raised his hand. He 
was about forty years old and thickset. He looked quite capable, Will 
thought. After all, hay baling wasn’t too complex a task. 

‘That would be me, sir,’ the man said. ‘Lionel Foxtree, I am.’ 

‘Well, Lionel Foxtree, do you think you’re capable of continuing this 
work unsupervised? Your master will be away for several days.’ 

Hearing this, Gatt exploded with indignation. ‘Several days? You 
said half an hour!’ he shouted. 

Will turned in his saddle to look at him. His eyes were cold. 

‘Well, that was when I simply wanted you to show us where Ranger 
Liam died,’ he said. ‘But since you’ve refused to help us in the 
investigation, I’m going to have to arrest you and have you charged. 
That could take a day or two. Even a week.’ 

Gatt spluttered furiously as he searched for words. The farm 
workers turned away, but not before Will could see the smiles on their 
faces. Gatt was obviously a man who liked to get his own way. 

‘Arrest me?’ he said. ‘You can’t arrest me! I’m a free man!’ 

‘Actually, I can arrest you. I’m a King’s Ranger. You’ve refused to 
help me in an investigation, which is pretty much the same as 
impeding said investigation. I don’t want to do it. I’d prefer it if you’d 
simply show us where you found Liam. But if you force me to, I will 
arrest you.’ 

Their gazes locked. Gatt’s was hot and angry. Will’s was cold and 
unmoving. Finally, the farmer gave way. 

‘Oh, all right! Have it your own way! I’ll take you to where I found 
him!’ 

‘That’s the spirit,’ Will said. He gestured to a saddle horse that was 
tethered to the tail of the hay wagon. ‘And there’s a horse for you, 
right there.’ 


CONTAINING HIS ANNOYANCE as best he could, Gatt led them to the spot 
where he’d found Liam’s body. It was on a narrow but well-defined 
track, fringed on either side by scattered, low bushes. The ground was 
soft and easy underfoot, but not so much that it might cause a horse to 
stumble or lose his footing. Will swung down and studied the ground. 

‘Had any rain lately?’ he asked. 

Gatt shook his head. ‘Not since I found the body. But the ground is 
usually soft in these parts, except in high summer, when it tends to 
dry out.’ 

‘Not high summer now,’ Will said to himself, moving along the trail. 
It ran in a straight line here. There seemed to be no reason why Liam 
should have fallen from his horse. 

‘Where exactly did you find the body?’ he asked. 

Gatt walked his horse forward several metres. ‘Here. On the side of 
the trail. Just past those two trees.’ 

There were two sizeable trees, standing out from the general 
vegetation of bushes and shrubs in the area. They were about five 
metres apart, standing one on either side of the track. Will glanced at 
them. There were no low, overhanging branches that might sweep an 
incautious rider from his saddle. 

‘Figure he fell off his horse and broke his neck,’ Gatt said. 

Will pursed his lips. ‘Unlikely,’ he said. All Rangers were excellent 
riders. 

Gatt shrugged at the uncompromising reply. ‘Maybe his horse 
stumbled. . . he essayed. 

Tug, standing a little apart, shook his mane violently. Ranger horses 


don’t stumble. 

‘Or maybe he’d been drinking,’ Gatt added. 

Will turned a cold gaze on him. ‘Liam didn’t drink,’ he said and Gatt 
shrugged. 

‘If you say. It was just a suggestion.’ 

Will didn’t answer. He was pacing back along the trail from where 
Liam’s body had been found, checking the horse’s tracks. With no rain 
in recent days and with the soft condition of the ground, they were 
still clear to see. Maddie had dismounted and was kneeling beside one 
of the trees, studying its trunk low to the ground. 

Will turned to Gatt abruptly. ‘Thanks for your time, Farmer Gatt. 
We'll trouble you no longer. You can get back to your work.’ 

Gatt looked surprised, and his bad mood lifted a little. He’d 
expected the Ranger to keep him here for hours, asking pointless 
questions. Now he found himself free to go about his business. But 
perversely, his curiosity was piqued. He’d noticed the way Will had 
been studying the tracks. 

‘So have you found something?’ he asked. ‘Any clue as to what 
happened?’ 

Will shook his head. ‘Probably as you said. His horse stumbled and 
he fell. Just an accident.’ 

‘Oh... well then . . . Gatt still hesitated. He didn’t want to be left 
out if there was something significant to be known. 

Will nodded to him. ‘We won’t bother you further,’ he said. 

‘Right. Ill be off then,’ Gatt said. He turned his horse away and set 
it into a lumbering trot, heading back to his farm. As he rode away, he 
turned in his saddle several times to look at them. Will waved to him 
as he did. Finally, when he had rounded a bend in the track and was 
lost to view, Maddie spoke. 

‘So did you find something?’ 

Will nodded, and gestured for her to join him. They walked back 
down the track for ten metres and he pointed to the ground. ‘Look at 
the tracks Acorn left.’ 

‘Acorn?’ Maddie asked. 

‘Liam’s horse. See here, as they lead up to these trees, his gait is 
smooth and even. From the length of his stride and the depth of the 
hoofprints, I’d say he was at a full gallop. But as he passes the trees, 
the tracks are all over the place. He’s lost his balance and he definitely 
stumbled.’ 

Tug snorted and Will looked quickly at him. ‘It happens,’ he said. 
Maddie was down on one knee, studying the tracks, and didn’t see 
that he’d addressed the comment to the horse. Instead, she rose and 
turned towards the nearest of the two trees. 

‘I noticed something on one of the trees,’ she said. ‘It may be 


nothing but you should see it.’ 

‘Or it may be something,’ Will said. He followed her and looked 
where she was pointing. There was a faint scar in the bark of the tree, 
about half a metre above the ground. 

‘Something cut the bark here,’ she pointed out. 

Will raised his eyebrows. ‘Well spotted.’ 

She glanced up at him. ‘I didn’t think anything of it until you 
mentioned that Acorn seemed to lose his footing.’ She turned quickly 
and walked to the opposite tree. ‘Let’s see if there’s a corresponding 
mark on this one.’ 

There was but it was very faint. If they hadn’t known to look for it, 
they might never have seen it. Will reached forward to touch it. There 
was a small piece of thin white thread sticking to the bark. He plucked 
it free. 

‘Could be fibre from a rope,’ he said. He looked up and down the 
track, then at the tree opposite them. ‘So let’s say Liam is galloping 
along this track full tilt...’ 

‘Chasing someone perhaps,’ Maddie suggested and he nodded. 

‘That’s not unreasonable. And let’s say someone else has stretched a 
rope across the track between these two trees. Acorn hits it and 
stumbles, only just retaining his footing.’ 

‘But the stumble is enough to throw Liam clear of the saddle and he 
pitches onto the ground up here . . . Maddie walked quickly to where 
Gatt had told them he found Liam’s body. ‘And he’s killed in the fall.’ 

‘That would explain the marks on the trees,’ Will said thoughtfully. 
‘As Acorn hit the rope, it would have cut into the bark with the 
impact.’ 

They looked at each other in silence for a moment. Then Will spoke. 

‘Someone wanted Liam dead,’ he said quietly. 

Maddie pursed her lips. ‘They couldn’t be sure the fall would kill 
him,’ she said. 

‘True. But he would have been incapacitated — knocked out or 
winded by the fall. And they would have been ready to finish him off.’ 
‘Of course we can’t be sure,’ Maddie said. ‘It’s just a few jumbled 
hoofprints and a faint mark on a tree. That could have been caused by 

anything.’ 

‘We need to have a close look at Acorn. If he hit that rope at any 
sort of speed, there’ll be bruising or cuts on his legs,’ Will said. 

‘Where would he be now?’ Maddie asked. 

‘Most likely in the stables at Castle Trelleth,’ Will said. ‘The 
horsemaster would have taken him in to care for him after Liam’s 
death.’ He leaned back, stretching his back muscles, cramped from so 
much stooping and kneeling. 

‘Time we paid a call on Baron Scully,’ he said. 


In the event, he visited the castle alone, leaving Maddie at the small 
Ranger cabin set in the woods below the castle. 

‘Don’t know this Scully person,’ he said. ‘But there’s always the 
chance that he’s been at Castle Araluen and he might recognise you. If 
that’s so, then he’ll want to entertain you at the castle. And then the 
whole countryside will know about your presence here in the next 
twenty-four hours.’ 

Maddie nodded, understanding. ‘And that would make it difficult 
for us to investigate,’ she said. 

‘Very difficult. It’s better if we can keep a low profile. Plus I don’t 
want too many people knowing who you really are. It’s a matter of 
your safety.’ 

‘That’s fine by me,’ Maddie said. She was becoming weary of the 
way people stared at her when they realised she was a girl — and an 
apprentice Ranger. If the fact that she was a princess was added in, 
the curiosity would get out of hand. ‘Pll stay in the cabin.’ 

‘Take a look through Liam’s papers while you’re here,’ Will told her. 
‘There might be some clue as to what he was on to.’ 

Ranger cabins were all built to two basic designs. Liam’s was almost 
identical to the one Maddie shared with Will and she felt comfortable 
there. As Will had instructed, she went through the papers on Liam’s 
small desk to see if there was any clue as to the reason for his death. 
But she found nothing. It was almost dusk when she heard Bumper 
whinny from the stable behind the cabin. Then Tug answered and a 
few minutes later Will rode up through the trees. 

‘Well, we’ve got our answer,’ he said. ‘Acorn was limping when they 
recovered him. He had a cut on his right foreleg. The horsemaster said 
he assumed Acorn had stumbled and injured himself, throwing Liam 
off. But it could have been caused by his hitting a rope.’ 

‘So Liam’s death was definitely no accident,’ she said. 

‘It would appear not. Now all we have to do is find out why 
someone would want to kill him. He must have chanced upon 
something. Must have seen something going on.’ 

‘Should we tell Gilan?’ she asked and he nodded. 

‘TIl send a message pigeon from the castle tomorrow. But I know 
what he’ll say. He’ll want us to nose around and find out what’s going 
on. No sense in having crowds of people coming in here to investigate. 
That’ll just tip our hand to whoever killed Liam. Better for us to do it 
quietly.’ 

He paused, then a thought struck him as his gaze fell on the desk 
and the papers crowded there. 

‘Anything in his papers?’ he asked. 

Maddie shook her head. ‘Nothing I could see.’ 

‘Hardly surprising. If he was on the trail of something, he wouldn’t 


leave his paperwork in full view. He’d have it well hidden.’ 

Maddie glanced round the little living room. There seemed to be 
nowhere that would serve as a hiding place. 

‘Where would he do that?’ she asked. 

In answer, Will rose and paced along the centre of the living room 
floor, his eyes down, studying the boards on either side. He stopped, 
staring at one point off to the left. Then he stepped towards it, went 
down on one knee and drew his saxe knife. 

He rapped on the boards with the hilt, working in a semi-circle. On 
the fourth rap, the boards sounded hollow and he gave a small grunt 
of satisfaction. Then he inserted the tip of the saxe into a narrow join 
between two boards and levered. 

There was a groan of wood rubbing on wood, and a small trapdoor 
was levered open, exposing a hidden, wood-lined cavity below the 
floor. He looked up at Maddie. 

‘All our cabins have a strongbox,’ he said by way of explanation. 
‘It’s just a matter of spotting where it is.’ 

He reached into the cavity and produced a thin sheaf of papers, 
enclosed in a folder and wrapped with a green ribbon. 

‘Now what do we have here?’ he said. 


THEY MOVED TO the table and sat side by side as Will laid out the 
contents of the hidden strongbox. 

The first item was a rough map of the area surrounding Castle 
Trelleth. It had been quickly sketched, presumably by Liam, and 
showed little in the way of geographical features. But there were three 
villages marked on the map, all some distance from the castle. Beside 
each, a person’s name was neatly written. 

Maddie leaned forward, elbows on the table, and looked at the 
name nearest her. 

‘Boyletown, Peter Williscroft,’ she said, reading from the map. 
‘Who’s Peter Williscroft and what does he have to do with 
Boyletown?’ 

Will shook his head. ‘And who’s Carrie Clover, and what is she 
doing in Danvers Crossing? And what does Maurice Spoker have to do 
with Esseldon?’ 

They looked at the map for several seconds, as if expecting the 
answer to become clearer. 

‘Maybe they’re the headmen of those villages?’ Maddie suggested. 

Will tapped the name on the second village they had mentioned. 
‘Carrie Clover would be a woman,’ he said. 

Maddie grunted. She’d never heard of a village electing a head 
woman, although it was possible. 

‘Maybe she was his wife?’ she suggested. 

‘Maybe.’ Will didn’t sound convinced. Again they sat silently, 
considering the puzzle. Finally, Maddie spoke. 

‘What else was in the strongbox?’ 


There were two other sheets. Will unfolded the first and smoothed it 
out. It was a list of the three villages marked on the maps, with details 
of the relative sizes of each. 

‘All about the same size,’ he said. ‘Large villages. Not large enough 
to call a town. Or to have any elected law officers.’ 

As villages grew into towns, they became more organised. Sheriffs 
were appointed to keep the peace. And a town watch was usually 
recruited to carry out the sheriff’s orders. Smaller villages tended to 
do without such hierarchy. 

‘That might be significant,’ Maddie said. ‘What’s that final sheet?’ 

Will unfolded the third piece of paper and his eyebrows rose as he 
read its contents. He moved the list of villages aside to study the map 
once more, then sat back, thinking hard. 

Maddie leaned over to study the final sheet of paper. 

‘These are the names of the people from the three villages,’ she said. 

‘And they’re not headmen or councillors,’ Will replied. ‘Look: Peter 
Williscroft, twelve, and a date that’s three weeks ago. Then Carrie 
Clover, fourteen, and another date. Five days after the one for Peter 
Williscroft.’ 

‘And Maurice Spoker, four days after Carrie. He’s eleven,’ Maddie 
said. 

‘What do the dates mean?’ Will said. 

‘Maybe they’re birthdays,’ Maddie suggested. 

Will screwed up his lips, looking doubtful. ‘Maybe. If so, they were 
all born around the same time. But in different years.’ 

‘Maybe something happened to these children,’ Maddie suggested. 

Will looked at her. ‘Like what?’ 

She shrugged. ‘I don’t know. Maybe they died. Or went missing. 
Something like that.’ 

‘Possibly. It’s a dangerous world, after all. There are wolves in this 
part of the country. And you still see the occasional bear.’ 

‘Let’s assume I’m right for a moment,’ Maddie said, ‘and they’re 
dead or missing. Why hasn’t anyone seen a link between three 
children from three villages in the same fief who have gone missing in 
the space of two weeks?’ 

‘They’re probably unaware of it. Look how widely separated they 
are. The people in, say, Danvers Crossing are probably upset about 
Carrie Clover. But they’d have no idea that two other children of 
similar ages have disappeared from two other villages. There’s not a 
lot of communication between villages like this.’ 

‘How did Liam know?’ Maddie asked. 

Will shrugged. ‘It’s part of a Ranger’s job to know what’s going on 
in a fief. We travel round the villages, collecting news and 
information, looking for unusual events. He probably saw this pattern 


across the three villages.’ 

‘And someone killed him before he could do anything about it,’ 
Maddie said. 

Will held up a cautioning hand. ‘That’s assuming that these three 
are missing, or dead, or that something bad has happened to them. 
There could be a lot of explanations for those dates.’ 

‘Such as?’ 

‘Such as I don’t know.’ 

‘But think about it, Will. It must be something like that. After all, 
Liam went to the trouble of hiding those names and dates in his 
strongbox. So they must mean something important. And somebody 
killed him. He must have been asking questions about those three kids 
and whoever took them found out about it — and arranged his 
accident.’ 

‘It’s a reasonable hypothesis,’ he admitted, ‘but that’s all it is.’ 
Maddie had a vivid imagination and he needed to rein it in. All too 
often with a situation like this, there was a temptation to arrange the 
evidence to suit the theory, and ignore any that didn’t fit. 

‘Let’s not jump to any conclusions,’ he continued. ‘I think it’s time 
we did a little investigating. lIl need to get some equipment from the 
castle first thing.’ 


‘A handcart?’ Maddie said, looking at the shabby little vehicle that 
Will had brought from the castle. ‘What do we want with a handcart?’ 

‘It’s to carry all our worldly belongings,’ Will told her. ‘We’re posing 
as an itinerant worker and his daughter. I'll be looking for work and 
you'll be tagging along with me.’ He paused, then reached into the 
cart and tossed a patched, ragged dress to her. ‘While I think of it, 
you’d better dress the part.’ 

Maddie regarded the tatty garment with distaste. ‘Do I have to wear 
this rag?’ she asked. 

Will nodded. ‘Bit of a giveaway if you’re wearing a Ranger cloak 
and carrying a bow,’ he said. ‘We don’t want people to know who we 
are. All too often, country folk clam up when they see a Ranger. What 
we have to do is go into these villages and nose around. Odds are 
you'll have better luck with the local kids than I will with their 
parents. Kids tend to talk to other kids, while they’ll be more wary 
around adults.’ 

‘What about our horses? What will we do with them?’ Maddie 
asked. 

‘When we reach a village, we’ll hide them in the woods close by. A 
farm worker would hardly own one horse, let alone two. Mind you, 


Tug’s not going to be too pleased about all this. He’s going to have to 
pull the handcart for us and that may well be beneath his dignity.’ 

Indeed, Tug was incensed when he saw the small cart. 

You expect me to pull that? I’m not a cart horse, you know. 

‘And I’m not an itinerant farm worker,’ Will told him. He’d glanced 
around to make sure that Maddie was out of earshot before he 
answered the horse. ‘But we’re undercover, and it’s an excellent 
disguise.’ 

I’m not letting people see me pulling this. 

‘You don’t have to. We’ll unharness you when we get close to the 
villages. You can wait for us in the woods.’ 

And who'll pull the cart then? Tug wanted to know. 

‘T will. It’s a handcart, after all. And people will see me doing it.’ 

People will see you? Lots of people? 

‘Dozens of them, I should think. I’ll even wear a big straw hat with a 
raggedy brim.’ 

That sounds fair to me. 

As it turned out, Tug pulled the little cart easily. It was quite light 
and even with Will on his back, he wasn’t overburdened. His pride 
was another matter, however, and he snorted angrily at Will whenever 
they passed anyone on the road. 

Danvers Crossing was the closest village and Will selected it as their 
first destination. They stopped on the road about two kilometres 
before they reached the village. They found a small glade some ten 
metres in from the road with plenty of fresh grass and shade for the 
horses. Will unhitched Tug from the wagon. There was a large water 
skin hanging from the rear tray of the cart and he used it to filla 
leather bucket for the two horses. 

‘TIl come out to check on you tonight,’ Will told the horses. ‘For 
now, stay silent.’ 

The last two words were a command taught to all Ranger horses. It 
ensured that Bumper and Tug would remain in hiding in the glade 
when people passed by, and make no sound. Both horses nodded their 
heads several times, understanding the command. Then Will took hold 
of the cart’s two shafts and started out down the road to Danvers 
Crossing, Maddie tagging along beside him. 

As he reached up to place an old straw hat with a ragged brim on 
his head, Will was convinced he could hear Tug sniggering. 


DANVERS CROSSING, AS the name suggested, was situated on the banks of 
a small river. Maddie had expected that the crossing might be a 
shallow ford, but the river was deep and the current swift. Crossing 
was effected by means of a large flat-bottomed punt, which ran on 
thick rope cables set on either bank. 

It was a pleasant-looking village, with its groves of willows stooping 
down to the water and providing cool, shady retreats along the bank. 
The gurgle of the river was ever present in the background. Maddie 
found it to be a soothing sound. 

Aside from the punt, the village itself was typical of its kind, with a 
blacksmith, a tavern, a small tannery, a lumber yard with a sawpit 
and a seed and grain merchant’s shop. Set by a river as it was, it was 
logical that Danvers Crossing also boasted a flour mill, the massive 
grinding wheels driven by the fast-flowing river. Farms from the 
surrounding countryside would bring their grain to the mill to be 
turned into fine-ground flour. 

In addition to these businesses, there were the villagers’ homes — 
most of them small structures, and all of them single storey, built in 
the ubiquitous wattle and daub method, and with steeply sloping 
thatched roofs. They stood on either side of the main street. Side lanes 
between them led to barns and sheds and other outbuildings. All in 
all, there were about thirty such dwellings. 

The tannery stood at the near end of the village street. Maddie 
wrinkled her nose as they trudged past it. 

‘Yuck. What’s that dreadful smell?’ she asked. 

Will, bent to the shafts of the handcart, looked up at her. ‘You don’t 


want to know,’ he said. 

There was a sizeable space between the tannery and the first of the 
village buildings proper. The next was the smithy, and they could hear 
the dull clink of hammer on metal, and the rhythmic roar of the 
bellows as the blacksmith’s assistant kept a constant draught under 
the bed of glowing charcoal. It was a logical arrangement, and one 
that could be found in most villages. Businesses like the tannery, with 
its unpleasant smell, and the smithy, with its inherent risk of fire, 
were kept at arm’s length from the houses, the taverns and inns. 

A few villagers were on the street and they glanced at the 
newcomers with interest and, in some cases, suspicion. One or two of 
them nodded and Will replied by touching his hand to the battered 
hat he wore. 

As they moved further into the village, he glanced up and saw the 
two-storey building that stood in pride of place by the riverside. 

‘That’ll be the tavern,’ he said quietly to Maddie. ‘In a place like 
this, it'll also serve as the inn, I imagine. We’ll head there first.’ 

Danvers Crossing was too small to boast a separate tavern and inn, 
as he had suspected. The building by the river served both purposes, 
with a long tap room, where meals were also served, and bedrooms 
for rent on the upper storey. There was a grassy bank outside where 
the tavern keeper would set up tables in good weather, so that patrons 
could enjoy their ale and their food in sight of the river. 

Will brought the cart to a stop outside the tavern and straightened 
up gratefully, stretching the stiffness out of his joints and massaging 
the small of his back with his fists. The handcart was a little low for 
comfort. As a result, the person pushing it was forced to adopt a 
crouch. He took off his hat and wiped his forehead. Maddie waited 
impatiently as he slowly surveyed the village and the river. 

‘What now?’ she asked, and he glanced at her, shaking his head 
slightly. 

‘Take your time,’ he said. ‘Country folk never hurry. Just relax and 
smell the roses.’ 

She looked around. ‘Roses? I don’t see any roses. The only thing I 
can smell is horse manure.’ 

There was a stableyard and stable beside the tavern. Obviously, it 
was for use by the tavern’s patrons. Equally obviously, there had been 
more than a few of them, and their horses, in recent times. 

‘Figure of speech,’ Will said. ‘I can hardly say Relax and smell the 
horse dung, can I?’ 

Maddie allowed a half smile to twist her lips. ‘The two thoughts 
don’t really go together.’ 

Will nodded absently. ‘Well, we’ve relaxed enough. Let’s go in.’ As 
they headed for the door, he said, ‘Leave the talking to me.’ 


‘You’ve told me that — several times,’ Maddie replied. 

He glanced at her. ‘Just making sure it’s sunk in,’ he said, and led 
the way inside. 

The tavern was dark inside, with only a small window in the side 
wall to provide daylight to the tap room. There were four lanterns 
hanging from the central ceiling beam and a fire flickered in the 
massive grate to one side. That was for cooking as well as providing 
warmth, Maddie realised. 

The roof beams were low, and even Will, who was not the tallest of 
men, had to stoop as they made their way into the tavern, 
approaching the bar. The tavern keeper looked up at them with mild 
interest. He was busy wiping out a row of tankards. 

‘Something to drink?’ he inquired. ‘And maybe a bite to eat?’ 

Will frowned at him. ‘Yes to the drink. Ale for me — small ale, that 
is.’ 

Small ale was ale and water mixed in equal proportions. That is, the 
proportions were equal if the tavern keeper was honest. All too often, 
small ale was more water than ale. But it was cheaper, as well, which 
was why Will ordered it. 

‘What about food?’ the innkeeper asked again, as he placed a 
tankard in front of Will. ‘We’ve a good chicken stew today. Chicken 
with dumplings and farm vegetables and a good crusty loaf for three 
pennigs a serve.’ 

Will pursed his lips, considering. ‘We’ll share one,’ he said. The 
price was actually more than reasonable, but he was playing the role 
of an itinerant worker and such men had to watch their coins. 

‘Be an extra coin for a second plate and spoon,’ the innkeeper 
replied. 

Will scowled at him. ‘Hmmmph!’ he snorted. ‘I suppose I’ve no 
choice. All right then.’ 

The innkeeper gestured to Maddie. ‘Will she want something to 
drink? I’ve fresh cider if she wants.’ 

‘Water will do her fine,’ Will said, maintaining his penny-pinching 
character. The innkeeper poured Maddie a beaker of water and 
shouted their food order to an unseen worker in the kitchen behind 
him. He leaned his elbows on the bar as Will and Maddie sat opposite 
him. 

‘Travelling through?’ he asked. 

He was friendly enough. Probably wondering if he could rent them 
a room, Will thought. 

‘Travelling, yes,’ Will replied. ‘Whether we go on through depends 
on whether I can find work here.’ 

‘That might be a possibility,’ said the tavern keeper. ‘What sort of 
work are you looking for?’ 


Will shrugged. ‘Anything. I can turn my hand to most things. Farm 
work, fencing, repair work, carpentry. You name it.’ 

‘Not much farm work at the moment,’ the innkeeper said. ‘But I’ve 
got a few repairs need doing round the tavern here. Carpentry and 
some painting.’ 

Will looked up at him, interest in his eyes at the prospect of work. 
‘Well, Pm your man for that.’ He held out his hand. ‘William’s the 
name. William Accord. This here’s my daughter, Maddie.’ 

They shook hands. ‘Good day to you, Maddie,’ said the innkeeper. 
Then, speaking to Will again, ‘My name’s Rob. Rob Danvers.’ 

Will raised his eyebrows in interest. ‘Danvers? Is the village named 
for you then?’ 

Rob Danvers shook his head. ‘My great-grandfather,’ he said. ‘He 
built the first punt across the river. Mind you, in those days, there 
were all sorts of brigands and bandits in these parts. Not like today.’ 

‘Aye, things have quietened down in recent years,’ Will answered. 
‘So how many days’ work do you think you’d have for me?’ 

Danvers shrugged. ‘Two or three, maybe. But you’d have a good 
chance of picking up more if you’re here in the tavern - and I put ina 
good word for you. You could rent a room here for you and your 
daughter, be right on site.’ 

Will wrinkled his nose at the idea — and the expense. ‘Rather sleep 
in your stables if that’s no problem to you,’ he said. 

Danvers shrugged. ‘Suit yourself. Be cheaper that way. But a good 
deal draughtier.’ 

‘We'll rug up,’ Will told him. ‘By the way, while ’m working, I'll 
need someone to look after Maddie here. I don’t want her running 
wild all over the place. Any of the village women be prepared to do 
that sort of thing?’ 

A young girl emerged from the kitchen with their food. Will took a 
bite, chewed and swallowed before he spoke again. Maddie piled into 
hers with gusto. After a long morning on the road, the chicken stew 
was delicious. She glanced up at Will’s next question. 

‘Someone in the next village said there was a family here whose 
daughter had moved away. Maybe they’d be interested?’ Will paused, 
pretending to search for the name. ‘Clover, it was. Said their girl was 
about Maddie’s age.’ 

Rob Danver’s face clouded over. He stood up abruptly. 

‘Carrie Clover didn’t move away,’ he said shortly. 

Will raised his eyebrows in surprise. ‘So she’s still here then?’ 

Danvers shook his head. ‘She disappeared. Some weeks back. Just 
disappeared one night.’ 

‘Run away, did she?’ Will asked. 

The innkeeper paused, then replied. ‘I wouldn’t be too surprised. 


Her parents didn’t treat her so well. You’d often see her with bruises 
on her face. Or red eyes from crying. Pity too. She was a likeable little 
thing.’ 

‘Maybe she met a boy and ran off with him? Wouldn’t be the first 
time.’ 

But Danvers shook his head once more. ‘Had a boy she was sweet 
on. He’s still here. No, you ask me, she got tired of the beatings and 
ran off.’ He leaned forward, conspiratorially, ‘Unless, of course, 
someone took her.’ 

‘Took her? What for?’ 

Danvers shook his head. ‘Don’t know. Maybe for ransom?’ 

‘Is her family well off then?’ Will asked, but Danvers shook his 
head, negating his own theory. 

‘Father’s a ploughman. Just manages to make ends meet. He’d never 
be able to pay a ransom.’ 

‘Then why abduct her, if you knew there was no chance of any 
ransom?’ 

Danvers moved his head back and forth as he pondered the 
question. He hadn’t really considered his theory in any depth before. 
He was simply used to saying, in darkest tones, that ‘somebody took 
her’. 

‘Dunno. But she’s gone, that I know.’ He paused. ‘Was I you, I 
wouldn’t go asking the family about it, neither. Clover’s a bad- 
tempered type. Likely to fly off the handle if he thinks you’re blaming 
him for her going.’ 

Will considered the point for a few seconds, then nodded his head 
in agreement. 

‘Thanks for the warning,’ he said. ‘If I run across him, I’ll make sure 
I don’t mention it.’ He paused, as if digesting that thought, finished off 
his meal, then glanced at Maddie. 

‘Well, come along, girl. Eat up and let’s get our things into the 
stable. Like as not it’ll rain before dark.’ 

He swallowed the last of his beer, nodded to Danvers and turned for 
the door, Maddie following. 


THEY SPENT A further two days in Danvers Crossing, but learned little 
more about the fate of Carrie Clover. 

While Will applied himself to the repairs and painting at the tavern, 
Maddie wandered through the village and attempted to make friends 
with the local youngsters. They proved to be neither friendly nor 
unfriendly. But they showed a certain interest in her as an outsider. 

It was easier for Maddie to raise the subject of the missing girl. Will, 
having discussed it already with Danvers, could hardly continue to 
show interest in her. To do so might have invited unwelcome 
attention and questions as to why he was so concerned. He could only 
spend his evenings in the tavern and listen to the conversations 
around him, hoping that someone else might bring up the topic. 
Unfortunately, this didn’t happen. 

Children, however, tend to be more forthright than adults, and 
Maddie could simply ask them about Carrie’s disappearance, under 
the pretext of having heard her father discussing it with the innkeeper. 
She waited until she had mixed with the village children on two 
separate occasions, then bluntly raised the matter. 

‘My da told me some girl disappeared from around here,’ she said. 
‘Told me to go careful around the village, lest the same might happen 
to me.’ 

She was sitting by the river late in the afternoon with half a dozen 
of the locals, ranging in age from eight to fifteen. The children 
exchanged uncomfortable glances and for a moment nobody replied. 
Pretending not to notice their reluctance, she ploughed on. 

‘So what happened to her? Where’d she go?’ 


The children exchanged glances again. Then one of the older boys 
spoke. 

‘That’d be Carrie Clover,’ he said. 

Maddie shrugged. ‘Didn’t say her name to me. So she ran off, did 
she?’ 

There was a general shaking of heads among the group. Then a 
younger boy, about ten and with blond, unruly hair, answered her. 

‘Didn’t run off. Was taken, more like.’ 

Maddie leaned forward, feigning surprise. ‘Taken? Taken by who?’ 

‘You shut your mouth, Clem,’ the older boy said quickly. He looked 
at Maddie. ‘We don’t talk about it.’ 

‘Why not? What took her?’ she asked. It seemed logical to press the 
question. 

The boy glanced around the rest of the group. They all wore wary 
expressions, except for the young boy, Clem, who was smarting at 
being reprimanded in front of the stranger. 

Finally, the older boy replied. ‘She was taken by a river wight.’ 

Maddie was watching the rest of the children and she saw a few 
surprised expressions, hastily covered up. 

‘Aye, Simon’s right. It was a river wight took her.’ One of the girls, 
who was a few years younger than Maddie, agreed, nodding her head 
emphatically. 

‘And what’s a river wight?’ Maddie asked. She’d never heard the 
term before and she was genuinely puzzled. 

The older boy, Simon, hesitated a few seconds, and she had the 
distinct impression he was formulating an answer to her question on 
the spot. 

‘It’s a river spirit,’ he said. ‘An evil river spirit. They lurk in the deep 
water, then suddenly dash out and seize anyone who gets too close to 
the bank.’ 

‘We’re close to the bank now,’ Maddie pointed out. 

Simon glanced at the river and realised she was right. 

‘Aye, we are. We should move afore one of us is taken.’ He started 
to rise, gesturing for the others to do the same. Belatedly, they all 
came to their feet. 

He’s lying, Maddie thought. He’s making this up as he goes along. 
But why? 

Clem, the young boy who had spoken first, shook his head 
dismissively. 

‘River wights! Ain’t no such th~’ he began muttering. But the girl 
who had agreed with Simon grabbed his arm and dragged him aside. 
She spoke to him in a fierce whisper. 

‘You shut your yap, Clem! Remember what the Storyman said...’ 

She spoke a little louder than she intended, and Maddie overheard 


the words. Her mind was racing. The story man? Who or what was the 
story man? Having heard the word only once, she didn’t realise it was 
a name, rather than a description. But she pretended she hadn’t heard 
the girl’s words. 

Simon rounded on the girl. ‘Shut up! Both of you shut up!’ He 
realised Maddie was watching him and continued. ‘Now, best we all 
get on home. It’s bad luck to talk about river wights.’ 

The others all mumbled agreement and the group broke up, heading 
for their homes. One or two of them glanced back at Maddie as she 
remained by the river. She stepped closer to the bank and peered into 
the smooth, fast-running water, trying to see if there was, in fact, a 
river wight visible. Then she realised that she had no idea what such a 
creature might look like. A cloud passed across the sun and the river, 
so cheerful and sparkling, was suddenly transformed into a dull, 
leaden grey. A frisson of fear assailed her and she turned away from 
the river, hurrying back down the village main street to the stable 
where she and Will were staying. 


—— i ol 


‘What’s a river wight?’ The question burst from her lips the moment 
Will entered the stable an hour later. He’d finished work for the day. 
In fact, he’d finished all of the tasks that Rob Danvers has set for him 
and no other work had eventuated. 

He looked curiously at her. She was sitting with her back against 
one of the handcart’s wheels. Her face was pale and she looked 
bothered. 

‘A river what?’ he asked and she shook her head impatiently. 

‘Not what. Wight. A river wight. It’s some kind of creature.’ 

He shook his head, pursing his lips. ‘Not that I’ve ever heard. There 
are barrow wights. Or some people say there are. They’re supposed to 
be spirits that hang around ancient graves. Although I can’t say I’ve 
ever encountered one.’ 

He paused, as an unpleasant memory stirred in his mind. There was 
an occasion many years before, when he was riding to fetch Malcolm 
to heal the mortally wounded Halt. He’d sensed something then as he 
rode past some barrows, as the ancient grave mounds were called. It 
seemed to be some malign presence. But he’d passed it off as 
imagination, triggered by nerves and weariness. 

‘This was a river wight,’ Maddie insisted. The idea of it seemed to 
be troubling her. 

‘Where did you hear about it?’ 

‘The local children. They said Carrie Clover was taken by a river 
wight.’ 


That got his attention. 

‘They said it dragged her into the river,’ Maddie continued. 

‘They saw it?’ Will asked quickly. There could have been some 
creature in the river, he thought — a large fish of some kind. Or a bear. 
Some bears could swim, he knew. He’d never seen one do so, but he’d 
heard people say they could. 

‘No. They didn’t see it. In fact, I think they were lying about it.’ 

‘What makes you think so?’ Will asked. 

Maddie paused, unable to explain it fully. ‘Just a sense I got. One of 
the younger boys didn’t believe it. He was pooh-poohing the idea and 
an older girl made him stop. Simon, the oldest boy, told me the story 
about the river wight. But I just felt he was making it up.’ 

‘And the young boy didn’t believe it?’ Will asked and she nodded. 
‘That’s odd. Normally, you’d think the younger ones would be more 
likely to believe tales about monsters in the river.’ 

‘Doris, the girl who told him to shut up, said something about a 
story man.’ 

‘A story man,’ Will said slowly. ‘Maybe he’s the local raconteur or 
spinner,’ he suggested. 

‘They didn’t say. She said, “Remember what the story man said.” 
Then Simon yelled at her and told her to shut up.’ 

Will sat down, thinking about what she had told him. He glanced up 
and saw Maddie’s anxious face. 

‘But there’s no such thing as a river wight, is there? Not really?’ she 
said. 

‘No. I’ve never heard of one and I’ve been around a lot of rivers in 
my time. It’s just a story,’ he said reassuringly. As he said the word 
‘story’, he wondered about this story man character. He decided he’d 
ask in the tavern later, and see if there was a local storyteller — or 
spinner, short for yarn spinner, as such men were often known. 
Villages like this often had such people. They helped keep the oral 
history of the village and its people alive. 

‘It’s your turn to check on the horses,’ he said. They had taken it in 
turns to slip out of the village after dark and make sure the horses 
were all right. Maddie looked out of the unglazed stable window. The 
sun was setting and the shadows were lengthening across the village. 
To reach the clearing where Tug and Bumper were hidden, she’d have 
to walk part of the way beside the river. 

She twisted her hands together nervously at the thought of it - and 
the thought of dark creatures that might be lurking beneath the 
surface. Simon had been lying. She was sure of that. But even so, there 
could be such a thing as a river wight, even if it hadn’t been one that 
took Carrie Clover. After all, Will had simply said he’d never heard of 
such a creature. He hadn’t said definitively that they didn’t exist. 


‘Will you come with me?’ she asked in a small voice. 

Will turned to her in surprise. He was used to Maddie being 
confident and self-assured. Obviously, this talk of evil river creatures 
had got to her. He was about to laugh at her fears, then realised that 
she was young, and it was getting dark and imagination could be a 
terrible thing, no matter what logic might tell you. He sighed. He’d 
had a hard day and he’d been looking forward to a quick nap in the 
straw before heading into the tavern for supper. 

Wearily, he rose to his feet, brushing loose strands of straw off his 
clothes. 

‘Of course I will,’ he said. 

The horses, as ever, were delighted to see them. They were even 
more delighted to find the apples that their owners had secreted in 
their pockets. 

There was plenty of grass for them to graze on, but Will had 
brought a small sack of oats as well. He assumed that grass on its own 
would be a boring diet. He’d certainly find it so, he thought. The 
horses seemed to agree as they munched happily on the oats. He 
patted Tug’s muscular neck as the little horse put his head down to 
the oats. 

‘We'll be heading off tomorrow, so eat up,’ he said. Maddie 
overheard him. 

‘We’re leaving?’ she said. She had been smoothing Bumper’s coat 
with a stiff brush. She knew her horse enjoyed the attention. 

‘There’s no more work, so there’s no reason to stay. lIl see what I 
can find out about this story man tonight. But unless there’s 
something important comes up, we’ll move on to the next village.’ 

Maddie nodded. She cocked her head. In the near distance, she 
could hear the rush and gurgle of the river. When they had first 
arrived, it had seemed so cheerful and friendly, she thought. Now, she 
wasn’t so sure. 

‘I won’t be sorry to go,’ she said. 

Later that night, nursing a tankard of small ale, on the pretext of 
having a nightcap before going to sleep, Will broached the subject 
with Danvers. 

‘Do you have a spinner living in the village?’ he asked, trying to 
sound casual. 

Danvers shook his head. ‘Village isn’t big enough to support one,’ he 
said. ‘From time to time we get itinerants passing through. As a ~’ He 
was about to add something but, at that moment, a rowdy group of 
ploughmen called loudly for more ale. He shrugged apologetically and 
moved away. He was caught up serving for some time and Will finally 
finished his drink. He had no further reason to stay in the bar, so he 
quietly left, heading for bed. 


He wondered briefly what the innkeeper had been about to say, but 
decided it was probably unimportant. The important question had 
been answered. There was no local storyteller. 


ESSELDON WASN’T QUITE as big as Danvers Crossing. It wasn’t situated on 
a river, so there was no flour mill, and none of the associated 
buildings and services, such as storage silos and sack makers. Nor, of 
course, was there a ferry service. 

But it was a pleasant little village, built along the usual lines, with 
one main street, and houses and businesses ranged along either side. 
At the far end of the village, at the crest of a small hill, stood the ever- 
present inn. No matter how small a settlement might be, there was 
always a place where the locals could gather to relax and to eat and 
drink. And accommodation where travellers could spend the night. 

As before, Will asked for, and obtained, permission to sleep in the 
inn’s stable. He had been well paid by Rob Danvers, and with the 
money he’d earned, he could have afforded a room at the inn. But he 
was maintaining the character of a wandering labourer. Such a man 
wouldn’t waste valuable coins on fancy accommodation. A roof over 
the head and clean straw to bed down on were enough for such 
people. 

When it came to work, however, the news wasn’t good. Jerome, the 
innkeeper, shook his head dubiously when Will raised the subject. 

‘No farm work,’ he said. ‘The harvests are over so there’s no work in 
the fields now for a few months. And if there’s any repair work to be 
done, most farmers do it themselves. As do I. You can ask around, of 
course, but don’t expect too much.’ 

Will nodded glumly. ‘Thought as much,’ he said. ‘Well, I’ll spend 
maybe a day or two and see what’s on offer. Best get our things into 
the stable.’ 


He seized the handles of the handcart and put his weight to it, 
wheeling it into the stableyard, then into the small stable itself. He 
looked around, pointing to a pile of fresh straw in a bin. 

‘Let’s get some of that spread out so we can sleep on it,’ he said. 

Maddie found a wooden pitchfork and began to heave bundles of 
straw onto a dry portion of the hard earth floor, working so 
enthusiastically that a cloud of fine straw particles rose in the air, 
visible in the beams of sunlight that made their way through gaps in 
the stable wall. Aside from one elderly draught horse, the stable was 
unoccupied. After she had moved a suitable amount of straw, and 
sneezed several times in the process, Will took the pitchfork from her 
hand. It was midafternoon. By now, if Esseldon was like most villages, 
the local children would have been released from their chores and be 
relaxing in the few hours of spare time they’d have before their 
evening tasks had to be done. 

Of course, in a village as small as this, there was no school. If the 
children had any formal instruction, it came from their parents. In 
most cases, that meant they had little formal learning. The ability to 
read and write was rare. 

‘Why don’t you head out and get to know the local kids?’ he 
suggested. 

She dusted herself off, went to sneeze, then suppressed the urge 
with a forefinger pressed up under her nose. 

‘Should I ask about Maurice Spoker?’ she asked. Maurice Spoker 
was the Esseldon boy mentioned in Liam’s notes. Will considered this 
for a few seconds, then shook his head. 

‘Not right away. You can always do that tomorrow. Use the same 
story — that I’d heard about his disappearance in the tavern and 
warned you to be careful. For the moment, see if there’s been any sign 
of a storyteller here in Esseldon.’ 

He frowned. There obviously had been a spinner in Danvers 
Crossing. The children had mentioned him, after all. And as Maddie 
told it, he seemed to make them nervous. It was odd that Danvers 
knew nothing about him. Then a thought struck him. He had asked if 
there was a spinner living in Danvers Crossing. Perhaps the story man 
was an itinerant. Maybe that was what Rob Danvers had been about 
to say when he had been interrupted. 

‘In the meantime, I'll do the rounds of the houses in the village, 
seeing if there’s any work to be had.’ He paused, looking at his 
bandaged left hand, which he had gouged painfully when a chisel 
slipped the day before. ‘With any luck, there won’t be any.’ 

Maddie nodded and headed out the stable door. She assumed that 
there would be a place where the local children gathered — the 
common or the village green, perhaps. She found that the latter was 


the favoured place. It was an open, grassy space set in the middle of 
the village, where any resident could graze cows or sheep or run hens 
or ducks. There was a pond in the middle that was used for watering 
the animals. 

As she approached, she could see half a dozen young people on the 
grass. One of them stood up as she came nearer, drew back his arm 
and threw a rock into the pond. 

Maddie watched as it splashed into the water. There was a small 
wooden raft drifting on the pond’s surface. It was obviously the target 
he had aimed at. The others jeered or cheered as his throw missed by 
a metre. He grinned and sat down. Another boy stood in his place, 
viewed the floating target carefully while he weighed a rock in his 
hand, then drew back his arm and threw. 

His cast went well wide of the target and again a chorus of jeers 
rose from the others. He glanced back and saw Maddie approaching. 
He said something to the other children and they all turned to look at 
her. She waved shyly and sat on the grass about five metres away 
from them, drawing her knees up. 

The group decided that there was no further purpose in staring at 
Maddie and went back to what they had been doing. Obviously, there 
was a contest going on among the four boys in the group. A younger 
boy stood now and threw in his turn. His stone raised a splash a few 
centimetres from the target, setting it rocking. The two girls cheered. 
The other boys glared at him. The fourth boy stood and threw, but he 
was in too much of a hurry. His stone landed short, skipped once, then 
sank. The younger boy laughed. 

Maddie was idly fingering her sling, which she wore tied around her 
waist. She looked around and saw several smooth stones in the grass 
beside her. Picking two up, she rose and walked closer to the group, as 
the first boy stood to throw again. His throw was closer this time, and 
again, the target was set rocking. He became conscious that Maddie 
was standing close by and looked at her curiously. 

‘Good shot,’ she said, pointing to the target, bobbing up and down 
in the centre of a widening circle of ripples. ‘Can I have a go?’ 

‘Girls can’t throw,’ he said. He didn’t say it in a scornful or 
derogatory way. It was a simple statement of fact as he saw it. 

Maddie smiled. ‘I’m a girl. And I can throw.’ 

She had the attention of the entire group now. One of the other 
boys shook his head, a tolerant smile on his face. The two girls, she 
saw, were quite interested in her assertion. They didn’t look as if they 
believed her, but they were willing to see her try, hopeful that she 
might live up to her claim. 

‘Let her have a go, David,’ one of the girls said. 

The boy looked at her, then back at Maddie, and shrugged, standing 


aside. 

‘Why not? But it’ll cost you two pennigs to compete. First one to hit 
the target wins it all.’ 

She continued to smile at him while she reached into her belt purse 
and produced two small copper coins. She handed them to him. 

‘You'll be sorry to lose them, I’m sure.’ The boy smiled. 

Maddie shook out the sling and set a stone into the pouch. She 
stepped forward quickly, before anyone could see exactly what she 
was doing. She set her left foot forward, letting the sling hang down at 
the end of her extended right arm, then swung it up and over as she 
stepped into the shot. The rock whizzed away with enormous speed. 

The water around the float erupted as the rock smashed into it, 
sending splinters of wood and a large water spout into the air. 

The village children sprang to their feet, amazed at the power and 
accuracy that Maddie had just shown. The youngest boy, whose throw 
had been the closest to the target so far, was wide eyed as he looked 
at the smashed float. Then he noticed the sling dangling from 
Maddie’s right hand. 

‘What’s that?’ he said. She held the sling up for them to see. 

‘It’s a sling,’ she said. She smiled at them. ‘Don’t worry, I won’t take 
your money. I had an unfair advantage.’ 

David stepped closer, frowning as he held out a hand for the sling. 
She passed it to him. 

‘It’s just a few pieces of cord and a leather pouch,’ he said. 

‘Yes. But it gives you a lot of extra power when you throw. Do you 
want to try it?’ 

He nodded and she showed him how to load a stone into the pouch, 
then stand side on, with his right arm stretched back and the sling 
hanging down behind him. 

‘Let it swing back and forth a few times to get the feel,’ she said. 
‘Then whip it up and over and, when it’s pointing at the target, release 
the end.’ 

His first few attempts were wildly inaccurate, as he released either 
too early or too late. The stones flew high into the air above them, or 
splashed wildly into the pond a few metres from the bank. But 
gradually, he began to get the hang of it. 

‘Try to feel as if your forefinger is pointing at the target as you 
release,’ Maddie told him. He did so and sent a stone whizzing 
through the air, raising a large fountain of spray to the left of the 
remnants of the little raft. He turned to her with a delighted smile. 

‘This is terrific!’ he said. 

‘With a bit of practice, you’ll start hitting what you’re aiming at,’ 
she told him. Instantly, the young boy who had thrown closest to the 
raft reached out for the sling. 


‘Let me try!’ he said. Maddie coached him in the correct technique 
and he let fly. His cast was better than David’s first attempts. He threw 
another three stones. Two of them slammed into the water close to the 
shattered target. On the third, he became over eager and swung too 
hard. As a result, he released late and the stone thudded into the 
ground, short of the edge of the pond. 

Maddie looked at the girls. ‘Do you want to try it?’ 

They looked at each other hesitantly. ‘Can girls do it?’ one asked. 

David jerked his thumb at Maddie. ‘Well, she’s a girl and she can do 
it all right!’ He grinned. So the two girls, Eve and Joscelyn, took their 
turn with the sling. Eve quickly grasped the principles and was soon 
hurling stones with considerable power and accuracy. Joscelyn wasn’t 
as quick to pick it up, but she managed several reasonable throws. All 
of the children were fascinated by the simplicity of the weapon — and 
the power they could achieve when they cast. 

‘We could hunt with this,’ David said, admiring the sling before 
handing it back to Maddie. 

She nodded. ‘Yes. You can easily take rabbits and birds with a sling. 
She looked around at them. ‘Tell you what, let’s meet again tomorrow 
and IIl show you how to make one. Just bring some leather thongs 
and a scrap of leather for the pouch.’ 

There was a general chorus of excitement and agreement. Maddie 
put the sling away and they sat on the grass in a companionable 
group. 

That’s it, she thought. They’ve accepted me. She stretched her arms 
over her head and let her gaze wander round the picturesque little 
village. 

‘So, what do you do for entertainment here?’ she asked. 

David shook his head and the others mumbled incoherently. 
Obviously, life in Esseldon wasn’t overly exciting. 

‘Nothing much,’ he said. ‘Nothing happens here.’ 

‘Oh. That’s a shame. So you don’t have a story man or anything like 
that?’ she said casually. In spite of her apparent nonchalance, she was 
watching them closely and she saw the startled reaction that 
galvanised the group. They looked at one another, then at her. There 
was a sudden start of fear in their eyes. 

‘What do you mean - a story man?’ Joscelyn asked. 

David shot a glance at her, too late to stop her asking. 

Maddie shrugged. ‘You know: a spinner. Someone who tells ghost 
stories at night round the fire.’ 

There was a long silence. The discomfort among the other children 
was almost palpable. She continued, maintaining her innocent air. 

‘We just came from Danvers Crossing. The kids there said a 
travelling storyteller came through some weeks ago. Told really good, 


? 


scary stories, they said.’ She pretended to take keen interest in the 
lacing of her shoe. 

Again there was an awkward pause. Then Eve said, in somewhat 
stilted tones, ‘We don’t have anything like that here.’ 

Maddie shrugged. Her manner said it was of no great importance. 

‘Oh? Well, that’s a pity, but never mind.’ She looked up, gauging the 
level of the sun over the trees in the west. ‘I’d better be going. I’ll see 
you tomorrow. Don’t forget to bring the thongs and leather and we'll 
make some slings.’ 

Now that she had changed the subject and seemed to have lost 
interest in the concept of a storyteller, the mood lightened and the 
group enthusiastically agreed to meet again next day for sling-making 
lessons. 

Maddie rose and dusted some loose grass off her dress. She wound 
the sling around her waist and fastened it there, then waggled her 
fingers in farewell. 

‘See you tomorrow then. Same time?’ 

There was a general chorus of farewell and she turned away, 
striding across the thick grass towards the inn and the stable where 
she and Will were staying. As she went, she muttered softly to herself. 

‘That storyteller was here all right. Pd bet my life on it.’ 

At the time, she had no idea that she might be doing exactly that. 


‘NO. WE DON’T have a storyteller in this village,’ the innkeeper said in 
response to Will’s casual question. 

‘Pity,’ Will said, taking a sip of his coffee. ‘My daughter could use a 
bit of entertainment. It’s hard for her, travelling all the time, with 
nothing to do and no permanent friends.’ 

The innkeeper nodded sympathetically. ‘I can understand. Pity you 
didn’t get here sooner. We had a travelling spinner come through here 
some weeks back. The kids loved him.’ 

Will looked up, feigning no more than polite interest. 

‘Heard tell of a travelling spinner in Danvers Crossing recently,’ he 
said. He rubbed his jaw, pretending to think. ‘What did he call 
himself, now?’ 

‘The Storyman, was it?’ Jerome suggested. Will mentally slapped his 
forehead with his hand as he realised that Storyman was a name. 

‘That’s him,’ he said. ‘The Storyman. Of course.’ 

‘Colourful type, he was. Wore a bright blue cloak and scarlet shoes.’ 
The innkeeper frowned, remembering the man. ‘Seemed a little odd. 
But I suppose that goes with the job.’ 

‘Odd?’ Will’s interest was aroused but he didn’t show it. ‘How do 
you mean?’ 

Jerome made a dismissive gesture. ‘Oh, not in a bad way. Just... 
theatrical, I suppose. He wore bells on his wrists and ankles so you 
could hear him coming. And he acted out his stories with great 
enthusiasm, I’m told.’ 

‘You didn’t see him at work?’ 

Jerome shook his head. ‘He entertained the children. I remember 


giving my nephew a coin for him. He’d sit down with them by the 
pond on the village green and tell them stories.’ He grinned at the 
memory. ‘Ghost stories, I think. I recall the children were often a bit 
pale when he’d finished.’ 

‘Well, children love a good scare now and again,’ Will said. ‘When 
was he here, do you recall?’ 

Jerome threw back his head, looking at the ceiling while he 
considered the question. Finally, he replied. 

‘Must have been two, maybe three weeks ago. It was a few days 
before the Spoker boy disappeared.’ 

Will frowned, looking a little concerned. ‘A boy disappeared? Does a 
lot of that go on round here?’ 

Jerome shook his head, recognising a parent’s natural tendency to 
worry. ‘Lord, no! Never happened before that I recall. If you ask me, 
young Maurice simply ran off. His da used to beat him too often for 
my liking.’ 

Will drained his coffee, setting the mug down on the bar. He 
nodded good night to the innkeeper. 

‘Well, I’m for my bed. Got a long day tomorrow. Going to visit some 
of the outlying farms and see if there’s any work going.’ 

‘No luck in the village?’ Jerome asked and Will shook his head, a 
dejected expression on his face. Jerome smiled sympathetically. ‘I’m 
not surprised. Times have been hard and people don’t have any extra 
money to spend.’ 

‘Well, I certainly don’t and that’s for sure,’ Will said. He hesitated, 
then said uncertainly, ‘Matter of fact, I was wondering if I could ask a 
favour?’ 

Jerome’s eyes narrowed. Favours usually involved money in his 
experience, and Will’s next words bore out his assumption. 

‘I could be gone for a night or two. Wonder could I move Maddie 
into one of your rooms while I’m gone. Pd feel safer about her that 
way. I wouldn’t like to leave her sleeping in the stable, what with 
children disappearing and such.’ 

‘It was only one boy went missing,’ Jerome said defensively. Then 
he saw the worried look on Will’s face and he relented. It must be 
hard being a sole parent and travelling round the countryside, he 
thought. And he had several rooms unoccupied. 

‘All right then,’ he said. ‘She can take the attic room. I’ll charge the 
same as I’m charging for two of you in the stable.’ 

Will heaved a sigh of relief. ‘Thanks for that. It’ll stop me worrying 
about her while I’m gone.’ 

Privately, he resolved to bring some game back for Jerome’s 
kitchen. The innkeeper was a likeable fellow and his gesture was a 
generous one. He turned away for the door. 


‘How long will you be gone?’ Maddie asked, when he told her of the 
new arrangement. 

‘A day or two. I thought I’d ride over to Boyletown and see if this 
Storyman character has visited there as well.’ 

He’d explained the confusion over the travelling spinner’s name. 
Maddie had a similar reaction to his. Once you knew it was a name, 
everything seemed clear. 

‘We know he was at Danvers Crossing, then he came here.’ Will 
paused, frowning. ‘Wish we’d thought to find out when he was at 
Danvers Crossing. Jerome said he was here shortly before the local lad 
went missing.’ 

‘And Jerome told you Maurice Spoker’s parents mistreated him,’ 
Maddie said thoughtfully. ‘Just like Carrie Clover’s father.’ 

Will’s eyes narrowed. ‘Yes. The coincidences are beginning to mount 
up, aren’t they?’ 

Maddie nodded agreement. ‘So what do you want me to do while 
you're gone?’ 

‘Keep talking to the local kids. See if you can find out more about 
this blue-cloaked, red-shoed storyteller. Jerome seemed to think they 
loved him.’ 

‘Not the impression I got,’ Maddie said. 

‘Well, see what you can dig up. But be careful. Don’t push it if 
they’re reluctant.’ A separate thought struck him and he added. ‘Oh, 
by the way, while you’re staying in the room, you might make 
yourself useful. Make your bed and offer to help out in the kitchen.’ 

Tm not a good cook,’ Maddie pointed out. 

‘I was thinking that your efforts might lie more in the area of 
dishwashing,’ Will told her. 

Maddie recoiled in mock horror. ‘I don’t know if I’m trained for 
that.’ 

He raised one eyebrow at her. She’d seen him do that before and 
found herself wishing that she could do it. She resolved to practise the 
expression. 

‘Tm sure you'll pick it up,’ he said. ‘It’s not alchemy.’ 


As it turned out, Maddie didn’t need to ask any further questions 
about the mysterious blue-cloaked Storyman. She met the other 
children as arranged the following afternoon and they sat on the grass 
as she showed them how to fashion their slings. She had brought a 
small knife with her and she lent it to them so they could cut the 


leather thongs to length, then fashion the pouches. There was only 
one other person on the common - a farm worker, judging by his 
patched work smock and a shapeless old hat. He was leaning on a 
fence, idly watching them. He had a small bundle wrapped in a 
spotted cloth at his feet. 

As the group sat in a semi-circle, heads bent to the tasks of cutting, 
shaping and tying, David caught her eye, rose to his feet and jerked 
his head in an unmistakable gesture for her to follow him. She rose 
and they moved away from the others. She looked at him expectantly. 

‘Did you want to say something?’ she asked. 

He glanced around. She could see he was nervous. No, she corrected 
herself. He was more than nervous. He was scared. 

‘The Storyman,’ he said finally. ‘Don’t go asking about him any 
more. And above all, don’t mention him to your da.’ He paused, then 
added anxiously, ‘You haven’t said anything to him, have you?’ 

She shook her head. ‘No. But why not?’ 

‘He told us things. And he said we should never repeat them to any 
grown-ups, or something bad would happen to us.’ 

Maddie’s eyes widened. ‘What things did he tell you?’ she asked, her 
voice wavering. David’s nervousness was getting to her. 

He shuffled his feet. ‘At first it was just normal stories. Some funny 
ones and some scary ones. They were all good fun and we all enjoyed 
them. Mostly they were stories we’d heard before, like the Ogre of 
Alden Pass and the Great Green Troll of Tralee.’ 

Maddie nodded. These were well-known folk tales. They varied in 
detail with each different storyteller, of course, but they were always 
essentially the same, and were calculated to give children a good 
healthy scare — without causing too much concern. 

‘But then he told us about the Stealer in the Night,’ he said, his 
voice becoming very quiet. 

‘The Stealer in the Night?’ Maddie repeated. Even the name sent a 
shiver of fear down her spine. It seemed so sinister, so evil. 

David nodded, licking his dry lips in a nervous gesture. 

‘The Stealer is a mysterious spirit, dressed all in black, and wearing 
a black mask and cloak. He materialises in a village and takes 
children.’ 

‘Takes them where?’ she asked. Her heart was beating a little faster 
as his tale unfolded. She leaned closer to him, dropping her own 
voice. ‘What does he do with them?’ 

David shrugged. ‘Nobody knows. He takes them away and nobody 
ever sees them again.’ He glanced round once more and Maddie did 
likewise. The other children were all intent on making their slings. 

‘The thing is, the Storyman said if we were ever to see him, we were 
to say nothing. Just pretend we’d seen nothing. And he said we must 


never, never tell a grown-up about the Stealer in the Night.’ 

‘What would happen if you did?’ Maddie asked, her voice now 
barely above a whisper. 

‘If we did, he said the Stealer would know. And he’d come after 
anyone who told. He’d come in the night and carry them off as well 
and they’d never see their family again.’ 

There was a long silence between them. Both of them were wide 
eyed. David’s fear was contagious and Maddie found herself wishing 
she was back in Redmont, in the cosy little cabin in the trees. She 
heard a slight noise and looked round nervously. The farm worker she 
had noticed earlier had left his position by the fence and moved closer 
to them. He was sitting on the grass, cutting thick slices from a piece 
of cheese he had taken from the bundle. He caught her eye, nodded 
and smiled pleasantly as he ate some of the cheese. She wondered if 
he’d heard what they had been discussing. She decided he was 
probably too far away, but she lowered her voice anyway when she 
spoke again. 

‘Do you think that’s what happened to Maurice Spoker?’ she said. 

David recoiled half a pace. Unaware of the nearby farm worker, he 
raised his voice in surprise. ‘How did you know about Maurice?’ 

Maddie realised she’d made a mistake mentioning Maurice Spoker. 
She made a warning gesture for David to lower his voice again, 
glancing meaningfully at the nearby farm worker, and continued. ‘My 
da heard about him in the tavern. He told me about it. Said this boy 
called Maurice Spoker went missing and to take care I didn’t get about 
on my own after dark. Do you think he was taken by the Stealer in the 
Night?’ 

David hesitated. Her explanation seemed to have satisfied him. 
Then he nodded slowly. 

‘What else could it have been?’ he said. 


THE STEALER IN the Night tore the leg off a chicken and stripped the 
flesh with his teeth. He grimaced. The bird wasn’t properly cooked 
and the meat was red and bloody close to the bone. 

He glared at the gang member who had been responsible for 
cooking the chicken, which had been stolen from an outlying farm the 
night before. 

‘Harold! This bird is raw!’ the Stealer snarled. ‘Where did you learn 
to cook?’ 

Harold, a black-haired, heavy-set man, returned his glare sullenly. 
‘Never said I was a cook,’ he replied. He’d spitted the bird on a green 
branch and suspended it over their fire. But he didn’t wait for the 
flames to die down to hot coals and soon the outer skin was 
blackening and charring. Assuming that the inside meat would be the 
same, he’d taken it off the fire and served it to his leader. 

The Stealer threw the leg bone into the bushes. Then, his anger 
mounting, he grabbed the rest of the chicken carcass and sent it 
spinning after the leg. 

‘Get me some cheese and bread,’ he ordered. ‘Even you couldn’t 
mess that up. And some ale as well.’ 

Harold muttered angrily to himself. But he kept the comments 
down. Bitter experience had taught him that the Stealer had a vicious 
temper — and an uncertain one. 

The leader of the kidnappers was dressed all in black, the colour he 
wore when he entered households and stole children away. He was 
above average height and well built - although he was running to fat 
and had thickened round the middle. His hair had once been blond — 


almost white. Now it was a dirty grey colour. It hung to his neck and 
was matted in thick strings. The Stealer didn’t believe in washing it 
too often. 

His features were regular. His chin was strong, although the same 
tendency to fat was becoming apparent around his chin and neck. His 
would have been a handsome face except for the eyes and mouth. The 
eyes were pale, tinged with yellow. They were like a wolf's eyes, he 
had been told once — although the man who told him regretted those 
words a few minutes after uttering them. They were cold, cruel eyes 
and they were matched by the thin-lipped mouth that turned down at 
the corners. Nobody could remember seeing him smile. 

Harold placed a wooden platter before him, with a hunk of strong 
cheese and the end of a loaf of bread. The Stealer grunted, drew his 
belt knife and cut himself some of the cheese. 

‘Where’s the ale?’ he demanded. His follower turned hurriedly back 
to the supply table and drew a mug of ale from a small cask. The 
Stealer grunted again when it was placed in front of him. The words 
‘thank you’ didn’t seem to be part of his vocabulary. 

They were in the camp that was their temporary headquarters. 
There were nine men, including the Stealer himself and the blue- 
cloaked Storyman. In addition, there were five children, with ages 
ranging from ten to fourteen, chained together underneath a large 
tree. The Stealer glanced at them now. They were huddled under the 
tree, where a torn piece of canvas was stretched over the branches to 
provide them with cover in the event of rain. The kidnappers 
themselves shared small two-man tents, except for the Stealer. As 
leader, he demanded a tent to himself. It was larger than the low- 
standing tents his followers slept in, and where they made do with 
sleeping blankets on the ground, he had a small folding camp bed. 

The gang had been abducting children from small villages 
throughout Trelleth Fief for several months. They targeted small 
villages, remote from one another and with little or no communication 
between them. That way, by the time one village where a child had 
gone missing found out that there were others in the same fief where a 
similar thing had happened, the Stealer and his men would be long 
gone. 

The system he’d devised worked admirably. The Storyman entered a 
village, gained the trust of the local children and targeted a child for 
kidnapping. He selected boys or girls who were mistreated by their 
parents. That way, when they disappeared, they were usually assumed 
to be runaways. Their parents might search for them, but there would 
be no organised hue and cry. 

Once he’d engaged the children in a village and selected a target, 
the Storyman changed tack. His stories, at first amusing and 


entertaining, took on a darker, more sinister nature. He described the 
fearsome person known as the Stealer, a figure from the shadows, who 
stalked through the land seeking out children and stealing them away 
to his realm in the netherworld. He warned the children that if the 
Stealer should visit their village, they were to say nothing about him. 
They were never to discuss him with their parents, or any other adult. 

If they did, the Stealer would know, and he would wreak terrible 
vengeance on them. 

The Storyman was an accomplished raconteur. By the time he 
moved on from a village, the children were usually terrified out of 
their wits. 

That way, when one of their number disappeared shortly after, they 
said nothing. It was a clever stratagem. In many cases, in poor villages 
like the ones they preyed on, several children would sleep in the same 
room. If by chance a child woke and saw the black-clad figure, the 
fear engendered by the Storyman would ensure that he or she 
remained mute. Mute and terrified. The children knew if they 
interfered, if they said anything about him or tried to raise the alarm, 
they would disappear along with their companion. 

The Stealer’s gang had been operating this way for the past twelve 
months, moving from one fief to another, changing their area of 
operation frequently, so that no word of their activities ever reached 
the authorities. 

Once they settled in a new area, they would begin abducting 
children. Then, when they had sufficient prisoners — usually ten or 
twelve — they would move on to the next phase of their operations. 

The Stealer heard hoofbeats and looked up. One of his scouts had 
ridden into the camp. The man was dressed in a patched farmer’s 
smock and wore a shapeless felt hat. He would pass virtually 
unnoticed in any of the villages or hamlets the gang had passed 
through. He looked around, saw the Stealer sitting hunched at his 
table and strode across to him. 

‘We may have trouble brewing,’ he said briefly. He sat down 
opposite his leader and turned to yell at the man who had served the 
Stealer. ‘Harold! Get me some ale here!’ 

Harold mumbled to himself. But he moved towards the cask and 
selected a mug from the table. There was a distinct ranking order in 
the gang and he was close to the bottom of it. 

The Stealer frowned. 

‘Where?’ he asked. The scout held up a hand for him to wait while 
Harold handed him a mug of ale, foam slopping over the brim. The 
scout didn’t seem to care. He upended it and drank thirstily, then 
slammed the mug down with a satisfied grunt. 

‘Esseldon,’ he said, and belched. The Stealer frowned. They’d hit 


Esseldon recently. He glanced towards the group of prisoners under 
the tree, trying to pick out the one he’d abducted from that village. 
But after they’d been operating for a few weeks, the faces all blurred 
and he couldn’t be sure which one it was. 

The fear that the Storyman struck into the hearts of the village 
children was usually enough to prevent any mention of the Stealer 
reaching the ears of their parents. 

Usually. 

But there was always the chance that a child, braver or more foolish 
than the others, might talk. If that happened, the villagers would be 
alerted to the presence of the Stealer in their area and might well 
mount a search for the missing child. And in that case, the gang would 
have to move on to a new fief to avoid discovery. To gain early 
warning of such an occurrence, the Stealer had his scouts make 
regular visits back to the villages where they’d already struck to make 
sure that their secret was still secure. 

In Esseldon, apparently, someone had been talking. 

‘May be nothing,’ the scout continued. ‘But there’s a young girl been 
asking questions.’ 

‘One of the locals?’ the Stealer asked. 

The other man shook his head. ‘No. She’s travelling through with 
her da. He’s looking for work and they’ve been staying at the inn. But 
I heard her quizzing one of the local kids about the Storyman - and 
about the boy we took out of that village. She’s learned nothing so far, 
but I thought you ought to know.’ 

The Stealer massaged his jaw between the thumb and fingers of his 
right hand. There was always the chance that one child might talk. 
And now, it seemed, his extra precautions in sending the scout back to 
check things in Esseldon had proved worthwhile. 

‘I think we’d better let this girl know what happens to people who 
ask awkward questions,’ he said thoughtfully. Then he turned and 
shouted towards the group of men sitting on the grass around the 
camp fire. 

‘Benito! Come here. I’ve got a job for you!’ 

Yes, he thought, Benito was the one to send. He’d been injured in a 
fight some years before, struck by a blow to the throat that left his 
voice little more than a harsh whisper. Benito was bitter and angry 
about the injury and he was usually only too glad to undertake the 
task of frightening any child who disobeyed the Storyman’s 
instructions. 

He walked to the table now, touching one knuckle to his forehead in 
a sign of respect for the gang leader. 

‘What is it, Jefe?’ he asked, using the Iberian term for boss or chief. 
Benito’s Iberian accent overlaid the harsh whisper of his voice. The 


combination was usually enough to frighten any child. 

‘There’s a girl in Esseldon asking questions. Robert here can tell you 
what she looks like and where to find her,’ the Stealer told him, 
indicating the scout. ‘Go in there tonight and frighten her off. Or kill 
her,’ he added carelessly. 

A cruel smile stole over Benito’s swarthy features. 

‘That will be my pleasure, Jefe.’ 


EARLY IN THE afternoon, long before the shadows began to lengthen, 
Maddie slipped away from the village and walked out to the spot 
where Bumper was waiting. Will had taken Tug, of course, so her 
black and white horse was alone in the small clearing a little way off 
the road. She had worried about this, but Bumper seemed quite 
content with his own company. 

She brushed him down and fed him two apples. A small stream ran 
near the clearing and she took the water bucket and filled it for him. 
Of course he could have drunk from the stream, but it was visible 
from the road and there was a chance that he might be seen by any 
casual passers-by. 

Or any who were not so casual, she thought, considering the stories 
she had been told in the past twenty-four hours. She was glad she had 
visited Bumper while it was still full daylight. She would have been 
too nervous to walk out to the clearing after dark. She hurried back to 
the village while there was still plenty of light. 

After sunset, troubled by the story of the evil and mysterious 
Stealer, Maddie was glad to spend the night in the inn. The attic room 
she had been given had a stout door with a good lock on it. That gave 
her a certain sense of security. But she was still nervous and tended to 
jump at any unexpected noise. The sound of footsteps on the stairs 
would make her freeze, head cocked to one side and listening 
attentively. Even though logic told her they probably belonged to 
Jerome or his wife, or another member of the inn’s staff, she would 
keep one hand close to the hilt of the saxe knife, hanging over the 
bedhead, until she heard them move away again. 


As Will suggested, she offered to help in the kitchen and her offer 
was gladly accepted. Aside from anything else, it gave her a few hours 
in the company of other people, and the noise and bustle of the busy 
kitchen was a welcome change from the little room at the top of the 
stairs. 

Jerome watched approvingly as she bundled her hair up under a 
head scarf, donned an apron and began scraping the greasy platters, 
then plunging them into a large iron cauldron of soapy water 
suspended over the kitchen fire. She would then scrub them 
thoroughly with a long-handled wooden brush. After a few minutes, 
her face was red and damp from the steam and her arms were coated 
with soap suds up to the elbows. When the washing-up was done, she 
busied herself sweeping the kitchen and the tap room. She was still at 
it when the last customers made their way out, calling their farewells 
to the innkeeper. A few of them muttered pleasantries to her as well. 
They’d seen how hard she had been working and they admired such 
industry. 

It was still relatively early when the tavern emptied out. It was a 
weeknight, after all, and country folk went to bed and rose early. 

Jerome entered the tap room as she finished sweeping and put the 
broom away in its cupboard. He moved to the front door and shot the 
two heavy iron bolts across to lock it — one near the top and the other 
at the bottom of the door. He glanced at her and smiled reassuringly. 

‘TIl bolt the kitchen door too, once Emma and Ted have gone,’ he 
said. He assumed she might be nervous with her father away and he 
wanted to reassure her. He liked her. She had worked hard through 
the night. Even though he would charge Will for a night’s 
accommodation in the stable — after all, their handcart and their 
belongings were stored there — he decided he would pay Maddie a few 
coins for her work. 

Maddie smiled at him. The doors were solid oak, with the inside 
reinforced by a second layer of planks, set diagonally to the outside 
layer. The tavern, after all, held a lot of valuable items - wine and ale 
and food, not to mention the money that had been paid across the bar 
during the evening. It was probably the most secure building in the 
village. 

The cook and the kitchen hand, Emma and Ted, said their 
goodnights and left for their homes. Jerome went into the kitchen and 
locked the door that led into the stable-yard. He moved around the 
big, low-ceilinged room, pinching out the candles and blowing out the 
one large lantern that hung from the central beam. The only light now 
came from the fireplace. The fire had been banked down and cast 
flickering shadows into the corners. That left only Jerome and his 
wife, Tildy, in the inn with Maddie. The innkeeper and his wife had a 


small suite of rooms that took up half the first floor of the building, 
leaving room for an additional three bedrooms for guests. Maddie’s 
room was on the next floor up, under the sloping ceiling of the attic. 

‘Time for bed, Maddie,’ Jerome told her. ‘Be careful with your 
candle now. Make sure it’s out before you go to sleep.’ 

After the cheerful noise and bustle of the evening, the inn seemed 
strangely silent as Maddie mounted the stairs to her room. She carried 
a candle with her, in a pewter tray, shielding its open flame with her 
free hand as she went upstairs. The inn was riddled with draughts and 
the night was cold. 

The attic was positively icy. None of the heat from the ground floor 
seemed to penetrate here and she shivered as she pulled her dress over 
her head. She hesitated, then delved into her pack and took out her 
breeches and jerkin, pulling them on over her shirt. There was a thick 
pair of socks in there, and she pulled them on too. When she finally 
lay down and pulled the two thin blankets up to her chin, she felt 
passably comfortable, if not exactly warm. The wind had risen during 
the night and it whistled round the upper floors of the inn, seeking out 
the many cracks that would give it entry and shaking the walls and 
rattling the small attic window with its heavier gusts. 

‘A good night to be inside,’ she told herself. Of course, the wind set 
off a myriad of small noises, with the timbers of the house creaking 
and groaning as they moved and rubbed together. Just as she would 
become accustomed to the pattern of sounds, a new one would arise 
and set her teeth on edge. Then she would listen for several minutes, 
lying tensed under the blankets, until she was sure the new noise was 
nothing sinister. 

Lying wide eyed while the wind pounded the walls, she reached up 
behind her head to where the belt holding her saxe was hanging over 
the head of the bed. She unhooked it and placed the weapon under 
her pillow, her hand resting on the hilt. 

Comforted by the feel of the heavy weapon, she finally nodded off. 

And woke. 

Her eyes shot open, but other than that, she showed no movement. 
Apart from a momentary hesitation, her breathing remained the same 
- deep, even and rhythmic. Will had trained her to wake at the 
slightest sensation that danger might be present, but to do so with the 
smallest possible outward signs. Hurriedly, she closed her eyes again, 
leaving only the smallest slit between her eyelids to see through. 

She sensed a presence in the room. Someone, or something, was 
standing by her bed. She was lying on her right side, facing away from 
the door, her right hand touching the hilt of her saxe under the pillow. 

Whatever or whoever was in the room was behind her, out of her 
field of vision. She didn’t know how she knew it was there. She could 


hear no breathing, no small movements. Outside, the wind still 
battered at the window and walls. 

But she could sense something there. Something close. Something 
malevolent. 

‘You awake, girl. I know you awake. Don’t move. Don’t try to turn 
over. And leave whatever is under your pillow where it is.’ 

The voice was a hoarse, croaking whisper. The speaker sounded 
foreign — Maddie could detect an accent and he had said ‘you awake’, 
rather than ‘you’re awake’. She lay rigid under the blankets, not 
daring to move. She wanted to whip over, drawing the saxe as she 
went, and strike out. But she couldn’t find the will to do it. Now she 
heard a low rustle of clothing as the speaker moved slightly. How did 
he get in? The front door and the kitchen door were bolted solidly. 
And her room was locked as well. 

She realised there was no future in trying to answer that question. 
He was here, and that was all there was to it. 

‘You been asking questions, girl,’ the voice croaked. ‘That not 
healthy. Not healthy for you. Not healthy for that village boy you’ve 
been talking to.’ 

Her heart lurched with fear — for herself, and for David. David was 
vulnerable and virtually unprotected. His parents were simple 
villagers. Probably brave enough, but not fighters. 

‘You know what happen to people who talk about the Stealer. You 
don’t want that happening to your friend. Or to you. So keep you trap 
shut. Understand?’ 

She said nothing, not knowing whether to admit she was awake or 
not. The silence became unbearable. 

‘I said, understand?’ the intruder repeated. Obviously, he wanted a 
response. She tried to speak but her mouth was dry with fear. Finally, 
she managed to say, in a voice that was barely above a whisper: 

‘I understand.’ 

Again, she heard a slight sound of movement. Then to her relief, she 
realised that the man was moving away from her. 

‘Make sure you do,’ that horrible voice continued. She heard the 
soft click of her door latch as he carefully lifted it. He was going, she 
thought, and relief flooded through her. The hinges squeaked as the 
door opened, then he spoke again. 

‘Don’t look after me. And don’t try to follow me. I’ll know if you do. 
And the Stealer will come for you one dark night.’ 

She shivered. The faceless threat of the Stealer, the horror of the 
very name, made her blood run cold. The door closed quietly and the 
presence, whoever it was, was gone. 

For at least twenty seconds, she lay motionless, paralysed by fear. 
Then, slowly, fear began to be replaced by anger. She wasn’t a 


helpless child, to be frightened by a voice in the dark. She was an 
apprentice Ranger! She had been trained to use her saxe, her throwing 
knife, her bow and her sling. She had been trained to fight without 
weapons if necessary. She was a member of a proud and highly skilled 
Corps. And she was its first female member! If she were to lie here 
now, quaking under the blankets at the sound of a croaky-voiced 
foreigner who didn’t dare show his face, and who threatened her with 
some vague character out of a horror story, she would be letting down 
the Corps. And she would be proving that all those doubters (and she 
knew there were many) who said a girl didn’t have what it took to 
make it as a Ranger were right! 

It was the last thought that galvanised her into action. She swung 
her legs off the bed, bringing the saxe out from under the pillow. She 
was already dressed. The cold night air had seen to that. She started 
for the door, then hesitated. Her sling and the saxe’s scabbard belt 
were looped over the bedhead. Along with the scabbard, the belt held 
her shot pouch, with twenty lead shot nestled inside. She scooped 
both up, putting the belt over her shoulder and sheathing the saxe as 
she did so. The sling remained in her right hand, ready for action. As 
she opened the door, her left hand was scrabbling in the shot pouch 
for one of the smooth, heavy lead projectiles. 

She loaded the shot into the sling and made her way softly down 
the stairs, placing her weight to the sides, close to the walls, to 
minimise movement and creaking. In the tap room she glanced round 
quickly. The window was gaping open, its simple lock bent and 
distorted. That was how the intruder had entered, she realised. The 
front door was also slightly ajar. She hurried across to it now, went to 
throw it open, then hesitated. 

Her heart was racing and she realised that it would be foolish to 
plunge headlong out the door. The intruder could be watching and 
waiting to see if she had followed him. Instead, she opened it a crack 
and slipped through the opening, staying close to the wall, in the dark 
shadow of the low-hanging eaves. 

She glanced around the street, eyes straining for some sign of 
movement. Nothing. She cursed quietly. Had he escaped in the time 
that she was lying, quaking in fear, under the blankets? She didn’t see 
how he could have. She hadn’t taken that long to gather the resolve to 
come after him. Her eyes raked the shadows of the street and she 
thought she saw a blur of movement forty metres away, in the narrow 
alley between two houses. 

As she did, she felt a stabbing pain in her stockinged foot as she 
trod on a sharp stone. 

Gasping in pain, she bent over to seize her foot in a reflex action — 
and saved her life by doing so. 


Something heavy whirred over her head and thudded into the wood 
of the door frame behind her. Now she could see her attacker more 
clearly. He was a dark shape in a gap between two houses and as she 
watched, his arm went back, preparing to throw another projectile. 

Her training clicked into place. She straightened up and reacted to 
the threat without thinking. Arm back, step forward, then whip the 
sling over and through. The lead shot flashed away on its journey and, 
a fraction of a second later, she saw the man’s arm jerk forward as he 
threw in his turn. Instinctively, she dropped flat to the ground. 

The shot, with the extra impetus of the sling to propel it, hit its 
target first. She heard an ugly, meaty smack and a muted cry of pain 
from her attacker as it struck home. Then the dark figure staggered, 
threw out his arms and crashed over on his back. A second later, the 
projectile he’d thrown slammed into the door behind her, a metre and 
a half above where she lay prone. 

She rose, her eyes intent on the dark shape on the ground. 
Automatically, she loaded another shot into the sling and moved 
towards him, placing her feet carefully, making as little noise as 
possible. She felt horribly exposed as she moved into the open street, 
where the pale moonlight suddenly seemed to be as bright as day. She 
followed a curving path as she approached him, looping out to the 
right, then coming back in. That way, if he was foxing and suddenly 
sat up, she wouldn’t be where he expected her to be. 

A part of her mind wondered at the effortless way she had carried 
out the sequence of actions. Responding to the attack, dropping flat, 
now moving in a half circle to approach him, the sling dangling, ready 
for use, from her right hand and slightly behind her. They were all 
things that had been dinned into her head over and over again in her 
lessons with Will. 

The man didn’t move as she got closer. She paused a few metres 
away. She could see no sign of movement, no sign that he was still 
breathing. She realised that at close range, the sling would be useless. 
She stuffed it quickly into a pocket and drew the saxe. The soft 
whisper of steel on leather and wool was strangely comforting. 

She circled round him, staying out of reach of his arms and legs, 
and moved closer. She knelt by him and she could see the wound on 
his forehead. His eyes were wide open and staring and she knew he 
was dead. 

For a moment, she was numb with horror. Then her stomach 
lurched as she realised that she had killed a man. She wanted to be ill 
but she controlled herself with an effort, and sat back on her haunches 
to study him. She had reacted instinctively when she hurled the shot 
at him. It was an automatic reaction — and one of self-preservation and 
self-defence. She hadn’t had time to think of the possible result. The 


man had already tried to kill her with the first missile he had thrown. 
He was about to throw a second. If she hadn’t retaliated, it was she 
who would be lying dead now. She remembered how his second 
missile had whizzed overhead, remembered the vicious thuds as both 
missiles had slammed into the inn doorway. 

It had been him or her. As she considered the fact, remembering 
how he had threatened her and tried to terrify her to gain her silence, 
and then twice tried to murder her, she found she couldn’t regret her 
actions. She had done what she had to do. 

He was dressed all in black. A black woollen skull cap. Black 
trousers tucked into black felt boots, and a black woollen shirt under a 
short, waist-length cloak with a high collar. A black leather belt 
around his waist held a long, curved-bladed dagger in a sheath. He 
had dark hair and a dark, drooping moustache — uncommon among 
Araluan men - and his skin was swarthy. 

Under the cloak, she could see a leather strap crossing his chest 
diagonally. She moved the cloak aside with the point of her saxe and 
revealed a flat leather satchel hanging by his left side. It was 
impossible to remove it easily, encumbered as it was by the cloak and 
the fact that he was lying on the strap where it crossed his back. 

She slipped the saxe under the strap and sliced easily through it, 
then tugged the satchel clear. 

Inside were a few personal effects: a few coins and a small, short- 
bladed knife that might be used for eating, an iron spoon, a flint and 
steel. Her interest was piqued by two cross-shaped items. She took one 
out carefully and examined it. It consisted of a heavy brass disk, with 
four blades set around its circumference at right angles to each other. 
The blades were approximately eight centimetres long. Their edges 
were smooth but the points were razor-sharp. 

‘A quattro,’ she muttered. She had seen one once before, in the 
armoury at Castle Araluen. They were an Iberian weapon - an 
assassin’s weapon — designed for throwing. With four blades spinning 
rapidly through the air, it was almost certain that one would strike 
and penetrate the target. She realised that this was what had whizzed 
over her head and thudded into the tavern door. She shook her head 
slowly. Thank providence for that sharp stone in her foot, she thought. 

As she replaced the quattro, she heard the rustle of paper and 
discovered a second compartment at the rear of the satchel. She pulled 
it open and looked inside. There was a single folded sheet there. 

‘We’ll look at that later,’ she said softly, then stood, considering 
what she should do about the dead man. 

In the end, she decided to leave him where he lay. 

If she roused the village now, there would be questions asked. How 
had she managed to overcome a grown man - and one armed with a 


long dagger and a pouch full of quattros? What was she really doing 
here? What was in the papers she’d found on him? 

Inevitably, her real identity, and Will’s, would be discovered. It 
would become obvious that he was not a harmless itinerant worker 
but a King’s Ranger. And that would give a warning to the Stealer and 
his gang that they were being pursued. 

If that were the case, they might slip away to another fief and Will 
and Maddie would lose track of them. 

If she left him here, his friends might well wonder what had become 
of him. They might hear that he was found dead in the village high 
street. But they would have no idea how it had come about. They 
might suspect. But they wouldn’t know. 

Coming to a decision, she scanned the surrounding ground, finally 
catching a dull gleam of metal in the moonlight. It was the lead shot 
she had hurled at him. She retrieved it, then turned and walked 
quickly back to the inn, pausing to prise the two quattros from the 
timber of the door frame. Then she slipped back upstairs to the attic, 
after locking the front door. 

She was awoken early the following morning by a hubbub in the 
street. Peering out her narrow window, she saw a small crowd 
gathered round the black-clad figure on the ground. He had been 
discovered by a dairyman, on his way to bring his cows in from the 
village green for milking. He had raised the alarm and now eight or 
nine villagers clustered round the mysterious dead man. They 
wondered aloud where he had come from and what had happened to 
him. His black clothing and weapons indicated that he had been up to 
no good. 

Eventually, he was placed on a litter and carried to one of the 
houses. They would arrange a burial later. 

His presence, his purpose and his death were a mystery. And ina 
small village where extraordinary events rarely happened, it would be 
a topic of conversation and speculation for months, perhaps years, to 
come. 

But among all the theories that were discussed, nobody ever 
associated him with the young girl in the attic of the inn. 


BY THE TIME Will returned Tug to the little clearing outside Esseldon and 
resumed his farm worker’s garb, it was well after dark. 

He hurried back along the road to the village. Unlike Maddie, he 
wasn’t nervous about the dark shadows under the trees that lined the 
road. But he was no fool and he knew that dark forces were at work in 
this part of the world. As a result, he kept his hand near his saxe knife 
as he strode along. His bow was unstrung and, along with the quiver, 
concealed inside a canvas wrapping. 

The lights blazed in the inn and there was a babble of conversation 
coming from the crowded tap room. It was the end of the week, and 
the villagers were relaxing after six days of hard work. 

He stowed his bow and quiver in the bottom of the handcart. The 
stable was dark, the lanterns unlit. Maddie, of course, had slept in the 
inn the previous evening. It was logical to assume that she was there 
now. 

He made his way to the main building, pushed the door open and 
was greeted by the noisy babble of voices and the smell of good 
cooking, woodsmoke and spilt ale. A few people looked up, recognised 
the itinerant farm worker who had been in the village for several days 
and lost interest in him. By now, they all knew his story, prosaic as it 
was. Jerome was behind the bar, passing two full tankards to a 
customer. He caught sight of Will, smiled and beckoned him over, 
drawing another foaming tankard of ale as Will crossed the crowded 
room, threading his way between tables and chairs and their noisy 
occupants. 

Jerome placed the tankard on the bar in front of Will. 


‘Youre back!’ he said cheerfully. ‘Any luck?’ 

Will grimaced. ‘Not a skerrick. No work at any of the farms for an 
honest man.’ 

‘How about a dishonest one?’ Jerome grinned. 

Will shook his head, managing a faint smile in return. He took a 
deep draught of the ale before he replied. As he’d told Maddie, he 
didn’t make a habit of drinking ale but it would be out of character for 
a farm worker to refuse a drink. 

‘None for one of them either,’ he said. ‘It’s hard pickings these days.’ 

‘It’s a bad time of year to be looking for casual work,’ Jerome 
agreed. ‘And you missed all the excitement here.’ 

Will cocked his head curiously. ‘Excitement? What’s been going on?’ 

‘Man found dead in the street — just a little way down the road.’ 

‘Who was it?’ Will asked. 

But Jerome shrugged. ‘That’s just it. Nobody knows. Nobody’d seen 
him before until Neville Malton found him yesterday morning, 
sprawled in the middle of the road with a huge wound on his 
forehead.’ 

That detail definitely got Will’s attention. There were several 
weapons that could leave a mark like that on a man, but the one that 
sprang to his mind was a sling. He glanced round the room for some 
sign of Maddie. Then he turned back to Jerome. 

‘What did he look like?’ he asked. 

‘Big feller. Dark looking. I’d say he was a foreigner. Had one of 
those long, droopy moustaches that foreigners wear. And he was all in 
black. Up to no good, Ill be bound, and someone went and settled his 
hash for him.’ 

At that moment, the door to the kitchen banged open and Maddie 
appeared, laden with four platters of steaming roast meat and 
vegetables. She wended her way through the crowd to the table that 
had ordered the food. The four men sitting there cheered as she set 
the platters down, joking with her and thanking her for saving them 
from death by starvation. 

They were cheerful and friendly and meant no harm. Maddie smiled 
at them, a little wanly. She seemed bothered by something, Will 
thought. Then she looked up and noticed him at the bar, and he saw 
relief flood across her face. 

‘That’s a good girl you’ve got there,’ Jerome said, noticing the 
byplay between them. ‘A hard worker and good with the customers. I 
won't be charging you for that room she’s been in. And I’ll toss a few 
coins into her purse as well. Matter of fact,’ he added, ‘you can use the 
room tonight if you choose.’ 

‘Thanks. We may do that,’ Will said. 

Maddie was looking meaningfully at him, and now she jerked her 


head towards the door that led to the stableyard. The message was 
obvious. 

He drained the last of his ale. ‘I'll just go and say hullo,’ he said, and 
turned to follow Maddie out of the stableyard door. 

‘Tell her to take a good long break,’ Jerome called after him. ‘She’s 
been working hard all evening. Best waitress I ever had,’ he added, 
thinking to himself that it was a pity that Maddie and her father 
wouldn’t be staying long in the village. 

As he followed Maddie into the cool air outside, Will smiled wryly 
to himself. Maddie, the royal princess, the superior, snobbish young 
lady of Castle Araluen, had found her vocation as a serving maid. 

Might be a new career for her if Evanlyn and Horace don’t reinstate 
her as a princess, he thought, and gave a short bark of laughter. He 
paused, surprised. It was the second time recently that he’d laughed 
out loud, he realised. He shook his head and strode quickly to where 
his apprentice was waiting for him. 

He stopped a few paces from her. Her face was pale and her lip was 
trembling. As she looked at him, her eyes welled with tears. 

‘Uncle Will, I killed someone,’ she said. 

Her shoulders began to shake and she began to sob uncontrollably. 
He gathered her in, wrapping his arms around her and muttering 
soothing noises as he did so. The fact that she had called him ‘Uncle 
Will’ spoke volumes for her state of mind. She was still a child, he 
realised, in spite of all her self-confidence and bravado. And she had 
been forced to do the most terrible thing a person could do — take the 
life of another. He had no doubt that circumstances had forced her to 
do it. He also had no doubt that she was talking about the mysterious 
black-clad stranger who had been found in the street. 

‘Hush now, my girl,’ he crooned softly to her. ‘Hush now. I’m here 
and everything’s going to be all right. Can you tell me what 
happened?’ 

Gradually, between the vast, gulping sobs that were shaking her, 
she described how she had woken in terror to the presence of an 
intruder in her room. How he had threatened her, and then how the 
terror had been gradually replaced by anger and indignation. 

‘You followed him?’ Will said, as she described how she had gone 
down the stairs, her sling ready. She snuffled back a tear and nodded. 

‘Yes. I thought I should.’ 

He had released her when he asked the question, but now he pulled 
her into his embrace once more. 

‘My god but you’re a brave girl,’ he said, marvelling at her courage. 

She continued with her tale, describing how the sheer chance of the 
stone under her bare foot had saved her life, as the quattro whirred 
over her head. Then she told him how she saw the man preparing 


another cast and let fly with her sling, a fraction of a second before he 
could release his missile. 

‘Let me get this straight,’ Will said. ‘He threw a quattro at you. He 
was about to throw a second, and you retaliated, just in time.’ 

She nodded tearfully. ‘I didn’t think what would happen. I just let 
fly. Then I fell flat,’ she said. 

Will nodded sympathetically. ‘Of course you didn’t think. You acted 
as you've been trained to act. You reacted to a threat. There’s no 
blame here attached to you, my sweet.’ 

‘But he ~’ 

‘He was obviously working with that filthy Stealer. He tried once to 
kill you as you came out the door. And he was trying to kill you again 
when you threw. And you say he had another two of those weapons in 
his satchel?’ 

She nodded, not saying anything. Will made a dismissing gesture 
with one hand. 

‘Then you acted in self-defence and there’s no blame in that. None 
at all. If you hadn’t, I have no doubt he would have tried again to kill 
you with those remaining quattros.’ 

‘I suppose so.’ She had told herself this over and over since the 
event. To have someone else say it, and particularly Will, was 
enormously comforting. 

‘Dry your tears now. I know it’s a horrible thing to face, but it was 
something you had to do. You had to do it or you would have been 
killed. Are we clear on that?’ 

She nodded, wiping the back of her hand across her face to dry her 
tears. 

‘I so wanted to talk to you. I couldn’t tell anyone and I felt so... 
dreadful,’ she said in a small voice. 

Will nodded at her, comforting her. ‘I shouldn’t have left you. If 
anyone is to blame for this, it’s me. But I want you to put this out of 
your mind now and don’t think any further on it, all right?’ 

‘All right. But it’s just ~’ 

‘No. No more. Put the thoughts aside.’ 

‘But . . . he had a sheet of paper on him. I think it might be 
important.’ 

Will’s head snapped up at those words. ‘Paper? What is it?’ 

‘I’m not sure. It could be a map of some kind. It’s in my room.’ 

He took her hand and led her towards the inn. ‘Then let’s have a 
look at it.’ 

‘But . . . I’ve got work to do...’ she protested. 

He shook his head. ‘Let Jerome and his wife do it. He said you 
should take a long break. So let’s take it.’ 

‘What did you find out in Boyletown?’ she asked as they headed for 


her room. 

‘The Storyman was there all right — a couple of days before Peter 
Williscroft disappeared.’ Will paused, then added, ‘And the boy was 
being mistreated, just like the others.’ 

‘By his father?’ 

He shook his head. ‘An older brother. He used to bully him 
continually. Nobody was surprised when Peter went missing.’ 

They reached the top of the stairs and he pushed the door open, 
standing aside to let her enter the little room. 

‘Now let’s see what’s on this paper you found.’ 


Thirty-nine 


THEY STUDIED THE single sheet of paper, frowning as to its possible 
meaning. There was one word written on it: Pueblos. 

And six crosses drawn, each one numbered. Will scratched his head. 
There was something about the arrangement of three of those crosses 
that looked familiar. 

‘What does pueblos mean?’ he asked, more to himself than to 
Maddie. 

But she answered. ‘I think it’s Iberian. I just can’t place it. Does it 
mean horsemen?’ She frowned. Her schooling at Castle Araluen had 
included a basic study of foreign languages including Gallican and 
Iberian. But she hadn’t paid a lot of attention to those lessons - or any 
other lessons she had been taught, for that matter. 

‘The benefit of a classical education,’ Will muttered. 

Maddie was still frowning, rubbing her forehead furiously as she 
strained for the elusive meaning of that word. It wasn’t horsemen. It 
was on the tip of her tongue. It was... 

‘Villages!’ she said triumphantly. ‘Pueblo means village in Iberian!’ 

And suddenly, Will knew why the arrangement of three of those 
crosses was familiar. He scrabbled in his inner pocket for Liam’s map 
and spread it out beside the sheet from the intruder’s satchel. 

He took a stick of charcoal from his belt wallet and quickly drew 
lines connecting the three villages of Danvers Crossing, Boyletown and 
Esseldon on Liam’s map. The lines formed a narrow, oblique triangle. 
Then he took the sheet that Maddie had found and connected the first 
three villages marked there. He found himself looking at the same 
triangle. 


‘These are the villages where children disappeared,’ he said, leaning 
back. 

Maddie pointed to the sheet she had taken from the stranger. ‘And 
there are three others,’ she said. 

Will frowned and drew a line from village number three, which 
represented Boyletown, to the farthest village marked on the 
stranger’s chart. The line ran east of northeast. He measured the 
length with finger and thumb, then compared it to the distance 
between Esseldon and Boyletown, calculating quickly. 

When Will had visited Castle Trelleth, he had obtained a detailed 
map of the fief. He took it out now and unfolded it, running his finger 
in an east-north-east direction until he came to a village that 
corresponded roughly with the one on the chart Maddie had found in 
the intruder’s satchel. 

‘Willow Vale,’ he said. 

Maddie craned over his shoulder to see the map. ‘Why that one? 
Why not four or five?’ she asked. 

‘Because it’s number six. So it’s the last one they plan to visit. 
Maybe they haven’t been there yet. It’s a day’s ride from here,’ he said 
thoughtfully. 

‘Or a night’s ride,’ she put in. ‘After all, we don’t know how much 
time we’ve got.’ 

‘In which case, we don’t have any time to waste.’ 
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They retrieved their bows, quivers and cloaks from where they were 
hidden in the handcart. Maddie went into one of the empty stalls and 
changed from her patched old dress back into her breeches, shirt and 
jerkin. She tossed aside the thin-soled sandals she’d been wearing and 
hauled on her soft leather boots. 

When she finally donned her cloak once more, she heaved a sigh of 
satisfaction. It was good to feel like a Ranger again. 

Staying in the shadows, they made their way out of the village. 
Nobody saw them or challenged them and, once away from the open 
space of the main street, they settled into a steady jog towards the 
clearing where they had left their horses. 

‘Will Tug be up to the trip?’ she asked as they paused for breath. 
‘After all, you’ve been riding him all day.’ 

‘He’s a Ranger horse,’ Will replied. ‘He could keep going for another 
two days if I asked him to.’ 

They set off again, reaching the clearing five minutes later. Tug and 
Bumper heard them coming, recognised them and whinnied a 
welcome. They quickly saddled the horses and mounted, then Will 


touched Tug with his heels and headed out onto the road, Maddie and 
Bumper close behind them. They settled into a smooth canter, side by 
side. The only sound was the rhythmic drumming of their horses’ 
hooves on the packed earth surface of the road. Behind them, a small 
cloud of dust rose and drifted in the shafts of moonlight that broke 
through the trees. Eventually, it settled until there was no sign that 
they had passed. 

After half an hour, they slowed the horses and dismounted. They 
gave them a quick drink of water from the canteens they carried, 
pouring it into a folding leather bucket. Then they began leading the 
horses, walking beside them for ten minutes to let them rest. They 
would continue this pattern throughout the night, alternately riding at 
the mile-eating lope the Ranger horses were trained to, then walking 
to rest them. 

It was easier to talk now that they weren’t cantering. 

‘What I don’t understand,’ Maddie said, ‘is why these people are 
stealing the children. There have been no ransom demands. And in 
any event, the parents are poor for the most part and could hardly 
afford to pay much. So what’s the point?’ 

It had been bothering her for some time. One thing Will had taught 
her was to always look for a reason behind a crime. The question to 
ask was ‘who benefits?’. In this case, she could see no advantage for 
anyone — unless the Stealer and his group were simply doing this for 
the sake of evil itself. 

‘T don’t think the idea is to ransom the children,’ Will said now. He 
had been giving the matter considerable thought and there were 
several clues now apparent. 

‘I think we’re looking at a slave ring.’ 

‘A slave ring?’ Maddie stopped in surprise and Bumper, caught 
unawares, lived up to his name and bumped into her. 

‘Think about it,’ Will said. ‘You said the man who broke into your 
room was foreign. He had a chart with an Iberian word on it and 
those quattros are an Iberian weapon.’ 

‘Is that significant?’ Maddie asked. 

‘It is when you consider that there’s a very active slave trade in 
Iberion,’ Will told her. ‘And children in their early teens are 
particularly sought after.’ 

‘I didn’t know the Iberians kept slaves,’ Maddie said. But then, she 
thought, she didn’t know much about Iberion and its people anyway. 
She just had a general, vague impression that slavery was a thing of 
the past on the main continent. 

‘They don’t. The Iberian king has outlawed the practice. Apparently 
his religion forbids keeping slaves. But it doesn’t say anything about 
trading in them, so he permits his people to capture slaves and sell 


them on to others. There’s a small but active fleet of slave ships 
operating out of Magala harbour in south Iberion.’ 

‘Who buys them?’ Maddie asked. 

‘Generally, they’re sold in the market in Socorro.’ He looked at her 
and she returned the gaze blankly. ‘Have you never studied 
geography?’ he asked her. ‘What do they teach kids these days?’ 

He paused. The words struck a strange chord of memory in him. He 
seemed to recall Halt saying something similar to him when he was 
first apprenticed to his old mentor. He shook his head to clear the 
thought. It seemed that the older he became, the more words and 
events began to repeat themselves. 

‘I learned a lot of needlepoint,’ Maddie said acidly. It had always 
been a sore point with her that she was told to embroider when what 
she really wanted to do was go hunting in the forest. 

‘Hmmph. Remind me to call on you when I rip my shirt,’ Will said. 
Then he continued with his lesson on the slave trade. ‘Socorro is a 
city-kingdom on the west coast of Arrida. It has a big slave market — 
one of the biggest on the Arridi continent. Slaves are bought and sold 
there and transported from there to all corners of the hinterland.’ 

‘And you think that’s what’s happening here?’ she said. 

He shrugged. ‘It makes sense. The Stealer, the Storyman and their 
gang are operating in remote villages, where word of the children’s 
disappearance is unlikely to get out to the wider world. Who knows 
how many children they’ve abducted? They pick kids who are 
mistreated, and likely to run away. That deflects attention further. 
People assume that the kid has finally rebelled against the constant 
mistreatment and run off.’ 

‘But how do they know who those kids are?’ Maddie asked. 

Will tapped his finger alongside his nose in a knowing gesture. 
‘That’s where the Storyman comes in. He visits a town, gains the 
confidence of the children and spots a likely candidate. After all, it’s a 

sad fact that you can usually find a badly treated child in most 
villages. He then frightens the children into silence, so they say 
nothing about the questions he’s been asking. He leaves town and, 
some time later, the Stealer comes in and abducts the child the 
Storyman has singled out for him. The other kids say nothing, because 
they’ve been told if they do, they’ll be the Stealer’s next target. And 
the kidnapped child is so petrified by the Stealer’s terrible reputation — 
as described by the Storyman - that he or she goes along without 
protest. It’s quite an ingenious system when you look at it.’ 

‘That’s horrible,’ Maddie said, thinking over what he’d said. 

‘That doesn’t make it any less ingenious,’ Will told her. 

She turned to look at him. ‘That’s what’s so horrible about it. So 
what do you plan to do when we reach Willow Vale?’ 


‘Tll find out if the Storyman has visited recently, and if there’s any 
child in the village who’s badly mistreated by his or her parents.’ 

‘How do you plan to do that?’ she asked. 

Will’s expression turned bleak. ‘I have my ways,’ he said. ‘Come on. 
It’s time we got mounted again.’ 


FERNALD CREASY, THE owner of The Tubby Duck, Willow Vale’s small inn, 
rubbed his eyes and yawned. He had unwisely spent too much time 
keeping his customers company the previous night. 

In other words, he had drunk far too much ale. As a result, he had 
staggered off to his bed without bothering to clear away the dirty 
platters and half-filled tankards that littered his tap room. Nor had he 
scrubbed out the cooking pots in the kitchen. 

Of course, his kitchen hand should have done that. But he was a sly 
boy and once he saw Fernald happily raising his fifth tankard with a 
group at the central table, he had taken the opportunity to slip away. 
Now it was early morning, just after sunrise, and Fernald was faced 
with the task of cleaning up last night’s mess. 

He piled a tray with dirty platters, knives, spoons and tankards and 
went back into the kitchen, yawning continuously. His head throbbed 
painfully and he vowed he would never drink again. He glanced 
around the kitchen with a look of distaste. The work table was littered 
with food scraps and more dirty plates and cooking pans. There was a 
lot of work to be done before he could return to his bed. And the tap 
room wasn’t halfway tidy yet, he thought morosely. 

He muttered angrily to himself. There was no room on the wash 
bench for the tray he was carrying. The bench was already piled high 
with detritus from the previous night. 

He turned to place the tray on the long kitchen table. 

A cowled figure was standing less than a metre away from him, 
silent and sinister in the dim light of early morning. 

Fernald dropped the tray in fright, sending its contents clattering 


and clashing on the floor. He was sure there had been nobody in the 
kitchen when he’d entered from the tap room. And he’d heard no 
sound of anyone arriving. 

‘By the Black Troll of Balath!’ he exclaimed, putting his hand to his 
heart, which was working overtime with fright. ‘Where did you come 
from?’ 

‘An interesting curse,’ Will said. ‘Don’t think I’ve heard the Black 
Troll invoked in many a year. You must follow the old religion.’ 

Fernald rubbed his face with one hand as his heart rate gradually 
slowed to a gallop. He glanced down and saw a half-empty tankard of 
flat ale on the table. He picked it up and drained it, grimacing at the 
stale flavour. 

‘I don’t hold with these new gods,’ he mumbled vaguely. Then, 
shaking off the distraction, he continued. ‘Who are you? And how did 
you get in here?’ 

Tm a King’s Ranger, as you’ve possibly guessed. And that back door 
lock wouldn’t keep out a determined three-year-old. Now sit down. 
We need to talk.’ 

Will shoved Fernald towards a bench and the innkeeper sat down — 
aware that his knees were shaking still with the shock of the Ranger’s 
sudden appearance. 

Why me, he thought. What have I done? 

And the answer was, quite a lot, actually. Fernald was adept at 
giving his customers short measure in their food and drink. He wasn’t 
reluctant to water his ale from time to time. And on occasions, he had 
slipped unwary customers a few worthless lead discs among their 
change. He wondered how the Ranger knew about these things. 

‘I need information,’ Will said. ‘First of all, have any children 
disappeared from the village recently?’ 

Fernald frowned, not grasping the question. ‘Disappeared? What do 
you mean?’ 

‘Gone missing. Run off. Haven’t been seen around.’ 

‘Oh...’ Fernald thought about that for several seconds, then he 
shook his head. ‘No. Can’t say I’ve heard of anything like that,’ he said 
finally. Will felt a quick surge of satisfaction. They had arrived in 
time. Unless . . . He hesitated before he asked the next question. It was 
crucial. 

‘Can you think of any child who might run off — given the 
opportunity? Someone whose parents tend to mistreat them?’ 

Before he had finished, Fernald was nodded eagerly. 

‘Oh, aye. Young Violet Carter. Nice young thing. Only thirteen years 
old. But her parents are always fighting and they take it out on Violet. 
Poor girl can’t seem to do a thing right sometimes. I’ve even let her 
stay here some nights, it gets so bad.’ 


Right, thought Will. It was all falling into place. 

‘Where does she live?’ he asked. 

Fernald made a vague gesture towards the high street outside. 
‘Third-last house from the far end of the street. House with a blue 
door — although that could use a lick of paint. The yard behind is piled 
with old broken bits of carts — wheels, shafts and harness. Can’t miss 
it.’ 

‘Youre doing well, Fernald,’ Will told him. 

How did he know my name, the innkeeper wondered, forgetting 
that it was painted on the sign hanging outside his front door. 

‘Now I’ve got one more question. Has there been a travelling 
spinner through Willow Vale in the last few days?’ 

‘You mean the Storyman?’ Fernald said, and Will’s own heart rate 
accelerated. ‘Rum cove in a blue cloak and red shoes? Yes, he was 
here. Left two days ago. Why? What has he done?’ 

Will ignored the question. He had a deep feeling of satisfaction that 
his hunch had paid off. Willow Vale was on the list. The Storyman had 
been here. But the Stealer was yet to come. And there was a likely 
candidate for abduction in the person of Violet Carter. 

He’d taken a risk revealing his true identity and asking these 
questions so directly. But time was short and direct action was called 
for. Now he had to ensure that Fernald remained silent about this 
meeting for the next few days. He couldn’t hope for much beyond 
that. But by then, the Stealer may well have been and gone. 

‘Fernald,’ he said, ‘you’ve told me what I need to know. But nobody 
else can know that I’ve been here. And nobody else needs to know 
what we’ve been discussing. Is that clear?’ 

Fernald nodded eagerly, sensing that this grim figure was about to 
leave him to his cleaning. What a tale this would make in the bar, he 
thought. Then the Ranger’s next words dispelled that thought. 

‘I mean it. You will tell nobody that I have been here. You will tell 
nobody what we’ve talked about. Understand?’ 

‘Eh? Oh yes. Of course! Goes without saying!’ 

Will stepped a pace closer, holding Fernald’s eyes with his. Fernald 
instantly dropped his gaze away. 

‘Don’t do that!’ Will snapped and Fernald jerked as if he had been 
stung. ‘Look at me. Look at my eyes.’ 

Fernald did. He didn’t like what he saw there. The brown eyes were 
dark, almost black. And they were boring into his without any sign of 
pity or compassion. They were dark, threatening holes. 

‘If I find that you have breathed a word of this to anyone — even a 
hint to anyone at all — I will arrest you and put you in the deepest, 
wettest, worst-smelling dungeon in Castle Trelleth. Understand?’ 

Fernald mouthed the word ‘yes’. But no sound came. Rangers, he 


thought. You should never mess with Rangers. 

‘What’s more,’ Will continued, ‘I will keep you there for the next 
five years, and in the meantime, I’ll have your licence as an innkeeper 
revoked.’ He saw a flicker of doubt in Fernald’s eyes. The innkeeper 
wasn’t sure what the word meant. ‘Cancelled,’ Will clarified. ‘Taken 
away.’ 

Understanding and fear dawned in Fernald’s eyes, as he envisioned 
a future where he was penniless, unable to earn a living. Running an 
inn was all he knew. Without The Tubby Duck, what would he do? 
Will’s next words made the possible future even bleaker. 

‘Then I will come back here and have this building torn down, brick 
by brick, plank by plank, and ploughed under. So when you do finally 
get out of prison, there will be nothing here for you. Do you doubt I 
have the authority to do all that?’ 

Fernald shook his head. Rangers could do anything they wanted to, 
he knew. It would be nothing to a Ranger to have him thrown into a 
dungeon and his inn, his lovely inn, razed to the ground. 

‘No, sir,’ he managed, in a small voice. 

‘Then remember what I’ve said.’ 

Fernald didn’t trust himself to speak. He could feel tears welling up 
at the thought that his beautiful inn might be destroyed at the whim 
of this implacable, pitiless figure. 

Will glared at him for several seconds. In fact, he hated to bully the 
man like this. But it was essential that there should be no word of 
Will’s presence, or of his questions, being bandied around the village. 
Even now, the Stealer might have men watching Willow Vale, 
listening for the slightest hint of danger. After all, somehow they had 
known that Maddie had been asking questions. If he could maintain 
secrecy for a few days by frightening Fernald, then he was willing to 
do so. 

For a moment, he wondered if he would be willing to carry out his 
threat if the innkeeper talked about his visit. He decided that, all 
things considered, he would. 


—— — 


It was past midnight. Will sat comfortably in the long grass behind the 
Carter house. As Fernald had told him, the rear yard was littered with 
broken carts and their fittings. They made weird shapes in the light of 
a low sickle moon. 

Maddie was across the high street, watching the front of the house. 
Will expected that if the Stealer made an appearance, he would do so 
from the fields behind the village, where the surrounding trees would 
give him a convenient, concealed approach and escape route. He was 


hardly likely to come down the main street itself. But it was as well to 
make sure, and Maddie was positioned where she could see the part of 
the street that was hidden from Will’s view. 

He leaned his back against a tree stump. His cowl was up so that his 
face was in shadow, and his cloak was gathered around him. He 
remained motionless, knowing that the cloak and absolute stillness 
were his sureties against being seen. From anything further than three 
metres away, he was totally invisible. Even close to, he blended into 
the tree stump itself, appearing like a pile of fallen branches, or a 
large, irregular bush. 

This was the second night they had kept a vigil over the Carter 
house. By day, they had stayed back in the trees, hidden from sight. 
After the first night, Maddie had been impatient, fretting at the long 
hours of inactivity. 

‘He’s not coming,’ she said. ‘We’ve missed him.’ 

Will shook his head. ‘This is a large part of what we do,’ he told her. 
‘Watching and waiting. Be patient. It’s only been one night. He could 
come tomorrow. Or the next night. But he’s coming.’ 

‘How can you be so sure?’ Maddie asked. 

He considered the question in silence for a few moments, then gave 
her an unblinking look. 

‘I don’t know. I just am. It’s a hunter’s instinct, I suppose.’ 

Now as he sat here waiting, that instinct was telling him that 
tonight would be the night. 


Forty-one 


HE HEARD THEM before he saw them. 

There was a faint sound of movement through the long grass and 
low-lying bushes behind him. Instantly, he froze. He lowered his 
breathing rate so that no movement or sound was perceptible. 

He resisted the almost overpowering temptation to turn and look. 
Instead, he strained his ears, listening to the faint rustling and 
swishing of clothes through the grass. Two of them, he thought. He 
couldn’t say how he knew that. It was just the result of years of 
experience, years of stalking and waiting for prey. 

The men, assuming they were men, were only a few metres behind 
him now, and several metres off to one side. Their attention would be 
focused on the Carter house, he knew. The odds were well against 
their seeing him, sitting huddled in the cloak. The wind was sending 
clouds scudding across the sky, alternately concealing then revealing 
the moon. 

The men paused for a few seconds, presumably studying the house 
and the village itself. 

‘No one around,’ said a voice. It was startlingly close to Will, and 
only his discipline and training stopped him from starting in surprise. 
The voice couldn’t be more than two metres away. 

They were on the move again and they slid past him, almost close 
enough to reach out and touch. There were two of them, as he had 
guessed. One was wearing a dark cloak. The other was all in black. As 
he moved, Will saw that there were long, uneven strips of diaphanous 
black cloth trailing from his arms and shoulders. They swirled and 
stirred in the wind, giving him the appearance of a tattered, unearthly 


being - a creature from the graveyard. 

As the cloaked man crouched, the tattered figure produced a tight- 
fitting hood and pulled it over his head. He glanced sidelong at his 
companion and Will could see that the mask covered his face and was 
marked with lines of white paint, delineating what looked like a skull. 
Finally, he donned a wide-brimmed, floppy black hat, looking for all 
the world like some tattered, ghostly scarecrow. He bent low and 
began moving through the long grass towards the house. He would be 
a terrifying sight to any child who woke and saw him. Will imagined 
the throat-closing fear that would assail young Violet in the next few 
minutes. He was tempted to stop this abduction, and save her the 
horror of it all. But he knew that if he caught these two, the rest of the 
gang would fade away - with the children they had already abducted. 
Much as he hated the idea, he had to let poor Violet endure the next 
few hours. The slaving gang must have a hideout somewhere. If he 
could track them to it, he and Maddie could release all the captives 
and destroy the gang once and for all. 

The black figure was by the house now, almost lost in the shadows. 
Will wondered if Maddie had seen the two men and hoped that if she 
had, she wouldn’t try to signal him. They had devised a simple 
signalling method, but it could only be used when the kidnappers 
were not placed where they could see Will or Maddie. The evil- 
looking intruder was standing at the side window of the house. 
Mentally, Will nodded, although there was no actual movement of his 
head. He had reconnoitred the house the previous evening, looking for 
possible points of entry. The side window was the most suitable. Its 
lock was weak and primitive and the window itself was shielded from 
the sight of any passer-by in the village high street. 

The cloaked man, crouched only five metres away from Will, moved 
nervously, shifting his weight from one foot to the other. Obviously, 
he was keyed up, watching and waiting for something to go wrong. 

The black tattered figure eased the window open. He put one leg 
over the sill and slipped inside the house. Again, his companion 
shifted nervously, waiting for a shout, a scream of fright, an uproar 
from the darkened house. But there was nothing. 

Minutes passed. Will focused on the open window — now a dark 
square hole in the side of the house. Then he saw movement. A small 
figure in a white nightshirt clambered over the sill, followed by the 
black, predatory scarecrow. He held her by one arm, never letting her 
loose. As they made their way across the field to where Will and the 
Stealer’s companion waited, Will saw her stumble. Her abductor 
heaved her to her feet and Will could see she had a sack over her 
head. 

The cloaked man stood to greet them. He uttered a low laugh as he 


saw the frightened girl stumbling awkwardly in the grip of the 
tattered figure. 

‘Get that sack off her head,’ the Stealer told him. ‘We’ll move faster 
if she can see where she’s going.’ 

‘How did it go?’ his friend asked. 

The black figure shrugged. ‘She had a brother who woke up as I 
went into the room. But once he saw who I was, he shut up quick 
smart and pretended to go back to sleep. I told him if he raised the 
alarm, or told anyone what he’d seen tonight, Pd come back for him 
and cut out his eyes. Scared the living daylights out of him.’ 

The cloaked man was busy undoing the sack and removing it from 
Violet’s head. She was a pinch-faced little girl, with badly cut brown 
hair. She was gagged with a thick piece of cloth and Will could see 
tears running down her face. But she remained silent, her large, 
frightened eyes moving from one man to the other. 

The Stealer was dragging off his skull mask now. He let out a sigh of 
relief as he shook his head to loosen his hair, which had been matted 
down under the tight mask. 

‘That’s better,’ he said. ‘I must say, Victor does a good job getting 
those kids scared of the Stealer. That’s the third time I’ve had one 
wake up and just freeze in terror.’ He laughed softly. 

Scum, Will thought. Victor, he assumed, was the name of the 
Storyman, who sowed such terror in the hearts of the children of these 
villages. 

‘Full marks to you. The Storyman idea was yours, after all. He’s just 
doing what you told him to do, Jory.’ 

In spite of all his discipline and training, Will’s head snapped round 
at the name. Fortunately, the two men were facing away from him 
and the movement went unnoticed. But then the Stealer turned back, 
running his fingers through his hair and scratching his scalp. At the 
same moment, a cloud that had been obscuring the moon scudded 
away on the wind and the pale light fell on his face. 

It was a face Will had never forgotten. He had seen it only once 
before, as he stood, helpless with rage, on the edge of a river, and 
watched a punt slide away from the bank. But it was burned into his 
memory as if with a hot iron. 

The Stealer in the Night was Jory Ruhl. 

Beneath the concealing folds of the cloak, Will’s hand moved to the 
hilt of his saxe, closing around it. A savage rage filled his heart and he 
wanted to leap to his feet, throw back the cloak and strike at the man 
who had been responsible for Alyss’s death, but he held himself back 
with an enormous effort. Deliberately, he slowed his breathing and 
gained control of the blind, unreasoning fury that threatened to 
overwhelm him. He had finally found Ruhl — ironically, when he was 


no longer looking for him. And Ruhl had no idea that he had been 
discovered. 

But if Will killed Ruhl here and now, he would never find the 
missing children from Danvers Crossing, Boyletown, Esseldon, and 
who knew how many other villages in the fief. Will knew he could 
track the kidnapper back to his base. Presumably, it would be 
somewhere on the coast, where an Iberian ship could embark the 
captured children and take them off to the Socorro slave market. 

Will would follow Ruhl to the coast, release the children and, if 
possible, destroy the ship. 

Then he would kill Ruhl. 

As the red rage slowly abated, he became aware of what Ruhl and 
his assistant were saying. 

‘Well, she’s the last one,’ Ruhl said, jerking his thumb at the 
weeping little girl. ‘That makes ten and that’s how many we 
contracted for with Eligio. We’ll collect the others and head for 
Hawkshead Bay. The ship is due in three days.’ 

His companion nodded assent. ‘It’s been a successful month,’ he 
said. ‘We only drew a blank in two villages.’ 

‘It would have been a better month if that Ranger hadn’t started 
snooping. That wasted four days of our time.’ The Stealer produced a 
length of rope from his pocket, pulled the girl’s hands behind her back 
and began to tie her wrists together. 

Liam, Will thought. If he’d had any doubts that the slavers were the 
ones who had killed the young Ranger, they were dispelled by Ruhl’s 
words. That’s something else you'll pay for, he promised. 

‘And I still wonder what happened to Benito. He was supposed to 
scare off that girl but he’s disappeared,’ Ruhl continued. 

The cloaked man shrugged. ‘I always thought he was unreliable. 
He’s probably drunk somewhere, or in jail. He was always getting into 
trouble.’ 

‘Well, it’s one less to share the profits with,’ Ruhl said. He tugged 
the rope around Violet’s wrists, testing the knot. The girl gave a small 
cry of pain. ‘Be quiet,’ he ordered her. Then he continued to his 
companion: ‘Let’s go. We’ve stood here long enough.’ 

He grabbed the young girl’s arm and dragged her along beside him 
as he jogged across the grassy field to the dark line of the trees. The 
other man followed. 

Will waited until they had disappeared into the forest. He’d have no 
trouble tracking them and besides, he knew they were heading for a 
place called Hawkshead Bay. He wondered briefly about the man they 
called Benito. 

‘Probably the one who tried to kill Maddie,’ he said to himself. 

When he was sure they were gone, and he could no longer be seen, 


he stood up from his hiding place. His knees ached with the 
movement, having been bent in one position for several hours. 

‘I’m getting too old for this,’ he muttered. He had no idea that he 
was repeating a sentiment that Halt had expressed many times. 

He took his flint and steel from his belt pouch. Turning his back to 
the direction Ruhl had taken, he spread his cloak wide to form a 
screen. Then he struck two sparks from the flint in quick succession. 

It was the signal he had devised with Maddie before they began 
their vigil. Even though the spark was tiny, it showed up clearly in the 
darkness. The spread cloak shielded it, in case Ruhl happened to still 
be in sight and glance back at the house. 

A few moments later, he saw a dark form slip out of the alley where 
Maddie had been concealed. Staying in the shadows cast by the eaves 
of the buildings on the far side of the street, she moved quickly to the 
left for about twenty metres. At that point, she became lost to his 
sight. Minutes later, she crept silently out of another alley, parallel to 
the one beside the Carter house. She made her way to where Will 
stood, waiting. 

‘I saw them,’ she said. ‘Did they take the girl?’ 

Will nodded. ‘Yes. And now they’re heading back to their lair. It’s at 
a place called Hawkshead Bay.’ 

‘Do you know where that is?’ 

He shook his head. ‘Not yet. We’ll check the map and see if it’s 
marked there. If not, we’ll simply follow Ruhl’s tracks.’ 

She looked at him, slightly puzzled, her head to one side. ‘Ruhl? 
Who’s Ruhl?’ 

‘He’s the Stealer,’ Will told her. But something in his voice caught 
her attention. 

‘Do you know him?’ she asked. 

Will nodded grimly. ‘He’s the man who killed my wife.’ 


DAWN WAS FOUR hours away and Will decided they should get a few 
hours’ sleep before they set out after Ruhl and his gang. 

‘We can’t track them in the dark and we’ve been up for hours 
keeping watch the past two nights. We might as well get some sleep 
while we can,’ he said. ‘They won’t be moving too fast. Ruhl said they 
were going to collect the other children they’ve abducted. That’ll slow 
them down.’ 

Maddie yawned. She didn’t disagree with his assessment of the 
situation. 

They returned to the clearing where they had hidden the horses and 
rolled out their blankets on the soft, springy grass. Maddie was asleep 
almost as soon as she closed her eyes. The tension of the nights spent 
on watch, and the events of the previous few days, had left her 
emotionally and physically exhausted. 

She awoke to what she now considered to be the delightful smell of 
fresh coffee brewing. She sat up and saw Will sitting beside a small 
fire, the map of Trelleth Fief spread out on the ground beside him. He 
heard her moving and looked up, gesturing to the coffee pot in the 
coals at the edge of the fire. 

‘Get yourself some coffee,’ he said. ‘And there’s bread there to toast 
as well. No sense setting out on an empty stomach.’ 

She propped a slab of bread up on a stick close to the heat of the 
coals, then poured a cup of coffee. They had no milk but by now she 
could drink it black, so long as it was sweetened with plenty of honey. 
She sipped it appreciatively, turned the toast as it was on the point of 
burning and hunkered down opposite him. 


‘Did you find Hawkshead Bay?’ she asked. 

He nodded, jabbing a finger at the chart. 

‘A little south of here,’ he said. ‘I can see why they called it 
Hawkshead Bay.’ 

She peered at it, frowning. ‘Doesn’t look like a hawk’s head to me,’ 
she said, rubbing her eyes. 

Will raised an eyebrow in her direction. ‘That could be because 
you're looking at it upside down,’ he said patiently. ‘By the way, your 
toast’s burning.’ 

She grabbed at the toast and burnt her fingers, dropping the slightly 
blackened slice of bread onto the grass. She muttered a very 
unladylike oath. That sent both of Will’s eyebrows soaring. 

‘Not the sort of language one expects from a princess,’ he said. 
‘Where did you hear that particular expression?’ 

‘From my mother,’ she replied shortly. 

Will nodded. ‘That would explain it.’ 

‘Besides, Pm not a princess any more, as you’ve pointed out.’ 

He glanced quickly at her. He was pleased to note that there was no 
bitterness in her tone and she seemed to be merely stating a fact, not 
complaining about it. 

She actually prefers this to her former life, he thought, mildly 
surprised by the realisation. Then he thought, why not? At least these 
days there was a sense of purpose to her life, and a sense of 
accomplishment that had been lacking in her time at Castle Araluen. 

She retrieved the toast and spread butter on it, crunching into it 
with gusto. There were a few blades of grass clinging to it but she 
picked them out of her mouth, craning her head around to view the 
chart from Will’s perspective. 

‘Hmmmph,’ she admitted reluctantly. ‘I suppose it’s a little like a 
hawk’s head now I look at it this way. How far away is it?’ 

‘It’s about a day’s ride on the main road,’ Will said. ‘The kidnappers 
will probably take longer. A day and a half, maybe two days. They’ll 
be moving on foot and they'll have to avoid other travellers. Be a little 
hard to explain how you happen to be travelling with a group of 
young prisoners. By the same token, the highway runs through half a 
dozen towns and villages and they’ll have to bypass them.’ 

He pointed to a track marked on the map. ‘There’s a track here, 
running south. It’s a little bit of a diversion, but it links up with 
another road that runs east — and that road is a direct route, while the 
highway winds and twists and loops around to take in those other 
villages.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it make sense for the kidnappers to take that path?’ she 
asked. 

But Will shook his head. ‘They were heading east when they left the 


village. That would indicate they’re taking the highway. As for this 
track, it may not even be on their maps. The Castle Trelleth 
cartographer is pretty painstaking. He puts in a lot of detail that other 
people would leave out.’ 

‘So if we take that path, we should make it to the coast before they 
do?’ Maddie said. 

‘Yes. That way we can scout the area and see what’s what. There 
must be some sort of camp there and there may be other members of 
his gang waiting. Plus I heard him say he was expecting an Iberian 
slave ship in a few days. Always a good idea to get a look at the scene 
of the battle beforehand.’ 

She glanced up at him. ‘Is there going to be a battle?’ 

Will’s face was grim as he replied. ‘Oh, I think there might be.’ 

They finished their breakfast, rolled their blankets and tied them 
behind the saddles. Tug and Bumper were both restless and excited. 
They were keen to get moving again after days of enforced inactivity. 

It was good to be in the saddle again and Maddie enjoyed the 
feeling of Bumper’s enthusiastic gambolling beneath her. Tug eyed the 
younger horse with a superior smirk. 

‘You're just as excited as he is,’ Will said softly. Tug tossed his head. 
In fact, both horses, sensitive to their riders’ mood, recognised the fact 
that whatever Will and Maddie had been searching for over the 
previous week, they seemed to have found it. Accordingly, they 
reacted to their riders’ new sense of purpose. They sensed that action 
lay ahead of them - and Ranger horses were bred for action. 

They cantered south and a little west until, an hour before noon, 
they reached the road that led east to the sea. Will stepped down from 
the saddle to inspect the ground, checking to make sure nobody had 
passed this way recently. It was one thing to assume that Ruhl and his 
men wouldn’t take this path. But it was wise to make sure. 

‘A cow and a cowherd went through here,’ he said. ‘Maybe two days 
ago. Since then, there appears to be nothing.’ 

‘You didn’t think Ruhl would come this way,’ Maddie pointed out. 

Will gave her a long look before replying. ‘And now I know he 
didn’t,’ he said. He swung up into the saddle and they cantered along 
the path, occasionally being forced to lie low over their horses’ necks 
to avoid overhanging trees. 

‘Looks like not too many people use this track,’ Maddie commented. 

Will said nothing. 

Eventually, the path emerged from the thick forestland that 
comprised nearly two-thirds of its length. They found themselves 
cantering in open fields and past farmsteads, with occasional stands of 
timber dotted around. And before long, Maddie smelt that heady salt 
smell once more that told her they were nearing the sea. 


In the midafternoon, they reached the coastal highway. The road 
was raised slightly above the surrounding terrain, with drainage 
ditches on either side. Will gestured for Maddie to remain on the 
lower ground off the road, out of sight. He dismounted and climbed 
up to the road, looking north and then south. 

‘All clear both ways,’ he said. Then he jerked his thumb south. 
‘Hawkshead Bay is three kilometres that way. Let’s go.’ 

The countryside changed once more. The green pastures and 
carefully tended fields gave way to coarse heathland, where scrubby 
bushes grew barely waist high and trees were few and far between. 
Will grimaced as he surveyed the land. 

‘Not a lot of cover,’ he remarked. 

Maddie glanced at him. ‘So we’ll see them coming,’ she pointed out. 

Tm more concerned that they’ll see us going,’ he remarked. 
‘Remember, it won’t just be us. We’ll have ten children with us. 
They’ll be a little hard to conceal.’ 

She pursed her lips. She hadn’t thought of that. She began to look 
from side to side, marking any places where there might be useful 
cover. Inland, about half a kilometre from the road, a row of low cliffs 
rose up from the heath. At their base, boulders were tumbled untidily. 
The cliffs were obviously unstable and prone to landslides from time 
to time. She could see several dark holes that could well mark the 
openings to caves. That meant it might be possible to find a useful 
hiding place. 

In case they needed one. And she was beginning to think they might 
need one before too long. 

The highway swung south to run close to the coastline. More cliffs 
here, she saw, falling away to the ocean below them. They were made 
mainly of clay and fell sheer to the water, looking as if they had been 
cut with a blade. The sea, running over a sandy bottom, was shallow 
and clear green. 

‘Pretty,’ she said. Will followed her line of sight and grunted. 

‘Not if you were a sailor,’ he said. ‘That water’s shallow for almost a 
kilometre out to sea. You’d need to wait for high tide to land.’ 

He had memorised a few landmarks from the map so he’d know 
when they were approaching Hawkshead Bay. Now, as they passed 
the final one, a small pond by an equally small copse of low trees, he 
called a halt. 

‘We'll leave the horses here,’ he said. ‘We’ll go ahead on foot to see 
what’s what.’ 

They left the horses concealed in the trees and made their way 
through the waist-high gorse to the next headland. Beyond that, 
according to the map, lay Hawkshead Bay. 

As they came level with the edge of the cliff, Will moved his hand in 


a palm downward gesture. Maddie went into a crouch, then, following 
her mentor’s lead, she dropped to hands and knees, crawling forward 
through the coarse undergrowth. 

If there were people in the cove, it would be asking for trouble to 
simply walk to the edge of the crest in full sight. 

Will stopped and beckoned her forward. She crawled through the 
bushes, making as little noise as possible, until she was level with him. 
Hawkshead Bay was spread out before them. 

The cliffs were lower here, around ten to fifteen metres high, and 
they sloped more than the knife-edged vertical cliffs they had been 
passing. Unlike those cliffs, which were basically clay, these were 
formed from rock and sand, interspersed with tufts of seagrass and 
bushes. At their base was a semi-circular beach of coarse sand. 

The tide was running in and she could see it forming corrugated 
ripples in the shallow sand bottom. The water was shallow for at least 
a quarter of a kilometre out to sea. 

In the centre of the beach, well above the high-water mark that was 
delineated by tangles of driftwood and seaweed, were four large tents. 
The canvas was weathered and grey and it was stretched over timber 
frames. They’d been here a while, she thought. This was a permanent 
camp. 

There was a large fireplace ten metres away from the tents — far 
enough so that smoke from the fire wouldn’t be a problem - and a 
rough wooden table and benches set under a canvas roof supported by 
a timber frame. The four sides were open. 

She counted two men moving about the camp site, although there 
could have been others concealed in the tents. Four tents would seem 
to indicate at least sixteen men in the camp, she thought. Then she 
reconsidered. The hostages would have to be kept somewhere. 

As she had the thought, Will nudged her and pointed to the cliffs on 
the left-hand side of the bay. She peered in the direction he was 
indicating and made out a dark opening in the rock, at ground level. 
As she looked more closely, she could make out a barred timber door 
across the opening. 

She revised her thinking. That was where the hostages were kept, 
she realised. 

Will had told her about Ruhl’s statement — that they had taken ten 
prisoners. She wondered how many of them were already in the cave, 
and how many were on their way here with the Stealer and the 
Storyman. 

Will leaned closer to her. ‘There’s a track leading down the cliff to 
the left of the cave. See it?’ 

Even though the nearest slaver was over a hundred metres away, 
and intent on bringing the dormant fire back to life, he barely 


breathed the words. 

Maddie scanned the cliff and could make out the track. It ran down 
through the rocks at an angle, switchbacked several times, then ended 
at the beach, twenty metres from the dark opening that marked the 
cave. She raised a thumb to indicate that she had seen it. 

‘When we get the kids out, that’s where you’ll take them. Back up to 
the top of the cliff,’ he told her. 

She turned quickly to look at him. ‘That’s where I'll take them? 
What’ll you be doing?’ 

He patted the smooth wood of his longbow, lying in the grass before 
him. 

‘TIl be making sure nobody sees you leaving.’ 


IN THE LATE afternoon, the slave party finally arrived. 

As Will had predicted, the captives trudged wearily along the 
middle of the road, their hands bound in front of them, and a heavy 
rope linking them together tied round their necks. There were six of 
them and they all looked dispirited and dejected. Ruhl and two of his 
men rode on small ponies, chivvying the captives along, urging them 
to move faster. Will recognised Ruhl and the cloaked man who had 
been with him when they had abducted Violet. 

The Storyman was recognisable as the third of those riding. The 
blue cloak, wide hat and red shoes marked him out. In addition to 
those three, there were six other men in the party. 

As the party passed close to where Will and Maddie were concealed 
in the long grass by the cliffs edge, they could hear the tinkling bells 
on the Storyman’s shoes carrying to them on the slight breeze. 

Violet and the other captives looked thoroughly cowed. Will noticed 
that they cringed away whenever the Storyman rode close to them. 
Once, he heard the blue-cloaked figure laugh as the other girl in the 
party, whom Will took to be Carrie Clover from Danvers Crossing, 
flinched away from him with a frightened cry. Will’s lips set in a tight 
line. 

The other men in the slaving party were heavily armed with an 
assortment of spears, clubs and axes, and two had swords thrust 
through their belts. They were a hard-bitten lot, bearded and 
unkempt, and dressed in rough leather and wool. Each of them had a 
short, knotted length of rope, which they used to urge the captives on 
to greater speed. 


‘Nine of them,’ Will whispered. 

‘And at least two more in the camp,’ Maddie said. 

‘And there’ll be more still in the ship’s crew when it arrives. At least 
another half dozen.’ 

Maddie chewed her lip thoughtfully. The odds were tilting a little 
too far in the enemy’s favour, she thought. Consequently, she was 
surprised by Will’s next comment. 

‘The good news is, we have more than enough arrows,’ he said 
grimly. 

Ruhl and the other two horsemen dismounted to lead the way down 
the cliff path. The line of prisoners followed them. It was obviously 
difficult going with their hands tied, and with the heavy rope linking 
them. If one slipped, the two on either side would be dragged down as 
well. They struggled awkwardly down the rough track. The other men 
brought up the rear. The track was too narrow to allow them to walk 
beside their prisoners. At least it meant they couldn’t beat the children 
with the knotted ropes. 

Slipping, sliding and stumbling, the line of captured children finally 
made their awkward way to the level ground. Ruhl and the other two 
horsemen formed up to bar their way, preventing their moving out 
onto the beach and directing them along the base of the cliff towards 
the cave. 

The two men already in the camp looked up to watch as the party 
made its way down the rough track. Maddie was interested to see that 
nobody else emerged from the tents. It would appear that the gang so 
far totalled eleven men. The man who had been tending the fire took a 
large key ring from one of the posts supporting the open-sided tent. 
Picking up a heavy club that was leaning against the table, he began 
to walk in a leisurely manner over to the cave door. 

‘Get a move on, Donald!’ Ruhl shouted roughly. ‘We haven’t got all 
day!’ 

‘And welcome back to you, Master Ruhl,’ the man replied in a bad- 
tempered tone. Nonetheless, Maddie noted that he quickened his pace. 
The new arrivals milled uncertainly by the barred gate to the cave, 
not sure what was to happen next. Will could see now that the rope 

joining them passed through metal rings on heavy boiled-leather 
collars, each one fastened with an individual lock. The man with the 
keys unlocked the barred gate. Apparently someone inside the cave 
made an attempt to come out because he snarled and prodded with 
the club into the darkness. 

Satisfied that the cave’s inhabitants were settled, he then turned to 
the first prisoner in line and unshackled the collar, prodding the boy 
with his club to drive him into the cave. 

Ruhl watched as the man called Donald repeated the process for the 


next two prisoners. Then, satisfied that things were moving smoothly, 
Ruhl moved to the eating enclosure, tying his horse to one of the 
uprights and glaring at the other man who had been in the camp and 
who now stood staring vacantly at his leader. 

‘Bring me a drink, curse you, Thomas!’ Ruhl snarled. ‘I’ve been in 
the saddle all day!’ 

‘Not a lot of love lost between them,’ Will murmured as the man 
hurried to fetch Ruhl a dark jug and several tankards. Ruhl poured a 
large measure and drank deeply, sighing with satisfaction as he 
finished. The Storyman and the other rider dismounted and joined 
him. In the hierarchy of the gang, the three of them were obviously on 
the top rank. Ruhl was the undisputed leader, and the Storyman and 
the cloaked man were his lieutenants. The others were simply the rank 
and file. 

Ruhl and his two cohorts relaxed and drank, laughing from time to 
time as they talked, while Donald and the other men shoved and 
cursed at the children, forcing them into the cave. 

‘Must be getting crowded in there,’ Maddie ventured. 

Will glanced sidelong at her. 

‘Ten prisoners in all, you said,’ she continued. ‘You’d need a pretty 
big cave to keep them all comfortable. And most caves tend to be 
small.’ 

The last prisoner was shoved roughly into the cave, then the barred 
door was slammed shut behind him and locked. From their vantage 
point on the clifftop, they could hear the rattle of the heavy key. One 
of the three who had been guarding the prisoners en route to the cove 
gathered up the heavy rope and leather collars. The man with the 
keys, Donald, returned to the central area of the camp, replacing the 
big key ring on the post whence he had taken it. 

‘Get some food ready,’ Ruhl ordered. 

Obviously Donald and the other man, Thomas, were detailed to look 
after the menial work around the camp site. Will filed that 
information away. If it came to a fight, they could be left till last. They 
were unlikely to be particularly aggressive or quick witted. Men like 
them did as they were told. They rarely thought for themselves. And, 
from what Will had seen of Ruhl so far, he seemed to be a man who 
would discourage individual thinking among his subordinates. 

The camp settled into what seemed its normal routine. Around 
seven in the evening, the man Ruhl had called Thomas took food and 
water to the cave. Donald accompanied him, unlocking the barred 
door and making sure none of the occupants tried to escape. The tide 
had turned and was beginning to run in once more, creeping slowly 
up the beach and covering the wide expanse of rippled sand that had 
been exposed by the low tide. 


Maddie and Will remained watching until the bearded Ranger 
touched her shoulder and jerked a thumb back towards the small 
stand of trees where they had left the horses. 

‘Looks like they’ve settled in for the night. We might as well get 
some rest ourselves. We’ll come back before dawn and figure a way to 
get the kids out.’ 

‘Just us, against eleven men?’ Maddie asked. 

Will gave her a long, grave look, then nodded. ‘Just us, against 
eleven men.’ 

They crept back to the copse of trees, although there was really no 
need for stealth. The slavers were all asleep in their tents and the 
beach was at least twenty metres lower than the ground on which 
they stood. They watered the horses and unsaddled them. Then they 
had a cold meal of dried beef, fruit and flat bread. Maddie lifted the 
battered old coffee pot and raised an eyebrow at Will. But he shook 
his head. 

‘No fire,’ he said briefly. ‘They might smell the smoke. Or they 
might decide to have a look around the area.’ 

They drank water from their canteens. There was no running water 
in the vicinity and the small pond they had passed was slime-covered 
and stagnant. They rolled out their blankets. Maddie looked at Will. 

‘Should we set a watch?’ she asked and he nodded. 

‘We should keep an eye on the beach to see if anything happens,’ he 
said. ‘Pll take the first four hours.’ 

She calculated quickly. That meant that Will would be standing 
watch twice during the night, to her once. She shrugged. That was 
only fair, she thought, as she crawled into her blankets. 

She watched his dark figure ghost away into the night. A few 
minutes later she was asleep. She wasn’t concerned about anyone 
catching her unawares. Bumper and Tug would give adequate warning 
if someone approached the little camp. 

But just to be on the safe side, she slept with her sling twined 
around her right hand and her shot bag beside her head. 


MADDIE AWOKE JUST before dawn. She glanced at Will’s bedroll but saw 
that it was empty. He was still at the cliff, on watch over the cove. She 
threw off her own blankets, dashed cold water over her face from her 
canteen and pulled on her boots. 

Bumper saw her moving and gave a low rumble of noise. She looked 
at him and his ears pricked up. He sensed that she was going 
somewhere and wanted to go with her. She shook her head and put 
her finger to her lips. 

‘Not now, boy. And keep silent.’ 

He shook his mane and lowered his head again, going back to 
cropping the short grass. She thought he looked a little disappointed, 
then wondered if she was being fanciful. Could a horse express 
disappointment, she wondered. Then she dismissed the thought, 
realising she could be here all day debating it and never get a 
satisfactory answer. 

She strung her bow then donned her belt, heavy with the double 
scabbard for her saxe and her throwing knife. The weight of the 
knives was counterbalanced by the pouch of lead shot on her other 
hip. Finally, she slipped her quiver over her head, adjusting it so that 
the arrows lay easy to hand over her right shoulder. Then she donned 
her cape, opening the small flap on the right shoulder that allowed 
access to the arrows. 

She moved to the edge of the copse of trees, paused and sank to one 
knee while she scanned the ground around her. She did it as Will had 
taught her: first taking a wide overview, then searching one small part 
at a time, until she was sure there was nobody in sight. 


Staying in a crouch. she planned her path where the scrubby ground 
cover was highest, and headed for the clifftop, where Will was 
keeping watch. 

She moved slowly and smoothly, placing each foot carefully, testing 
the ground underfoot before she put her full weight on it. If she felt a 
twig or a branch, she would carefully move her foot to a clear spot, 
then proceed. 

Speed is the enemy of stealth, Will had told her. You’re better to move 
slowly and silently than to rush about making noise. 

She saw the tall grass moving to her left. The pre-dawn air was still, 
with no sign of a breeze. Instantly, she froze in place. 

Trust the cloak, she thought. That and stay completely still were the 
two principal mantras of unseen movement in the Ranger Corps. 

She didn’t even turn her head, swivelling her eyes instead to focus 
on the spot where she had seen movement. After some thirty seconds, 
a large fox slipped out of the long grass and padded away, belly low to 
the ground, long bushy tail streaming behind him. He hadn’t even 
noticed her. 

‘I must be getting better at this,’ she said to herself. She wished Will 
could have seen how the fox was unaware of her presence. She could 
tell him about it, of course. But that wasn’t the same. It would seem 
like boasting. 

It is boasting, she realised. 

When she was forty metres from the cliff edge, she dropped silently 
to her hands and knees, staying below the tall grass. Even though she 
knew where Will was keeping watch, she could make out no sign of 
him. She raised her head to scan the terrain ahead of her. As she did 
so, she incautiously placed her hand on a clump of stiff, dry grass, 
causing a slight, rustling snap! as it broke. 

She paused. The sound had been so small that she was sure nobody 
would have noticed it. Then, ten metres away, in the spot where she 
knew Will was keeping watch, she saw his hand rise briefly above the 
top of the grass. 

He’d heard her. He knew she was coming. And he’d signalled her to 
let her know. 

She crawled forward, careful to make no more unnecessary noises. 
When she was two metres from Will’s position, she was able to discern 
the mottled cloak that covered him. He turned and she could see his 
bearded face in the shadow of his cowl. It was uncanny how still he 
could remain, she thought. If she hadn’t known to look for the cloak, 
she would probably never have seen him, even as close as she was. 

‘Anything happening?’ she whispered. 

‘Aside from you blundering about like a lost elephant?’ he asked, in 
the same low tone. 


She nodded, accepting the rebuke. ‘Aside from that.’ 

He tilted his head towards the rim of the cliff, a metre or so away 
from them. ‘Take a look,’ he said. Then he added, unnecessarily, she 
thought, ‘Carefully.’ 

She checked the direction of the sun. It was low and out to sea and 
a little to her left. She pulled her cowl forward to make sure her face 
was well in its shadow, then inched toward the cliff edge. Keeping her 
head below the level of the surrounding grass, she carefully parted 
several strands and peered through. 

There was a ship on the beach. 

She was about fifteen metres long, lean and narrow waisted. She 
was built for speed, Maddie thought. The hull was painted a dull 
black. She was built to be unobtrusive as well, she added mentally. 
She was pierced for six oars, three on either side. The square sail was 
loosely furled on the yardarm. From what she could see, it was made 
of black canvas. 

Behind the mast, in the centre of the deck, was a wooden cage. It 
stretched back for about a third of the ship’s length, ending a few 
metres from the steering platform. 

Will had edged up beside her, moving so silently that she had no 
idea he was there until she saw him in her peripheral vision. 

‘See the cage?’ he said softly. ‘That’s where they’ll keep the slaves. 
There'll be iron rings and shackles in there to keep them secured.’ 

‘When did she arrive?’ Maddie asked. 

‘About two hours ago. She came in on the making tide. It’s starting 
to ebb now.’ 

She noticed that the ship was canted slightly one side, as there was 
insufficient water under her to float her. The water was receding fast 
and already the bow was high and dry on the sand. 

‘We'll need to get a move on if we want to stop her,’ she said, but 
Will shook his head. 

‘She’ll need high tide to go out again, and that’s not due until six or 
seven hours after noon. She’ll go out on the ebbing tide once there’s 
enough water to float her. And she’ll wait until it’s dark, just in case 
there are any ships patrolling.’ 

Even as they were speaking, Maddie noticed, the water had receded 
to the last oar port on the black hull. 

‘How many in the crew?’ she asked. 

‘Seven. Six rowing and one helmsman. They’re in the mess tent.’ 

She changed the direction of her gaze. Up until now, her attention 
had been totally distracted by the ship. 

‘You should have noticed that yourself,’ Will admonished her gently. 

She bit her lip. He had taught her when she was viewing a scene to 
scan the entire area first, and to avoid focusing on any one object. 


Now, the first time it mattered, she had neglected to make an all- 
round sweep of the beach, concentrating instead on the black ship. 
The mess tent was the open-sided shelter on the beach. She studied it 
and could see the legs of a number of men sitting at the rough table. 
Their upper bodies were obscured by the canvas roof. She could hear 
a low murmur of voices, and occasional laughter. The cook fire was 
alight, and a column of smoke spiralled lazily into the air. 

She frowned. I’m going to have to do better, she thought. She 
realised that there was more to being a Ranger than being a crack shot 
with a bow or being able to move silently. A Ranger’s main job was to 
observe and report. 

Sensing her annoyance, Will touched her arm. 

‘Don’t worry,’ he said. ‘Learn from it. For the moment, take a good 
look at the layout of the camp, and where the cave and the cliff path 
are. Study it until you’re sure you can picture it all in your mind. Then 
we'll get back to our own camp site.’ 

She nodded, then settled down to study the beach below her, taking 
particular notice of the cave with the barred door and the rocky path 
that led down the cliff. She noted distances, angles and available cover 
between the path and the cave, then did the same with the cave and 
the tents. Finally, she set the relative position of the ship in her mind. 
When she was convinced that she had it fixed firmly in her memory, 
she squirmed back from the cliff edge and nodded to Will. 

‘Got it,’ she said. He looked at her a moment, head slightly to one 
side. 

‘How far from the cave to the mess tent?’ he asked. 

She saw again the picture of the beach she had engraved in her 
memory. ‘Thirty-five, maybe forty metres.’ 

He nodded. ‘And to the sleeping tents?’ 

‘Another ten.’ 

‘How far to the ship?’ 

‘A hundred and ten metres. And she’s a little to the right of the 
camp.’ 

‘Can you see the ship from the cave entrance?’ 

She paused, frowning. She hadn’t been expecting that question. 
Then she answered carefully. 

‘I don’t think so. The mess tent and the sleeping tents are in 
between those two points.’ 

‘Good girl.’ He touched her arm, then gestured behind them. ‘Let’s 
get back to where we can talk comfortably and we’ll go over the plan 
for tonight.’ 

‘Do we have a plan for tonight?’ she asked. 

‘We certainly do.’ 

‘Is it a good plan? Will I like it?’ she asked, grinning cheekily. 


Will regarded her solemnly for several seconds. 

‘It’s a great plan. You’re going to love it.’ 

She thought about the situation. There were two of them, and now 
that the ship’s crew had added another seven men to the enemy, it 
was two against eighteen. They were pretty long odds, no matter how 
many arrows they might have. 

Whatever the plan was, she doubted that she was going to love it. 


MILL CLEARED A patch of dirt between them and sketched with the point 
of his saxe. 

‘Here’s the cliff path, with the cave at the bottom of it ~ he began. 

‘The cave is about ten metres from the path,’ she corrected him and 
he glared at her. She shrugged. ‘You said for me to study every detail. 
That’s a detail.’ 

‘Very well.’ He amended his sketch. ‘Happy now?’ She nodded. 
‘Here’s the path. Here’s the cave. The tents are here.’ He indicated 
their position. ‘And the ship is here, down the beach.’ 

He glanced up at her. ‘Any corrections?’ he asked, a little acidly. 

She made a small disclaiming gesture with one hand. ‘No. That 
looks fine.’ 

‘Now, the tide will start coming in about four hours after noon. It’ll 
be full by seven and then it’ll start to ebb. My guess is, the Iberians 
will want to go out on the ebbing tide when it’s full dark. That’ll be 
about an hour after high tide. They'll still have enough water under 
their keel and the tide will take them out.’ 

‘Why will they wait till dark?’ Maddie asked. 

‘There are patrols. The Skandians station a ship on the east coast for 
the King’s use. She patrols these waters, keeping an eye out for 
smugglers, pirates . . . and slavers. The Iberians won’t want to run into 
her, so they’ll wait for dark. You noticed the ship is all black?’ 

She nodded. 

‘That’s because they prefer to travel by night. Now the cave is on 
the left-hand side of the bay as you look out to sea. The ship is a little 
to the right of the middle of the beach. I plan to work my way down 


the cliffs on the right side of the beach, and get within a hundred 
metres of the ship ~’ 

‘What if there’s no way down?’ she interrupted. 

He looked at her for a long moment, took a deep breath, then 
answered. ‘There is. I reconnoitred and found one while you were 
snoozing. Now don’t interrupt.’ 

‘You’ve always said I should have an inquiring mind,’ she said. 

‘I have. But not an interrupting one. If you want to inquire, wait till 
I finish. Now, once I’m down the cliff, I’m going to start shooting fire 
arrows at the ship.’ 

‘Fire arrows?’ 

He glared at her again. 

‘That wasn’t an inquiry. It was more a statement,’ she said 
apologetically. 

‘TIl let it pass. Yes, lll start shooting fire arrows. If there’s one thing 
puts the fear of the hereafter into a sailor, it’s fire on board his ship. 
Ships are full of tarred rope and dried-out canvas and pinewood. They 
burn at the first hint of a flame.’ 

‘So they’ll go running down the beach to their ship to put the fire 
out?’ Maddie asked 

Will nodded. ‘And my guess is, Ruhl and his men will help them. If 
they lose that ship, all their work goes for nothing. Once they’re all 
bunched around the ship, I’ll pick off a few of Ruhl’s men. That’ll 
lessen the odds.’ 

‘They’ll come after you as soon as you do that,’ she said. There was 
a worried tone in her voice as she thought about him facing eighteen 
men on his own. 

He shook his head dismissively. ‘That’s the idea. I’ll lead them 
away, heading back up the cliffs to the south-west. And they won’t 
come too fast. Nothing slows a man down like the thought that he 
might be running into an arrow at any minute,’ he added grimly. 

‘What do I do while all this is going on?’ she asked. 

He tapped the point of his saxe on the dirt map again, at the spot 
where the path was indicated. 

‘I want you at the bottom of the path before I start. Once they head 
down the beach to the ship, you have to let the kids out.’ He paused 
and glanced at her appraisingly. ‘Do you know where the key is?’ 

She nodded. ‘It’s on a hook on one of the mess tent support posts.’ 

‘Good girl. You get them out of the cave and lead them back up the 
path. Then head north as fast as you can. With all the commotion at 
the ship, odds are nobody will notice you going.’ 

‘And if they do?’ 

‘Well, that’s where all that practice with your bow and your sling 
will come in handy. Don’t let them get close. They’re killers and they 


won't give you a second chance. If they’re coming at you, don’t 
hesitate to shoot them.’ 

She thought about his plan for some moments. It seemed logical. It 
was simple enough, but Will had often told her that simple plans were 
the best. There was less to go wrong. 

‘All right. And do we meet up again back here?’ she asked finally. 

But he shook his head. ‘You leg it north as fast as you can. I’ll take 
Ruhl and his men out to the south-west. Then Pll shake them off and 
double back to join up with you.’ 

He sounded confident. But she knew it wouldn’t be as simple as he 
was making it out to be. He sensed her concern. 

‘If something goes wrong, head for Ambleton. It’s a large town on 
the highway, about fifteen kilometres up the coast. There’ll be a 
sheriff there and you should be safe. I’ll catch up with you eventually.’ 

She looked at him doubtfully. ‘Make sure you do.’ 

‘Trust me,’ he said. Then he added, ‘There’s another thing. Once I 
get a fire started on the ship, there’s a better than even chance that 
the Iberians won’t wait around. They may well launch her and take 
her out to sea. After all, if they lose her, they’re finished.’ 

‘And it’ll be ten or eleven hours before the tide will let them back 
in,’ Maddie said. 

‘Exactly. So that will cut down the numbers we’re facing. Any 
questions?’ 

She looked at him. He was putting himself at enormous risk, she 
knew. Her part in this was dangerous, but he was the one exposing 
himself to the enemy, in order to lead them away from her and the 
prisoners as she made their way north. But she couldn’t think of a way 
to express this to him, so she finally answered. 

‘No. It all seems clear.’ 

‘Good. Well, we’ve got five hours before we need to start moving. 
Might as well get some rest.’ 

He settled back, his head pillowed on his saddle, arms crossed on 
his chest, and pulled his cowl over his face. Maddie’s stomach was 
churning with the anticipation of the night to come. Her nerves were 
taut as a bowstring. 

‘How can you sleep at a time like this?’ she asked but the only 
answer was a low snore. She looked at him suspiciously. In the time 
she had been with him, she had never before heard him snore. 

‘You’re faking,’ she said. 

‘No. I’m really fast asleep,’ came his voice from under the cowl. 


Will rested for several hours. As the shadows began to lengthen, he 


rose and stretched. Then he fetched the case that held his spare arrows 
and the saddle bag where he kept his equipment. He unlaced the top 
of the case, glanced inside, then brought out half a dozen arrows. 
Maddie moved closer to watch him. The arrows were all wrapped in 
an open weave cloth just behind their broadheads. 

‘What are they?’ she asked curiously. She hadn’t seen them before. 
He glanced up at her. 

‘Fire arrows,’ he said. ‘It makes sense to always have a few 
prepared. The cloth behind the broadhead changes the weight 
distribution. So when I make them, I rebalance them to make sure 
they fly the same as a normal arrow. I’ve also made them a little 
longer than my normal arrows so I can get a full draw. Obviously, 
once the tip is on fire, I can’t draw one of these all the way back to the 
bow.’ 

‘Do you always carry some with you?’ she asked. 

He nodded. ‘If I started making them up now, I’d be fiddling around 
getting the balance right.’ 

‘It pays to be prepared,’ she said thoughtfully. 

‘Exactly. You never know when you're going to need something like 
this,’ he said, holding up one of the arrows. He took a small wooden 
cylinder from his equipment bag and unscrewed the lid. The cylinder 
was really a widemouthed jar containing oil and he slid three of the 
arrows into the oil, then set the cylinder down carefully, leaving the 
oil to soak into the cloth-wrapped tips of the arrows. After several 
minutes, he withdrew them, inspected them to make sure they were 
completely saturated, then wrapped the tips in a piece of oilcloth to 
stop the flammable oil evaporating. He placed the other arrows into 
the oil jar and repeated the process. 

Maddie watched him, fascinated. Once again, the thought occurred 
to her that there was more to being a Ranger than shooting straight 
and moving silently. 

‘How are you going to light them?’ she said. ‘If you start striking a 
flint and lighting a fire, they’ll spot you before you can get a shot 
away.’ 

‘Tll take a dark lantern,’ Will said. He showed her a small metal 
lantern with a candle inside. There was a shutter at the front that 
opened and closed, alternately blocking or releasing the light from the 
flame. 

She shook her head in admiration. ‘You’ve thought of everything,’ 
she said. But Will looked up at her and shook his head solemnly. 

‘I doubt it,’ he said. ‘No matter how thoroughly you plan, no matter 
how much you think you know, you’ve never thought of everything.’ 


MADDIE CROUCHED AT the top of the path leading down to the beach. The 
kidnappers and the ship’s crew were gathered in the mess tent, 
finishing their evening meal. The table was brightly illuminated by 
half a dozen lanterns. That’ll make it easier to remain unseen, she 
thought. If the men were looking into the light cast by the lanterns, 
their night vision would be ruined. 

Most of them were seated round the table. Donald and Thomas, the 
two men who had been in the camp when she and Will first arrived, 
prepared and served the meal. They then sat on the ground with their 
own food, a few metres away from the fire. 

The kidnappers and the sailors seemed to be in good spirits. Their 
conversation was noisy and animated, and laughter broke out 
frequently. She guessed they had good reason to be content. They had 
ten captives to take off to the Socorran slave markets. 

The moon rose over the ocean, bathing the water in silver light. The 
black outline of the ship stood out in stark contrast. Water was 
lapping around the hull, and the ship was no longer canted to one 
side. 

There was no sign that the captives in the cave had been fed. 
Presumably, they were given only one meal a day. Ruhl wasn’t the 
type to waste money feeding his prisoners more than they needed to 
stay alive. 

She waited, squinting at the moon with her hand held out at arm’s 
length, until it was four finger widths above the horizon. That was the 
time she had agreed with Will. By now, he’d be making his way down 
the cliffs on the northern headland of the bay. She moved in a crouch 


to the beginning of the path. She paused, checking the men in the 
mess tent once more. But they were busy eating. And, judging by the 
raucous laughter that came more frequently with each passing minute, 
they were drinking as well. 

She set her bow to one side. It would only be a hindrance as she 
made her way down the path and, in the dark, she’d probably need 
both hands free. She wound the sling around her right hand and 
started down the track to the beach. 

The footing was uneven and she went slowly, testing each step. 
Once she was below the level of the clifftop, she would be all but 
invisible against the dark cliff face. But if she were to slip and fall, the 
chances were high that she’d be heard. And someone might come 
looking to see what had caused the noise. 

Her foot slipped as she stepped on a loose layer of pebbles. Several 
of them clattered over the edge of the path, bouncing off the rocks 
below. She froze, her heart in her mouth. To her, the skittering 
pebbles sounded as loud as an avalanche. Her left hand went to the 
shot pouch, ready to select and load a lead ball into the sling. 

She waited a full minute. But there was no sign that anyone had 
heard her. Taking even greater care, she set off again, a black, uneven 
shadow sliding slowly downwards, barely visible against the dark 
background of the cliff. 

She reached the first switchback, where the path angled back on 
itself. The ground was rough and strewn with small boulders here and 
she picked her way carefully around the turn. She glanced back over 
her shoulder at the mess tent. The slavers were still intent upon their 
food and drink. A loud burst of laughter rang out. 

‘Keep making noise,’ she said under her breath. ‘That way, you 
won't hear me.’ 

The second stretch of the track was more even underfoot. She’d 
been crouching on the rougher ground higher up to maintain her 
balance, but now she straightened and moved faster until she reached 
the second switchback. She picked her way carefully around it. There 
was only twenty metres to go now and she’d be at the bottom. She 
forced herself to concentrate. With the end of the track in sight, it was 
tempting to relax and rush. Yet she continued her slow, careful pace, 
crouching once more, feeling the ground twist underfoot as she 
stepped on larger rocks, occasionally sinking into unexpected dips and 
ruts in the track. One was deeper than it looked and she jarred her 
back as she stepped into it. She grunted in surprise, then froze. But 
there was no reaction from the men at the mess tent table and she 
continued, finally stepping down onto the level ground at the foot of 
the track. 

Now she had to wait once more. As Will had once described it to 


her, a Ranger’s day seemed to be made up of hours of waiting 
followed by a few minutes of frantic, frightening action. 

She waited now for those frantic minutes to come. Her stomach was 
a tight knot. The tension was almost unbearable. She had no idea 
whether Will had reached the rocks at the base of the northern cliff 
yet. He could have fallen and injured himself. If the path he had found 
was anything like the one she’d traversed, one incautious step could 
have left him lying with a broken ankle. Or unconscious. 

The longer she waited, the worse the picture in her imagination 
became. What would she do if Will didn’t fulfil his part of the plan? If 
he was incapacitated somewhere on that cliff path, how could she get 
the children away? 

It was too late to go for help. Ambleton was the nearest settlement 
of any size. By the time she got there and brought help back to 
Hawkshead Bay, the slavers and the children would be long gone, 
heading for the Socorran slave market and a life of misery. 

Could she somehow set fire to the ship, then double back up the 
beach to release the children? She discarded the idea almost as soon 
as she thought of it. The chances that she could make it across the 
open beach unobserved were slim to none. And she needed Will to 
draw off the pursuit to the south while she got the children safely 
away. 

She thought of another option. She had two dozen arrows in her 
quiver and there were eighteen men sitting round the table. She could 
simply start shooting at them. She’d take them by surprise, possibly 
drive them off in panic. 

Then she considered the plan realistically. She might get two of 
them, even three if she was fast enough. But they weren’t simple 
villagers to be frightened off by a surprise attack out of the darkness. 
They were ruthless men with an investment to protect. They were 
armed and, she assumed, experienced fighting men. They’d go to 
ground, taking cover behind the tents or the table, or the large rock 
outcrops that dotted the beach. Then they’d begin to move to outflank 
her, and sooner or later, she’d be overwhelmed. 

Besides, she thought bitterly, she’d left her bow at the top of the 
cliff. 

She sighed. There was nothing she could do if Will didn’t make it to 
the rocks on the south side of the cove. She’d have to watch helplessly 
while the children were herded aboard the ship and taken away. 

Then she saw it. A flash of light, briefly visible among the dark 
jumble of distant rocks. Will must have opened the shutter on his dark 
lantern to light one of the fire arrows. Then it was gone as he closed 
the shutter. 

But now she thought she could see a pinpoint of light among the 


rocks. She realised it was the glowing tip of one of the fire arrows. She 
glanced back fearfully at the slavers. But they were sitting in a circle 
of bright light and hadn’t noticed the brief flash from the rocks. 

As she watched, the yellow pinpoint arced up into the night sky, 
then curved down towards the black ship. It seemed to strike close to 
the base of the mast. There it remained, still visible, but not growing 
any larger for the moment. It must have hit in a clear section of deck, 
where there was nothing flammable to catch alight. The arrow would 
burn itself out and the ship would remain unharmed. 

She cursed silently. 

Another pinpoint briefly soared, then descended. This one travelled 
on a higher arc that seemed to end in the middle of the vessel’s 
loosely furled sail. 

And this time, it was seen by one of the slavers. 

‘What was that?’ The blue-cloaked figure of the Storyman, who was 
sitting facing the ocean, suddenly sat up straight, pointing towards the 
ship. 

Ruhl looked at him with idle curiosity. ‘What?’ he demanded. He 
was replete with good food and wine and not in the mood to be 
disturbed. 

The Storyman continued pointing and the others turned, casually, to 
look at what he was indicating. 

‘It was a light,’ he said. ‘Looked like a falling star. And it came down 
on the ship. There’s another!’ 

He added the last two words in a shout as a third fire arrow soared 
briefly across the cove. Even as it struck near the base of the mast, 
yellow flame suddenly flared in the sail, as Will’s previous shot finally 
ignited the tarred canvas. 

‘Fire arrows!’ the Iberian captain shouted. ‘Someone’s trying to burn 
La Bruja!’ 

Chairs crashed over backwards as the men leapt to their feet. The 
Iberian crew were the first to react, sprinting across the sand to save 
their ship. Another source of flame was visible at the base of the mast 
now, then a fourth point of light soared across the sky and struck the 
side of the hull. 

The fires in the sail and at the base of the mast were burning 
steadily. But they were yet to attain the fierce, uncontrollable rage 
that would spell the end of the ship. An unbidden memory of her 
Iberian classes strayed into Maddie’s mind as she watched. 

‘La Bruja. The witch,’ she murmured. That was the name of the ship. 

‘Help us!’ the Iberian captain stopped and yelled at the slavers, who 
were standing uncertainly by the table. He beckoned furiously with 
his arm, waving them to follow. Already his own crew had reached 
the ship and were dashing sea water on the flames at the base of the 


mast. The sail, gradually beginning to burn with more intensity, was 
out of their reach. 

‘If we lose the ship, we lose everything!’ he shouted and that 
seemed to penetrate the stasis that gripped Ruhl and his men. 

‘Come on!’ the Stealer shouted, and led them running down to the 
ship. The captain was yelling at his men, ordering them to let the 
yardarm with its burning sail fall, then smother the flames with 
buckets of water. 

As they did, another fire arrow hissed down, landing in the bow of 
the ship, where coils of tarred rope were lying ready for use. The 
flame shot up, licking at the tar, melting it, then igniting it. 

‘Put that out!’ the captain yelled at Ruhl and his men. His own crew 
almost had the burning sail under control. As Maddie watched, they 
heaved a still burning remnant over the side into the sea. There was 
an immense hiss and a cloud of steam. Realising that there was 
nobody paying any attention to the camp site, she darted out from the 
shadows and ran towards the mess tent with its abandoned table and 
overturned chairs. In her haste, she went to the wrong upright and 
had a moment of panic when she saw there were no keys hanging 
there. Then she re-oriented herself and saw them hanging on the next 
post. She seized them and turned towards the cave. 

In the bow of the ship, the coil of rope had begun to burn fiercely, 
and the flames spread to a spare sail furled and stowed along the 
bulwark. Ruhl and his men beat at the flames with their jackets and 
cloaks. Unfamiliar with the layout of the ship, they didn’t know where 
to lay their hands on the buckets that the sailors were using. The 
captain realised this and sent two of his men forward, laden with half 
a dozen buckets. The men began to hurl sea water on the flames, 
slowly bringing them under control. 

Ruhl searched frantically for the source of the arrows. 

‘Who’s shooting at us?’ he screamed in fury. As he said the words, 
another arrow hissed down. But this wasn’t a fire arrow. It was a war 
arrow and it buried itself in the chest of the man beside him. 

The slaver staggered under the impact of the heavy shaft, then fell 
across the burning sail, extinguishing some of the flames. Ruhl looked 
around, in time to see another fire arrow arc up from the rocks. It was 
Will’s final fire arrow, but there was no way the panicked men on the 
ship could know that. 

‘They’re in the rocks at the base of the cliff!’ Ruhl shouted, pointing 
to the spot where he’d seen that curving light begin. He felt the deck 
of the ship lurch under him and looked around to see the captain 
severing the anchor rope with a small axe. La Bruja began to move. 
Ruhl ran down the deck, grabbing the captain’s arm. 

‘What are you doing? Are you mad?’ 


The captain glared at him. His face was smeared with ash from the 
burning sail and his arm was red and blistered where the flames had 
seared him as he had helped throw it overboard. He was in no mood 
to argue with Ruhl. He knew how quickly fire could claim his ship. 

Tm getting her out of danger. She’s a sitting duck here and I’m not 
risking her!’ 

The ebbing tide was moving the ship faster and faster. Ruhl looked 
around in desperation. 

‘They’re in the rocks!’ he shouted. ‘The archers are in the rocks! We 
can catch them!’ 

‘Then do so! I’ll leave two of my men with you.’ The captain 
glanced down the deck, assessing his crew. ‘Enrico! Anselmo! Go with 
Sefior Ruhl!’ He looked back at Jory Ruhl. ‘You’d better go if you’re 
going. We’ll return tomorrow.’ 

Ruhl hesitated a moment, then came to a decision. He leapt over the 
bulwark, landing in waist-deep water, yelling at his men to follow. He 
heard a series of splashes behind him as he waded ashore. Glancing 
back, he saw his men and the two Iberian sailors forcing their way 
against the tide behind him. 

He staggered onto dry sand, then stumbled, saving his life. An 
arrow sliced through the air just over his head. He looked at the rocks. 
He had no idea how many archers were hidden there but he realised 
that he and his men were armed with nothing but knives. 

‘Get your weapons!’ he shouted as an arrow slammed into the upper 
arm of the man nearest him. The slaver cried out in pain, but it was a 
glancing blow and the arrow tore free. One of his companions quickly 
bound the flesh wound with his neck scarf. 

‘He’s okay!’ he called to Ruhl. 

The Stealer nodded, then, crouching in an unwitting attempt to 
avoid further arrows, led his men up the beach to the camp. 


MADDIE HAD REACHED the barred gate that closed the entrance to the 
cave. She was fumbling with the keys, searching for the correct one. 
Inside the cave, she heard a querulous voice cry out. Obviously, the 
prisoners thought the time had come for them to be taken to the ship. 
They could see only a dark, cloaked figure at the entrance. One of 
them began to cry. 

‘Quiet!’ she hissed. ‘It’s all right! I’m here to help you. I ~ 

She became aware of running feet behind her and whirled around. 
Ruhl and his men were racing back up the sand towards her. For a 
moment, she thought she’d been discovered and she reached into her 
shot pouch to load her sling. 

Then she heard Ruhl issuing a string of orders. 

‘Get your weapons! Brad, bring your crossbow! They’re in the rocks 
at the base of the cliff. Spread out, use cover as much as you can!’ 

Maddie pressed herself against the dark rock face beside the gate. 
Inside, one of the children was still crying. She could hear another 
making soothing noises and trying to comfort his companion. She 
wished fervently that they’d both shut up. All she needed now was for 
Ruhl or one of his men to come and see what was happening. 

The Stealer was still yelling orders and she turned back to the cave, 
hoping that the slavers wouldn’t hear her above his shouting. 

‘Quiet!’ she hissed again. ‘Quiet or Pll come in there and whip you!’ 
She was reluctant to threaten the obviously terrified children that 
way, but it seemed to have the desired effect. The crying died away to 
a few desperate muffled sobs. She shrugged. She’d make it up to the 

unfortunate child later. 


intone anne nl 


In the rocks at the base of the cliffs, Will had been studying his 
handiwork with grim satisfaction. The black ship was now halfway 
out of the bay, drifting on the outgoing tide while her reduced crew 
struggled to get a pair of oars in the water. 

He’d had a moment of panic when Ruhl had led his men back to the 
tents. At the time, he feared that someone had spotted Maddie. Then 
he heard the slaver yelling orders and realised they were fetching 
their weapons before coming after him. 

‘Should have thought of that,’ he muttered. It was one of those 
unforeseeable things that can spoil a plan. He hoped they hadn’t 
caught Maddie napping. Then he saw the slavers heading back down 
the beach again, rushing from cover to cover. 

He thought about whittling their numbers down a little but rejected 
the idea. If he made things too risky for them now, they might stay in 
cover close to the camp, and that would ruin Maddie’s chances of 
getting the children out. He needed to let them reach the rocks, 
needed them to follow him as he led them away. 

‘Time enough to reduce their numbers tomorrow,’ he said and 
began to make his way up the rough path to the clifftop. 

Without thinking about it, he moved silently and swiftly, as he had 
practised for so many years. Then he realised that this wasn’t the time 
for stealth. He wanted them to see him and to follow him. There was a 
small pile of rocks on the edge of the path and he nudged them over 
with his boot, sending them clattering and bouncing down the cliff 
face. 

Ruhl heard the noise, looked up and saw the dark figure halfway up 
the cliff. 

‘There they go!’ he yelled, pointing the way. Then he led a rush 
towards the base of the cliff. One of his men, armed with a crossbow, 
stopped and knelt down to aim. He aimed the weapon at the dark 
figure on the path and tripped the trigger. 

Will heard the all too recognisable slamming sound of a crossbow 
releasing and dropped flat to the ground. A second later, the heavy 
quarrel buzzed overhead and screeched off the rocks, its iron point 
striking sparks where it hit. 

The crossbowman stood. He had seen his target drop to the ground 
as he shot. 

‘I got him! he yelled in triumph. 

Ruhl snarled at him. ‘You missed him, you fool! There he goes 
again!’ 

The dark figure was back on his feet, moving quickly to the crest of 
the cliff. As Ruhl urged his men on, the crossbowman paused to 


reload. He put his foot into the stirrup at the front of the short, stubby 
bow, and heaved back on the thick string with both arms. Will turned 
as he reached the top of the path. The crossbowman was in the open, 
straining at the heavy string on his weapon. Will hated crossbowmen. 
He nocked an arrow, drew back and released, sending a shaft flashing 
down the cliff face. 

It struck the crossbowman full in the chest. He gave a shriek of 
pain, then staggered back and fell, dropping his weapon. Ruhl paused 
to take it from his lifeless hands, and dragged the quiver of short, 
heavy quarrels free. Then he glanced back up to the top of the cliff. 
But the dark figure, who had been briefly silhouetted when he turned 
to shoot, was gone. 

‘Come on!’ he yelled, leading a renewed rush. ‘There’s only one 
man!’ 

As he ploughed up the path, it occurred to him that it might be only 
one man, but the casual ease with which he had picked off the 
crossbowman might prove to be a problem. 


—— — a 


The lock on the gate was stiff and Maddie wrestled with it for what 
seemed like a lifetime before it suddenly sprang free. She dragged the 
gate open and was met by a chorus of frightened voices. In the 
darkness, she sensed rather than saw the children inching back - away 
from her. 

‘It’s all right. I’m a friend. I’m here to help you.’ 

She tried to make her voice calm and reassuring. But the tension 
and excitement made it come out like a high-pitched, nervous shriek. 
She realised that they could only see her as a cloaked silhouette 
against the lights on the beach. She swung her cloak off and held her 
arms out. 

‘Look! I’m a girl! I’m a Ranger and I’m here to help you. Come on 
now.’ 

Her eyes were becoming accustomed to the darkness in the cave and 
she could make them out now - a group of dim shapes huddled 
together. One, a boy who was taller than the others, stepped forward 
suspiciously. 

‘You’re not a Ranger. Girls aren’t Rangers,’ he said. 

She took a deep breath. She wanted to grab his nose and drag him 
out of the cave. But she knew if she did that, she’d never get the rest 
of them moving. They’d huddle together and cry. She forced herself to 
be calm, forced her voice into a lower, more normal, register. 

‘Well, Iam. My name’s Maddie and I’m apprenticed to Will Treaty.’ 

There was a low murmur of recognition. Everyone had heard of Will 


Treaty. She realised the power of the name and invoked it again. 

‘Will wants you to come with me and go back up the cliff. He’ll 
meet up with us tomorrow, after he’s finished off the Stealer and his 
friends. Now come on.’ 

They hesitated still and she took the tall boy’s arm. ‘What’s your 
name?’ she asked. 

‘Tim. Tim Stoker.’ 

‘Well, listen to me, Tim. I need you to help me. Take charge of the 
little ones and get them up that path. Pll bring up the rear to make 
sure no one follows us. All right?’ 

She made her voice as calm and reassuring as she could, looking 
steadily into his eyes. She saw his back straighten as he accepted the 
job she’d give him. 

‘All right,’ he said. Then he turned to the others. ‘Follow me, 
everyone. Do as the Ranger says. It’s all right. She’ll look after us.’ 

Nervously, reluctantly, they began to move out of the cave, the tall 
boy leading the way. Maddie stood to one side, ushering them out, 
pointing them towards the cliff path, shoving them gently on their 
way. Moving with a maddening lack of speed, they began to climb the 
rough track behind Tim Stoker. 


The Storyman was a coward. 

He was more than happy to frighten young children with tales of 
the Stealer in the Night, and the terrible things that would follow if 
they told their parents one word about him. But when it came to 
following a skilled archer up a dark cliff, that was another matter 
altogether. 

He too had noticed the casual ease with which Will had brought 
down the man with the crossbow. He’d seen another gang member 
dropped cold on the deck of the ship, and a third spun around by an 
arrow through the arm. He wasn’t going to chance that he’d be the 
next victim. It was one thing to terrify helpless children. Facing a 
skilled and determined warrior was another matter altogether. 

He hesitated at the base of the cliff. He looked back uncertainly 
towards the camp, then narrowed his eyes. Something was moving on 
the path by the cave where the prisoners were confined. He strained 
his eyes and uttered a low curse. There was a line of figures wending 
their way up the path. 

He turned back to alert his companions. But the nearest was 
halfway up the cliff, and Jory himself was already scrambling over the 
crest. He came to a decision. Let Jory and the others take care of the 
lone archer. He’d recapture the prisoners, who had somehow escaped. 


He turned and began to run back towards the camp site. 


Will saw the first figure come over the crest of the cliff, crouching low 
to avoid an arrow. He snorted disdainfully. If he wanted to, he could 
drop the man easily, crouching or not. But that wasn’t his task at the 
moment. He had to lead them away to give Maddie a chance. 

He started to run through the waist-high scrub. Then he stopped, 
grabbed a nearby bush and shook it violently, kicking at its lower 
branches to snap them. 

Ruhl heard him. He looked in the direction of the sound and saw 
the dark figure moving away. 

‘This way!’ the Stealer yelled, then added, ‘Spread out! Don’t make 
an easy target!’ 

Will nodded in satisfaction. He’d keep making noise and letting 
them see him until dawn. Then, when he’d led them far to the south, 
he’d start moving more cautiously and double back to meet Maddie. 


—--- aT onl 


Maddie heard feet pounding on the beach as the Storyman 
approached. She was a few metres from the cave, ready to intercept 
any pursuit. The last of the children was halfway to the first 
switchback, some five metres above the beach. She shrank back 
against the rough cliff face, pulling the cloak around her. She took a 
shot from her pouch and loaded it into the sling. 

The Storyman burst into sight from behind the tents and ran past 
without seeing her, moving too fast for her to react. He plunged up 
the path after the children, eating up the distance with his long 
strides. They began to cry out in terror as they saw the frightening 
blue-cloaked figure chasing them. The last in line, a girl, tried to run 
and slipped on the loose shale. Then the Storyman was upon her, his 
cloak swirling around him like the wings of some evil night creature. 
He dragged her upright, shouting furiously at her. The girl cried in 
terror, held fast in his grip. 

Maddie hesitated. If she threw now, the shot might well hit the girl. 
‘Didn’t I tell you what would happen if you disobeyed? Didn’t I? 
Didn’t I? The Storyman shook the girl violently and she screamed all 

the louder as her terror grew. 

‘Leave her alone! Let her go, you coward!’ 

The young voice cut through the Storyman’s shouting and the girl’s 
sobs. It was Tim Stoker, the tall boy Maddie had ordered to lead the 
way. He came plunging back down the cliff path now, shoving past 


the other children, sliding and slipping on the loose rocks. Off balance 
and unable to stop, he blundered awkwardly into the Storyman, who 
released the girl, throwing her back against the cliff face. He grabbed 
Tim’s collar instead, reaching with his free hand to a draw a long- 
bladed knife from a boot sheath. 

‘Defy me, would you? Let’s see how brave you are when I cut you, 
you little swine!’ 

His arm went back, preparing to bring the blade across the boy’s 
throat in a long slashing movement. Maddie knew she had to risk a 
shot now. If she hesitated, Tim would die. 

She whipped the sling over and forward. The lead ball caught the 
moonlight, glinting once as it flashed towards its target. Then it 
smashed home below the Storyman’s raised right arm. 

He gasped with the shock and the sudden, savage pain as the heavy 
lead ball splintered a rib. He dropped the knife and released his grip 
on Tim’s collar. He drew in a breath to scream and the action caused 
him more agony as the jagged ends of the fractured rib grated 
together. He screamed even louder, clasping both hands to his 
shattered side. He turned, stumbled on the uneven footing, then 
realised that there was nothing but air beneath his right foot. 

For a moment, he seemed to waver, tottering off balance as he 
slowly leaned further over the drop. Then he fell, landing with a 
sickening crunch on the rocks below. 

Maddie was already moving up the path. She gently caught hold of 
the young girl and helped her to her feet. 

‘Come on, my dear one. You’re safe now,’ she said. 

The little girl looked up at her, wide eyed. Then, slowly, a smile 
spread over her face as she realised that the terrifying Storyman was 
gone. 

‘I am. I’m safe now,’ she repeated. 

Maddie patted her shoulder and gently shoved her on her way up 
the cliff once more. The other children, who had been frozen in place, 
slowly began to move again. 

‘Faster!’ Maddie urged, with an edge on her voice. ‘You’ve got to 
move faster.’ 

She turned back to help Tim Stoker to his feet. He had been 
sprawled on the rocks when the Storyman had released him. His face 
was white with fear as he remembered how close he had come to 
dying. 

‘You’re a brave boy,’ she told him. It didn’t occur to her that he was 
only a few years younger than she. ‘Are you all right?’ 

He nodded, not trusting himself to speak, knowing his voice would 
quaver uncontrollably. She put a hand on his shoulder and urged him 
up the path after the others. 


‘Get moving, Tim. We have to get out of here.’ She realised that it 
might help if she gave him a further task. ‘Keep them moving. Get 
them to move faster. Can you do that for me?’ 

His eyes were huge, the fear still in them. Then he gradually 
brought himself under control and nodded. 

‘Wh-where’s the Storyman?’ he asked. He still wasn’t sure what had 
happened. One moment he was staring at that long knife as it 
prepared to slash down at him. The next, he was sprawling on the 
rocky path. Maddie squeezed his shoulder reassuringly. 

‘You don’t need to worry about him any more,’ she said. ‘He’s dead.’ 

‘Dead?’ he repeated, wanting to be sure. She nodded emphatically. 

‘Stone dead,’ she said, suddenly aware of the unintended irony. Tim 
studied her face for a few seconds, then turned away, starting up the 
cliff. 

‘TIl keep them moving,’ he said. She watched him go and let out a 
long, pent-up breath. Then, just to make sure, she moved to the edge 
of the cliff and peered over. 

The Storyman was a dark shape on the rocks below. His cloak 
fluttered in the breeze. He had landed on his back across an 
upthrusting rock and now his body was twisted at an unnatural angle. 
There was no sign of movement. 

‘Tell that in one of your stories,’ she said savagely. Then she started 
up the path after the children. 


MADDIE REACHED THE top of the cliff path to find the ten former prisoners 
huddled together, waiting for her. She retrieved her bow from the 
long grass where she had left it earlier that evening. She shook her 
head at the thought of it. It seemed to be days since the time when she 
had started down the path, not hours. 

‘Let’s move away from the cliff edge,’ she said. She was conscious 
that, at any moment, Ruhl might give up his pursuit of Will and return 
to the camp to find his prisoners gone. There was no sense in standing 
against the skyline so that they could be seen from the beach. 

The children shuffled a few metres away from the cliff, then stood 
in a half circle, watching her expectantly. There were six boys and 
four girls. She judged their ages to range from around ten to fourteen. 
She scanned their faces and saw a mixture of fear, bewilderment and 
relief. She took a few deep breaths. The adrenaline was still coursing 
through her veins following the encounter with the Storyman and she 
knew that when she was excited or tense, her voice tended to go up 
into a shrill register. She had the good sense to realise that would be 
anything but encouraging for the children watching her. 

‘All right,’ she said, when she was sufficiently calm. ‘Here’s what’s 
happening. You were captured by a slaving gang.’ 

‘We were taken by the Stealer in the Night. He’s a spook,’ one of the 
younger girls corrected her. At the mention of the name, the others 
looked around nervously. Unconsciously, they moved closer together. 

Maddie shook her head and continued in a patient tone. ‘He’s not a 
spook and you don’t have to be frightened of him any more. He’s just 
a man — but he is a very bad man and he’s a slave trader. He was 


going to sell you all as slaves.’ 

‘He said he was going to lock us away in a dark, dark dungeon and 
rats would eat our toes and ghouls would drink our blood in the night 
and he’d take out our eyes if we ever disobeyed him.’ That was one of 
the younger boys. The others all mumbled agreement. Maddie made a 
calming gesture. 

‘He just said that to frighten you,’ she told them. And it worked, she 
thought to herself. She paused, remembering the calming power of 
Will’s name when she had used it earlier that evening. Fight a spirit 
with a legend, she thought. 

‘Now, tell me, how many of you have heard of Will Treaty?’ 

Ten hands raised in unison and, in spite of the gravity of the 
situation, she had to smile. Everyone had heard of Will Treaty. 

‘Well, Will Treaty is my master, and he’s going to help us.’ 

Predictably, they all looked around to see where he was and she 
added, with a little asperity, ‘He’s not here now. He’s gone to chase 
the Stealer and his men away.’ 

That wasn’t exactly the way of it, she thought, but it was close 
enough for the moment. She decided the exact truth could stand a 
little colouring. 

‘And when he catches the Stealer, he’s going to kill him,’ she told 
them. That seemed to give them a certain amount of encouragement. 
They liked the idea of the famous Will Treaty killing the Stealer who 
had caused them so much pain and terror. 

‘How will he kill him?’ asked the boy who had spoken earlier. She 
looked at him, realising that, being a boy, he wanted grim and gory 
details. But she didn’t think the time was right for that. 

‘Never you mind. He’ll find a way.’ 

‘I hope he hurts him!’ the boy said viciously. ‘I hope he really, really 
hurts him.’ 

Tm sure he will, and we’ll ask him all about it when we see him,’ 
she said. Then she clapped her hands together to get their attention 
away from the Stealer and his imminent, painful demise. ‘Now!’ she 
said briskly. ‘We have to get moving. We can’t stay here and we have 
to get to Ambleton as fast as we possibly can. The bigger ones can go 
on foot. But you smaller children can ride.’ 

She put her fingers in her mouth and gave out a low whistle. She 
heard a brief whinny in reply, then Tug and Bumper trotted out of the 
dark. She and Will had brought them forward earlier in the evening, 
sensing that some of the smaller children might need to ride. 

Will had declined to take Tug with him. 

‘TIl want to let Ruhl keep me in sight when I’m leading him away. If 
I’m mounted, he’ll give up. Or he’ll realise I’m faking if I don’t make a 
clean getaway. Better to leave both horses with you. They can help 


with the children.’ 

She assessed the group now, selecting the youngest of the children. 

‘You three,’ she said, pointing to a boy and two girls who looked to 
be about ten years old. ‘Do you want to ride on Will Treaty’s famous 
horse, Tug?’ 

Tug rattled his mane and looked approvingly at her. I always knew I 
liked you. 

But of course, Maddie didn’t hear him. The three children stared 
round-eyed at the stocky grey and nodded their heads. 

‘Come on then.’ She lifted the first girl to place her in the saddle. 
Then she had second thoughts. She set the girl down and moved to 
face Tug, searching her memory for the code phrase Will had told her 
so casually on the day she was given Bumper. Finally, it came to her. 

‘Do you mind?’ she said softly. She hoped the phrase would be 
acceptable for a third party. Tug’s intelligent eyes met hers. His head 
went up and down two or three times. 

She had been pretty sure he wouldn’t buck off a small child, but it 
paid to make certain. 

She picked the girl up again and boosted her into the saddle. 
Maddie kept one hand on her arm as she looked warily at Tug. 

‘Don’t do anything silly, will you?’ she said. Tug turned his head to 
look her in the eyes. She could almost swear that if he could have 
raised an eyebrow, he would have. But he didn’t buck or plunge. 
Heartened, she picked up the second child, a boy this time, and lifted 
him onto the horse’s back as well. Again, Tug stood steadily and she 
knew it was all right. She boosted the third child up. Even their 
combined weight was a light load for the hardy little horse, she knew. 
She nodded her thanks to Tug and moved to stand by Bumper. 

‘Do you want to ride this horse?’ she asked another of the younger 
ones. 

The little girl nodded, then asked, ‘Whose famous horse is this?’ 

Bumper neighed. The sound was amazingly like a snigger. She 
thought quickly. 

‘Have you heard of Will Treaty’s famous friend, Sir Horace, the 
Oakleaf Knight?’ 

The girl nodded. 

‘This is his horse.’ 

I most certainly am not! I wouldn’t want a big lump like him riding me. 

She moved closer to Bumper and whispered, ‘Just go along with it, 
will you? And how do you know my dad is a big lump?’ 

He’s a knight. They’re all big lumps. But all right, hoist her up. 

‘Don’t break her, all right?’ She wasn’t sure if Bumper needed to 
hear his code phrase as well but she said it anyway. 

Oh really! 


She lifted the little girl into the saddle and looked around for 
another small child. Tim Stoker raised a hand to catch her attention. 

‘Miss Maddie?’ 

She rolled her eyes. She felt positively ancient. ‘Maddie will do, 
Tim. What is it?’ 

‘Rob here has a bad leg. The Storyman burnt him with a hot iron.’ 
He indicated another boy, around his own age. Rob was shorter 
than Tim, and a little stockier. If he rode on Bumper, she wouldn’t be 

able to put a third child on him as well. But she shrugged. The 
remaining children were all older and bigger. She gestured to Rob. 

‘Up you go then, Rob. Mind that leg.’ 

She helped him put his foot in the stirrup. His right leg, she saw 
now, was heavily bandaged. He swung gingerly up into the saddle, 
sitting behind the girl. 

She turned to face the remaining five children. 

‘All right, we have to go now. And we have to go quickly. I know 
some of you aren’t feeling well and you haven’t been properly fed for 
days — or even weeks. But I want to ask this one effort from you. If 
you become too tired, let me know and you can ride one of the horses 
for a while. All right?’ 

Mutely, they all nodded. 

‘Then come on. We’re going to jog for ten minutes, then walk for 
twenty. We’ve got a lot of ground to cover and we’ve got to do it as 
fast as possible. Ready? Let’s go.’ 

She led the way, jogging steadily, with Bumper on her right and Tug 
on his far side. The children hesitated, then followed in a ragged 
formation. Their feet rustled and shuffled through the coarse grass. 
Then they reached the high road and the going was easier. They had 
been badly treated and ill fed, she knew. But they were children and 
she knew that children were usually fit. They’d manage. They’d have 
to manage. She was aware of someone beside her on her left. She 
looked around and saw Tim jogging there. He was frowning. 

‘Maddie?’ he said, his voice jerky and staccato as his feet hit the 
road. 

‘What is it, Tim?’ 

‘If Will Treaty is chasing the Stealer, why do we have to get away 
from here?’ 

She opened her mouth to answer, then hesitated, looking round. 
None of the others seemed to have heard his question. 

‘Just keep that thought to yourself, will you?’ she said. 

She saw the understanding dawning in his eyes. He nodded once, 
then dropped back to his former place. 


The night wore on, and Will continued his game of cat and mouse 
with the slavers, letting them get closer to him, tantalising them with 
a quick sight of him, then moving quietly and surreptitiously away. It 
was a fine line to tread, keeping them on the hook without letting 
Ruhl know that he was doing so intentionally. But once the pattern 
was set and Ruhl accepted it, there was no risk that he’d give up the 
pursuit. 

He recalled all he knew about Ruhl. In the days following Alyss’s 
death, he had interviewed as many of his former victims as he could. 
And he’d interrogated the members of his gang that he’d caught. 

He had built up a picture of a cruel, ruthless and pitiless man. 
Intelligent, but with a fatal flaw. He could not stand to be crossed or 
thwarted. If that ever happened, Ruhl would be overcome with a 
blind, unreasoning rage and desire for revenge. 

‘Much like I was,’ he muttered to himself. 

That rage would often cloud Ruhl’s judgement and lead him to 
hasty, ill-considered decisions. 

This was how Will believed that if he could spoil Ruhl’s plan to get 
the children away, the slaver would pursue him unrelentingly and 
single-mindedly, intent only on revenge. And so it was proving. 

As the dark hours slipped away, Will led the pursuit farther and 
farther south, knowing with grim satisfaction that Maddie was herding 
the children in the opposite direction as fast as their legs, and the two 
horses, could carry them. 

He glanced at the sky to the east. The first vague fingers of light 
were stealing above the horizon. Here and there, an occasional bird 
began calling, predicting the coming dawn. 

‘Time to make myself scarce,’ he said. Once daylight came, it would 
be more difficult, with the lack of real cover available in the area. He 
let himself be seen once more, hearing the shouts of his pursuers. 
Then he crouched, staying just below the long coarse grass, and 
turned hard to the right. He covered two hundred metres this way, 
then dropped to the ground, pulling the cloak around him. He drew 
the saxe from its sheath and held it ready, hearing the rustling blunder 
of the slavers off to his left. He’d done this so often before that he 
knew that they could pass within a few metres of him and never be 
aware of his presence. The only way they might discover him was if 
one of them chanced to tread on him. He gripped the saxe a little 
more firmly. 

If that happened, it would be bad luck, slaver. 

He listened as they trampled through the long grass and low bushes, 
passing him by. The nearest pursuer passed twenty metres away. He 
waited till the noise of their passage dwindled, then died. Then he 
rose, still in a crouch, and began to ghost his way back towards the 


north. 


DAWN WAS SEVERAL hours behind them and the children straggled 
wearily along the road. They walked with heads down and lowered 
eyes, looking only at the next metre of hard, dusty road that lay ahead 
of them. 

Maddie had abandoned the attempt to alternate jogging and 
walking. They simply couldn’t maintain that pace and when she set 
them jogging, the weaker ones dropped behind, until they were 
moving in a long, uneven line that stretched for a hundred metres 
along the road. And the longer they jogged, the longer that line 
became, as the rearmost children dropped further and further behind. 
Before long, she realised, without her on their heels to urge them 
along, they’d begin to drop out and collapse by the roadside. 

Aware of the possibility of pursuit, she kept casting anxious eyes to 
the horizon in the south, looking for the first sign of the slavers 
coming after them. Although she had immense confidence in Will’s 
ability to lead them away, she was conscious of something he had told 
her over and over again during her training. 

Any plan can go wrong, he’d say, and most of them do, sooner or later. 
Always be prepared for things to go wrong. If they do, you’ll be ready for 
them. If they don’t, you'll be pleasantly surprised. 

It was because of the fear of pursuit that she wanted them close, 
where she could see them and protect them if danger approached. 

So now they walked, trudging along, feet dragging. And she moved 
continually around the little group, urging the slower members on to 
greater efforts, pleading with them, cajoling them, threatening them — 
anything to keep them putting one foot in front of the other. She was 


tired herself, but she was too keyed up to notice the fact. 

‘Come on, Julia,’ she said to one of the older girls for perhaps the 
hundredth time. ‘If the little ones can keep going, so can you.’ 

Julia, predictably, burst into tears and stopped walking, head down, 
hands knuckling her streaming eyes. 

‘It’s not fair,’ she wailed. ‘I want to ride. It’s my turn to ride.’ 

Maddie had been alternating the riders, giving each child a turn to 
rest on horseback for fifteen minutes at a time. Julia, she knew, had 
been in the previous group and had dismounted, complaining about 
the fact, only five minutes previously. Her turn wouldn’t come again 
for another twenty-five minutes at least. 

Maddie glared at her. ‘Keep moving,’ she ordered. 

Julia pouted. ‘Why can’t Rob walk? He’s been riding the whole 
time. It’s not fair.’ 

Maddie thought grimly that if she heard Julia utter the phrase it’s 
not fair one more time, she would slap her. Rob was the boy with the 
burnt leg. He had offered to take his place among the walkers but he 
limped so badly and he was so slow that he held the entire group 
back. She had decided he should continue riding, while the other nine 
alternated places. 

‘Rob has a bad leg,’ she pointed out. 

Julia glared at her. ‘Well, both my legs are sore so I want to ride 
too.’ 

Rob had overheard the exchange. Everyone had. He leaned down 
towards Maddie now. 

‘TIl walk for a while,’ he said. ‘She can take my place.’ 

Maddie looked up at him, her face grim. ‘No, she can’t,’ she said 
firmly. ‘There’s nothing wrong with her legs. She’s just being selfish.’ 

Julia sniffed. The tears were going to start again, Maddie thought. 
She moved closer to the girl and spoke in a low voice that only Julia 
could hear. 

‘See that mound over there, beyond the bush with purple leaves?’ 
she said. Julia turned and looked at the spot she had indicated. The 
mound was nothing remarkable. It was just a small hillock. The girl 
nodded, frowning a little, wondering why Maddie had pointed it out. 

‘Well, that’s an old burial mound. There are a lot of them in these 
parts.’ 

Julia’s eyes widened at the words ‘burial mound’. She looked at the 
mound, then back at Maddie. 

‘There are ~ Maddie sought for a properly frightening word and 
remembered her conversation by the river at Danvers Crossing ‘— 
grave wights in there. You know what a grave wight is, don’t you?’ 

Julia shook her head. She didn’t know, but she didn’t like the sound 
of the word. 


‘A wight is an evil spirit that lives in a grave. They have long teeth 
and terrible claws and they attack people passing by and drag them 
into the grave to become wights like themselves.’ 

Her imagination was taking wings now. So was Julia’s. Her face was 
pale. 

‘But wights are afraid of one thing only . . . She paused, then 
nodded her head towards Bumper and Tug. ‘Horses. They can’t stand 
to be around horses. So as long as Bumper and Tug are with us, we’re 
safe.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ Julia found her voice at last. It was a very small 
voice. 

Maddie nodded confidently. ‘I’m positive,’ she said. ‘But here’s the 
thing. If you don’t stop whining and complaining and wanting special 
treatment, I’m going to leave you here on your own. And once the 
horses are out of sight, the grave wights will come out after you.’ 

Julia gave a mewling squeak of fear. Tears were flowing down her 
cheeks again. But these weren’t the same as the previous self-pitying 
tears. Now she was genuinely fearful. Maddie sighed unhappily. She 
felt incredibly guilty at using scare tactics to keep Julia going and she 
despised herself for doing so. 

I’m no better than the Storyman, she thought. But she was only 
young herself, barely a few years older than Julia, and she too was 
close to exhaustion. On top of that, she was at her wits’ end to find a 
way to keep the other girl moving. Over the course of the morning, 
she had pleaded and cajoled and begged. But Julia was sunk deep in 
her own welter of self-pity and nothing Maddie had tried could 
motivate her. She saw that her scare tactics had finally got through 
and, reluctantly, she decided to continue. It could be a matter of 
saving the girl’s life, after all. 

‘Now you’d better keep going,’ she said. ‘You’d better keep walking. 
And you’d better stop complaining. Or I’m going to leave you behind 
for the wights. Understand?’ 

Julia looked into Maddie’s eyes. She could see no sign of pity there, 
only the harsh determination to do as she was threatening. Julia 
wiped her eyes with the back of her hands and nodded. 

‘Then GET MOVING!’ Maddie roared at her. 

Galvanised by the shout and the fear of grave wights, Julia stepped 
out smartly, overtaking the line of walking children and making her 
way to the very front. She kept looking repeatedly over her shoulder 
to the mound of earth, as if expecting to see spectral forms rising from 
it at any minute. But she kept walking, and with renewed energy. 

The boy Tim had been an interested audience to this exchange 
between Maddie and Julia. He stepped closer to Maddie now. His eyes 
were red-rimmed with weariness and his face was caked with a thin 


layer of dust where it had settled on the perspiration, then dried. But 
in spite of that, he smiled. 

‘Grave wights and burial mounds?’ he said softly. ‘Looks like an 
ordinary old run-of-the-mill hill to me.’ 

Maddie shook her head wearily. ‘She asked for it.’ 

Tim nodded. ‘And she got it.’ 


It was an hour after dawn when Jory Ruhl realised he’d been duped. 

There’d been no sighting of that cloaked, dark figure since well 
before first light. They had blundered on, heading south, looking for 
another glimpse of him. During the hours of darkness, these had come 
frequently enough, so that they could keep track of the direction he 
was taking. He had rarely been more than a hundred and fifty metres 
ahead of them, sometimes closer. 

Now he had disappeared. There was open ground before them, 
covered with that ubiquitous long, coarse grass, and Ruhl could see 
for three kilometres. But there was no sign of the man they were 
pursuing. 

Ruhl began to curse violently. The man had obviously given them 
the slip after that final sighting, encouraging them to keep hurrying 
south while he slipped away in another direction. 

One of his henchman, the dark-cloaked man who had accompanied 
Ruhl on the raid at Willow Vale, hurried over. 

‘What’s wrong?’ he asked. 

Ruhl turned on him furiously. ‘That blasted archer has tricked us! 
He’s led us on and then backtracked in another direction, curse him!’ 

The cloaked man looked around uncertainly. ‘Are you sure?’ he 
said, and instantly suffered the penalty for doubting Jory Ruhl. The 
Stealer swung his fist backhanded and struck the man, sending him 
staggering. 

‘Of course I’m not sure, you fool! If I was sure, Pd know where to 
find him!’ he screamed, flecks of spittle flying from his lips. 
Instinctively, his follower backed away. He’d seen what Ruhl could do 
in a rage like this. 

‘All right, Jory, take it easy,’ he pleaded, his hands up in a placating 
gesture. But Ruhl was beyond any calming down. 

‘Why am I surrounded by incompetents?’ he demanded. ‘Didn’t any 
of you think he might have slipped away? Didn’t anyone notice that 
we haven’t seen hide nor hair of him for over an hour?’ 

Didn’t you? the cloaked man thought. But he was wise enough not 
to voice the question. 

Ruhl looked around his followers and realised one was missing. 


There was no sign of the Storyman. 

‘And where the blazes is Victor? Pll wager he’s skived off to the 
camp and is sitting around drinking ale and doing nothing! That’s just 
what the lazy swine would do! Typical of him! Typical of all of you, 
you useless bunch of incompetents.’ 

Nobody could tell him what had become of the Storyman, and Ruhl 
stormed up and down, screaming abuse and insults at his men, cursing 
them for not noticing his absence, and for not realising that their 
quarry had given them the slip. They had all seen how unpredictable 
Ruhl could be in this sort of mood. They all gave him room, moving 
away from him. And they all avoided making eye contact. 

All except one — one of the Iberian sailors who had joined their 
group when La Bruja had slipped out on the ebbing tide. He stepped 
forward, meeting Jory’s gaze steadily. 

‘Jefe, I think you may be right,’ he said. 

Ruhl turned on him with withering scorn. ‘Oh, you do, do you? 
How very perceptive of you. And what do you propose to do about it?’ 

The man shrugged, ignoring the sarcasm and the rage. ‘In my 
country, before I was sailor, I was hunter.’ 

‘Well, let’s give three cheers for you, you ignorant Iberian peasant!’ 
Ruhl replied. He went to turn away angrily, but the man raised his 
voice a little and continued. 

‘I was a perseguidor, a ~ he searched for the Araluan word, then 
found it ‘“— a tracker. I could follow the tracks animals made.’ He 
indicated his feet, then the ground below them. ‘And men,’ he added. 

Ruhl’s rage dissipated as quickly as it had begun. He turned back, 
looking at the man with narrowed eyes. 

‘Are you a good . . . perseguidor? he asked carefully. 

The man shrugged. ‘I was the best in my province,’ he said simply. ‘I 
think I can find where this man has gone.’ 

Slowly, very slowly, a smile began to broaden over Ruhl’s face. 

The dark-cloaked man shook his head. The smile was possibly more 
unpleasant than the red-faced screaming, spitting bout of rage that 
had preceded it. Not for the first time, he found himself wondering 
about his leader’s sudden changes of mood, the way he could go from 
screaming fury to total calm in a blink of an eye - and back again. 

There was something very wrong in that mind, he thought. 


‘TM GOING TO have to give them a real rest soon,’ Maddie muttered to 
herself. 

She’d just called a ten-minute break, and the children sank wearily 
and gratefully to the ground on the side of the road. Maddie helped 
Rob down from the saddle. He thanked her and limped to the 
roadside, sitting down carefully to avoid jolting his throbbing leg. 

Even he was exhausted and he’d been riding the entire time. The 
others were silent, almost catatonic. For hours, they’d concentrated on 
placing one foot in front of another, until it seemed there was nothing 
else in their lives. Maddie went to unhook the water skin from 
Bumper’s saddle. Suddenly, the effort seemed too much for her and 
she leaned her head against the black and white coat for a few 
precious seconds. Her legs ached. Her feet were sore. There was a 
blister forming on her right heel and, for the moment, she could go no 
further. 

Why don’t you ride for a while? 

She looked up. Bumper had turned his head to look at her. His big 
brown eye was full of sympathy and concern for her wellbeing. She 
shook her head. 

Can't. I have to keep going or they'll think they can stop. 

Bumper trembled the skin and muscles of his shoulder, as horses do. 
To Maddie, it looked suspiciously like a shrug — and she knew horses 
couldn’t shrug. Once again, she reached up for the water skin. It was 
less than half full by now, even though she had been doling it out as 
sparingly as she could manage since they’d been on the road. There 
was another skin hanging from Tug’s saddle, but she’d used that first 


and it was virtually empty. 

She took a swig of the lukewarm, leather-flavoured water, then 
slung the skin over her shoulder and began moving among the 
exhausted children, passing the skin to them, making sure that nobody 
took more than his or her fair share. 

She’d just taken the skin back from one of the youngest girls when 
Tim Stoker, who was standing in the middle of the road, at its highest 
point, called softly to her. 

‘Maddie. Someone’s coming.’ 

Her heart missed a beat and she hurried to stand beside him. He 
was shading his eyes with his right hand, peering away to the south, 
and she began searching in the same direction. 

There was a figure just cresting the horizon. That would be the 
direction she could expect Ruhl and his gang to come from — if they 
had given up the chase after Will. 

It would also be the direction from which she might expect Will. But 
she was conscious of his teaching — always expect the worst and you 
won't be disappointed. 

She looked at the children. None of them, aside from Tim, showed 
any interest in the distant figure. They sat on the roadside, heads 
down, elbows cradled on knees. 

They were at the end of their tether, she knew. If that figure in the 
distance was a forward scout, if Ruhl’s men were just over the 
horizon, she would never get them moving fast enough to avoid 
recapture. 

She scanned the horizon again. There was no sign of any other men 
following the first and hope began to grow in her heart. Nevertheless, 
she unslung her bow and eased the string in and out a few times to 
stretch her muscles. And she pushed back the flap in her cape that 
protected her arrows from bad weather. 

‘Who is it?’ Tim asked. 

She squinted, trying to see the figure more clearly. He was bare 
headed, she saw, and that wasn’t a good sign. Will would normally 
have the cowl of his cloak up. Her hand moved in an automatic 
gesture and selected an arrow from her quiver, nocking it to the string 
of her bow with practised ease. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. But as the figure came closer, she could 
make out more detail. He was carrying a massive longbow and she 
could see the fletching of a sheaf of arrows visible above his right 
shoulder. The knot that had formed in her stomach began to unravel 
and, as the figure stopped and waved, holding the longbow above his 
head, she started to laugh. 

‘It’s Will,’ she said, with a huge sense of relief. She called to the 
children. ‘It’s Will Treaty. He’s here to take you home!’ 


Most of them were too exhausted to show any reaction. One or two 
looked up at the word ‘home’. But Tim was grinning at her, the relief 
obvious on his face. He alone had been aware of her fear that they 
might be followed by the kidnappers and he shared her sense of relief 
as she recognised the figure striding towards them. 

Maddie moved closer to Tim and put her arm around his thin 
shoulders. She shook her head and laughed again. Will was here and 
now everything was going to be all right. 


Pe 


‘You’ve done well to get them this far,’ Will told her approvingly. 

She shrugged. ‘I didn’t think so. We’ve still got a long way to go.’ 

They had agreed to give the former captives a long rest, to help 
them regain some energy. They made a simple meal of flat bread, 
smoked meat and dried fruit, sharing it out among the hungry 
children and using up all their supplies in the process. 

‘We can always get more at Ambleton,’ Will said. 

Maddie sighed happily. She was delighted to be free of the 
responsibility of guiding the children to safety. Will was so capable, so 
experienced. Everything was all right now that he was here. She felt a 
huge burden lift from her shoulders as she turned the responsibility 
over to him. 

‘Are you sure Ruhl and his men aren’t around?’ she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘They’re miles away. I doubled back on them 
just before daylight and cut across country to catch up to you. Last I 
saw of them, they were still chasing their tails and heading south.’ 

He bit off a tough piece of smoked meat and chewed it thoughtfully 
to soften it. 

‘Unless one of them’s a tracker,’ he added. ‘But the way they were 
blundering around all night, I doubt there’s anyone among them who 
could follow a trail. I had to keep showing myself to let them know 
where I was.’ 

Maddie settled back, the last trace of doubt wiped away by his 
confident statement. 

‘So we can take it easy?’ she said. He regarded her for a few 
moments. 

‘We can take it a little easier,’ he corrected her. ‘It never pays to 
take too much for granted. We’ll let the children rest for another hour, 
then get them moving again.’ 


‘Jefe! Here! Here is where he doubled back!’ 


The Iberian was on one knee, studying the ground. He pointed to a 
line of almost invisible depressions in the long grass. Already the 
stalks were beginning to recover and stand upright once more. Ruhl 
could barely see the difference that the tracker’s experienced eye had 
recognised. The Iberian reached forward to a scrubby bush, where a 
grey thread of cloth was snagged on a branch. In the dark, and 
confident that his departure had gone unnoticed, Will had been a little 
careless. 

Ruhl smiled. It was not a pleasant sight. 

‘Well done, Enrico,’ he said. ‘Keep us after him and there’ll be gold 
for you when we catch him.’ 

Enrico smiled in return, his teeth white against his olive skin. ‘Sí 
Jefe,’ he said. ‘Enrico will find him. Just follow me.’ 

Ruhl waved an arm and his men fell into line behind him. Enrico 
quartered ahead of them like a hunting dog, bent double, studying the 
ground, following the almost invisible traces that their quarry had left 
behind. The man had made no attempt to cover his tracks, the 
perseguidor thought. Although in long grass like this, there was little 
he could have done. And only an expert tracker would have noticed 
the slight traces that he left. 

For a moment, he lost the trail. Then he picked it up again. The man 
had angled off to the left. He waved to Ruhl. 

‘This way, Jefe. I have him!’ 


iimm 


‘Time to get them moving again,’ Will said. They had rested by the 
side of the road for over an hour, eating and drinking. Maddie and 
Tim had refilled the water skins in a small stream that cut under the 
road through a culvert, and there was no need to ration the water any 
further. 

If they stayed much longer, Will reasoned, with the heat of the day 
growing as the sun passed its zenith, they’d never get the children 
moving again. 

As it was, there were grumbles and complaints as he and Maddie 
moved among them, rousing them and getting them back onto the 
road once more. As before, the smallest children and Rob rode on Tug 
and Bumper. 

While they were assembling on the road, a young boy who was 
riding on Tug called out to Will. 

‘Will Treaty, did you kill the Stealer?’ he wanted to know. 

Will glanced at Maddie, a question in his eyes. 

She shrugged. ‘I told him you were going to. He’s a bloodthirsty 
little wretch and he wants details.’ 


Will turned to the boy, looking up at him where he sat on Bumper’s 
saddle, in front of Rob. 

‘Not yet,’ he said, and, seeing the boy’s disappointed face, added, 
‘But I plan to. Any day now.’ 

‘Can I watch?’ 

Again Will looked sidelong at Maddie. 

‘I told you. He’s a proper ghoul,’ she said softly. 

Will shook his head and looked back at the little boy. ‘I don’t think 
that would be appropriate. But Il tell you all about it.’ 

‘Oh... all right then.’ The boy looked properly crestfallen. 

Will shook his head, then called to the group assembled on the road. 
‘Come on, let’s get moving! Pace it out there!’ 

Still dozy from napping in the warm sun, they began to shamble 
northward. Will strode to the head of the line, goosing the leaders 
with the tip of his bow. 

‘Come on! You can move faster than that! Shake it up! Get a move 
on! Show a little speed!’ 

Maddie smiled to herself. They were the same exhortations he had 
used on her when she was running the obstacle course back at 
Redmont Fief. And he’d poked her backside with his bow more than 
once, too. It was strangely pleasant to see other people suffering the 
same treatment. 

But it was effective. The children gradually shook off their torpor 
and began to stride more purposefully down the road. Will moved 
along the line, repeating his demands for greater speed. There were 
still some who grumbled or complained. Predictably, Julia was the 
loudest. 

‘It’s not fair,’ she whined. ‘My feet hurt. ’ve been walking all day 
and I’ve got a blister.’ 

She sniffed loudly and artfully wiped a tear away. But if she thought 
that Will would be more inclined to pity her because he was a male, 
she was mistaken. 

‘Dry your eyes, princess!’ he stormed at her. ‘No time for tears here. 
Or do you want me to leave you behind?’ 

By chance, they happened to be passing an area where there were 
more hillocks and humps in the surrounding ground, similar to the 
one Maddie had pointed out to her earlier. Julia took one look at 
them, went pale and accelerated, marching briskly to the head of the 
column and striding ahead of the leaders. Will was a little puzzled by 
her swift reaction. Maddie said nothing. She still felt guilty about the 
way she had frightened Julia and she thought Will might think less of 
her for doing so. 

As the afternoon wore on, their initial speed and enthusiasm 
gradually drained away and Maddie and Will were kept busy urging 


them along, demanding greater speed. 

‘How long can we keep pushing them like this?’ Maddie asked, as 
she and Will stood by the side of the road, watching the children file 
past. Once again, their heads were down and their shoulders were 
sagging. ‘They look just about done in.’ 

Will shook his head. ‘They’ve still got plenty in reserve,’ he said. 
‘They’re all farm children and they’re used to hard work. Point is, they 
don’t feel any urgency any more. There’s no threat so they’ll try to 
drag the chain to have an easier time of it.’ 

‘Kids,’ she said critically, shaking her head. 

He looked at her, amused by her attitude. She was only a year older 
than the oldest of them, he thought. She was really not much more 
than a kid herself. Yet she was showing levels of stamina and resolve 
and responsibility that did her credit. 

It didn’t occur to him that her behaviour was also a testament to the 
way he’d trained her and to her respect for him. 

‘Come on!’ he roared. ‘Get a move on, you lazy lot!’ 

Those nearest the two Rangers looked up sulkily. But the column 
began to move a little faster, led by Tim Stoker in the front rank. Will 
nodded towards him approvingly. 

‘He’s a good kid,’ he said and Maddie agreed. 

‘He was a big help before you turned up,’ she said. ‘He was the one 
who took on the Storyman when he caught up with us.’ 

She had told Will the bare facts of the confrontation with the 
Storyman but she hadn’t gone into detail. She didn’t want to dwell on 
the fact that she had killed him. Or on the savage pleasure she had felt 
at the time. Such feelings still made her vaguely uncomfortable. 

‘Maddie! Will Treaty!’ 

It was Rob, seated on Bumper. He had turned back when Will had 
yelled for greater speed. Now he was staring beyond the two Rangers, 
to the horizon in the south. 

‘What is it, Rob?’ Maddie asked. But there had been a shrill note in 
his voice that made her fear the worst. 

‘Someone’s coming,’ he said. 


ROB HAD SEEN them first, from his slightly elevated position on Bumper’s 
back. But within a few seconds, they were visible to Maddie and Will 
and the other children. 

For the moment they were just dark figures against the skyline. 
Maddie tried to count them but as they moved she lost count. There 
seemed to be almost a dozen of them and they were coming from the 
south, bunched together on the road. 

One of them was slightly in the lead and he waved the others on. 
Even from a distance, Maddie fancied that he was pointing to the 
small group ahead of them. 

Frightened cries rang out among the children. They had thought 
they were safe. Worse, they had been assured they were safe. Now 
they were in danger again and they looked at Will and Maddie with 
distrust. They had no doubt who was following them. 

‘It’s the Stealer!’ one of them said and, as the words were spoken, 
the others whimpered in fear. 

‘You told us he was gone!’ That was one of the older boys, and he 
shouted the words at Will. 

The Ranger met his accusing eyes steadily. 

‘I thought he was,’ he said evenly. ‘Apparently I was wrong.’ He 
turned back to watch the pursuing men, frowning as he concentrated 
his gaze on the man leading them, recalling how he had been 
crouched, peering at the road, when they had first seen the slavers. 

‘Seems I was wrong about them having a tracker too,’ he said in an 
aside to Maddie. ‘Looks like that fellow in the lead has been following 
our trail.’ 


Maddie looked at him, panic clutching at her throat. ‘What do we 
do?’ she said. Her voice threatened to betray her and rise into a high- 
pitched quaver. She fought against it, forcing herself to remain calm. 
Will reached out and took her wrist, squeezing it firmly. The contact 
calmed her down. She drew in a deep breath and looked him in the 
eyes. 

Tm all right,’ she said. 

Will nodded. ‘Good. Now here’s what you do. You run. Get these 
kids running as fast as they can. Pll stay here and hold off Ruhl and 
his thugs.’ 

She glanced fearfully around the open terrain that surrounded them. 

‘Here?’ she said fearfully. ‘You can’t stop them here! You’ve got 
open ground on either side, with nothing to protect your flanks. 
They’ll outflank you and kill you!’ 

He nodded approvingly at her assessment of the situation. ‘Seems 
like you’ve learned a lot about judging terrain,’ he said. ‘But I’m not 
going to try to stop them. And I’m not planning to let them outflank 
me. I just want to slow them down -— although maybe I’ll be able to 
pick off a few of them. Then Pll fall back and do the same thing over 
again. And I’ll keep doing it for as long as it takes for you to get 
away.’ 

As he was talking, he walked to where Tug was standing and 
unbuckled the arrow case hanging from his saddle. He took an extra 
dozen arrows and crammed them into his back quiver. 

Tug snorted nervously. I don’t like this. 

‘TIl be fine,’ Will said softly. Maddie assumed he was talking to her 
to reassure her. 

‘Let me stay with you,’ she said impulsively. ‘Together, maybe we 
can hold them off.’ 

He shook his head. ‘Together we’d still be outflanked. And it’d be 
twice as hard for two of us to slip away unseen. Besides, I need you to 
get the children to safety. If we leave them on their own, they’ll give 
up after a few kilometres. You’ll have to drive them, Maddie. Keep 
them running. Force them. Threaten them. Scream at them. But keep 
them running.’ 

He glanced up at the sky, noting the position of the sun, where it 
was beginning its slanting journey down in the west. 

‘It’s a few hours till dark. If you’re still ahead of them at sunset, look 
for a good hiding place off the road. Let them rest up for a while, then 
get them running again before daybreak.’ 

‘But... what about their tracker? He’ll be able to find us,’ she said. 

Will raised an eyebrow. ‘When they get closer, he’s going to be the 
first one I look for,’ he said. 

She looked fearfully at the dark figures on the road behind them. 


Already, she could see they were getting closer. 

‘They'll kill you,’ she said miserably, tears welling in her eyes. Will 
shook his head. 

‘Nobody’s done that yet,’ he said. ‘And a lot have tried. Now get 
going!’ 

He snapped the last three words at her, galvanising her into action. 
She reached out and touched his arm and he nodded to her. Then she 
turned away, yelling to the children. 

‘Come on! Run! Run for your lives!’ 

The children turned and began running. Inevitably, the oldest led 
the way, pulling away from the smaller children. Only one turned 
back. It was the small boy on Bumper’s back, in front of Rob. He 
seized the reins and held Bumper still for a moment. 

‘Can I stay and watch Will Treaty kill the Stealer?’ he asked. 

‘No! Now get going!’ Maddie yelled at him. ‘Run, Bumper! Run!’ 

Reluctantly, the boy released the reins and Bumper turned, trotting 
along the road, overtaking the children who had begun running 
already. 

‘At least someone’s got faith in me,’ Will said, with the ghost of a 
smile. He looked back to see Ruhl’s men beginning to spread out in a 
long line, either side of the road. He nodded to himself. Maddie had 
been right. With open ground on either side, they would try to 
outflank him, and there was little he could do about it. 

He counted them. There were eleven men in the line. Most of them 
were now waist-deep in the long grass. Two remained on the road 
itself. That would be Jory Ruhl and the tracker, he thought, 
wondering idly where the tracker had come from. Those two were still 
fully exposed on the road and for a moment he was tempted to try a 
long shot at Ruhl. After all, the slaver had no idea who he was facing 
and he wouldn’t be expecting the sort of uncanny accuracy with 
which a Ranger could launch his arrows. 

Then, reluctantly, he discarded the notion. His first order of 
business was to get rid of the tracker, to give Maddie and the children 
a better chance of escaping. His own personal revenge would have to 
wait — although not too long. 

Calmly, unhurriedly, he drew an arrow from the quiver. He 
inspected it for flaws, although he knew there would be none, and 
nocked it to the string. 

He turned side on, the massive longbow ready, but as yet undrawn, 
as he watched the small figures approaching on the road. The men on 
either side were making heavier weather of it, pushing through the 
waist-high grass, and Ruhl and his tracker had unintentionally got 
ahead of them. They were within long bowshot now, but Will waited a 
little longer. He rarely missed but he wanted to make sure of this shot. 


Mentally, he reviewed his actions. Draw, sight, release. Then, when he 
knew the shot was going to hit its target - and he could usually tell 
within the first few seconds — he would loose a second arrow at Ruhl. 

‘Come on,’ he muttered. ‘Just a few more metres.’ 

And then he was ready. The bow came up to the shooting position. 
He saw the sighting picture, which included the bow’s elevation, the 
line of the arrow and the tiny target, hundreds of metres away. He felt 
his forefinger touch against the corner of his mouth as he drew back 
against the eighty-five-pound pull of the yew wood, felt the intense 
pressure of the thick string against the reinforced tips of his gloved 
fingers. 

With a separate part of his mind, he saw the figure on the road stop, 
as if he sensed imminent danger. Too late. 

He released and the arrow shot away from the bow. In the moment 
after releasing, he knew it was a good shot. His hand automatically 
found another arrow, nocked it. The bow came up and he switched his 
aim to Jory Ruhl, sighted and released again. 


—— — a 


Ruhl became aware that he was ahead of the line of advancing men. 
He hesitated, calling to Enrico to stop. As he did, he heard a hissing 
sound, then an ugly thud. 

Enrico cried out in surprise and pain and threw out both arms, 
staggering back under the impact of the speeding shaft. Then he 
crashed over on his back, his sightless eyes staring up at the sky. 

In that split second, Ruhl realised that only one kind of archer could 
have pulled off that shot and he recognised the significance of the 
dark, cowled cloak the archer wore. 

‘A Ranger!’ he yelled. And simultaneously, he realised that he would 
be the next target. He threw himself flat on the road, feeling and 
hearing the hiss of the arrow that passed just overhead to slam into 
the hard-packed surface behind him. 

Clutching the crossbow to his body, he rolled down the camber of 
the road, into the long grass. 


Will saw Ruhl drop flat to the road a split second before the arrow 
cleaved the air where he had been standing. He cursed bitterly. Ruhl 
had rolled off the road into the grass. There was no sign of him. But 
Will knew the shot had missed. 

He looked out to the right. The men at the far end of the line were 
working their way out to get behind him, moving in a long arc that 


kept them at extreme bowshot range. On the left, the same thing was 
happening. 

He pursed his lips thoughtfully. If he could put an arrow into one of 
them, that would lower the odds. Even if he missed and the arrow 
went close, it would slow the man down. 

He drew, sighted and shot. The arrow arced away. A few seconds 
later, the slaver dropped into the waist-high grass and disappeared. 
Will had no idea whether or not he had hit him. He thought not. But 
now the man had to move on hands and knees, and he was unsighted. 
That should slow him down. 

He swung smoothly to the left, drawing and nocking an arrow as he 
did so. 

His target there was running, hoping that his speed and the distance 
between them would put Will’s aim off. Will’s lip curled slightly. He 
drew and shot. The two actions were almost casual, as if he had 
hardly taken aim. But as the arrow sped on its way, he knew it would 
hit its mark. 

He lost sight of it eventually, then heard a brief cry and saw the 
slaver on the left of the line clutch both hands to his throat, then fall. 

‘That’s two gone,’ he said to himself. Then he saw movement on the 
right in his peripheral vision. The slaver there was up and running. 
But by the time Will had nocked another arrow, he had dropped prone 
in the grass again, disappearing from view. 

Will frowned. The long grass was making shooting difficult. If they 
had been on clear ground, with the slaver hidden behind a log or a 
boulder, he could have tried a clout shot — aiming high into the sky to 
let the arrow plunge down almost vertically onto the target. But the 
featureless grass made it difficult to judge distance. And he’d never 
see the eventual spot that the arrow hit. 

Some sixth sense warned him of danger and he turned back to the 
centre of the line, where three men were advancing at a run. 

He snapped off an arrow, missed as the man he had targeted 
sidestepped unexpectedly. Almost immediately, he had another shaft 
on the way. This time there was a cry and the man stumbled back as 
the heavy arrow hit him. But then he rose again and came on. The 
shot had wounded him, no more. 

There was no time to try again. The man out on the right was up 
and running and already he had bypassed Will’s position. Will 
hesitated, glanced left and saw another had taken the left flanker’s 
place. He too was running, then he dropped into the grass and was 
lost to sight. 

‘Time I wasn’t here,’ Will muttered. He looked north. Maddie and 
the children were disappearing over the distant skyline. They were 
several kilometres away, which gave him a little room to move. 


He turned and ran full speed down the road, stopping after a 
hundred and fifty metres to play the game out again. He had a sinking 
feeling that it was a losing game, but he planned to spin it out as long 
as he could. And if he could infuriate Ruhl sufficiently, perhaps the 
slaver might forget about recapturing the children. His thirst for 
vengeance over Will might let them escape. 

He stopped and turned to face the enemy. Three shots. One left, one 
right, one slightly left of middle. 

The first two did no more than scare the out-flankers, sending them 
diving for cover once more. The third hit Ruhl’s dark-cloaked 
henchman squarely in the neck. He stared wide eyed at the feathered 
shaft that protruded below his chin, looked at Ruhl, cowering in the 
long grass, and tried to speak. 

The only sound he could make was a choking gurgle. Then his legs 
collapsed under him and he crashed to the earth. 

Will saw him fall. 

I’m improving the odds, he thought. But I’m not doing it fast 
enough. 

They were running left and right now, but before he could react, 
they had gone to ground in the long grass again. The men in the 
middle of the line were advancing more slowly, staying low and under 
cover. But things were getting out of hand as the men on either end of 
the extended line moved past Will’s position. He had to pin them 
down. His hand brushed the feathered ends of the arrows in his quiver 
as he assessed how many he had left. There were about a dozen, 
maybe one or two more. 

He decided it might be time to sacrifice accuracy for volume. The 
left flankers were up again and he loosed three arrows at them in 
rapid succession. Then he spun on his heel and let another three go in 
the general direction of the men on the right flank. By chance, one of 
them came to his feet just as the first arrow thudded into the ground, 
several metres from him. He promptly dropped back into cover, 
shouting a warning to his companions. Will checked the left flank 
again. The sudden rapid volley had had the desired effect. The men 
there were nervous about committing themselves again too soon. 

He nodded, satisfied. ‘Time to move,’ he said and took off running 
down the road again. 


Cowering in the long grass at the side of the road, Jory Ruhl looked at 
the still body of his henchman. They had been together for two years 
now, and if Ruhl could be said to have a friend, this man had been 
one. Looking at the grey-shafted arrow lodged in his throat, Ruhl tried 


to remember how many the Ranger had shot so far. He had been 
shooting at a prodigious rate. Sooner or later, he must run out of 
arrows. 
Staying down and out of sight, he yelled to those around him. 
‘I want that man alive! Don’t kill him. Take him alive!’ 


THE SUN HAD sunk below the western horizon and dusk was rolling 
across the landscape. 

Maddie plodded on, herding the children ahead of her. She had long 
ago given up the attempt to keep them running. They couldn’t manage 
it. She laughed sardonically as she had the thought. She couldn’t 
manage it, let alone them. 

She looked up, counting them. She had developed a morbid fear 
that one of them would drop out, falling onto the long grass beside the 
road, and she would not notice. They were all here, she thought. Then 
she hesitated. Had she counted ten, or nine? 

Her mind was playing tricks on her, she realised. She was too 
exhausted to think straight. And if she was in such a bad way, how 
were the children managing? She recalled Will’s words: If you’re still 
ahead of them at sunset, look for a good hiding place off the road. 

Easier said than done, she thought. Where could they hide in this 
open country? She turned and looked down the road behind them. 
There was no sign of any pursuit. Neither was there any sign of Will. 
Her eyes filled with tears as she remembered how she had left him to 
face Ruhl and his men alone. 

‘I should have stayed with you,’ she said softly, even though she 
knew he would never have allowed her to do so. In her mind’s eye, 
she could see the slavers spreading out in a long line to encircle Will, 
possibly waiting till his supply of arrows was exhausted then moving 
in and killing him. 

Or would it be as simple as that, she wondered. From what the 
children had told her, Jory Ruhl was capable of savage acts of 


vengeance against those he thought had thwarted him. And Will had 
certainly done that. 

Possibly they had tortured him before killing him. Maybe they were 
still doing so. 

She looked to her left and saw the low line of cliffs she had noticed 
when they had first passed this way. She stopped, trying to force her 
mind to think clearly. She had noticed something about those cliffs, 
but what was it? It had to do with Will’s instruction to her — 
something about hiding. She realised she was swaying with 
exhaustion. The children had stopped too. Several of them sank to the 
road and fell instantly asleep on the hard-packed earth and fine 
gravel. Tug and Bumper halted in place, looking at her curiously for 
instructions. 

The cliffs. Hiding after sunset. What was it? Then she remembered. 
She had seen what looked like caves at the base of the cliffs. Caves 
and tumbled rocks where they could hide and find shelter and rest for 
the night. In the dark, they’d be invisible from the road if Ruhl and his 
men passed by. 

Suddenly, she was re-energised and she strode among the children, 
shaking and prodding those who had lain down. 

‘Get up! Wake up! We’ve got to get off the road!’ she shouted at 
them. Predictably, Julia had been one of those to collapse and fall 
asleep. She whined now as Maddie poked her behind with the tip of 
her bow. 

‘Stop it! That hurts! Leave me alone!’ 

‘It'll hurt more if I use an arrow,’ Maddie told her grimly. ‘Now get 
up!’ She emphasised the order by kicking Julia lightly in the side of 
the knee — not enough to injure her, just enough to cause pain. Julia 
howled in protest. But she clambered to her feet, as did the others. 

Maddie pointed to the line of cliffs. ‘There are caves over there and 
we can spend the night in them,’ she said. ‘You can sleep all you want 
once we get there. But for now you have to make one last effort. Now 
come on!’ 

She started off the road and they shambled after her. Suddenly 
mindful that Ruhl’s tracker might still be alive, she stopped them. Ten 
of them walking one behind the other would leave an unmistakable 
trail through the grass, visible even in the dark. 

‘Spread out,’ she told them. ‘Don’t all walk behind me. Spread out to 
the sides.’ 

They obeyed numbly. The promise that they could soon rest lifted 
them for one last effort and they pushed their way through the grass 
towards the dark line of cliffs, stumbling, occasionally falling full 
length, but managing somehow to keep going. 

At last, they reached the shelter of the tumbled rocks at the foot of 


the cliffs. Maddie had picked out one opening in the cliff face — a large 
hole that promised to open into a sizeable cave. But it turned out to be 
nothing more than a shallow depression, no more than two metres 
deep. She had a moment of panic. What if all the cave entrances 
proved to be like this one? She tried another and was equally 
disappointed. The cave was barely four metres deep and very narrow. 
There wasn’t enough room for ten children, two horses and an 
exhausted apprentice Ranger. 

She inspected another three with similar results. Oddly enough, it 
was one of the smaller holes that proved to be the right choice. It was 
little more than a narrow slit in the cliff face, just over two metres 
high. But inside, it opened into a wide, high space. The floor was 
covered in soft sand and there was room for all of them. Bumper and 
Tug had a difficult time squeezing through the entrance, but they 
made it. Maddie looked around, satisfied. There was even a chance 
that pursuers, if there were any, having checked the larger caves, 
would ignore this insignificant opening altogether. 

‘I’m sorry we’ve got nothing to eat,’ she said. Then she realised she 
was talking to herself. Her companions weren’t interested in food. 
They had each picked a spot and they were lying sprawled on the 
sand, sleeping the sleep of the totally exhausted. 

‘I suppose I should set a watch,’ she said, knowing there was nobody 
to keep it but herself. Bumper snorted at her. 

Sleep. We’ll warn you if anyone’s coming. 

‘I suppose you will,’ she said. She took off her cloak, folded it and 
used it as a pillow. She lay back on the sand and sighed contentedly. 
Before the sigh had died away, she was asleep. 


There were no more arrows. 

Will watched as the men who encircled him began to move closer, 
gradually becoming bolder as they realised that he wasn’t shooting — 
that he had nothing left to shoot. 

He shook his head hopelessly. He’d played the game out as long as 
he could, hoping to give Maddie enough time to get away. Now it was 
over, ending the way he had known it would. They had outflanked 
him, then begun to close in from all sides. He’d kept them at bay as 
long as he could, snapping off shots at them whenever he saw a 
chance to do so. And now there were eight men surrounding him, 
slowly moving in. Two of them had arrow wounds, but they were still 
capable of fighting. All he had left were his saxe and his throwing 
knife. 

He slipped his bow into the leather loop at the back of his boot and 


bent forward, using his body and back muscles to unstring it. He’d 
crafted the bow himself and it was one of the best he had ever made. 
Somehow, he didn’t want such a fine weapon to fall into the slavers’ 
hands. He tossed it away, into the long grass. 

Ruhl was facing him, barely fifteen metres away. He could make out 
the man’s features in the gathering dusk, could see the anger there, 
and the hatred. 

Come a little closer, Jory, he thought. His hand hovered over the 
throwing knife in its scabbard. The men around him all carried spears 
and one of them had a crossbow trained on him. Ruhl, aware of his 
own limitations as a marksman, had passed it over to him. His own 
favoured long-distance weapon was the javelin, and he had three of 
the light spears in a leather tube on his back. A sword was in his hand 
as he moved closer. 

Just another step, Will thought. His muscles tensed as he prepared 
to draw the throwing knife and send it spinning into Ruhl’s heart. 

He heard a slight noise behind him. Something flicked past his eyes 
and suddenly a noose of rope tightened round his arms, pinning them 
at the elbows. He turned, furious that he had waited too long and the 
chance to kill Ruhl was gone. 

The Stealer laughed, guessing what was going through Will’s mind. 

‘Good work, Anselmo,’ he said. 

The Iberian quickly dropped more loops of the rope around Will’s 
arms, pulling them tight. ‘You killed my friend,’ he snarled, as he 
moved around in front of Will, thrusting his bearded face close to the 
Ranger’s. 

Will raised one eyebrow sardonically. ‘Glad to hear it,’ he said. ‘Pity 
I missed you.’ 

Without warning, Anselmo jerked his head forward and butted Will 
in the face. Will staggered, unable to regain balance with his arms 
pinioned, and fell awkwardly. Ruhl stepped forward quickly, aiming a 
kick at him as he lay helpless. Then he reached down, grabbed the 
front of his jerkin and hauled him roughly to his feet. They confronted 
each other for several seconds. 

‘And I’m doubly sorry I missed you,’ Will said. 

Ruhl’s face contorted in anger and he drew back his fist to hit Will. 
The Ranger faced him calmly, waiting for the blow. But Ruhl 
hesitated, frowning as he stared at the bearded face before him. 

‘I know you,’ he said. He searched his memory, trying to recall 
where he had seen that face before. A recollection came to him. He’d 
been on a boat — a punt - slipping away from a river bank. And this 
man had been facing him, barely five metres away. 

‘You’re Treaty,’ he said softly. Then, with mounting anger, he 
continued. ‘You're the one who killed or captured my men. You 


hounded us across the country and destroyed my business. Now you’re 
trying to do it again. What have I ever done to you, for pity’s sake?’ 

‘You killed my wife,’ Will told him. His voice was emotionless, but 
his eyes were cold as stone. 

Ruhl nodded his head, remembering, understanding. 

‘Yes. The Courier, wasn’t she? Well, actually, as I recall, she did it to 
herself. Ran back into that burning inn and got herself trapped, silly 
girl. I didn’t do it. She did.’ 

‘You were responsible,’ Will said. 

Ruhl tilted his head, considering the accusation. ‘Well, I suppose 
some people might put it that way. But it’s all water under the bridge 
now, isn’t it? Or should I say, smoke over the inn?’ 

He laughed. He studied Will carefully, looking for signs of an 
explosion of rage. Instead, he saw only icy hatred in those brown eyes. 

‘Tm going to kill you, Ruhl. I thought you should know.’ 

Ruhl smiled at him, shaking his head. ‘It’s good of you to warn me, 
but I don’t think you are.’ He gestured at the rope wound around 
Will’s arms and body. ‘After all, you’re a little helpless, aren’t you?’ 

‘T’ll manage. Believe me,’ Will told him. But again, the Stealer shook 
his head mockingly. 

‘I believe you want to. I believe you would if I gave you the chance. 
But I’m not going to do that. I’m going to do something else entirely.’ 

He gestured to the Iberian who had secured Will. ‘Tie him up 
properly, Anselmo. Make sure he can’t get away. Then bring him back 
to camp.’ 

He waited as the sailor expertly trussed Will, securing his arms and 
wrists, and tying his ankles together, leaving a short length of rope 
between them so that the Ranger could only hobble awkwardly. Will 
tried the knots, testing the strength of his arms and wrists against 
them. But the rope was new and the Iberian sailor knew his business. 
Will couldn’t budge them a centimetre. 

Ruhl stood back, watching the process with a satisfied smile. Then, 
as Will stood silently, he moved closer again. 

‘Don’t you want to know what I plan to do to you?’ he asked. 

Will shrugged. ‘Not really.’ 

‘Well, Pll tell you anyway. In memory of your lovely wife, I think I'll 
burn you to death.’ 


BUMPER’S LOW RUMBLE brought Maddie awake. 

She had slept for two hours — a deep, satisfying sleep — and she felt 
refreshed and revitalised. But the warning sound from Bumper 
reached through the veils of sleep and alerted her conscious mind. She 
came awake with a start, feeling a sudden rush of alarm. 

Bumper and Tug were both facing towards the narrow entrance to 
the cave. Their ears were pricked and Bumper’s chest and shoulder 
muscles were trembling in warning spasms. They had heard or sensed 
something. 

She rose, patted them both and whispered to them to relax. Then 
she moved to the entrance and peered carefully round the edge. She 
could see or hear nobody nearby. Emboldened, she slipped outside 
and moved towards a large rock, dropping behind it as she surveyed 
the surrounding terrain. 

There were two men on the road. They were a little past the spot 
where she had led the children off the high way and towards the 
caves, so they had obviously seen no sign that she had done so. She 
blessed her sudden instinct to have the children spread out. Even a 
non-tracker would have seen the deep swathe they would have cut 
through the grass if they’d moved in a tight-knit group. 

She had no doubt who the men might be and her heart sank. If they 
had come this far, it meant that Will had been taken. He never would 
have let them pass otherwise. He was probably lying dead somewhere 
back along the road. Her eyes filled with tears but she shook them 
away, angrily. If that were the case, she wanted to know. She wanted 
to be sure. And if he were dead, she would take her revenge on Ruhl 


and his gang - starting with the two on the road. 

They had paused uncertainly, looking up the road to the north, 
seeing no sign of the fugitives. She could just hear the dim mutter of 
their voices. They looked around the surrounding area and she forced 
herself to remain still. Movement could give away her position. As it 
was, she was just another dark mound among the rocks. 

The men’s voices were raised as they began to argue. She still 
couldn’t make out the words but the gestures and body language were 
unmistakable. One of them kept gesturing to the north. Obviously, he 
thought they should continue. The other threw up his arms in disgust 
and turned back to the south, beginning to retrace his steps. 

His companion shouted angrily at him. Then, with a shrug of 
resignation, he followed suit. They were still arguing as they headed 
back towards Hawkshead Bay. 

Maddie waited until they were out of sight, then hurried back inside 
the cave. She hesitated, weighing her choices. All her instincts were 
telling her to go after Will, to see if he was alive and if he needed 
help. But if she did, she would be deserting the children. 

She paced the sand floor of the cave for several minutes, torn by 
indecision. She knew Will would tell her that her responsibility lay 
with the children. But she couldn’t bring herself to agree. This was 
Will, her godfather, her mentor. She thought about the hours they had 
spent together in the woods around Redmont, the hours of calm, 
patient instruction and his quiet pleasure when she succeeded in a 
task he had set her. And she knew she couldn’t desert him. Even if he 
were dead, she had to know what had become of him — and if she 
abandoned him now, she might never find out. 

Her decision made, she looked around for Tim Stoker and saw him 
sleeping soundly by the wall of the cave. She moved to him, dropped 
to one knee and shook his shoulder gently. His eyes flew wide open 
and she could see the instant alarm in them. 

‘It’s all right,’ she said. ‘It’s Maddie.’ 

The panic in him died down and he knuckled his eyes drowsily. 

‘What time is it?’ he asked. 

Maddie shrugged. She had no idea of the exact time. 

‘It’s still night,’ she said. ‘I want you to take charge here. I’m going 
back to find Will.’ 

‘What’s happened to him?’ he asked. The tension was back in his 
body and it was evident in his voice. 

She shook her head. ‘I don’t know. He may have been taken by the 
Stealer.’ She didn’t say he may have been killed. She feared that saying 
it might make it real. 

Tim looked around at the sleeping children. The cave was dim and 
quiet, with only the occasional murmuring of one of the former 


captives as they tossed in their sleep. 

‘Should I wake them up?’ he asked but again she shook her head. 

‘Let them sleep. Go back to sleep yourself. You’re safe here. I’ll be 
back for you tomorrow, when I’ve found Will.’ 

He nodded uncertainly. He felt safe and protected while she was 
around. Without her, he knew they were all vulnerable. 

She patted his shoulder encouragingly. ‘Just relax. You’ll be fine.’ 

‘If you say so,’ he replied. But his voice told her that he didn’t really 
believe it. 

She donned her cloak and checked her weapons, then led both 
horses out through the narrow opening. She left them unsaddled. It 
was easier for them to negotiate the narrow split in the rock face that 
way. Once in the open, she saddled them both. 

She knotted Tug’s reins around his neck so they wouldn’t hang 
down to trip him, then swung up into Bumper’s saddle. 

‘Follow, Tug,’ she ordered and the little grey tossed his head 
obediently. She touched Bumper with her heels and cantered slowly 
across the open ground to the road. She rode up onto the raised 
surface and looked to the south. There was no sign of the two men but 
she didn’t want to come upon them unexpectedly so she held Bumper 
down to a walk, moving along in their tracks. 

They had been moving for twenty minutes when she caught sight of 
moonlight glinting on something in the long grass by the side of the 
road. She dismounted and walked down the camber to check. It was 
Will’s bow. The stray beam had caught the waxed surface of the wood 
or she never would have seen it. Her spirits fell. Ruhl and his men had 
obviously caught up with him here. Probably, as she had surmised 
earlier, he had exhausted his supply of arrows and tossed the bow to 
one side so that they wouldn’t have it. She picked it up, turning it over 
in her hands, sadly running her finger along the smooth surface of the 
wood. She looked around but there was no sign of his body and she 
began to feel a ray of hope. 

Perhaps they had taken him prisoner. Perhaps he was still alive. 

She ran back to the horses, cramming Will’s bow into the arrow case 
behind Tug’s saddle, and mounted Bumper. She unslung her own bow 
and made sure the flap in her cloak that covered her arrows was open. 
She didn’t care now if she caught up to the two kidnappers on the 
road ahead of her. In fact, she found she was hoping that she would. 

She nudged Bumper forward and he responded instantly, striding 
out in a full gallop so that he fairly flew along the road, his hooves 
barely seeming to make contact with the hard-packed surface. Tug, 
with no rider to burden him, kept pace easily, a couple of metres 
behind and to the side. 

Overhead, the moon beamed its light down on them, so that the 


road seemed like a pale ribbon running through the grass. The two 
little horses pounded on, striding in perfect unison so that they 
sounded like one horse running, not two. 

Five minutes later, she crested a small hill and saw the two slavers 
ahead of them. 

The hill had masked the drumming hoofbeats but now the men 
heard them and turned in panic to face her. They were two hundred 
metres away and she urged Bumper to greater speed, dropping the 
reins on his neck and guiding him with her knees, reaching behind her 
for an arrow. 

The man on the right had a crossbow. He raised it, aiming at her. 
She waited a second or two, letting his aim steady, then nudged 
Bumper, urging him left, then a second later, right again. 

The double shift of direction did the trick. The man panicked, 
overcorrected and jerked at the trigger lever too quickly as he tried to 
keep her in his sights. She heard the quarrel buzz past on the left like 
an angry hornet. Then she rose in her stirrups, drawing back the 
arrow. She touched Bumper lightly with her right knee and he 
crabbed a little to the right, as he had been trained, leaving her with a 
clear shot straight ahead. 

At eighty metres, she released, waiting for the split second when 
Bumper’s four feet were all clear of the ground. The bow thrummed 
and she saw the arrow speed away to its mark. The crossbowman was 
straining to re-cock his weapon when the arrow struck him. He 
dropped the crossbow and staggered a few paces, before falling face 
down on the road. 

His companion looked at him in horror. Then he began to run 
towards her, his arm drawing back the throwing spear that he carried. 
Calmly, without haste, she reloaded and shot again. Her bow was 
lighter than Will’s and didn’t have the same staggering hitting power. 

But the man dropped the spear and stopped in his tracks, staring in 
horror at the arrow in his side. He clutched the wound and fell to his 
knees, doubled over. He was sobbing in pain as Maddie swept past 
him at full gallop, leaving him behind in a swirl of dust. 

She didn’t draw rein until she was three hundred metres from the 
clifftops at Hawkshead Bay. Then she eased the horses down to a trot, 
edging off the road so their hoofbeats were muffled by the thick grass. 
At a hundred metres’ distance, she swung down from the saddle while 
Bumper was still moving. Signalling to the two horses to stand fast, 
she crouched low and ran to the edge of the cliff, dropping to hands 
and knees in the last few metres, creeping forward, fearful of what she 
might see. 


MILL WAS TIED to a thick stake, set firmly in the coarse sand of the 
beach. 

The stake had been one of the supports for the mess tent, but Ruhl 
had his men uproot it, then replant it deep in the sand, inland from 
the tents. Will’s hands had been dragged behind the stake and tied 
securely there. His feet had been tied together at the ankles, then 
secured to the bottom of the pole. Finally, a third rope had been 
looped round his throat and the pole, keeping him standing upright. 

Around his feet, and reaching as high as his knees, the slavers had 
placed a vast stack of brushwood. It was already tinder dry, but Ruhl 
had soaked it in oil to make sure it would burn instantly, and fiercely. 
The throat-closing smell of the oil reached Will’s nostrils, making him 
want to cough. He resisted the urge, not wishing to give Ruhl any 
satisfaction. 

He had been tied here for several hours and his hands and feet were 
numb. Again and again, Will had tried to force the ropes apart, trying 
to stretch the fibres, or find some give in the knots themselves. But it 
was a futile effort. He tried once again, but he couldn’t feel his hands 
any more. If the ropes weren’t loosened soon and the circulation 
restored to his hands and feet, he thought, he’d lose fingers and toes, 
or even the hands themselves. 

Then he shrugged. Losing fingers was going to be the least of his 
worries. 

Further down the beach, about twenty metres away, Ruhl and his 
remaining men were seated round the camp fire, passing a flagon of 
Iberian brandy from hand to hand. As Will watched, the Stealer took a 


long swig, then placed the flagon to one side. 

He rose, a little unsteadily, then stooped and took a flaming brand 
from the fire. 

Weaving slightly, Ruhl made his way up the beach to where Will 
stood, trapped against the stake, unable to move. Will felt his stomach 
clench. This would be the third time Ruhl carried out the charade of 
pretending to light the fire around him. 

On the previous two occasions, he had taunted Will, placing the 
flaming torch a few centimetres from the stacked firewood, then 
pulling it back again at the last minute. Then he would repeat the 
action, so that Will never knew when his last moments were about to 
come. 

Would this be the time he would go ahead with his threat? 

Now Ruhl stood before his captive, unsteady on his feet, his face 
flushed with the effect of the alcohol. He leaned forward, peering at 
the bearded face before him, trying to see some sign of fear, some plea 
for mercy. 

‘Well, Treaty, is this the time? Are you about to go to meet your 
lovely wife once more? What do you say?’ 

He dipped the flaming end of the brand close to the piled oil-soaked 
wood. Will stared straight ahead, resisting the almost overwhelming 
temptation to watch as the flames wavered, inches away from the 
stacked branches. 

‘How about it, Treaty? Are you going to ask me for mercy? If you 
do, I might give you an easy end. Just a quick sword thrust and you 
won’t have to worry about these flames.’ 

The burning brand waved in front of Will’s face, so close that he 
could feel its heat against his eyes, feel his beard and eyebrows 
beginning to singe. 

‘Nothing to say? You'll make plenty of noise in a minute, when I 
drop this torch in the fire . .. whoops!’ 

He let the torch drop, clumsily catching it again just before it fell 
into the stacked firewood. Will felt his stomach heave with fear. But 
he showed no sign of it. 

‘That was a near-run thing, wasn’t it, Treaty?’ Ruhl sneered. He 
rolled his eyes and waved the torch above the firewood once more, 
making a mocking sing-song noise. 

‘Get on with it, Jory. Kill him and make an end of it. Stop taunting 
the man.’ 

One of the slavers had turned from the camp fire to watch Ruhl’s 
performance. He had seen him tormenting the Ranger twice before, 
and seen that the bearded man showed no sign of fear. He felt a 
grudging respect for him and, in inverse proportion, a diminishing 
regard for his leader. Ruhl was enjoying himself too much, he 


thought. Killing an enemy was one thing, but continuing to taunt and 
sneer and pretend, then pulling back at the last minute, showed a 
level of malice that even a hardened criminal couldn’t stomach. 

But Ruhl now turned on his underling in a fury. 

‘You don’t tell me what to do, Anders!’ he shouted, his voice rising 
to a high-pitched level just short of hysteria. He strode angrily back 
down the beach to the camp fire, tossing the flaming branch to one 
side as he went, and confronting the man who had challenged him. He 
stood over the man, shouting abuse at him. Will heaved a sigh of relief 
and sagged a little against the cruel bonds that held him. 

‘He’s my prisoner!’ Ruhl shouted. ‘I want to hear him beg! I want 
him to plead for mercy! And I will hear him do it and you will shut 
up. Or you will join him. Do... you . . . understand?’ 

The man shifted back. He was at a disadvantage, sitting while Ruhl 
stood over him. He knew Ruhl was more than capable of carrying out 
the threat he had just made. But he’d worked for the Stealer for some 
months now, and he also knew that if he showed weakness, it could 
prove fatal. Ruhl preyed on weakness. Besides, he doubted that his 
companions would back Ruhl up and tie him to the stake with the 
Ranger. 

‘It’s not going to happen, Jory, that’s all. As I say, kill him and be 
done with it.’ 

‘Tl kill him when I am ready to kill him,’ Ruhl said, speaking with 
exaggerated precision and care. ‘And not when some third-rate 
cutpurse like you tells me to. Understand?’ 

Anders nodded. He’d shown enough defiance, he thought. 
‘Whatever you say, Jory,’ he muttered. Ruhl reached past him for the 
flagon and sat down heavily, his back to the prisoner tied to the stake. 
He didn’t see Will sag with relief as his death was postponed yet 
again. 

And he didn’t notice that one of the shapeless rock outcrops that 
studded the beach behind Will had moved several metres closer to the 
Ranger while he was berating his henchman. 


——— —_—_—_— 


Maddie’s heart thumped against her ribs. She could hear it pounding 
and she wondered how it was not audible to those on the beach. 
She’d taken in the situation in the camp, then crept silently down 
the cliff path to the beach, close by the cave entrance. From there, she 
had moved stealthily from one large rock to another, dropping into 
cover as she reached each one. It was a blessing that the beach was so 
littered with large rocks, and that Ruhl had elected to place the stake 
and the fire so far up the beach, and not further down, in the clearer 


ground past the camp fire. She’d watched the Stealer as he taunted 
Will and she realised that the man was insane — dangerously insane. 

Sooner or later, he would carry out his threat and set fire to the 
piled brushwood around Will’s knees. And she sensed that it would be 
sooner. If he moved towards Will again, she believed that the time for 
threats would be over. Will would never give in and beg, she knew. 
And she sensed that Ruhl knew it as well by now. Next time he left the 
fire, Will would die. She was huddled on the beach now, a shapeless 
mass under her cloak, and only a few metres behind Will. Cautiously, 
she raised a corner of her cowl. The gang — what remained of them -— 
were sitting round the fire drinking again. They were staring into the 
flames, which she knew would ruin their night vision. Emboldened by 
the realisation, she crept forward, a few centimetres at a time to avoid 
making noise, until she was directly behind Will. Crouched low, 
hidden by the pile of firewood, she drew her saxe and sliced quickly 
through the rope around his legs. 

She felt him tense as the rope fell away and she stood slowly, 
staying concealed behind him. 

‘It’s me. Maddie,’ she breathed. ‘Hold on a moment and Pll have you 
free.’ 

Will groaned softly, trying to suppress the noise. His arms and legs 
had been constricted by the tight bonds for hours. As the blood rushed 
back to his numb legs and feet, it was sheer agony. Then the saxe 
sliced through the rope binding his hands, and the rope around his 
throat. 

His hands and forearms also felt the unbearable stabbing pain of 
returning circulation and he sagged against the stake, unable to 
maintain his balance and letting out a louder groan of agony. This 
time, the men around the fire heard him. One of them stood up. 

‘What was that?’ 

He saw Will lurch a pace away from the stake, then clutch his arms 
around it as he desperately tried to regain his balance. 

‘It’s the Ranger! He’s loose!’ 

Pandemonium broke out as they grabbed for their weapons and 
scrambled to their feet. Maddie dropped the saxe to one side and 
hastily unwound her sling from her waist, loading a shot into the 
pouch. 

Initially, blinded by the bright flames they’d been staring into, none 
of Ruhl’s men noticed the dark shape behind Will. But as Maddie 
stepped clear to one side, her loaded sling swinging gently behind her, 
they saw her and hesitated. 

‘Who’s that?’ 

‘There’s someone with him!’ 

Only Ruhl reacted immediately. He pointed to the two figures 


beside the stake. 

‘Get them! Kill them!’ 

But as he said the words, Maddie’s first shot smashed into one of his 
men. 

Studying the tableau from the top of the cliff, she had noticed that 
two of them wore boiled-leather breastplates and she doubted that her 
bow would have the power to punch through them. Accordingly, she 
had elected to use the sling, leaving the bow and quiver behind for the 
awkward climb down the cliff. Now, she realised she had made the 
right choice. 

The lead ball, travelling with tremendous force, smashed into the 
leather breastplate just below the man’s heart, bending and deforming 
the leather, driving a huge dent into it. The ball didn’t penetrate, but 
the shock of the impact did. It was transmitted directly and virtually 
undiminished to the slaver’s body. Two ribs caved in and a huge 
bruise began to form immediately. His heart faltered, picked up again. 
The man gave a strangled cry and fell to the ground, knees drawn up, 
trying to breathe, and feeling knives of pain slice into his ribs as he 
did. 

The slaver beside him barely had time to look at his comrade in 
horror before Maddie’s second shot hit him on the right shoulder, 
shattering the large bones there, smashing the joint beyond any 
possibility of repair and sending him reeling. Faint with pain, he sank 
to his knees, doubled over, then toppled onto his side, keening softly. 

The other three kidnappers looked in shock at their companions, 
seeing them struck down by some terrible, unseen force out of the 
darkness. They exchanged a glance, then turned and ran, dropping 
their weapons behind them. 

Maddie let them go, searching for Jory Ruhl. She’d taken the others 
first, as they were armed and, so far, Ruhl had done nothing but 
scream orders. Now she saw him, stooping to retrieve something close 
by the fire. He stood upright and she realised he was holding a short 
javelin. But he wasn’t looking at her. His gaze was fixed on Will, as he 
slumped against the stake, arms and legs cramping terribly, unable to 
move. 

Ruhl’s right arm went back, then started to come forward. Maddie 
leapt to Will’s side and shoved him out of the path of the weapon. He 
fell with a startled cry across the stack of firewood. Maddie’s hand 
went to her shot pouch, moving with the smooth, automatic precision 
that came from constant practice. She was loading a ball into the sling 
when she felt a terrible impact against her right hip — an impact that 
drove her back several paces, and was followed by a searing burst of 
agony down her upper leg. 

She looked down and saw that Ruhl’s short javelin had transfixed 


her thigh, just below the hip. She felt a moment of disbelief. 

Tve been hit,’ she said incredulously. She had never expected such 
a thing to happen. But it had. 

The evil, barbed head was buried deep in her thigh and she felt the 
leg give way under her, unable to bear her weight. Blood was coursing 
down her leg and she fell, causing more agony as the shaft of the 
javelin jarred against the ground. Grinding her teeth against the pain, 
she fought the waves of nausea that threatened to overcome her. Tears 
streamed from her eyes with the pain and shock and she felt herself 
slipping away. She couldn’t breathe. The awful trauma of the terrible 
wound seemed to have paralysed her lungs. 

Her vision began to fail, until it seemed she was watching events 
through a long, narrow tunnel, with darkness on all sides. She saw 
Ruhl stooping to pick up another flaming brand from the fire. Then he 
started up the beach towards Will. She tried to call to her mentor, but 
no sound came. Tried to reach out to him, even though he was metres 
away and beyond her reach. 

And then the world turned red, then black. 

And there was nothing any more. 


MILL LAY AWKWARDLY on the stacked firewood. He tried to rise, but the 
branches shifted and gave way beneath his hand and he floundered 
awkwardly. 

He could see Ruhl approaching. The flaming branch in his hand lit 
his face with a demonic glow and Will could see the contorted 
expression, where hate and revenge were mixed in equal proportions. 
In another minute, he would hurl that flaming branch into the fire and 
Will would be enveloped in the flames. 

He cursed the savage, crippling cramps in his arms and legs that 
restricted his movement so badly. He tried to rise again and failed 
once more. But he managed to crawl away a little, so that he was on 
the edge of the stacked timber. His right hand clawed at the sand as 
he scrabbled to drag himself clear and it closed over a familiar shape. 

It was the hilt of Maddie’s saxe, lying on the sand where she had 
dropped it minutes before. Clumsily, he reversed the knife so he was 
holding it by the blade. Ruhl was only metres away, the flames on the 
brand licking angrily, ready to incinerate Will. 

Awkwardly, gritting his teeth against the cramping pain, Will threw 
the saxe. 

As it left his hand, he knew it was the worst throw he had ever 
made. Impeded by the cramping of his stiff muscles, he flicked it 
clumsily, without the precise control that he normally would put into 
such a throw. It struck Ruhl — he was too close for the throw to miss — 
but it struck him hilt first, hitting him on the forehead above his right 
eye. 

The blow was painful, but in no way lethal. The heavy brass 


pommel cut his eyebrow and blood trickled down into his eye. 
Instinctively, Ruhl flinched away, and trod on a branch that had rolled 
clear of the stacked firewood. 

It was an uneven branch, bent and twisted halfway along its length, 
so that it turned and rolled awkwardly under his foot. He stumbled 
backwards, then tried to recover, throwing his weight forward. 

But, distracted by the blood in his eye, he overcompensated and lost 
his footing. He found himself falling forward, towards the pile of oil- 
drenched firewood stacked around the stake. The loosely stacked 
branches gave way under him as he hit them and at that instant, he 
realised that he still had the flaming branch in his hand, and that it 
was underneath him. 

There was a second’s pause as he scrabbled for a handhold in the 
shifting branches. Then the firewood ignited with an explosive 
WHOOF! 

Ruhl screamed as the flames shot up, enveloping him instantly, 
catching his clothes and hair. He struggled to rise again but the 
stacked branches collapsed further, defeating his efforts. He tried to 
scream again but the burning air and flames scorched his throat and 
lungs and he made a terrible, inhuman grunting noise. 

Will, on the far side of the fire, felt the flames licking eagerly 
towards him. Instinctively, he avoided Ruhl’s mistake of trying to find 
purchase among the shifting, moving branches. Desperately, he rolled 
sideways, clear of the flames. As he felt the sand underneath him, he 
continued to roll, moving farther and farther away. His face was 
burnt. His eyebrows were singed away and his beard and hair were 
badly frizzled. But he was clear. And feeling was returning to his arms 
and legs. Painfully, he dragged himself further away from the fire, his 
horrified gaze fixed on the twisting, jerking, blackened form in the 
middle of the flames. He tried to shut out the awful grunting, gagging 
sounds that were coming from it. 

Then, at last, they stopped. 

Will pushed himself up to a sitting position, his pain-spasming legs 
stretched out in front of him. Gradually, the cramps were becoming 
less and less severe. But he still could only move clumsily. Now that 
he had time to think, he wondered dully where Maddie had gone. He 
remembered that she had shoved him aside, out of the path of Ruhl’s 
javelin. But he hadn’t seen what had become of her. Odd, he thought, 
that she hadn’t tried to help him escape the fire. He twisted his head, 
looking around for her. 

‘Maddie?’ he said, his voice no more than a croak. Then he saw the 
dark figure crumpled on the beach a few metres away. 

He shoved himself to his feet, fighting against the suddenly 
recurring cramps that stabbed his muscles as he moved too quickly, 


and lurched towards her, a huge, inarticulate cry of pain and rage and 
sorrow coming from his throat and echoing off the cliff face. 

He dropped to his knees and felt his heart stop as he saw the cruel 
javelin buried in her thigh. Sheets of blood had soaked her clothes, 
looking black under the moonlight. Her face was deathly white and 
she had lost an inordinate amount of blood. He knew there was a 
major artery in the thigh, but he thought it was on the inside, and the 
blood was seeping out, not pumping and spraying as it would with a 
severed artery. He shuffled forward on his knees and put his fingers to 
her throat, feeling for a pulse. 

There was none. 

Again, he let out that terrible, heart-torn cry of pain and sorrow. 

He felt a slight flutter under his questing fingers. Then the pulse 
began to beat. Faintly, weakly. But there. Maddie was alive and his 
heart surged with relief. 

Then it lurched again, this time from fear. She was alive. But she 
was badly injured and she had lost a lot of blood. She was still losing 
it, and he had no medical supplies, no bandages, no way of staunching 
the flow. He had to remove the javelin from the wound. But he knew 
that as soon as he did, she would lose blood twice as fast as she was 
now. 

He thought of the medical pack that he carried among his saddle 
bags and looked up at the cliffs above him. 

‘I hope you brought the horses, girl,’ he said. He let out a piercing 
whistle. 

Ten seconds passed, then he heard an anxious whinny. Looking up, 
he saw Bumper and Tug peering over the crest of the cliff at him. He 
lurched to his feet, holding up a hand to stop them coming further. 

‘Stay,’ he ordered. He knew they would never manage that rough, 
rock-strewn path down. He would have to carry Maddie up to them. 
His brain began working, planning coherently now. Ruhl had taken 
his saxe and throwing knife when he was captured and he 
remembered seeing the slaver toss them down beside the camp fire. 
He was going to need them. He turned, wincing as cramp hit him 
again. It seemed that if he moved incautiously, stretched a muscle or 
turned the wrong way, the cramps would strike without warning. But 
they were becoming less and less savage the more he kept moving and 
kept the blood supply flowing back to his muscles. He limped down 
the beach to the camp fire, trying to ignore the terrible stench of 
burning flesh that came from the fire round the stake. It was dying 
down now, and he could see the blackened, deformed shape in the 
pile of embers. He shook his head and turned away, searching for his 
knives. He found them and buckled on the belt and scabbard, then 
limped painfully back up the beach to Maddie. 


He drew his saxe and cut a metre-long strip from the hem of her 
cloak. He tied it round and round her thigh, above and below the head 
of the javelin, pulling it as tight as possible, then tying it off firmly to 
staunch the steady flow of blood. 

He sat back on his heels, frowning at the metre-and-a-half-long shaft 
of the javelin. He couldn’t move her with that still in place. But he 
didn’t want to pull it free from the wound until he had his medical kit 
to hand. He’d have to break it off short, he realised, even though 
doing so would undoubtedly cause Maddie intense pain. He took 
several deep breaths, then seized the shaft in both hands, jerking his 
left hand down quickly and powerfully, holding the short end as 
steady as he could with his right. 

The shaft broke with a loud snap. Maddie screamed once, then fell 
silent again. He studied her face. Pale as a ghost. But her eyelids 
fluttered. She was still alive. 

He knelt on one knee and pulled her up to a sitting position. Then 
he bent forward and, grabbing her belt, heaved her up over his right 
shoulder, her head hanging down his back, her feet in front of him. He 
took a long, deep breath, knowing what was coming, then surged to 
his feet, using the big muscles in his thighs and calves to lift her. 

Searing cramps hit him immediately, his thigh muscles knotting in 
agony as they took the strain. He bellowed in pain, his cry echoed by 
Maddie’s involuntary scream as he moved her. He stood with her over 
his shoulder, swaying uncertainly. Then he took a step towards the 
base of the cliffs, waiting to see if the pain would surge through his 
tortured muscle again. It didn’t, so he took another step. This time, 
one thigh muscle cramped and he gasped in agony, then forced 
himself to take another step. Then another. 

He found it helped if he gave vent to the pain, so he screamed as he 
staggered across the beach and up the uncertain footing of the path. 
He stumbled and slipped and slid but somehow he remained on his 
feet. And with every third step, he yelled as loud as he could. 

He made it past the two switchbacks, knowing that if he looked up 
and saw how far he had to go, he would never make it. So he kept his 
eyes down on the treacherous rocks and shale that threatened to trip 
him and send him sprawling. One foot in front of the other, yelling to 
dispel the pain in his thigh muscles. Another foot. Slip and recover. 
Then go on. Another step. Another stumble. Keep going. Keep going! 
Now he was yelling the two words instead of just bellowing with pain. 
He heard Tug’s encouraging whinny and it sounded much closer than 
he expected it to be. 

Then his lowered eyes saw the top of the path, and the long grass 
that grew along the clifftop, and he realised he had made it. Instantly 
Tug was alongside him, whinnying and neighing softly. He gripped 


the saddle to support himself and guided the little horse to a clear 
spot, where he laid Maddie down. He removed her cloak and rolled it 
under her head as a pillow. Then he hunted around the area, chopping 
dry branches from a stunted bush, finding other dry branches that had 
blown on the wind, and built a small fire. 

His movements were much freer now, although an incautious action 
could still trigger cramping again and his muscles ached from the 
aftereffect of the cramp. It was similar to a severe bruise, he thought. 
He found the medical pack and unrolled it, preparing a long bandage 
roll and the small pot of the special wound salve that all Rangers 
carried. He threaded a needle with silk thread and laid it down on the 
spread-out canvas roll. Once he started, he would have to move 
quickly, removing the javelin head from the wound, anointing it with 
the healing salve, then sewing the lips of the wound together. Finally, 
he would wind the bandage round and round her upper leg, keeping it 
tight enough to stem the flow of blood from the wound, but not so 
tight that it would restrict the healing flow of blood through the 
injured limb. Recent events had taught him only too well of the 
disastrous consequences if he shut off the blood flow entirely. 

Once he was ready to begin, he moved quickly and positively. He 
cut the blood-soaked leggings away with his saxe, exposing the bare 
skin around the wound. 

His throwing knife was resting tip first in the hot coals of the fire. 
Years ago, the healer named Malcolm had told him that this would 
destroy the tiny malignant organisms that could penetrate the wound 
and cause infection. He waited till it glowed red hot, then removed it, 
waving it in the air to let it cool. With his left hand, he loosened the 
makeshift bandage around Maddie’s thigh, unwinding it gently and 
watching as the blood began to seep out once more. He seized the 
shortened shaft of the javelin and tugged gently, hoping against hope 
that it might slide clear. But the barb caught in the flesh inside the 
wound and held it. Maddie stirred, crying out in pain. He gritted his 
teeth and slid the throwing knife into the wound, keeping it in contact 
with the javelin’s head, sliding it down until he could feel where the 
barb was caught, then carefully working it around to free the barb. 

The javelin moved several centimetres. Maddie cried out in pain 
once more. He stopped, wiped the perspiration from his brow with his 
left hand, then went back to work, using the knife blade to shield the 
barb and stop it catching again. Slowly the javelin head slid clear of 
the wound, although, inevitably, it caused damage on the way out. As 
it came out, a gush of red blood followed it. Will hurled the javelin to 
one side, then mopped at the wound with a clean cloth. He smeared 
the salve onto a pad of cotton and thrust it into the wound, working it 
around to spread the healing ointment in all directions. Then he 


pinched the lips of the wound together and went to work with the 
needle and silk thread. Maddie flinched and cried out each time he 
punched the needle through her skin. He shook his head helplessly. 

‘Sorry, my girl. But it has to be done,’ he muttered. 

He drew the last stitch tight, then quickly bound round and round 
the upper leg with the bandage he had prepared. The blood was still 
seeping slowly from the wound and it stained the first few layers of 
bandage red, then pink. But the flow had slowed considerably, till it 
was little more than a trickle. The stitches and the bandage contained 
it, and the wound salve was inside the injury, ready to work its 
healing way. 

Just as long as Maddie could survive the shock of the wound, and 
his subsequent ministrations. 

She was barely breathing. Her pulse was light, like the heartbeat of 
a tiny bird. He knelt beside her, holding her hand, head bowed. The 
horses stood over the pair of them, watching with concern in their big, 
compassionate eyes. Tug could feel Will’s worry. Bumper could feel 
Maddie’s pain. 

‘Don’t die, Maddie. Don’t die. Please don’t die. I can’t lose you too. 
Please don’t die.’ 

He repeated the words over and over like a manic litany as he kept 
watch over the stricken girl. 

She saved my life, he thought. How can I face Horace and Evanlyn 
if I let her die? Then he went back to his mumbled plea, over and over 
again. 

‘Don’t die, Maddie. Don’t die, Maddie. Please don’t die.’ 

But there was nothing more he could do for her, he knew. He could 
only wait, and repeat that exhortation over and over again. He looked 
at that pale face — far too pale, he thought — and in his exhaustion it 
turned into Alyss’s face, lying still and lifeless. Then his vision cleared 
and he knew it was Maddie and he felt she was slipping away and his 
heart was a giant pit of sorrow inside his chest. He couldn’t bear the 
idea of losing her, not after she’d healed the black pain of his losing 
the love of his life. 

‘Don’t die, Maddie. Don’t die, Maddie. Please don’t die, Maddie.’ 

The words ran together and tumbled over one another until they 
became a meaningless blur. But still she lay there, white faced. Will 
had seen death many times before, on a dozen different battlefields, 
and he knew that this was how it looked. 

Dawn began to streak the eastern sky over the sea. He could hear 
birds moving and calling, fluttering through the low bushes and long 
grass, rustling the branches and leaves as they hunted unwary insects. 
The day was a normal day, just like the day before. But it would 
always be different because he would remember this day as the day he 


lost Maddie. 

Tm hungry. What’s for breakfast?’ she said. 

His head jerked up and he looked at her. Her eyes were open and 
she was smiling at him. It was a weak smile, but a smile nonetheless. 
He felt his heart lurch wildly inside his chest, with hope and relief and 
joy. 

‘What’s for breakfast?’ he repeated numbly. ‘After all that you’ve 
put me through, that’s all you can say?’ 

She shrugged, then winced as the movement caused her pain. 

‘What can I tell you? I’m my father’s daughter.’ 

He began to laugh. And somewhere, the laughter turned to tears 
and he was sobbing uncontrollably - immense sobs that racked his 
entire body and floods of tears that coursed down his cheeks. And he 
knew the tears were the ones he had never been able to shed for Alyss. 
They were for her. And they were for Maddie. And they were for him. 

Most of all for him. 

And as the sun rose behind him, he remained bent over Maddie, 
sobbing, the tears falling onto her cheeks below him until she patted 
his hand awkwardly and comforted him. 

‘It’s all right, Will. It’s all right now.’ 

It was full daylight when Tim Stoker found them. He had left the 
cave to come in search of them. He had found the bodies of the two 
men Maddie had overtaken the night before and equipped himself 
with the spear that one of them had dropped. 

He stood before them, armed with the oversized weapon that was 
way too large for him. 

‘Will Treaty,’ he said, ‘is Ranger Maddie all right?’ He was doubtful 
because, if she was, he had no idea why the bearded Ranger would be 
leaning over her, weeping softly. 

Will looked up at the worried young face and smiled. It occurred to 
him that he hadn’t smiled — really smiled — in a long, long time. 

‘She’s fine. Who are you?’ 

Tm Tim. So can you take us home now?’ 


Six months later 


BILAN FOLDED THE parchment and placed it back in a leather folder. He 
looked up at the assembled faces, the sea of grey and green cloaks that 
surrounded him. There was an eagerness about them all, he could see. 
The Gathering was nearly over for this year and it was almost time for 
the feasting and tale telling and singing that would mark the end of 
the assembly. 

‘That’s just about all the appointments and promotions for this 
year,’ he said, and an expectant buzz ran through the assembled 
Rangers. 

‘But before we get to the feasting ~ he indicated the long table set 
out under the trees, laden with food and drink “— there is one more 
item of business.’ 

Another buzz ran through the group, this one not quite so 
expectant. It had more of a sense of what now? about it. He held up his 
hands apologetically. 

‘It’s only going to take a few minutes,’ he said, ‘then you can all get 
busy stuffing yourself with too much food.’ 

A small ripple of amusement ran through them and they settled 
back. They knew Gilan wasn’t one of those speakers who would say, 
‘TIl keep this short,’ and then drone on for an hour or more. 

‘And it has to do with the reason why our two honoured guests are 
here with us today,’ he added, nodding in the direction of Cassandra 
and Horace, seated at the front of the group. 

That caused a stir of interest. The assembled Rangers had wondered 


why the crown princess and the champion knight of the realm had 
arrived earlier that morning for the final day of the Gathering. It was 
highly unusual for outsiders to be included — even royal outsiders. 
Heads turned to study the couple. Cassandra smiled graciously. 
Horace flushed and lowered his head. He still wasn’t at home with 
public appearances. 

‘As you know,’ Gilan went on, ‘when the Corps takes on an 
apprentice, that title is given as a courtesy until the satisfactory 
completion of the first twelve months of training. At that point, the 
bronze oakleaf is awarded and the title Ranger’s apprentice becomes 
official.’ 

They nodded. They all knew that. 

‘But today, we have among us a first-year apprentice who, after only 
nine months of training, has already proved worthy of the official title 
and the award of the bronze oak-leaf. She is also, coincidentally, our 
first female recruit and has proved that the right girl is more than 
capable of serving in our Corps and carrying out all the duties 
expected of a Ranger.’ 

Now, that got a reaction. Most of them had heard rumours that a 
girl had been recruited, although they had no idea who had been 
appointed as her mentor. Gilan and Halt had decided that it might be 
best not to let out information about Maddie, in case the experiment 
didn’t work out. 

Some of the Rangers seated at the rear of the audience stood and 
peered around, hoping to get a view of the first female Ranger. But of 
course Maddie was sitting with her cowl up and was indistinguishable 
from all the other cowled figures around her. 

‘In the course of the last nine months, she has passed every test set 
by her mentor - an extremely hard judge, if I might say — and has 
introduced a new weapon to the Corps. I suggest you might ask her to 
demonstrate this when the official side of things is over.’ 

‘Which will be when?’ a lugubrious voice called from the middle of 
the crowd and everyone laughed. 

Gilan nodded good-naturedly in the direction of the speaker. ‘Not 
long to go. But to continue. Not only has this recruit shown her ability 
in training, she has proved her worth and her courage in the field as 
well. Six months ago, she undertook a mission with Will Treaty — 
whose name you may be familiar with — to break up a slaving ring on 
the east coast and return ten kidnapped children to their homes.’ 

Now more and more heads were turning, seeking the whereabouts 
of the new Ranger. 

‘And in the process,’ Gilan continued, ‘she saved Will’s life. 
Something that has been done by very few people in the past.’ He 
nodded towards a silver-haired figure in the third row. ‘Halt is one of 


those, of course. And the other two are the girl’s parents . . .’ 

He paused dramatically. There was a lot of the ham about Gilan. 
‘And they are . . . Princess Cassandra and Sir Horace, the Oakleaf 
Knight, the Sunrise Warrior and champion knight of the realm.’ 

Now the Rangers were all on their feet, understanding why 
Cassandra and Horace were present, wanting to see this girl who had 
done so much in such a short time. Someone in the rear ranks began 
to clap, then they were all applauding, and shouting out to Gilan. 

‘Let’s see her!’ 

‘Where is she?’ 

Gilan smiled and beckoned to Maddie. She rose, throwing back the 
cowl of her cloak, and made her way to the podium where he stood. 
She was still limping slightly, he noticed. She would probably have 
that limp for the rest of her life. 

As she turned to face the members of the Corps, the clapping 
changed to cheering and whistling. She looked around the sea of 
faces, picking out some she knew. Will, of course, had both fingers in 
his mouth and was emitting a piercing whistle, and contriving to grin 
hugely at the same time. Halt was standing, nodding slightly and 
smiling. For Halt, that was the equivalent of bugles and drums. Lady 
Pauline was also present, a concession to Halt’s prestige and position 
as a senior figure in the Corps. She was whistling as well, Maddie saw 
with surprise. 

As for her mother and father, they were beaming with pride. 
Maddie waved coyly to them and was shocked when her mother 
suddenly leapt to her feet and pumped her fist in the air, emitting a 
cry that sounded something like: 

‘Wooph! Wooph! Wooph!’ 

Horace stared at his wife, somewhat nonplussed. She grinned at him 
and pumped her fist even harder. 

‘Wooph! Wooph! Wooph!’ 

‘Congratulations, Maddie. How does it feel to be a pioneer?’ Gilan 
said softly in her ear. 

She felt him placing the chain over her head. She reached up and 
took the bronze oakleaf pendant between finger and thumb, holding it 
out so she could see it. Her eyes misted with tears of pride. 

‘And now let’s eat!’ Gilan shouted, and the cheering redoubled. 


They had feasted. They had laughed. They had drunk toasts to fallen 
members of the Corps — Liam among those named. They had sung, 
concluding with the traditional Ranger song that ended every 
gathering — Cabin in the Trees. Maddie joined in on the song, thinking 


how appropriate it was to the Ranger life, thinking of the little cabin 
she had shared with Will for the past nine months. 

Now she stood in a small circle of those closest to her: Cassandra 
and Horace, Halt and Pauline, Gilan and, of course, Will. She kept 
reaching up and touching the tiny bronze oakleaf around her neck. 
Gilan and Will understood how she felt. They had shared that sense of 
disbelief and joy when they had been awarded their oakleaves, bronze 
and silver. 

Horace enveloped his daughter in a bear hug. ‘I’m proud of you,’ he 
said. ‘So proud.’ 

There was a catch in his voice and, when he released her, he turned 
away so that the others wouldn’t see him wiping away a tear. She 
patted his shoulder. 

Then her mother hugged her as well. But when she released her, 
Cassandra produced a rolled parchment from within her sleeve. ‘This 
is for you,’ she said and handed it to Maddie. 

The new Ranger’s apprentice looked at it curiously. It looked very 
official, she thought. 

‘What is it?’ 

Cassandra smiled at her. ‘It’s your reinstatement. Officially, you are 
once again a royal princess of Araluen. You’ve earned it,’ she added. 

Maddie hesitated, looking quickly at Will. He looked away. This was 
her decision and he wasn’t going to influence her. 

‘Well, that’s wonderful, and I’m very grateful. Very grateful indeed . 
.. but... could it wait a while?’ she said. 

Her mother looked at her, confused. ‘Wait a while? What for? 
You’ve proved you’re worthy of it. You don’t have to do any more. It’s 
time for you to come home.’ 

‘But ... Pd rather finish my training as a Ranger,’ Maddie blurted 
out. 

Halt and Gilan turned away to hide their grins. Cassandra glared 
accusingly at Will. 

‘This is your fault!’ she shouted at him. ‘I might have known it!’ She 
turned back to Maddie. ‘But that’ll be another four years!’ she said, 
her voice rising in disbelief and anguish. 

Maddie nodded, chewing her lip nervously. ‘It’ll be over before you 
know it,’ she said. ‘And I’ll visit you often.’ 

Cassandra, for one of the rare times in her life, was speechless. She 
looked around the faces of the group. Suddenly, she had a sense of 
déjà vu as her memory took her back to a day many years ago. She 
was a young girl, standing on a balcony at Castle Araluen, Horace 
beside her, as they watched Will riding away with Halt. He had just 
chosen life as a Ranger over life at the Araluen royal court. Now it 
was happening again. 


‘Tve been here before,’ she finally managed to say. 

Horace nodded, knowing what she was thinking. ‘And I told you 
then, Rangers are different from the rest of us. I was right then. And 
I’m right now.’ 

Cassandra opened her mouth and shut it again several times. 
Finally, she appealed to Horace, whose strength and common sense 
had supported her on so many occasions through their life. 

‘What should I say?’ she asked. 

He smiled at her, then at Maddie. 

‘Say yes,’ he told her. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Twelve years prior 


WOLFWIND EMERGED FROM the pre-dawn sea mist like a wraith slowly 
taking physical form. 

With her sail furled and the yardarm lowered to the deck, and 
propelled by only four of her oars, the wolfship glided slowly towards 
the beach. The four rowers wielded their oars carefully, raising them 
only a few centimetres from the water at the end of each stroke so 
that the noise of drops splashing back into the sea was kept to a 
minimum. They were Erak’s most experienced oarsmen and they were 
used to the task of approaching an enemy coast stealthily. 

And during raiding season, all coasts were enemy coasts. 

Such was their skill that the loudest sound was the lap-lap-lap of 
small ripples along the wooden hull. In the bow, Svengal and two 
other crew members crouched fully armed, peering ahead to catch 
sight of the dim line where the water met the beach. 

The lack of surf might make their approach easier but a little extra 
noise would have been welcome, Svengal thought. Plus white water 
would have made the line of the beach easier to spot in the dimness. 
Then he saw the beach and held up his hand, fist clenched. 

Far astern, at the steering oar, Erak watched his second in command 
as he revealed five fingers, then four, then three as he measured off 
the distance to the sand. 

‘In oars.’ 

Erak spoke the words in a conversational tone, unlike the bellow he 
usually employed to pass orders. In the centre section of the wolfship, 
his bosun, Mikkel, relayed the orders. The four oars lifted out of the 
water as one, rising quickly to the vertical so that any excess water 
would fall into the ship and not into the sea, where it would make 
more noise. A few seconds later, the prow of the ship grated softly 
against the sand. Erak felt the vibrations of the gentle contact with the 
shore through the deck beneath his feet. 


Svengal and his two companions vaulted over the bow, landing cat- 
like on the wet sand. Two of them moved up the beach, fanning out to 
scan the country on either side, ready to give warning of any possible 
ambush. Svengal took the small beach anchor that another sailor 
lowered to him. He stepped twenty paces up the beach, strained 
against the anchor rope to bring it tight and drove the shovel-shaped 
fluke into the firm sand. 

Wolfwind, secured by the bow, slewed a little to one side under the 
pressure of the gentle breeze. 

‘Clear left!’ 

‘Clear right!’ 

The two men who had gone onshore called their reports now. There 
was no need for further stealth. Svengal checked his own area of 
responsibility, then added his report to theirs. 

‘Clear ahead.’ 

On board, Erak nodded with satisfaction. He hadn’t expected any 
sort of armed reception on the beach but it always paid to make sure. 
That was why he had been such a successful raider over the years — 
and why he had lost so few of his crewmen. 

‘All right,’ he said, lifting his shield from the bulwark and hefting it 
onto his left arm. ‘Let’s go.’ 

He quickly strode the length of the wolfship to the bow, where a 
boarding ladder had been placed over the side. Shoving his heavy 
battleaxe through the leather sling on his belt, he climbed easily over 
the bulwark and down to the beach. His crewmen followed, forming 
up behind him. There was no need for orders. They had all done this 
before, many times. 

Svengal joined him. ‘No sign of anyone here, chief,’ he reported. 

Erak grunted. ‘Neither should there be. They should all be busy at 
Alty Bosky.’ 

He pronounced the name in his usual way - careless of the finer 
points of Iberian pronunciation. The town in question was actually 
Alto Bosque, a relatively unimportant market town some ten 
kilometres to the south, built on the high, wooded hill from which it 
derived its name. 

The previous day, seven of his crew had taken the skiff and landed 
there, carrying out a lightning raid on the market before they 
retreated to the coast. Alto Bosque had no garrison and a rider from 
the town had been sent to Santa Sebilla, where a small force of militia 
was maintained. Erak’s plan was to draw the garrison away to Alto 
Bosque while he and his men plundered Santa Sebilla unhindered. 

Santa Sebilla was a small town, too. Probably smaller than Alto 
Bosque. But, over the years, it had gained an enviable reputation for 
the quality of the jewellery that was designed and crafted here. As 


time went on, more and more artisans and designers were drawn to 
Santa Sebilla and it became a centre for fine design and craftsmanship 
in gold and precious stones. 

Erak, like most Skandians, cared little for fine design and 
craftsmanship. But he cared a lot about gold and he knew there was a 
disproportionate amount of it in Santa Sebilla — far more than would 
normally be found in a small town such as this. The community of 
artists and designers needed generous supplies of the raw materials in 
which they worked — gold and silver and gemstones. Erak was a 
fervent believer in the principle of redistribution of wealth, as long as 
a great amount of it was redistributed in his direction, so he had 
planned this raid in detail for some weeks. 

He checked behind him. The anchor watch of four men were 
standing by the bow of Wolfwind, guarding it while the main party 
went inland. He nodded, satisfied that everything was ready. 

‘Send your scouts ahead,’ he told Svengal. The second in command 
gestured to the two men to go ahead of the main raiding party. 

The beach rose gradually to a low line of scrubby bushes and trees. 
The scouts ran to this line, surveyed the country beyond, then 
beckoned the main party forward. The ground was flat here but, some 
kilometres inland, a range of low hills rose from the plain. The first 
rose-coloured rays of the sun were beginning to show about the peaks. 
They were behind schedule, Erak thought. He had wanted to reach the 
town before sun-up, while people were still drowsy and longing for 
their beds, as yet reluctant to accept the challenges of a new day. 

‘Let’s pace it up,’ he said tersely and the group settled into a steady 
jog behind him, moving in two columns. The scouts continued to 
range some fifty metres in advance of the raiding party. Erak could 
already see that there was nowhere a substantial party of armed men 
could remain hidden. Still, it did no harm to be sure. 

Waved forward by the scouts, they crested a low rise and there, 
before them, stood Santa Sebilla. 

The buildings were made of clay bricks, finished in whitewash. 
Later in the day, under the hot Iberian sun, they would glisten and 
gleam an almost blinding white. In the pre-dawn light they looked 
dull and grey and mundane. The town had been built with no 
particular plan in mind, instead growing over the years so that houses 
and warehouses were placed wherever their owners chose to build 
them. The result was a chaotic mass of winding alleys, outlying 
buildings and twisting, formless streets. But Erak ignored the jumble 
of houses and shops. He was looking for the repository — a large 
building set to one side of the town, where the gold and jewels were 
stored. 

And there it was. Larger than the other buildings, with a substantial 


brass-bound wooden door. Normally, Erak knew, there would be a 
guard in place. But it seemed his diversion had achieved the result he 
wanted and the local militia were absent. The only possible resistance 
could come from a small castle set on a cliff a kilometre away from 
the town itself. There would possibly be armed men there. But the 
castle was the home of a minor Iberian nobleman and its location here 
was a mere coincidence. Knowing the snobbish and superior nature of 
the Iberian nobility, Erak guessed that the castle lord and his people 
had as little to do with the common tradesmen of Santa Sebilla as 
possible. They might buy from them, but they wouldn’t mix with them 
or be eager to protect them in an emergency. 

They headed for the repository. As they passed a side street, a 
sleepy townsman emerged, leading a donkey loaded with what 
seemed to be an impossibly heavy stack of firewood. For a few 
seconds, head down and still half asleep, the man failed to notice the 
force of grim-faced, armed sea wolves. Then his eyes snapped open, 
his jaw followed suit and he froze in place, staring at them. From the 
corner of his eye, Erak saw two of his men start to detach from the 
main body. But the firewood seller could do them little harm. 

‘Leave him,’ he ordered and the men dropped back into line. 

Galvanised by the sound of Erak’s voice, the man dropped the 
donkey’s halter and took off back into the narrow alleyway from 
which he had emerged. They heard the soft sound of his bare feet 
flapping on the hard earth as he put as much distance between himself 
and the raiders as he could. 

‘Get that door open,’ Erak ordered. 

Mikkel and Thorn stepped forward. Mikkel, whose preferred 
weapon was a sword, borrowed an axe from one of the other sea 
wolves and together, he and Thorn attacked the heavy door. They 
were Erak’s two most reliable warriors, and he nodded appreciatively 
at the economy of effort with which they reduced the door to 
matchwood, placing alternate axe strokes precisely where they would 
do the most good, each building on the damage the other had caused. 

The two men were best friends. They always fought together in the 
shield wall, each trusting the other to protect his back and sides. Yet 
they were a contrast in body shapes. Mikkel was taller and leaner than 
the average Skandian. But he was powerful and hard muscled. And he 
had the reflexes of a cat. 

Thorn was slightly shorter than his friend, but much wider in the 
shoulders and chest. He was one of the most skilled and dangerous 
warriors Erak had ever seen. Erak often thought that he would hate to 
come up against Thorn in battle. He’d never seen an opponent who 
had survived such an encounter. Belying his heavy build, Thorn could 
also move with blinding speed when he chose. 


Erak roused himself from his musing as the door fell in two 
shattered halves. 

‘Get the gold,’ he ordered and his men surged forward. 

It took them half an hour to load the gold and silver into sacks. 
They took only as much as they could carry and they left easily the 
same amount behind. 
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About the Author 


PROLOGUE 


He stood in the shadows to one side, letting the rage build within 
him. He needed the rage. He fed off it. It inflamed the passion and fire 
that went into his words and his delivery. 


Audiences felt it and reacted to it. He had the ability to arouse the 
same rage in them. His audiences were, for the most part, 
unsophisticated country folk and villagers, and he used all the tricks of 
the rabble-rouser’s trade to play upon their prejudices and intolerance 
—to make them raise their fists to the heavens and cry for justice. 


The basis for his own rage was simple. In his mind, he had been 
cheated out of his birthright, his right of inheritance. And it had been 
done at the whim of a monarch who sought to cement his own 
family’s succession to the throne. At the stroke of a pen, he had 
changed a centuries-old law of the land and decreed that, in Araluen, 
a female heir could succeed to the throne. 


Most Araluens accepted the new law without thinking. But a small 
number of fanatics and conservatives resented it. They formed the Red 
Fox Clan, a subversive group with the avowed aim of bringing back 
the old ways—the law of male succession. 


The Red Fox Clan had been few in number when he had first 
discovered them several years ago, with perhaps fewer than fifty 
members. But he had seen them as the key to attaining his destiny— 
the throne of Araluen. He had recognized that this movement, weak 
and unorganized as it was, could become the base from which he 
could launch his campaign. 


Accordingly, he had joined them, bringing his undoubted talent for 
organization and leadership to their movement. 


He had traveled from village to village, from town to town, 
preaching his message of prejudice in clandestine meetings, biding his 
time and watching the number of Clan members grow. That initial 


group of fewer than fifty now numbered in the hundreds. They were a 
powerful and well-financed movement. And he had gradually risen to 
the position of Vulpus Rutilus—the Red Fox, leader of the Clan. 


He was a skilled and convincing orator, but that was only one aspect 
of his complex character. He could be hard and ruthless when he 
needed to be, and on more than one occasion he brutally crushed 
people who defied him or tried to impede his way to the top. 


But, just as important, he had learned at an early age that a more 
effective way to achieve his ends was by charm and apparent 
friendliness. His mother had told him as a boy, when she dinned into 
his brain the injustice that had been done to him—“You catch more 
flies with honey than vinegar”—and he had applied that lesson well as 
he grew in years and maturity. 


He had cultivated the ability to make others like him, to convince 
them he was their friend. A consummate actor, he had learned to hide 
animosity behind an outer show of warmth and geniality—and a 
winning smile. Even now, there were half a dozen people in the upper 
ranks of the Red Fox Clan whom he hated. Yet not one of them was 
aware of the fact, and all of them regarded him as a friend, a warm 
and generous ally. 


And there were others—those outside the cult, people he viewed as 
his most bitter adversaries—who had no idea of the depths of hatred 
that simmered below his outer layer of easygoing cordiality. 


Now the time was approaching when he could cast that pretense 
aside and reveal his true feelings, and he felt a deep sense of 
satisfaction at the thought of it. 


The meeting was being held in a large clearing in the woods, 
between three large villages where he had recruited members to the 
Clan. He scanned them now. Only Clan members had been invited, 
and a screen of guards armed with clubs and swords were in place to 
make sure that no outsider would witness the meeting. There were 
nearly a hundred people present—an excellent turnout. In the 
beginning, he had spoken to audiences of fewer than a dozen people— 
people who were only half interested in what he had to say but were 
looking for some diversion from their drab, humdrum lives. The 
movement had gathered its own momentum and energy. There was an 
expectant buzz among the crowd as they waited for him to speak. 


He judged that it was time to do so. The past few years had seen him 


develop a sense of timing when dealing with crowds. He had the 
ability to know when he should appear—and then to wait those vital 
few minutes longer until expectancy had turned into eagerness and 
enthusiasm for the cause. 


There was a raised speaking platform to his left, lit by flaring 
torches and with a backdrop bearing the face of a red fox. 


He donned his mask now—a stylized fox face that covered his eyes, 
nose and cheeks. He pulled the fur-trimmed scarlet cloak tighter 
around his body and mounted the three low steps at the back of the 
stage, pushing through the backdrop to appear, almost magically, in 
the flaring torchlight. 


There was a moment’s silence as he appeared, then shattering 
applause as he threw his arms wide, with the scarlet cloak spread 
behind him. 


“My friends!” he shouted, having waited just the right amount of 
time so that the applause was beginning to ebb but was not yet 
completely silent. 


Now it died away as they waited for his words. He spoke, his voice 
ringing out, reaching to those at the very back. 


“For thousands of years, our country was guided by a law that said 
only a male heir could succeed to the throne. It was a good law. It was 
a just law. And it was a law that respected the will of the gods.” 


A rumble of approval ran through the crowd. He wondered briefly 
why they accepted so readily the concept that this was a law approved 
by the gods. But they did. They always did. It was part of that big lie 
that he had created—the lie that, told often enough, became truth in 
the minds of those listening. 


“Then, some years ago, a king decided, without any consultation or 
discussion, that he could change this law. With the stroke of a pen, he 
changed it. Arbitrarily and arrogantly.” 


He stepped forward to the front of the stage and leaned toward his 
audience, his voice rising in pitch and volume. “Did we want this law 
changed?” 


He paused, and the expected result came. “No!” roared the crowd. If 
they hadn’t responded, he had people planted through their ranks who 
would have led the cry of protest. 


“Did we ask for this law to be changed?” 
“No!” The response echoed around the clearing. 


“So why did he do it?” This time, he continued immediately. “To 
secure the succession of his own family. To ensure that his 
granddaughter would inherit the throne. And her daughter.” When the 
King had changed the law, his granddaughter was yet to be born. But 
people were willing to overlook hard facts in the height of their 
passion. 


“Was he right to do it?” 
“NO-O-O!” 

“Was it just?” 
“NO-O-O!” 


“Or was it an act of selfish arrogance—and total disregard for the 
people of this kingdom?” 


“YE-E-S!” 


He paused, letting their fervor die down a little, then resumed in a 
lower, more reasonable tone. 


“Can a woman lead this country in time of war?” He shook his head. 
“No, she cannot. A woman isn’t strong enough to stand up to our 
enemies. What does a woman know about war and military matters 
and holding our borders secure?” 


This time he held out his hands, prompting an answer, and got it. 
“NOTHING! NOTHING!” 


“Then, my friends, the time has come for us to act upon what is 
right! To change this unjust, this unasked-for, this godless law back to 
the old law of this land. Are you with me?” 


“YES!” they shouted. 


But it wasn’t enough for him. “Are you ALL with me? Will we go 
back to the old way? The right way? The way of the gods?” 


“YESSSS!” 


Their roar of agreement was so deafening that they woke the 
starlings roosting in the trees around the clearing. Vulpus Rutilus 
turned away to hide his smile of triumph. When he had his features 
under control, he turned back, speaking now in a low voice that had 
them craning forward to listen. 


“Well, my friends, now is the time for the Red Fox Clan to rise up. In 
two months’ time, we will gather at Araluen Fief, and then I will give 
you your orders. 


They were coming closer to Maddie’s hiding place. 


There were a dozen of them, spread out in a long cordon, five 
meters apart and covering sixty meters of territory. Each one carried a 
flaming torch, holding it high to dispel the gathering gloom of 
twilight. She was approaching the line of searchers head-on. If she 
could break through the line, or simply remain unseen while they 
passed her, she would be free and clear. 


Actually, “hiding place” was something of an overstatement for 
Maddie’s position. She was simply lying prone, covered from head to 
toe by her cloak, among knee-high, dried stalks of grass. 


In the fields on either side of the one she had selected to hide in, the 
grass grew waist high, waving gently in the early evening breeze. It 
would have provided better concealment from the dozen men 
searching for her. But she had chosen the shorter grass for a reason. 


They would expect a fugitive to seek concealment in the longer 
grass, so they would look more carefully there. The short stubble 
where she lay provided only scant cover, and the searchers would 
study the ground with less attention to detail, assuming they would 
easily spot someone trying to stay concealed there. 


At least, that was what she hoped when she had selected her current 
path through the search line. In addition, the fields on either side were 
narrower, so the searchers would be closer together. Since they’d 
expect her to be hiding there, they would pay greater attention to the 
ground and any abnormalities they might see there. 


Like a huddled shape under a gray-green Ranger cloak. 


The uncertain light also gave her an advantage. The sun had sunk 
below the horizon, and only a reflection of its light remained in the 
western sky. It cast long shadows and pools of darkness across the 
rough surface of the field. And instead of aiding the searchers, the 


light from the pitch-fed torches was flickering and uneven, making 
their task even more difficult as it shifted and wavered. 


She could sense the yellow glow of one of the torches now, as a 
searcher came closer. She resisted the unbearable temptation to look 
up and see where he was. Her face was darkened by the mud and 
grime she had smeared on it before setting out to break through the 
cordon. But even so, it would shine as a pale oval in the dusk. And the 
movement would be even more noticeable. She lay, facedown, her 
eyes fixed on the stalks of dry grass a few centimeters from her face, 
seeing the yellow torchlight creeping over them, casting shadows that 
gradually shortened as the source of light grew closer and closer. 


Her heart pounded in her chest as she heard the rustle of boots. She 
could hear the blood pulsing in her ears like a drumbeat. 


Trust the cloak. The old mantra, drummed into her brain over and 
over by her mentor, repeated itself now. The searcher couldn’t hear 
her heartbeat. That was a fanciful notion, she knew. And if she stayed 
still as a corpse, he wouldn’t see her either. The cloak would protect 
her. It always had in the past, and it would do so now. 


“All right! I see you. Stand up and surrender.” 


The voice was very close. It couldn’t have been more than three 
meters away. And there was a confident tone to it. For a second, she 
nearly gave in to the urge to stand. But then she remembered Will’s 
words when he had been instructing her in the art of remaining 
unseen by searchers. 


They may try to trick you into showing yourself. They might call out that 
they can see you and tell you to stand up. Don’t fall for it. 


So she lay motionless. The voice came again. “Come on! I said I can 
see you!” 


But the voice wasn’t as confident as it had been. There was a distinct 
uncertainty to it, as if the searcher realized the ruse had been 
unsuccessful—or that there was nobody near him concealed in the 
rough grass. After a few more seconds, he muttered a soft curse and 
began to move again. His boots crunched in the stubble, and she 
sensed he had passed her by—which meant he was casting his gaze 
ahead of him and away from her. She watched the tiny shadows 
thrown by the grass stalks elongate and angle to the left. He was 
moving to the right, then. 


She realized she had been holding her breath and silently released it, 
feeling the tension in her body ease. Her heart rate slowed from its 
wild gallop to a more controlled canter. 


In a few minutes, he’d be clear of her and unable to hear any slight 
noise she might make moving. She waited, counting slowly to 120, 
listening as the rustle of his boots moved away until she could no 
longer hear them. She tensed her muscles. When she had gone to 
ground, her left arm had been thrown out ahead of her. Her right was 
doubled underneath her body, and she would use that to help her rise 
from the ground a few centimeters and begin to creep slowly away 
from her hiding spot. 


She began to apply pressure to her right hand, feeling the sharp 
grass stalks digging painfully into it. It would have been so natural to 
move her hand slightly to a more comfortable position. But again she 
resisted temptation. 


Unnecessary movement might give her away. Better to put up with 
the discomfort. Of course, she’d have to move her arm to propel 
herself along the ground in a belly crawl. But that was a necessary 
movement. Otherwise, she’d be here all night. So she began to set her 
muscles once more. 


Then stopped. 


There had been a sound—faint and unrecognizable—from the grass 
in front of her. And as she registered it, she remembered another piece 
of advice that Will had given her. 


Sometimes, there’ll be a sweeper, she could hear his calm voice saying 
in her brain. Another searcher who follows the line, ten or twelve meters 
behind it, looking to catch someone who’s evaded the first line and is 
beginning to move again. It’s an old trick, but you’d be surprised how many 
have been caught by it. 


She relaxed again and waited, head close to the ground, facedown. 
Now she heard the sound again, and this time she recognized it. 
Whoever was coming was lifting his feet high out of the grass, then 
setting them down evenly and squarely on the ground, testing each 
step so it didn’t shuffle or create extra noise. It was the way she had 
been taught to step when she wanted to keep noise to a minimum, and 
she realized that this new arrival was well skilled in the art of silent 
movement. 


She strained her ears, listening for any trace, any sound that would 


tell her how close he was and which direction he was coming from. 
He seemed to be slightly to her right and moving diagonally, so that 
he would cross close by her position. And so far, she could see no sign 
of light from a torch. She bit her lip with frustration. A torch would 
have given him uncertain, uneven light, which would actually help 
conceal her. Plus the brightness of the flame close to his face would 
reduce his night vision considerably. Now that it was nearly full dark, 
a torch was almost more hindrance than help. 


He was close. Even with the care he was taking to keep noise to a 
minimum, she could hear the faint sounds that he made. His stepping 
smoothly and rhythmically helped her keep track of him. Once she 
figured out his timing, she knew when to listen for the next, almost 
silent, footstep. 


Now he was very close. But he was moving across her front, angling 
to pass down her left side, and she knew she had eluded him. She felt 
a surge of triumph as he took another pace, taking him fractionally 
away from her. Three more steps in that direction and she’d be in the 
clear. 


Then, inexplicably, he angled back again, changing direction to 
move parallel to where she lay. Her heart rate soared again as she 
realized how close he was to finding her. 


She felt a searing pain in her left hand as he placed his foot squarely 
on it, bearing down with all his weight as he raised his other foot for 
another step. 


“Ow!” she cried, before she could stop herself. 


At the same time, she inadvertently flinched with the pain, just as he 
recoiled a pace, sensing a foreign object underfoot. It was only a small 
movement on her part, but it was enough. The sweeper gave a cry of 
triumph, and she felt an iron grip on the back of her cloak, just below 
the cowl, hauling her to her feet. 


“Got you!” he said, the satisfaction obvious in his voice. He turned 
her to face him, at the same time that he called to the search line. 
“Back here! I’ve got him!” 


He pushed her hood back and studied her face more closely. 


“But yow’re not a him, are you?” he said. “You’re Will Treaty’s 
apprentice. Well, you are a catch, and no mistake.” 


She struggled in his grip, hoping to break free, even though the 
exercise was now well and truly over. The rest of the searchers, 
hearing his shout, hurried back and gathered round them, the 
torchlight showing their grinning faces all too clearly. 


“Bad luck,” said one, a handsome fourth-year apprentice. “You 
nearly made it.” 


He jerked his head to the edge of the field, and she twisted in her 
captor’s grip to look. The little hut she had been tasked to reach was 
barely fifty meters away. If it hadn’t been for this clodhopping 
sweeper with his clumsy great feet, she would have made it. 


And that would have given her a perfect score for her end-of-year 
assessment. 


On a low hilltop a hundred meters away, Will Treaty and Gilan 
watched the events in the stubble field as the search line gathered 
around Maddie and her captor. Even at this distance, and in the 
gathering dark, the torchlight gave sufficient illumination for Will to 
see Maddie’s dejected, frustrated reaction. 


“That was bad luck,” Gilan said. “She nearly made it. And she did 
everything right.” 


“Right up until the moment she went Ow! You trod on me!” Will 
grinned. 


Gilan looked sidelong at his old friend. “As I said, that was bad 
luck.” 


“Halt always said a Ranger makes his own luck,” Will replied. 
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“If I didn’t know better, ’'d think you were pleased she was caught, 
Gilan said. 


Will shrugged. “I’m not too displeased,” he admitted. “She was set 
for a perfect score, and I’m not sure I wanted that. It wouldn’t have 
been good for her ego.” He paused slightly. “Or my patience.” 


“I take it you speak from experience?” Gilan asked. 


Will nodded. “She got a perfect score at the end of second year,” he 


said. “And I heard about it for the next three months—anytime I tried 
to correct her or suggest that she might be going about a task the 
wrong way. She does tend to be a little headstrong.” 


Gilan nodded. “True. But she is very good, you have to admit.” 


“T admit it. But she’s also her mother’s daughter. Can you imagine 
how Evanlyn would have been in her place?” 


This time, Gilan grinned at the thought. “You’re referring to Her 
Highness Princess Cassandra in that derogatory tone, are you?” He 
was mildly amused by the fact that Will continued to refer to the 
princess by the name she had assumed when he first met her. 


Will shook his head ruefully. “I am indeed,” he replied. “The more I 
see of Maddie, the more I see her mother in her.” 


“Which possibly explains why she is such a high achiever,” Gilan 
suggested, and Will had to agree. 


“True.” He stood up from where he had been sitting, leaning against 
the bole of a tree. The search party and their quarry were heading 
back to the Gathering Ground, the line of torches twinkling in the 
darkness. “Let’s get back to camp and sit in on the debrief,” he said. 


The analysis of Maddie’s performance was held in one of the large 
central command tents. The three senior assessors sat behind a trestle 
table, in comfortable canvas folding chairs, studying reports from the 
assessors who had examined her skills and abilities over the course of 
the Gathering. 


Maddie stood before them, with her captor a half pace behind her. 
The assessors glanced up as Will and Gilan entered the tent, lifting the 
canvas flaps to the side. Harlon, the most senior, nodded permission 
for them to come in. Will was Maddie’s mentor, of course, so he had 
every right to be here and listen as they passed judgment on her 
performance. And Gilan, as Commandant of the Ranger Corps, was 
entitled to go anywhere he pleased. 


In the time it had taken for the two to reach the tent, the panel had 
listened to the report from Maddie’s captor. Now Harlon spoke. 


“Unfortunately, we can’t give you a pass on your unseen-movement 
exercise,” he said. His voice was not unkind. He was impressed with 
the overall level of Maddie’s performance, as accounted in the written 
reports of those who had tested her. He glanced down at the reports 
fanned out in front of him. 


Shooting—excellent, he read. And he noted an addendum to the 
report. Unlike the other apprentices, Maddie had been assessed for her 
skill with the sling as well as the bow, and he raised his eyebrows as 
he saw that her scores over half a dozen tests averaged 95 percent. 
She was even better with the sling than with the bow, where she had 
scored an impressive 92 percent. Knife throwing—excellent. Unarmed 
combat—very good. Mapmaking—another excellent result. Navigation 
skills—above average. And since “average” in the Ranger Corps meant 
excellent, that was saying something. Tactical planning—excellent. 


He leafed through the papers, seeing more excellent and above- 
average ratings. He was impressed, and he knew his colleagues were 
as well. Third-year assessments were tough. It was the time when the 


examiners really began to bear down on the apprentices. They were 
more than halfway through their training, and they were expected to 
keep a high standard. He glanced up and caught Will Treaty’s eye as 
the gray-bearded Ranger stood just inside the entrance to the tent. It 
wasn’t surprising that she had performed so well, he thought. Will 
Treaty was one of the most accomplished members of the Ranger 
Corps. And he’d been trained by Halt, a legend among the green-and- 
gray-cloaked community. 


Harlon switched his gaze now to the slightly built figure before him. 
Maddie had tossed back her cowl, and her short hair was tousled. 
There were even one or two wisps of dead grass caught in it. She 
stood erect, facing him with a look of determination, even defiance, 
on her face. She was slightly flushed, he noticed—angry at being 
caught so close to her objective, he assumed correctly. 


“Overall, you’ve done well, Madelyn,” he said. “Aside from the 
unseen-movement exercise, you’ve pretty well topped the course.” He 
indicated the report sheets in front of him. His two companions, with 
copies of their own, grunted their agreement. 


“Your results are more than good enough for you to advance to 
fourth-year training,” he said, and he saw a slight relaxation of her 
shoulders as she heard that piece of news. Then, after a second or two, 
she stiffened once more and her jaw set in a stubborn line. 


He gathered the reports together, tapping them on the table to align 
them, and continued. “You’ll take a makeup assessment for unseen 
movement in three months or so,” he told her. “I’m sure you'll have 
no trouble passing it.” 


“It’s not fair!” Maddie blurted the words out, unable to contain 
herself any longer. Harlon set the rearranged reports down on the 
table and raised an eyebrow at the angry face before him. 


“Not fair? How is it not fair? You were caught fifty meters from your 
objective.” 


“But it’s a test of unseen movement,” she protested. “And he never 
saw me! He trod on my hand!” 


“Are you saying you weren’t apprehended?” Harlon asked quietly. 


Maddie, now committed to her protest, went on. “I’m saying I wasn’t 
seen!” She swung round and gestured to her captor. “The very fact that 
he stood on my hand proves it. He had no idea I was there. It was a 


test of unseen movement and he never saw me!” 
“Until you cried out and moved,” Harlon said. “Then he saw you.” 


She shook her head in defiance. “It wasn’t a test of being trodden 
on,” she said, aware that the words sounded ridiculous, but unable to 
think of another way to frame them. 


“It was a test of your ability to remain concealed,” Harlon pointed 
out. “Have you considered what might have happened if you hadn’t 
reacted? If you hadn’t cried out?” 


“Well, of course I cried out,” Maddie blustered. “This great oaf stood 
on my hand! You’d have cried out too!” 


The great oaf in question—who was, like most Rangers, slim in build 
and below-average height—couldn’t help smiling at her description of 
him. He liked Maddie. He had watched her going through her 
assessments and admired her. He knew that she had to perform at a 
higher level than the other apprentices because she was a girl—the 
first to be accepted for Ranger training. There were too many people 
who were ready to dismiss her because of that fact. She couldn’t just 
do as well as the boys in her year. She had to do better. 


“Mertin,” said the assessor on the right, “what would have happened 
had Madelyn remained silent?” 


Maddie’s captor shrugged. “In all likelihood, I would have continued 
on. Initially, I thought Id trodden on a tree root or a fallen branch.” 
He smiled. “But then the branch called out Ow! and I knew I was 
mistaken.” 


Maddie’s scowl deepened. Harlon looked from Mertin to her once 
more. 


“Did you think of not reacting?” he asked her. 


She flushed angrily. “I didn’t think. He trod on my hand with his 
great clumsy boot.” She paused, then added defiantly, “Because he 
hadn’t seen me!” 


“Hmm,” said Harlon thoughtfully. 


Gudris, the Ranger seated to his right, leaned forward. “Tell me, 
Maddie,” he said, “what made you choose that field to try to break 
through the line? After all, the grass in the adjacent fields was much 


longer.” 


She paused, swallowing her anger for a moment, then answered. “I 
figured they’d assume that I’d go through the longer grass,” she 
explained. “So the searchers in the low grass wouldn’t be as attentive 
as they might be. Plus they’d tend to spread out farther.” 


The three assessors exchanged a glance. Will and Gilan, at the back 
of the tent, did likewise. Gilan pursed his lips in an appreciative 
expression. 


“That’s good thinking,” said Downey, the third assessor. The others 
grunted assent. Maddie’s marks for tactical planning bore out the 
choice. 


“Except,” Harlon said, deciding that too much praise was not a good 
thing for this young woman, “she was caught.” 


“Only because he stood on me!” Maddie flared. 


Behind her, Will raised an eyebrow at Gilan as if to say, See what I 
mean? Gilan shrugged. 


“We’ve established that that was unfortunate,” Harlon said, a trifle 
briskly, “but it doesn’t alter the result.” 


Maddie heard the change of tone, from evenhanded and slightly 
sympathetic to decisive and final. She realized any further argument 
could well be counterproductive for her. She had opened her mouth to 
protest further. Now she shut it firmly. 


Harlon noticed her capitulation and nodded approval. Then he 
continued, in a more conciliatory tone. “In any event, Maddie, your 
performance at this Gathering has been exceptional, and Pd like to 
congratulate you on passing your third-year assessment.” 


“Hear, hear,” murmured Downey and Gudris. Maddie allowed 
herself the ghost of a smile, even though her flushed features 
indicated that she was still annoyed about failing her test by sheer 
accident. 


Harlon looked up at the two senior Rangers behind the girl and 
singled out Will. “Congratulations to you too, Will Treaty,” he said. 
“Her performance reflects well on your training and guidance.” 


Will shrugged. “I merely show the way, Harlon,” he said. “Maddie 


follows it. Any success is due to her efforts.” 


“Quite so,” said Harlon, smiling inwardly at the other man’s 
humility. He looked back to Maddie and took her bronze oakleaf from 
the tabletop, where she had placed it when the hearing began. He 
handed it back to her now. 


“Here, Maddie. I’m delighted to tell you that you are to advance to 
your fourth year of training with Ranger Will.” 


Maddie took the oakleaf and dropped the chain over her head, 
arranging the small bronze symbol at her throat. Had she failed the 
year’s assessment, the oakleaf would have been marked by a small 
hole hammered through the brass. If she accumulated three of those 
throughout her training period, she would be politely asked to leave 
the Corps. She was proud that her oakleaf, symbol of her rank as an 
apprentice Ranger, was unmarked. 


Harlon pushed back his chair now and stood, reaching across the 
table to shake her hand. Gudris and Downey did the same. Maddie 
shook hands and bowed her head as they congratulated her. She 
turned to go and found herself facing Mertin, the young Ranger who 
had caught her. He too offered his hand. 


“Congratulations, Maddie,” he said. 


She hesitated. She was still angry about the way he had found her. 
But his smile was genuine and his manner was friendly. She shook 
hands with him. 


“Thanks,” she said briefly, and then she gave him a reluctant smile. 
It was impossible to stay angry with someone as cheerful as he was. 


“You should be proud of yourself,” he said to her. “One in four 
apprentices doesn’t make it this far—not without having to repeat a 
year at least once.” 


She was too surprised to say anything. She hadn’t realized that the 
failure rate was so high. Will certainly hadn’t told her. He hadn’t 
wanted to worry her about the possibility of failure—not that it was 
something Maddie ever considered. She relinquished Mertin’s hand, 
mumbled a thank-you, and turned away to where Will and Gilan were 
waiting for her. Her mentor drew the tent flap aside and motioned her 
through ahead of him. He and Gilan followed, and the three of them 
strode in line abreast through the Gathering Ground toward the spot 
where they had pitched their simple one-person tents. 


They walked in silence for several minutes. Then Maddie couldn’t 
restrain herself any longer. 


“T still say it’s not fair,” she said quietly. 


Will glanced sidelong at her. “And I imagine you will keep saying so 
until you do your makeup assessment in three months,” he said. There 
was a note of finality in his tone that warned her not to continue with 
the matter. 


Gilan, however, had something to add. “Maddie, if you really think 
you’ve been badly treated, I am obliged to look into the matter. I am 
the Commandant, after all. Are you making an official complaint 
here?” 


Maddie was aghast at the thought that she might be seen to be 
invoking the authority of the Corps Commandant. 


“Good lord, no, Gilan!” she said quickly. “I don’t think of you as the 
Commandant!” 


“Well, thank you very much,” Gilan said. “Tm glad my authority is 
so negligible.” 


She hastened to qualify her statement. “I mean, I know you’re the 
Commandant, of course! And I respect you for it. But I think of you 
more as a friend.” 


“Well then,” he replied, “as a friend, let me advise you. Accept the 
judgment and let this matter drop. In fact, keep it in mind for the 
future. You may well be the most accomplished person at unseen 
movement—” 


“Am I?” said Maddie, brightening, but he simply looked at her for 
several seconds before replying. 


“Pm saying that as a hypothetical,” he said, and she subsided, her 
balloon of pride well and truly pricked. “But even if you were,” he 
went on, “the fact is that accidents and bad luck happen. A little 
mistake, a little unexpected event, can give you away. Don’t forget it. 
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She thought about his words, then nodded. “You’re right, Gilan. Pm 
sorry.” She turned to Will. “And I won’t go on and on about this when 
we’re home,” she said. 


Will snorted. “That’ll be the day.” 


Before she could reply, Gilan drew their attention to a figure seated 
comfortably by the fire in front of their three tents. 


“And unless my eyes deceive me, that would seem to be Halt waiting 
for us,” he said. 


“Wonder what he wants,” Will mused. 


“Pm sure he’ll tell us,” Maddie said in a self-satisfied voice. It was 
the kind of answer Will would give to her if she ever voiced a 
rhetorical question like that, and she was pleased to have an 
opportunity to say it to him. 


“I think I preferred it when you were whining about being trodden 
on,” Will said. 


Halt looked up as Will, Maddie, and Gilan approached the fire. He 
had just dropped a handful of coffee beans into a pot of water boiling 
over the coals and was stirring it with a thin stick. 


“Good evening,” he said. “I trust you’ve had a successful day?” 


“Yes indeed. Maddie has passed her assessment and will advance to 
fourth-year training,” Will said. 


Halt inclined his head toward her. “Well, I can’t say that was 
unexpected,” he said. “In spite of the ham-fisted mentor you’re stuck 
with.” He smiled as he said the last words. 


Will chose to ignore them. 
“Another perfect score?” Halt asked, and Maddie scowled. 
“Oh no,” Will muttered. “Did you have to ask that?” 


Halt’s gaze shifted between them, and he raised an interrogative 
eyebrow. “Was there a problem?” 


“They failed me on unseen movement,” Maddie said, the anger 
returning. 


Now both Halt’s eyebrows shot up. “How did that happen? I’ve seen 
you, or rather, I haven’t seen you, practicing unseen movement. You’re 
an expert. You’re nearly as good as Gilan.” He smiled at his former 
apprentice. 


“Well, technically, I’d passed all right. Nobody saw me. They’d all 
gone past me when a sweeper trod on my hand.” 


If she was expecting sympathy from the older Ranger, she was 
disappointed. He emitted a short bark of decidedly unsympathetic 
laughter. 


“Ah well, these things do happen,” he said. “You can’t allow for bad 
luck.” 


Maddie drew breath to reply, but Will laid a restraining hand on her 
forearm. 


“Don’t say It’s not fair again,” he cautioned her. “Life isn’t always 
fair, and you have to live with that fact.” 


His apprentice’s protest died stillborn on her lips. She mumbled 
something under her breath, and he deemed it wiser to pretend he 
hadn’t heard it. Halt busied himself pouring a mug of coffee, then 
looked around for the honey jar he knew would be somewhere close 
to hand. 


“It’s hanging from that tree branch,” Gilan said, pointing to an 
overhanging limb that stretched out from the massive oak under 
which they had pitched their tents. “You didn’t expect us to leave it by 
the fire where the ants could get at it, did you?” 


Maddie reached up and passed the honey to Halt. He spooned a 
liberal amount into his cup and drank, letting out an “Aaaaah!” of 
quiet satisfaction when he had done so. 


While Will poured coffee for himself and Gilan, Halt studied Maddie 
with an amused expression on his face. 


He’s mellowed, Gilan thought. Time was, Halt would go for a month 
on end without letting a smile show on his face. Must be Pauline’s 
influence. 


“You know,” Halt said, leaning back against the log beside the fire 
and stretching his legs out, “a similar thing happened to me years 
ago.” 


“During your assessment?” Maddie asked. 


The old Ranger shook his head. “I didn’t have an assessment as 
such,” he said. “Crowley just decided my skills were up to scratch and 
declared I was a Ranger.” There was a wistful note in his voice as he 
mentioned the late Commandant. He missed Crowley, who had been 
his first true friend. Then he resumed his anecdote. “No. This 
happened when I was being chased by a band of Temujai.” 


“Was that when you stole their horse herd?” Will asked. 


Halt regarded him with a small frown. Will grinned to himself. Halt 
didn’t like to be reminded that he had stolen a herd of twenty horses 
from the Temujai, to add their bloodline to the Ranger horse-breeding 
program. 


“Let’s say I acquired them,” Halt said. “I left a hundred and fifty 
silver pieces for them—far more than the horses were worth.” 


“But you didn’t actually ask the Temujai if they were willing to sell 
the horses to you, did you?” Gilan put in. Like Will, he knew Halt’s 
ticklish attitude about the way he had “acquired” the herd. 


“Well, that would have been pointless,” Halt admitted. “They never 
sold their horses.” 


“So, in fact, you did steal them,” Will said, and Halt glared at him. 


“Stealing is when you take something without payment,” he said. 
“Something that doesn’t belong to you.” 


“Whether you left money for them or not, you’ve admitted that the 
Temujai weren’t willing to sell, so in effect, you stole them,” Gilan 
resumed, barely managing to hide a smile. Halt’s eyebrows lowered as 
he looked from one former apprentice to another. 


“I preferred you two when you showed a little respect for your 
elders,” he said. 


Will shrugged. “Well, we used to respect you. But then we found out 
you’d stolen a herd of horses, and it was hard to keep looking up to 
you after that.” 


Maddie took pity on the white-haired Ranger. She liked Halt. He 
was always a friend to her, and she’d only recently learned that it was 
he who had been instrumental in changing Ranger policy and having a 
girl admitted to the training program. 


“You said something similar happened to you,” she reminded him. 
“Did one of the Temujai tread on you?” 


He nodded gratefully to her, glad the subject had been changed. He 
took a sip of his coffee and resumed his story. 


“No. I’d concealed the horses—the ones I’d bought and paid for,” he 
added, with a baleful glance at Gilan, “in a copse of trees. I was going 
to fetch water from a nearby stream when two Temujai appeared, 


driving half a dozen goats to the water. They were mounted, of 
course.” 


“So, one of their horses trod on you?” Maddie asked. 


“Which one of us is telling this story?” Halt asked her, and she made 
an apologetic gesture, encouraging him to go ahead. He paused, 
making sure she wasn’t about to interrupt again, then continued. 


“So there I was, lying in the long grass, covered by my cloak—” 


“Just like me,” Maddie put in, then, seeing his exasperated 
expression, hastily added, “Sorry! Sorry! Please continue!” 


“You’re sure?” Halt asked, and she nodded repeatedly, lips pressed 
tightly together. “So there I was, lying on the ground, totally 
concealed from the Temujai, when a nanny goat started to chew my 
hair.” 


Will and Gilan, who had never heard this story before, erupted in 
laughter. Maddie grinned, but decided that, in Halt’s current mood, it 
might be best to appear sympathetic. 


“You should have had your cowl up!” Will said. 


“I did,” Halt replied. “The damn nanny goat nuzzled it aside and 
started chomping.” 


Their laughter grew louder. Gilan finally got control of himself and 
said, straight-faced, “I’ve often wondered how you came by that 
haircut. This explains a great deal.” 


Halt had the reputation in the Ranger Corps of cutting his hair with 
his saxe knife. The results were often ragged and uneven. 


“So, what happened then?” Maddie wanted to know. 


“Obviously, I leapt up to get away from the nanny goat. The 
Temujai nearest me was thrown from the saddle when his horse 
reared in surprise. I grabbed the other one by the leg and tossed him 
out of the saddle as well. Then I ran for it. I only just got away. 
Fortunately, Abelard was close by, and he outran their ponies. I 
circled back for the rest of the horses that night.” 


He looked steadily at Maddie. “The point of this is, accidents 
happen. People tread on you. Nanny goats chew your hair. You have 


to be ready for the unexpected. It’s all part and parcel of staying 
hidden. Remember it in future. Learn from this experience. You never 
know what’s going to happen.” 


Maddie nodded meekly. “Yes, Halt. Thank you.” 


“Now,” said Halt, turning back to Will and Gilan, “do either of you 
grinning apes want to ask me what brought me here? Why I’ve ridden 
all the way from Castle Redmont and my cozy fireplace to visit you?” 


Halt had been an irregular visitor to the Gathering this year. He had 
coached some of the younger apprentices, helping them improve their 
shooting technique. And from time to time he had assessed them in 
various tasks. But that side of his activity had ended as the Gathering 
came to a close. 


Gilan shrugged. “I assume you came for the farewell ceremony.” 


Halt nodded. “Well, that’s true. But that’s not until tomorrow. A 
dispatch came for you from Horace. I thought I’d better bring it out, 
since nobody at Redmont knew where the Gathering Ground was.” 


The Gathering Ground moved each year, and its exact whereabouts 
were kept a strict secret. The Ranger Corps had made many enemies 
over the years, and some of them would have been keen to know 
where the entire Corps would be for these two weeks. 


Halt reached inside his vest and brought out a rolled scroll, held 
with a ribbon, which was in turn sealed with a large blob of wax. He 
passed it to Gilan, who studied the seal, recognizing Horace’s symbol. 


“Have you read it?” he asked Halt. The old Ranger was notorious for 
his ability to open and reseal communications. He had an extensive kit 
of instruments with which he could lift wax seals without disturbing 
the impression or breaking the wax. And, in case of accidents, he also 
kept a stock of counterfeit seals with which he could replace the 
original. They weren’t always exact replicas, but they were close 
enough to fool most people at a cursory glance. 


Halt looked affronted. “It’s sealed,” he said, with some dignity. Will 
grinned to himself as he realized that Halt hadn’t actually answered 
the question. 


“When has that ever stopped you?” Gilan muttered, breaking the 
seal and unrolling the parchment sheet to read it. After a few seconds, 
he glanced up at Maddie. “Your dad sends his love,” he said. “He 


hopes you’re doing well at your assessments.” 


Maddie smiled. Typical of her father. He would send her a personal 
message even in an official communication. She and Horace had a 
close relationship, which had become even closer when she began 
training as a Ranger. It took her further into her father’s world and 
gave them a lot in common. 


Gilan went back to the dispatch, frowning slightly as he read on. 
“Bad news?” Will asked, noticing the frown. 


Gilan waved the question aside, waiting till he’d finished reading the 
message. Then he looked up, fixing his gaze on Halt. “Have you heard 
anything about a group called the Red Fox Clan?” 


Halt made a small moue. “Not a great deal. Anarchists, aren’t they?” 


Gilan shook his head. “A bit more than that. We’ve been getting 
reports about them at Castle Araluen for some months now. They’re a 
group who oppose the current laws of succession to the throne. They 
want to revert to a patriarchal system.” 


Araluen law said that any true descendant, male or female, could 
inherit the throne. Thus, in the event of Duncan’s death, Cassandra 
would become queen, and ruler, in her own right. Horace would not 
become King simply because he was married to her. He would be her 
consort. And, in time, Maddie would inherit the throne from her 
mother. But if the Red Fox Clan had their way, the kingdom would 
revert to an old law, where the throne could be passed down only to a 
male descendant. If this happened, it would throw the current 
succession into chaos. 


“Any reason why they feel that way?” Will asked. 


Gilan shrugged. “Most likely because someone wants to use it as a 
pretext for taking the throne himself,” he said. “In any event, they 
mean trouble for Cassandra and Maddie here, and Horace thinks it’s 
time we put a stop to it.” 


“What’s he got in mind?” Will asked. He noticed that Halt wasn’t 
asking questions, which seemed to indicate that he had read the 
dispatch. 


“We’ve finally located their headquarters near the east coast,” Gilan 
said. “Horace plans for him and me to take a company of troops and 


put an end to their nonsense once and for all.” He hesitated, looking 
at the other two Rangers. “At the same time, there are rumors that 
another group of them has formed on Redmont’s northwest border. 
He’s asked if you two will investigate, see what they’re up to, and 
bring them to heel as well.” 


“So, you'll be heading back to Castle Araluen tomorrow?” Halt 
asked. 


Gilan regarded him, head cocked to one side. “That’s what it says 
here,” he said, tapping the dispatch. “But how could you have known 
that?” 


Halt smiled. “Just a lucky guess,” he said. 
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The closing ceremony of the Gathering was always a bittersweet 
affair. The Rangers and their apprentices gathered for a farewell 
banquet, with kitchen and serving staff brought in from Castle 
Redmont and its adjoining village. Now that the Gathering was almost 
over, there was no need to keep the location a secret. It would be 
moved somewhere else the following year. 


The Rangers feasted and talked long into the night, until the 
poignant moment when they joined together to sing their traditional 
farewell song, “Cabin in the Trees.” 


Rangers lived a dangerous, adventurous life, and there was no 
knowing how many of those assembled here would be present in a 
year’s time. So they mingled and embraced and wished each other 
well and looked deep into one another’s eyes, knowing that in some 
cases this could be the last time they saw their comrades. 


Gilan had decided to stay for the ceremony, in spite of originally 
declaring his intention to return immediately to Castle Araluen in 
response to Horace’s message. 


“One night won’t make any difference,” he told Halt. “And Horace 


will be busy assembling his troops anyway. I’ll leave early in the 
morning.” 


Most of the others followed his example, packing up and leaving 
camp before dawn. Now that the Gathering was over, they were keen 
to return to their respective fiefs and catch up on events that had 
transpired while they had been away. Will and Maddie, with only a 
short distance to travel back to Castle Redmont, took their time, 
staying for a late breakfast and watching the catering staff pack up 
their wagons and head out. There was something sad about the 
patches of bare earth where the Rangers had pitched their tents for 
the past ten days—evidence that they had been here but now were 
gone. 


Will looked around the near-silent ground. “Good-byes are always 
sad,” he said, more to himself than to Maddie. But she replied 


anyway. 


“Mother told me you always felt that way—that when you left, you 
never looked back.” 


He smiled sadly. “That’s true. I could never bear to see who or what 
I was leaving behind. These days, I tend to look back in case it’s the 
last time I see the people I’m leaving.” He shrugged. “Put it down to 
my advancing years, I suppose.” 


Maddie laughed. “Advancing years indeed! You’re in your prime.” 


“It'd be nice to think so,” he replied. Then he noticed a figure 
approaching through the empty tent lines. “Hullo, I was wondering if 
Jenny would drop by.” 


His old wardmate Jenny had been responsible for the catering the 
night before. Master Chubb, her longtime mentor, had recently 
retired. In spite of Baron Arald’s best efforts, Jenny had resisted all 
offers to move to Castle Redmont and take over the kitchens there. 
She was an independent character, and she enjoyed having her own 
establishment in the village. Instead, she had trained one of her own 
apprentices to replace Chubb in the castle kitchens. On special 
occasions, she took over the cooking at Redmont. Baron Arald 
treasured those occasions and tried to arrange as many as he could. 


Will rose to greet her as she came closer. He grunted slightly as he 
stood, uncoiling his legs, and glanced down at Maddie. 


“See what I mean about advancing years?” he said, feeling slightly 


envious of the way she rose smoothly to her feet. Even the old injury 
to her hip didn’t seem to bother her most of the time. Then he turned 
to his old friend. “Morning, Jenny. I’m sorry we didn’t have time for a 
long chat last night.” 


“I was a little busy,” Jenny replied. She was a stern and demanding 
taskmaster to her kitchen staff, and she insisted that the Rangers be 
provided with only the best food and drink. They had had time for a 
brief word the previous night, but no more than that. 


Will looked at her appreciatively. There were a few lines of gray in 
her blond hair these days, and her waist might have thickened a little 
—one of the hazards of being a chef and having a keen appreciation of 
the fine food she prepared—but she’d always had a rounded figure, 
and the extra inches looked good on her. 


“You're as pretty as ever,” he said, but she waved the compliment 
aside. 


“And you're as grim as a gray old wolf,” she said. “Whatever became 
of that fresh-faced boy I grew up with?” 


“Weight of responsibility,” Will said. “After all, now I have this 
dreadful apprentice to keep in check.” 


Jenny smiled warmly at Maddie. In the early days, when Maddie 
had first arrived at Redmont, they had got off to a rocky start because 
of Maddie’s haughty suggestion that Jenny address her as “Your 
Highness.” But the two were good friends these days. 


“How are you, Maddie?” she asked. 
Maddie grinned in return. “I’m fine, Jenny,” she said. “Would you 
like some coffee?” She gestured at the pot sitting in the hot embers at 


the side of the fire, but Jenny shook her head. 


“T’ll have to keep an eye on my kitchen staff while they pack up. 
Otherwise they’ll leave my best pots and ladles behind and I'll have to 
come back and find them.” 


“Gilan left early this morning,” Will said. 


She nodded. “Yes. He came by early and we had some time together. 
Good to see him.” She smiled at the memory. 


Will cocked his head to one side. “So . . . any chance that you'll be 


moving your restaurant to Castle Araluen?” 


But she shook her head firmly. “No. I’ve suggested that Gilan move 
his headquarters to Redmont. No reason why he shouldn’t, after all.” 


Jenny and Gilan had been “an item,” as people said, for years now. 
But their relationship was limited by geography. Jenny had spent 
years building up her business in Wensley Village near Castle 
Redmont, and Gilan was based at Castle Araluen. 


Will shrugged. “I suppose he thinks he needs to be close by Horace 
and Evanlyn,” he pointed out, but Jenny made a derogatory sound at 
that suggestion. 


“There are always pigeons to carry messages,” she said. “And it’s 
only a couple of days’ ride—less on one of your fabled Ranger horses. 
There’s no reason why he couldn’t be based here.” 


Will made a defensive gesture with both hands, not wishing to be 
dragged into that debate—although he tended to agree with Jenny. 
Gilan could quite easily work out of Redmont, and he’d be close to his 
two senior Rangers, Halt and Will, if he did so. 


“TIl leave that to you two to work out,” he said. 


Jenny stepped forward and embraced him. “We’ll get there 
eventually,” she said. “Take care of yourself. Gilan tells me that you 
two are off to the northwest in the next few days?” 


“T am,” Will said. “Halt and I want to have a look around up there. 
Maddie will be heading back to Castle Araluen.” He sensed Maddie’s 
quick reaction as she turned to look at him. 

“I thought I’'d be coming with you and Halt,” she said. 

But he shook his head. “Your mother is expecting you back at 


Araluen,” he said firmly. “She hasn’t seen you in a year.” He noted the 
stubborn set of her jaw. He knew he’d be in for a long argument. 


“But why?” Maddie asked for the fifteenth time. “Why can’t I come 
with you and Halt? I’m a Ranger, aren’t I?” 


“Because your mother wants you to visit her,” Will told her 


patiently. “You go home for a vacation every year after the 
Gathering.” 


“So, if I go every year, will it matter if I miss once? Besides, I can 
come with you and Halt, then go home.” 


“We don’t know how long we'll be on the border,” Will said. “We 
could be weeks, even a month.” 


“Oh, come on! Gilan said they’re only vague rumors. Chances are 
there’s nothing to them and you'll be back in a week or two at most. 
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“No,” said Will firmly, hoping that his refusal to discuss the matter 
further would put an end to their disagreement. But Maddie fell back 
on old ground. 


“Why?” she said. “Just tell me why.” 


And that made sixteen and seventeen times, he thought. He sighed 
heavily. 


“Your mother still hasn’t forgiven me for recruiting you into the 
Rangers,” he said. 


She made a dismissive gesture. “That wasn’t your fault. Gilan and 
Halt did that.” 


“Maybe. But I’m the one who trains you, so I’m the one who gets the 
blame when you keep passing each year.” 


“She doesn’t want me to fail, does she?” Maddie asked. 


“No. Not exactly. She’s very proud of you. But initially, she thought 
you would only remain as an apprentice for one year. So she wouldn’t 
be totally devastated if you failed and had to go home. As it is, she 
insists on your coming home for a month each year, and I’m not about 
to get in the way of that.” 


Maddie thrust her jaw out pugnaciously. “You mean to tell me 
you're scared of my mother?” she challenged. 


Will met her gaze very evenly. “You’d better believe it,” he told her. 


Back at the cabin in the woods near Redmont, the two of them 
began packing their gear for their respective trips. As usual, Will 
simply crammed his spare clothes and equipment higgledy-piggledy 
into his saddlebags, shoving them in to make them fit. Maddie 
carefully unpacked them, folded them neatly, and replaced them in 
the bags so that they took up half the space they had previously. 


“No need to bother with that,” Will told her, and she gave him a 
long-suffering look. 


“They'll be all crushed and wrinkled when you take them out if I 
don’t,” she told him. 


He shrugged. “If I wear them for half an hour, the wrinkles will 
come out,” he said. Then, considering for a moment, he added, “Well, 
maybe an hour.” 


Her own packing took considerably longer, as she had to take with 
her not just her Ranger uniform, but also the gowns and dresses and 
cloaks she would wear as the royal princess. She would change 
identities halfway to Castle Araluen. 


Maddie’s position as a Ranger was kept a strict secret in the 
kingdom. The Rangers knew, of course—but Rangers were notoriously 
tight-lipped. A few others, such as Baron Arald and his wife, were also 
aware of her activities with the Corps, but the general population was 
kept in the dark. Her Highness Princess Madelyn was, after all, second 
in line to the throne, and it would be risky for her identity as a Ranger 
to be widely broadcast. There was always the chance that enemies of 
the kingdom might seek to capture or kill her. As the apprentice 
Ranger Maddie, she kept a lower profile and was not in the public eye. 
Most people thought she was at Castle Redmont, learning the fine arts 
of diplomacy and hospitality under the careful eye of Lady Sandra. 


The other person who was privy to the deception was her maid, 
Ingrid. 


When Maddie had first arrived for her training, she brought a lady’s 
maid with her, along with a staggering amount of luggage. Will had 
promptly dispatched the girl and most of the baggage back to Castle 
Araluen, saying that a Ranger’s apprentice did her own cleaning and 
clothes mending. In subsequent years, however, they realized that 
Maddie would need a maid as a traveling companion when she went 
home at the end of the year, and Ingrid had been given the task. 
During the year, she stayed at Castle Redmont and worked for Lady 


Sandra. Then, when Maddie left for home, Ingrid would accompany 
her. 


The day they were due to leave, Ingrid arrived from the castle, 
leading Maddie’s Arridan gelding, Sundancer. It would never do for 
the heir to the throne to be seen riding a shaggy Ranger horse. The 
fine-boned Sundancer was a far more fitting mount for her. Of course, 
Maddie would ride Bumper until she resumed her identity as a 
princess. Then the little horse would masquerade as a pack pony. 


“Pm sorry about that,” she told Bumper, rubbing his silky nose. “I 
know it’s beneath your dignity.” 


Bumper came as near to shrugging as a horse can manage. If you can 
dress up like a glorified dressmaker’s dummy, I suppose I can carry a few 
parcels. 
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Gilan and Horace leaned over the map spread out on Gilan’s desk. 
Horace was using the point of his dagger to indicate features on the 
map as he spoke. 


“Our spies tell us that the Red Fox Clan have gathered somewhere in 
this area.” He traced the dagger point along a winding river, 
indicating a spot four days’ ride north of Castle Araluen. 


“The Wezel River,” Gilan commented, noting the name. He touched 
a marked feature on the north bank, by a long curve in the waterway. 
“What’s this?” 


“Its an old hill fort,” Horace told him. “Hasn’t been inhabited in 
centuries.” 


“Are the Foxes using it?” Gilan asked. 


Horace shook his head. “No. So far as I know, they have a camp 
somewhere on the south bank, along this long, curving stretch.” 


“So, if we approach from the south, we’ll have them hemmed in 


against the river.” 


“That’s right. The river is deep and there aren’t many fords. It’s not a 
particularly good tactical position for them. But then, they seem to be 
pretty low on tactical sense.” 


“They’re not trained warriors, then?” Gilan asked. 


“Not from what I’ve heard. They’re mainly brigands and thugs who 
have been recruited to the Red Fox Clan by the promise of payment 
and easy pickings. There may be half a dozen or so trained men 
among their leaders, but the rest appear to be a rabble.” 


“Numbers?” 


Horace rested the point of the dagger in the rough wood of the 
desktop. “Thirty to forty. No more than that,” he said. Then, 
preempting the next question, he added, “I figure we’ll take twenty 
cavalrymen and twenty archers with us.” He glanced up. “They’re 
trained men and they’ve all been in battle before. I don’t think forty 
raggle-tailed rebels will give us too much trouble.” 


Gilan grinned. “Particularly not with you and me along,” he said. He 
was joking, but there was a strong element of truth in the joke. Horace 
was the preeminent warrior of the kingdom, skillful, fast and strong. 
His amazing ability had been noted when he was barely sixteen years 
old. Now, many years later, he had added a wealth of experience to 
his natural skill. And Gilan, of course, was the Ranger Commandant, 
and as such he was one of the most capable Rangers in the Corps. 


“We'll be taking rations for ten days,” Horace told the Ranger. 
“Dried meat and fruit, and flatbread. Each man will have two 
canteens. Once we’re on the way, I want to move quickly and get to 
the Wezel River before they hear word that we’re coming. The sooner 
we wrap this up, the better. We’ll bivouac at night and avoid towns 
and villages on the way.” 


“Good thinking. The fewer people who see us, the better. When do 
we leave?” 


“The cavalrymen are still mustering their remounts—the horses have 
been out in the fields for several months, and it’ll take a few days to 
get them settled and retrained for carrying riders. They go half wild 
when they’re left alone for any length of time. So we should be ready 
to go by the end of the week. That way TIl get a chance to see Maddie 
before I leave.” Maddie was due to arrive the following morning. 


“Tll get you to check over the archers’ equipment tomorrow, if you 
would,” Horace continued. “You know what to look for better than I 
do.” 


Gilan nodded assent. He reached down and slid the map across the 
desk, unrolling it a little more to find the area where Castle Redmont 
was situated. 


“Halt and Will should be well on their way by now,” he said. “Do 
you expect them to find anything?” 


Horace shrugged. “The intelligence was sketchy—more rumor than 
hard fact. But I can’t afford to ignore it. I’ll sleep better if I know those 
two have had a good look around. This Fox cult may be a bunch of 
blowhards, but an idea like this can gain momentum all too quickly, 
and before you know it, we could have a full-scale uprising on our 
hands. We need to nip it in the bud right away.” 


Gilan released the edge of the map, allowing it to roll closed once 
again. “Best way to handle it,” he said. “Strike fast before things get 
out of hand.” 


Horace straightened from where he’d been leaning on the desktop. 
He rerolled the map into a tight cylinder and slipped a loop of brown 
ribbon over the end to contain it. 


“It should take us three or four days to reach the Wezel,” he said. 
“Then a couple more days to locate the Foxes’ camp, and we can put 
an end to this nonsense.” 


Gilan grunted agreement. But he was frowning slightly. One fact was 
causing him concern. 


Horace noted his expression. “Is there a problem?” 


Gilan hesitated. “Forty cavalrymen and archers,” he said. “That’s 
more than half the standing garrison here. Are you worried that you 
might be leaving Cassandra shorthanded if there’s trouble?” 


Horace shook his head. “Araluen is easily defended,” he said. “Even 
a small garrison can hold it. And Cassandra is a good commander. 
She’s seen her share of combat.” 


Gilan nodded. “That’s a fact,” he said. Cassandra had proved her 
worth in battles from the coastal plain of Skandia to the desert wastes 
of Arrida and the rugged mountains of Nihon-Ja. Given a virtually 


impregnable position like Castle Araluen, there was no doubt that she 
could mount an effective and successful defense against any 
foreseeable threat. 


Maddie and Ingrid had made good time after leaving Redmont. The 
weather was good, and the roads were clear. 


Ingrid looked at the sun, gauging the time by its position in the sky. 
“You'll need to change clothes soon,” she warned. “Time for you to 
become a princess again.” 


Maddie wrinkled her nose distastefully. She was still dressed as a 
Ranger, although she rode with her cowl back and her head bare. She 
enjoyed the comfort of the Ranger clothes. They were loose fitting and 
unrestrictive. By contrast, the riding gown she would soon put on 
would be tight and uncomfortable, designed for style rather than 
function. 


Bumper sniggered. Dressmaker’s dummy. 
“Don’t you laugh, pack pony,” she said softly. 
Ingrid glanced her way. “Did you say something?” 


Maddie hurriedly shook her head. She wasn’t sure how her maid 
would react to the fact that she spoke to her horse and believed he 
spoke back to her. Ingrid would probably think her mistress was 
crazy. But then, Ingrid was half convinced of that anyway, not 
understanding how Maddie could prefer the rough-and-ready life of a 
Ranger’s apprentice to the soft comforts and fine clothes of a princess. 


Then the matter was forgotten, and Ingrid gestured down the track. 
“We have company.” 


They had left the open country on the far side of the river, and the 
road at this point led through a section of Alder Forest. The trees were 
tall and grew close together on either side of the path, which had 
narrowed down until it was just wide enough for two riders to travel 
abreast. 


About thirty meters ahead of them, two men had stepped out of the 
trees to block the path. They were both heavily built and dressed in 


rough, stained clothing. Both were armed. 


The man on the right held a bow, with an arrow fitted to the string 
but not yet drawn. The flights of more arrows were visible over his 
shoulder, where they were held in a rough quiver. He had a long knife 
at his waist. 


The other, a slightly taller man, had a heavy cudgel in his right 
hand. It was made from a piece of hardwood, tapering down from a 
wide head to a narrower handgrip, wrapped with a leather strap. The 
heavy head was liberally studded with spikes. Altogether, it was an 
unpleasant sight—as was its owner. 


Instinctively, both girls had drawn rein and brought their horses to a 
stop. Beneath her, Maddie felt Bumper’s body vibrate as he sounded a 
warning rumble. 


“Maybe we should have brought an escort,” Ingrid said quietly, 
although Maddie noted that she didn’t seem too concerned about the 
situation. 


“For these two drabs?” she replied. “You’ve got to be joking.” 


Maddie lifted her right leg over the pommel and slid to the ground 
beside Bumper. As she did, she reached for the sling that was coiled 
under her belt, shaking it loose, and feeling in her belt pouch with her 
other hand for several of the smooth, heavy lead shot she kept there. 
Her bow was in its bow case, tied to the right-hand rear of her saddle, 
but she wasn’t concerned about that. The sling was her weapon of 
choice anyway. 


Not needing to look, she loaded a slug into the pouch of the sling. 
The practiced ease with which she did this should possibly have 
sounded a warning to the two brigands. But they were overconfident, 
seeing no possible danger from two young women. She stepped a pace 
away from Bumper, giving herself room to wield the sling. 


Ingrid looked down at her. “Anything particular in mind?” 


Maddie shook her head. “Let’s see how things turn out,” she said, 
letting the sling hang to full length beside her. Bumper was continuing 
to rumble deep in his chest, a low, warning note that was audible only 
for a few meters. 


The man with the bow raised it now, although he still didn’t draw 
the arrow back. “Don’t keep us waiting, girls,” he called out. “Just 


come forward and hand over your valuables. It’ll go easier for you if 
you do.” 


There was a note of amusement in his voice. Maddie sensed that he 
was very satisfied with the situation. Ingrid was well dressed and was 
sure to have money and jewelry on her. Her horse was a well-bred 
mare and was obviously worth money as well. As was Sundancer, who 
was bringing up the rear, carrying their baggage. Bumper, of course, 
appeared unimpressive—a rough, little barrel-shaped horse that was 
probably sturdy and hardworking, but not worth a great deal. All in 
all, the two girls looked like ideal prey for the robbers. Relatively 
helpless and unprotected by guards, they would offer little resistance 
to two armed men. 


“We'll stay here, I think,” Ingrid replied. In a quieter voice, she said 
to Maddie, “We could always turn back.” 


Maddie shook her head. “They wouldn’t make it so easy. By now, 
you'll probably find there’s a third member of the band who has 
worked his way behind us.” 


Ingrid glanced over her shoulder and saw that Maddie was right. A 
third figure, equally roughly dressed and armed with a heavy staff 
surmounted by a spearhead, was standing at the point where the track 
led into the trees, silhouetted against the bright sunlight behind him. 


“You're right,” she said. She took a firmer grip on her riding crop. 
Ingrid never used it on her horse, keeping it instead as a concealed 
weapon. It was a piece of stout ashwood, fifty centimeters long, 
wrapped in leather and with a polished stone pommel at one end. The 
other end tapered down to the whip section—a flat piece of braided 
leather. In addition, as was the custom for ladies, she wore a dagger 
on her belt. 


“PIL take care of the bowman first,” Maddie said in an undertone. 
“With any luck, the others will run once he’s down.” 


“And without any luck?” Ingrid asked. 


Maddie grinned. “It’ll be their bad luck,” she said. 
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The man with the bow was becoming impatient. The girls had been 
standing immobile for several minutes now. He had seen Ingrid cast a 
look over her shoulder and knew she was aware that any possible 
retreat was cut off. 


“Come along!” he ordered. “We’ve wasted enough time here. Come 
forward and hand over your valuables!” 


To emphasize the point, he began to draw back on the arrow. The 
bow and the string creaked as they came under strain. 


Maddie’s eyes narrowed as she studied the bow. It was a poor 
weapon, unlike the beautifully fashioned bows that Rangers used. It 
was made from an unevenly shaped stave, with one limb narrower 
than the other, so the top half of the bow bent more than the lower. 
She seriously doubted he could hit anything beyond fifty meters with 
a bow like that. But then, he would be well used to its peculiarities 
and would probably allow for any uneven flight. 


And besides, they were inside fifty meters, so she decided that it 
wasn’t worth letting him take a shot. 


Moving swiftly and smoothly, she took a long step forward with her 
left foot, letting the sling in her right hand hang down to its full 
length behind her body. Then she whipped it up and over, stepping 
into the shot with her right leg as she did so. It was a smooth, 
coordinated movement, putting her leg, body and arm into the force 
behind the sling. The lead shot whizzed away, too fast for the eye to 
follow, and smashed into the upper limb of the bow, halfway up its 
length. The upper limb was the weaker of the two, and it was bent 
more than its fellow. The sudden impact of the lead shot shattered it, 
so that the bow seemed to explode in the man’s hands as the tension 
on the string was suddenly released. 


The broken limb flew loose, and then, stopped by the string, flicked 
back and smacked the man across the jaw, raising a bleeding weal 
there. He cried out and staggered back, dropping the broken bow and 
throwing a hand up to stem the sudden flow of blood. He wasn’t quite 
sure what had just happened. Things had moved too fast for him to 
see clearly. But he knew it had been the fault of that slim girl standing 


beside the shaggy little horse. Determined on revenge, he reached for 
the long knife at his belt and started toward her. 


“They never learn,” Maddie said. She loaded another slug into her 
sling and whipped it toward him. It hit him on the point of the 
shoulder, smashing the bone and bruising the flesh. The knife dropped 
from his fingers, and he stood, swaying, sobbing with the sudden 
shock and pain. Slowly he sank to his knees, his left hand reaching to 
try to ease the agony in his broken shoulder. He doubled over until his 
head touched the ground, little moaning sounds escaping from his 
lips. 


“You witch!” his companion screamed. He brandished the cudgel 
above his head and ran at Maddie. She calmly loaded another shot 
into her sling and stood waiting for him. But Ingrid acted first. 


Ingrid spurred her horse forward, reversing her grip on the riding 
crop as she did. The man saw her coming and turned to face her. He 
swung wildly with the cudgel, but she nudged her horse with her 
knees and it gracefully sidestepped, avoiding the blow. Then it lunged 
back in before he could recover, and Ingrid leaned out of the saddle, 
wielding the riding crop and bringing the heavy stone pommel 
crashing down on top of his leather cap. 


He looked up at her, startled. Then his eyes glazed and he simply 
folded up like an empty suit of clothes, collapsing to the leaf-strewn 
forest path, stone-cold unconscious. 


With two of their attackers taken care of, Maddie turned her 
attention to the third member of the gang. He hesitated, seeing his 
companions disabled within a matter of seconds. Then he turned and 
ran. 


“Bumper,” said Maddie quietly, and pointed at the retreating figure. 


The little horse took off like an arrow released from a bow. Maddie, 
as always, was fascinated by the acceleration that Ranger horses could 
manage. Within a few strides, he was at top pace, rapidly gaining on 
the floundering figure before him. 


If the robber had had the wit to cut off into the trees to either side, 
he might have had a better chance. But he chose to remain on the 
path, then on the open ground beyond the forest. He’d barely covered 
ten meters of the latter when Bumper caught up with him and, true to 
his name, slammed his shoulder into the robber’s side. 


The impact sent the man tumbling in the grass, rolling over several 
times before beginning to rise, groggily, to his feet. He shook his head 
to clear his vision—his head had thudded heavily into the ground 
when he fell, and he was a little dizzy. The small, shaggy horse stood 
a few meters away, ears pricked, watching him with a curious 
expression on its face, as if to say, What are you planning to do now? 
The robber had the distinct impression that the horse was amused by 
the situation. His hand dropped to the knife at his belt. He had lost his 
spear in the fall, and it was out of sight in the long grass. 


He slid the knife from its sheath and began to advance on the horse, 
muttering a curse as he did so. 


“That’s far enough.” He heard Maddie’s warning call and glanced 
back toward the point where the track led into the trees. She had 
followed Bumper at a more leisurely pace and was standing now at 
the edge of the forest. Her sling, loaded with another lead ball, hung 
unobtrusively from her right hand, swinging slowly back and forth, 
level with her right knee. 


When Maddie had hit his companion with two casts of the sling, the 
third bandit hadn’t seen exactly what had happened. His view of the 
scene, and of Maddie’s actions, had been blocked by the horse. Not 
appreciating the threat offered by the innocuous-looking weapon, he 
began to advance on Bumper, whose ears twitched slightly. 


“Last warning,” Maddie called. Her voice was sharper now. 


He glanced at her and snarled. “Best call your horse away, missy,” 
he said. “Else I’m going to gut him.” 


Maddie sighed. She had given him a chance. But Will had spent 
years drumming into her the rule of thumb in situations like this. Give 
an enemy one chance to surrender. But one chance only. After that, take 
action. 


The robber took another pace toward Bumper, cooing softly in what 
he intended to be a soothing voice. 


“Come on, horse. . . good horse. Stand still while I plunge this blade 
into your belly. . . . Stand now, that’s. . . Aaaaiiiyaaah!” 


The scream was torn from him as the lead shot slammed into his 
forearm, breaking the bones there. The knife fell from his suddenly 
nerveless fingers, and he clutched at his arm with his left hand, 
bending over in reaction to the unexpected impact and searing agony. 


Maddie casually folded the sling and placed it under her belt, then 
drew her saxe as she advanced on the stooped-over, moaning figure. 
He heard her approaching and looked up, tears of shock and pain 
running freely down his grubby, unshaven face. 


“You broke my arm!” he said in an accusing tone. 


Maddie couldn’t help smiling at his indignation. Here he was, a 
would-be robber intent on preying on two seemingly defenseless girls, 
and he had the gall to act as the injured party. It never failed to amuse 
her how so many thugs on an occasion like this would assume that 
same attitude of injured innocence. 


“Could have been your head,” she said unsympathetically. She 
prodded him in the rump with the point of her saxe. He skipped away 
from the contact, sniveling as the movement sent waves of pain 
coursing through his broken arm. 


“Get moving,” Maddie ordered him crisply, gesturing toward the 
path into the forest. Continuing to moan and protest, the robber 
complied, leading the way back up the trail to where his two erstwhile 
companions were seated at the base of a large oak. Ingrid stood over 
them, her reversed riding crop in one hand and her dagger in the 
other. But the men were thoroughly cowed and offered no resistance 
to their intended victims. They looked up as Maddie shoved their 
companion down beside them, eliciting another groan of pain from 
him as she did so. The man Ingrid stunned had regained 
consciousness, although a certain dazed look in his eyes told Maddie 
that he was probably concussed. 


She tapped her saxe against her leg as she studied them, figuring out 
what to do. They could hardly take the men with them, but she 
certainly wasn’t going to turn them loose. 


“All right,” she said abruptly. “Strip.” 


None of them moved. They all stared at her, uncomprehending. 
Finally the former bowman spoke. 


“Our clothes? All of them?” 
Maddie shook her head impatiently. “I don’t think so. Ingrid doesn’t 
deserve to see such an unpleasant sight. Just your breeches and your 


shirts. Down to your underwear.” 


They still didn’t move, so she added crisply, “Get on with it!” 


This time, they obeyed, moving awkwardly in the case of the two 
with broken arms, and shrugged off their stained and dirty outer 
clothing. Their underclothes were no more attractive. They had 
obviously gone unlaundered for many days, and they were holed and 
ragged. Maddie kicked the discarded clothes away from the men, into 
a rough pile. 


“Shoes as well,” she ordered, and they reluctantly obeyed. 


Ingrid watched curiously. “Is there any reason for this?” she asked 
quietly. 


Maddie nodded, glancing up at her. “Makes them feel vulnerable 
and less likely to disobey orders. Having them strip tends to take the 
starch out of them—particularly in front of two girls.” 


“Makes me feel light-headed,” Ingrid commented. “They are rather 
on the nose, aren’t they?” 


She was right. With their clothes removed, the strong odors from 
their unwashed bodies were all too apparent. 


“Not much we can do about that,” Maddie commented. She leaned 
down and caught hold of the concussed man’s wrists, pulling them 
behind his back and tying his thumbs together with a length of leather 
thong. Then she quickly did the same for his companions, resulting in 
more cries of pain as she moved their injured arms into position— 
something she did without excessive gentleness. 


“Oooh, by the gods, that hurts!” the third member of the gang 
whined. 


Maddie eyed him unsympathetically. “Serves you right for attacking 
helpless girls.” 


Ingrid smiled. Anyone less like a “helpless girl” than her mistress she 
couldn’t imagine. 


“Now scrooch up against the tree,” Maddie continued, gesturing for 
them to shuffle backward so that they were sitting with their backs to 
the trunk of the big oak. Once they were in position, she ran a length 
of rope around the tree, looping it around their throats and pulling 
tight so there was barely any slack. They were now fastened to the 
tree, unable to move without choking themselves and their 
companions, and unable to reach up to untie the rope. 


“Are we going to leave them here?” Ingrid asked. She had been 
watching the procedure with interest, wondering how many times 
Maddie had performed similar actions in her career as an apprentice 
Ranger. She certainly seemed to know what she was doing, the maid 
thought. It was probably not the first time she had secured prisoners 
this way. 


Maddie tested the rope, then stepped back, satisfied that there was 
hardly any slack in it. She smiled as she considered Ingrid’s question. 


“I’m tempted to,” she said. “There are wolves and bears in the forest 
here, I’m sure. They’d take care of them for us.” She noticed the 
startled, worried looks on the three men as she spoke. “But perhaps 
we should be merciful. There’s a manor house half an hour’s ride from 
here. We’ll ask the local lord to send back men to bring these three 
beauties in and find a nice warm jail cell for them.” 


They rode on for fifteen minutes, at which point Maddie dismounted 
and changed clothes, packing away her Ranger uniform and cloak into 
a large saddlebag and donning a neat, divided riding habit, linen shirt 
and fine leather jacket more befitting her identity as a princess of the 
realm. She unsaddled Bumper, removed the packsaddle from 
Sundancer and changed the two over. 


“Sorry about this,” she told Bumper. She felt it was beneath his 
dignity to act as a beast of burden. 


He snorted. 


Sundancer, by comparison, seemed delighted to be free of the 
packsaddle and to resume his proper identity as a saddle horse. He 
nickered appreciatively as Maddie swung up astride him. 


A few kilometers farther on, they rode through a neat little village 
and stopped at the impressive manor house at its outskirts. The local 
lord, an elderly knight, hurried out to greet them when Maddie 
identified herself to his butler. He had obviously been halfway 
through his midday meal. A large white napkin was still tucked into 
his collar, and there were crumbs in his beard. He bowed hurriedly as 
Maddie dismounted, noticed the napkin as he did so and dragged it 
loose, trying belatedly to conceal it behind his back. 


“My lady,” he said, “welcome to Tonbridge Village. I’m Sir Gerald 
Wollden, and this is my manor house. Can I offer you food and 
refreshments? A bed for the night, perhaps?” 


Maddie shook her head. “Thank you, no. I’m in a hurry to reach 
Castle Araluen. But there is a service you can perform for us,” she 
said. 


Ingrid noted how easily she assumed the confident, commanding 
manner of a princess. The elderly knight bowed several times in 
acquiescence. 


“Anything, my lady,” he said eagerly. “Anything at all!” 


“We left three injured men a few kilometers down the track. I 
wonder if you’d take care of them for me.” 


“Of course, my lady! I’ll send some servants to look after them 
straightaway.” 


Maddie pursed her lips. “Td rather you sent your guards to arrest 
them,” she said. “They’re brigands. They tried to rob us.” 


The gentlemanly old soul was aghast at her words. “Rob you? Are 
you all right, my lady? Are you injured?” 


“No,” Maddie reassured him. “My companion here took care of 
them. She’s a very capable young woman.” 


The knight looked at Ingrid in some confusion. She was a slightly 
built girl. He couldn’t imagine her besting three robbers. 


“Tl deal with them, my lady,” he assured Maddie. He rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully, loosening a few of the crumbs in his beard. 
“Usually, we hang robbers.” 


Maddie frowned. “That might be a little extreme. I’d say put them in 
a cell for a few days, then keep them for, say, three months, and have 
them perform all the hard labor that’s needed round the village. That 
should teach them a lesson.” 


“Pll take care of it, my lady,” he said. “Rest assured, we’ll find 
plenty of work for them to do.” His eyes glittered as he thought about 
the three ruffians accosting the princess. “Hard work,” he added. 


“Thank you, Sir Gerald. I appreciate your help. Now I'll be on my 


way.” She moved back to the horses and, unthinking, went to mount 
Bumper. He edged away from her, snorting a reminder, and she 
changed direction to swing herself up into Sundancer’s saddle. 


“Going to have to watch that,” she said under her breath as they 
rode out of the manor house yard. 
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Maddie drew rein as they emerged from the tree line. The sight of 
Castle Araluen never failed to take her breath away. The beautiful 
castle, with its soaring turrets and gracefully curving walls, dominated 
the landscape for miles around. Sited at the top of a long, gradual rise, 
it seemed at times to be floating in the air. Banners and flags stood out 
from its many flagstaffs, supported by the breeze that seemed to be a 
constant in this part of the kingdom. She reflected for a moment. She 
couldn’t recall ever seeing the flags and banners hanging limply on 
their staffs. 


“T never get sick of seeing it again when I’ve been away,” Ingrid 
said, noting the rapt expression on her mistress’s face. 


Maddie nodded slowly, her eyes still riveted on the beautiful 
building before them. “It’s stunning, isn’t it?” 


Castle Araluen had none of the uncompromisingly solid lines of a 
castle like Redmont. But its beauty belied its strength. The tall walls 
and deep moat kept attackers at bay, and the towers and battlements 
afforded the defenders with a host of positions from which they could 
rain down arrows, spears, rocks, hot oil and boiling water on those 
below. 


They sat for several minutes, admiring the sight of the graceful 
building. Then Maddie touched her heels to Sundancer’s flanks and 
urged the horse forward. Ingrid followed suit, and they rode at a slow 
canter up through the beautifully landscaped parklands and carefully 
mown grass. There were only occasional clumps of trees to provide 
shade and shelter from the wind for people relaxing in the parklands. 
This was done intentionally. There was no way a large body of men 


could approach the castle unseen. The ground was open and the view 
unrestricted for half a kilometer around the castle, preventing any 
surprise attack in force. Even half a dozen men would be seen quickly 
from the numerous vantage points on the castle walls. So even though 
the parkland was pleasing to the eye, it served a far more serious 
purpose than mere aesthetics, keeping the castle safe from invaders 
and attackers. 


They weren’t halfway when they saw movement at the main gate. 
The massive drawbridge was down, because it was the middle of the 
day and there was no perceived threat to the castle. Maddie, watching 
carefully and knowing what to expect, saw the two sentries on duty at 
the outer end of the bridge come suddenly to attention as a lone rider 
emerged from the castle, already moving at full speed. 


“I wonder who that might be,” Maddie drawled with a slow smile as 
the rider galloped headlong down the hill toward them, her long 
blond hair flying behind her in the wind, and the scarf round her 
throat billowing out to match it. 


“Could it be your mother, do you think?” Ingrid said in the same 
amused tone. 


“Her Royal Highness the Princess Regent?” Maddie replied. “Surely 
you don’t think she would behave with such a lack of dignity and 
sense of occasion.” 


“She did last year,” Ingrid told her. 


“And the year before that,” Maddie agreed. She halted Sundancer 
and stood in her stirrups to wave a greeting to the flying figure rapidly 
approaching them. 


Cassandra reined in as she came close, hauling on the reins so that 
her horse went back on its haunches and slid, stiff legged, to a stop 
beside them in a cloud of dust and flying grass. She threw her leg over 
the pommel and slid lightly to the ground, rushing toward her 
daughter, arms outstretched. 


“Maddie! Maddie! You’re home at last!” Her voice was highpitched 
with excitement. 


Maddie swung down from the saddle in a more conventional 
movement. She had barely disentangled her foot from the stirrup 
when she was overwhelmed by her mother, who squealed with 
incoherent delight and collided with her daughter as she threw both 


arms around her and sent the two of them staggering. 


“Steady on, Mum!” Maddie cried breathlessly. “You’ll knock me 
over!” 


Ingrid watched with amusement as Maddie’s prediction became a 
fact. The two women, mother and daughter, lost their balance under 
the impetus of Cassandra’s rush and went sprawling in the neatly 
mown grass, rolling over and dissolving into gales of laughter. 
Cassandra was the first to recover, rising to her feet and holding out a 
hand to help Maddie up. 


“What a trip!” Maddie said, laughing still as she brushed stray 
strands of grass from her hair. “First we get stopped by bandits, then 
my mother barges into me like an angry bull when I think I’m safe 
home.” 


Instantly, the laughter fled from Cassandra’s face as she realized 
what Maddie had said. It was replaced by a look of concern. 


“Bandits?” she repeated. “You were held up by bandits? What 
happened? Are you all right?” 


“No, Mum,” Maddie said, straight-faced. “They killed us both. You’re 
looking at our ghosts. Of course we’re all right.” 


“But what happened? Were you in danger? When did this happen? 
Where are they now?” The questions poured out of Cassandra 
nonstop, her words running together. Maddie held up a hand to stop 
the flow, but her mother looked up to Maddie’s companion. 


“Ingrid, what happened? For goodness’ sake, someone give me a 
sensible answer!” 


Ingrid smiled reassuringly at the worried Princess Regent. “Really, 
my lady, we were never in any real danger. Your daughter handled 
the situation easily.” 


“How many were there? Where are they now? Are you sure you’re 
both all right?” Ingrid’s unflustered answer did nothing to ease 
Cassandra’s worry. 


“Honestly, my lady, we’re fine. We were never in any real danger.” 


“But what happened?" Cassandra repeated. The pitch of her voice 
was getting higher and higher as she tried to get answers to her 


questions. She was actually hopping from one foot to another, a sure 
sign of the agitation any mother feels when she hears her child has 
been in danger. 


Maddie put a hand on her shoulder to calm her. “Mum, it was fine, 
really. We were half a day’s ride from here, passing through Alder 
Forest, and these three raggle-tailed ruffians decided they’d rob us. 
They stepped out onto the track and told us to hand over our 
valuables.” 


“Were they armed?” Cassandra asked anxiously. 


Maddie shrugged. “Barely. One had a club. The other had a rather 
sad-looking bow, and the third had a spear.” 


“He was behind us, cutting off our retreat,” Ingrid put in. 


Cassandra glanced up at her quickly. “So you couldn’t run away?” 
Nothing the girls were telling her was making her feel any more 
reassured. 


“There didn’t seem to be any need,” Maddie told her. She really 
couldn’t understand why her mother was carrying on so. But then, she 
wasn’t a mother. 


Ingrid took up the tale again. “Lady Maddie used her sling and 
smashed the bow. Then she smashed the bowman’s shoulder,” she 
said. When she and Maddie were alone, she simply referred to her as 
“Maddie,” but in front of her mother, she thought she should show a 
little more respect. 


“Then Ingrid whacked the second one with her riding crop,” Maddie 
said. She looked up at her maid. “That’s a very handy piece, by the 
way. I must get one.” 


“You hit him with a riding crop?” Cassandra asked. It didn’t sound 
like a particularly effective way to deal with an armed bandit. 


Ingrid held up the crop for her to see, pointing to the heavy stone 
pommel. “It’s not an ordinary crop,” she said. “It’s weighted with lead 
in the handle and has this heavy stone at the end.” 


“And then Bumper took care of the third man,” Maddie continued. 
“Sent him flying head over heels. He turned nasty at that, so I broke 
his arm with my sling shot. Couldn’t have him hurting Bumper.” She 
turned to smile at the little horse. He pricked his ears as he heard his 


name, and whinnied softly. 


She saw that Cassandra had calmed somewhat, and patted her 
mother’s shoulder again. “Mum, they were just three ruffians. And 
remember, I’ve been training for three years now as a Ranger. I’ve 
faced much worse situations than this.” 


Cassandra passed a hand over her face. “Don’t tell me that. I really 
don’t want to hear that.” She put her hands on her daughter’s 
shoulders and looked deep into her eyes. “You’re sure you’re all 
right?” she asked, her tone serious. 


Maddie grinned at her. “I’m fine, Mum. Really. Ingrid could have 
handled them by herself. She’s very capable.” 


Ingrid shook her head, smiling at the statement. When it came to 
capable, she thought, nobody was more so than her mistress. It 
amused her that Cassandra didn’t realize that her daughter was a 
highly trained warrior, skilled in the use of bow, sling and knife. She 
might be an apprentice still, but an apprentice Ranger was a very 
dangerous person. Particularly if you were an oafish, poorly armed 
ruffian who relied more on bluster and threats than actual skill at 
arms. 


Finally, Cassandra seemed to be convinced. She smiled wearily at 
her daughter and embraced her once more—this time more gently 
than the first. 


“Well, if you’re sure you're all right . . .” 


Maddie hugged her warmly. “I’m sure, Mum. Really.” She stepped 
back from her mother and held her hands out from her sides for 
inspection. “See? There’s not a mark on me.” 


Even though she was joking, she noticed that Cassandra did examine 
her closely, looking for any possible sign of injury. Finally, the 
Princess Regent seemed satisfied. She nodded and turned to retrieve 
her horse, where it was grazing nearby. 


“Well then, in that case, let’s go home,” Cassandra said. “People are 
waiting to greet you.” 


They remounted and, riding side by side, with barely a meter 
between them so they could reach across and hold each other’s hand, 
continued in a contented silence up the grassy hill toward the castle. 
As they came close to the sentries at the outer end of the drawbridge, 


Cassandra released Maddie’s hand and turned to face her. 


“I wouldn’t mention that little matter to your father,” she said in a 
low voice. “You know how he tends to worry.” 


“How he tends to worry?” Maddie repeated incredulously. Then, 
realizing that her mother was deadly serious, she nodded 
acquiescence. “He’ll never hear a word from me.” 


Because, knowing her mother, she had a pretty good idea where and 
when her father would hear about the encounter on the track. 


There followed several hours where staff and old friends welcomed 
Maddie home as she did the rounds of the massive castle, greeting 
people she had known for years. First and foremost, of course, was her 
father. Horace swept her off her feet in a massive bear hug as she 
dismounted in the courtyard, holding her well off the ground and 
spinning her round, saying her name over and over. 


Finally, having greeted just about everyone, with the exception of 
her grandfather, King Duncan, she and her parents retired to their 
apartment in the central keep tower for a private family dinner. 


“You can say hello to Father tomorrow,” Cassandra told her. “He’s 
very weak these days, and he’s resting.” 


“I had hoped he might be feeling better,” Maddie said, sadness 
touching her voice. 


But Horace shook his head. “He’s not recovering at all. He’s getting 
worse each day. I’m glad you came home. This could be your last 
chance to see him.” 


She felt tears burning against the back of her eyes. She had known 
for some time that Duncan’s health was deteriorating—which was why 
her mother had assumed the role of Regent in his name. But 
recognizing that they could soon lose him saddened her immensely. 
She was quiet for a few minutes, dealing with the knowledge. 


Horace put his arm gently around her shoulders. “But you’re home 
now, and who’s to say he won’t make a recovery,” he said. 


She forced the tears back and managed a smile. She was genuinely 
delighted to see her parents once more and looked forward to 
exchanging stories with her father—and finding out more about his 
and Gilan’s planned expedition to deal with the mysterious Red Fox 
Clan. In the back of her mind, she was already scheming to see if she 
could accompany them. 


They sat down to one of her favorite meals—slow-roasted lamb 
shoulder, flavored with rosemary and wild garlic, accompanied by 
crisp-roasted potatoes and steamed greens. The richly flavored meat 
had been roasting in a covered iron camp kettle for almost three 
hours, and it simply fell from the bone as she plunged her knife and 
eating fork into it. 


“Mmm. That’s good,” she said. “That’s as good as Jenny makes it.” 


Her mother smiled. She had actually prepared the meal herself. “It’s 
Jenny’s recipe,” she said. “But I’m glad you approve of my cooking.” 


They ate in pleasurable silence for several minutes, and then Horace 
set down his eating implements and studied his daughter. She looked 
older, he thought, and then realized that she was older—and that at 
her age, a year was a relatively large amount of time. She looked fit 
and healthy, and there was a new air of confidence about her—one 
that he approved of. Unlike his wife, he was more than happy that 
Maddie was training as a Ranger. She was learning tactical and 
strategic skills, and the ability to analyze a situation quickly and 
intelligently, which would come in handy when she finally took the 
throne. 


“So, what have you been up to?” he asked. 


Instantly, Cassandra unleashed a pent-up torrent of words. “What 
has she been up to? PII tell you! She was set upon by robbers barely a 
half day’s ride from here! Attacked, and had to fight for her life. We’re 
lucky to have her with us still, and it’s your fault!” 


“My fault?” Horace said mildly. 


She nodded vigorously, pointing an accusing fork in his direction so 
that he recoiled slightly. “Your fault for encouraging her to go ahead 
with this Ranger business, instead of staying safe at home with us!” 


He looked at her steadily until she subsided, a little red-faced and 
embarrassed by her outburst. 


“So what happened?” he asked Maddie. 


“It was nothing, Dad, really. They were three clumsy thugs who 
tried to hold us up. I took one down with my sling, Ingrid brained the 
second and Bumper took care of the third.” 


“Then what did you do with them?” 


Maddie shrugged. “We tied them up and handed them off to a 
manor lord along the way—a Sir Gerald Something-or-Other.” 


“That’d be Sir Gerald Wollden,” Horace said. “Ill send him a note of 
thanks.” Then he grinned. “You say Ingrid brained one?” 


Maddie returned the smile. “With her riding crop. Knocked him 
cross-eyed with the hilt.” 


Horace looked impressed. “Well, good for her.” He caught 
Cassandra’s eye and nodded toward the platter of lamb. “I wonder, 
could you serve me a couple more slices?” he said. “It’s very good.” 


Cassandra sighed and shook her head at his total lack of concern. 
“You’re obviously not a mother,” she said. 


Horace raised his eyebrows. “Thank goodness for that.” 
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The following day, Cassandra hosted a fair in the parklands outside 
the castle walls so that the entire district could welcome Maddie home 
properly. All of the castle staff were there, along with those of the 
guards who were off duty, and the residents of the local village, who 
turned out en masse. In addition, local nobles and other villagers from 
ten kilometers around made the journey to Castle Araluen for the big 
day. 


They weren’t disappointed, even though some of them walked all 
the way to get there. There were massive cooking pits, full of glowing 
charcoal, with lambs, boar and sides of beef turning slowly on spits 


over them, operated by muscular, sweating castle kitchen staff, who 
paused in their labor only long enough to allow the cook’s apprentices 
to slice juicy pieces of roasted meat from the outside of the slowly 
turning carcasses. A few meters away, racks of brown, crusty pastries 
and pies were on offer as well. 


There were stalls selling fruit and brightly colored puddings for 
those with a sweet tooth, and barrels of wine and ale were propped up 
on trestles to ease the collective thirst. For the younger attendees, 
there was lemon-flavored water, sweetened with sugar—a rare treat 
for many of the village children, and one that they took full advantage 
of. 


There was entertainment as well, with jugglers, acrobats, jongleurs 
and musicians scattered at intervals throughout the park. And, of 
course, there was the usual array of sideshows and stalls offering tests 
of skill, such as hoopla, where a careful observer might have noticed 
that the wooden hoops looked suspiciously smaller than the prizes 
they had to be thrown over to win. Apples floated in a barrel for 
people to dunk for, blowing bubbles and snorting water as they 
attempted to secure one of the slippery, bobbing pieces of fruit from 
the water, often immersing their entire head in the barrel as a result. 


Young men from the village could test their strength against a huge, 
heavily muscled bald man in a ragged leopard-skin loincloth. They 
would sit on opposite sides of a bench and arm-wrestle him. But he 
was a cunning competitor, with skill exceeding even his brute 
strength, and a sense of timing that invariably allowed him to launch 
the first attack in the contest. He rarely lost. 


A Punch-and-Judy tent provided shamefully violent entertainment 
for the younger children, who shrieked with laughter as Judy 
belabored her unfortunate husband with a cudgel made of layers of 
split wood, which gave off a very satisfying CRACK! whenever she 
made contact. 


More shrieks came from a stall where older children were invited to 
pin the tail on a donkey. The contestants found it more entertaining to 
peek below their blindfold and stab the pin violently into the oversize 
backside of the fat knight who was leading the donkey in the colorful 
illustration. One contestant, overcome with the spirit of the whole 
thing, managed to shove her pin into the behind of the unfortunate 
carnival worker who was running the stall. More shrieks greeted that 
effort, including a very loud one from the victim, who didn’t see it 
coming. 


Among the visiting noblemen and knights, Horace spied Sir Gerald 
Wollden of Tonbridge Manor. He approached the elderly knight and 
nodded a friendly greeting. 


“Sir Gerald,” he said, “I owe you my thanks for assisting my 
daughter.” 


Sir Gerald, who had just bitten into a hot pie, held up a hand in 
apology as he negotiated the hot meat and gravy and the delicious, 
flaky pastry. He gulped, burning his tongue and the roof of his mouth 
as he swallowed the mouthful, then had to take a deep draft on the 
tankard of ale he held in his left hand before he could reply. 


“Your pardon, my lord!” he mumbled, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand. 


Horace smiled and waited patiently. He’d had no intention of 
embarrassing the older knight. “Take your time, Sir Gerald. There’s no 
rush,” he said easily. 


Sir Gerald swallowed another mouthful of ale to cool his scalded 
mouth, then made a small bobbing movement that was halfway 
between a bow and a curtsey. 


“I meant to say, my lord, I was delighted to be of service to Princess 
Madelyn,” he finally managed to enunciate. 


Horace gave him moment or two to settle down before continuing. 
“If you like, Pll send some men to take those ruffians off your hands. I 
wouldn’t want you burdened with them.” 


“No burden, my lord. They’re more than earning their way. We have 
a lot of heavy laboring that needs doing round the village, and they’re 
taking care of it. My people are enjoying having their services 
available. Only this morning, they cleaned out the cesspit by the inn. 
Hasn’t been done for some time, and my villagers were happy to have 
somebody else do it for them.” 


Horace had been impressed by Maddie’s intelligent solution to the 
matter of punishment for the would-be robbers. Far better to have 
them performing menial and necessary tasks round the village than 
undergo the more drastic punishment of hanging or removing a hand 
from the guilty party. 


“Very well,” he said. “But make sure you let me know if they 
become a nuisance—or if you run out of cesspits to empty.” 


“Pll do that, my lord,” Sir Gerald replied, taking another bite of his 
pie, which had cooled sufficiently to make that a more comfortable 
matter. 


Horace reached out and touched his forearm. “No need to ‘my lord’ 
me, Sir Gerald,” he said. “I’m no lord. I’m a simple knight like 
yourself. You can address me as Sir Horace.” 


Horace was a staunch egalitarian. He had no use for high-flying 
titles that he considered he hadn’t earned. 


Sir Gerald nodded several times. “Yes, my l— . . . Yes, Sir Horace,” 
he amended. He found it difficult to believe that a man married to the 
future queen of the realm wouldn’t adorn himself with titles and 
decorations. But he’d heard that Sir Horace was, at heart, a simple, 
unassuming man. Unassuming, perhaps, but still the deadliest knight 
in the kingdom. 


Horace nodded and moved off. He’d seen Maddie through the 
crowd, heading for the archery range at the foot of the slope, where 
the ground leveled out and allowed room for targets and butts to be 
set up. 


Maddie had paid the stallkeeper a five-pennig piece for three shots 
and was studying the bows and arrows available for use with a critical 
eye. Several of the bow limbs were warped, the weapons being not 
much better than the one that had been used to threaten her the 
previous day. The arrows were missing fletching—most of them had 
only two vanes attached, and many of the shafts were twisted. 


Most of those paying to compete didn’t seem to notice. Their eyes 
were on the array of rich prizes that were available for a good score. 


Bows twanged and arrows skittered off toward the targets thirty 
meters away. Many of the arrows twisted in flight and slid past to 
impact the straw bales acting as a backstop behind the targets. Others 
plunged downward after only a few meters, burying their points in the 
soft turf. The married couple running the stall looked highly pleased 
with the results so far. No good archer would attempt to shoot with 
the shoddy bows they had on offer, which meant their customers were 
all people who knew little or nothing about archery. 


Maddie selected a bow that had more or less even limbs, with only a 
slight warp in the lower one. She scanned the arrows on offer, and 
quickly chose three that were almost straight and had full sets of 
flights. She tested the draw weight to the bow. It couldn’t have been 


more than thirty pounds. She’d need to aim high over a thirty-meter 
range. She set an arrow on the string. 


“Three arrows in the red circle to win a prize, my lady,” said the 
stallkeeper’s wife. The red circle was the innermost circle of the 
target. 


“Don’t show off,” said a voice close by. 
She turned and saw her father standing just behind her. 


“Remember,” he continued, “you’re supposed to be a helpless young 
maiden, not a dead shot.” 


She smiled lazily. Then, barely seeming to aim, she drew and shot in 
one clean movement. The arrow thudded into the center of the red 
circle. 


“Oooh! I hit it! I hit it!” she squealed in what she imagined sounded 
like girlish excitement, dropping the bow and clapping her hands with 


Joy. 
Horace raised his eyes to heaven. “Ham,” he said softly. 


She grinned at him and took up her second arrow, noting that while 
she had been looking away, the stallkeeper had substituted a very 
warped example in place of the shaft she’d selected. She nocked and 
drew back, holding the bow awkwardly and pinching the nock of the 
arrow between her forefinger and thumb. She let her bow hand waver 
with the strain, frowned heavily and aimed for a dead-center shot, 
trusting that the arrow would never manage such a result. 


She shot. The arrow flipped away, twisting in the air so that it 
flashed past the right side of the target, burying its head in the wall of 
straw bales behind it. 


“Oooh! I missed!’” she squealed in disappointment. Horace rolled his 
eyes again. “Is there a prize for hitting the hay bales?” she asked 
hopefully. 


“Three arrows in the red circle for a prize, my lady,” intoned the 
stallkeeper’s wife stolidly. Surreptitiously, her husband was reaching 
for the remaining straight arrow, hoping to substitute another bent 
shaft. Without seeming to notice, Maddie reached down and picked up 
the arrow before he could take it. Smoothly, she nocked it and shot. 
This time, the arrow thudded into the red circle—of the target next to 


hers. She turned a winning smile on the stallkeeper. 
“Is that worth anything?” she asked. 


He shook his head. “Three arrows in your own red circle for a prize, 
my lady,” he said, offering her three more shafts. “Care to buy another 
three?” 


She shook her head. “I think I had beginner’s luck,” she said, smiling 
sweetly. “And the bows seem awfully dangerous.” 


Beside her, Horace groaned. She gave him a conspiratorial smile, 
and they walked away, arm in arm, heading back up the slope toward 
the castle. The afternoon was drawing on, and the shadows were 
growing longer. There was a cool nip in the air as well. 


“Enjoying yourself?” he asked. 


She nodded. “Yes. It’s fine to see everyone again. A lot of old faces 
I’ve been missing.” She looked around the crowded park, smiling 
happily. She knew that in a couple of days, she would become bored 
with the restrictions of castle life and her position, and be longing for 
the freedom and activity of life as a Ranger. But for now, she was 
content. 


“You look as if you’ve used a bow before,” a voice said be-hind her. 


She turned to see the speaker and was pleasantly surprised. He was 
in his mid-twenties, tall and lean, with broad shoulders. He was clean- 
shaven, with a strong, square jaw, straight nose and even, white teeth 
—which she could see because he was smiling. He was handsome, 
undoubtedly so. His hair was dark blond and slightly shorter than was 
fashionable. His eyes were clear blue, with a mischievous twinkle to 
them. It was that, she thought, more than anything else that made him 
attractive. She noticed he was dressed in the uniform of the palace 
guard—a captain, judging by the silver rank insignia on his right 
shoulder. 


Instinctively, she liked him. 
“Just luck,” she said, returning the smile. “Beginner’s luck.” 


He cocked his head to one side, and those eyes told her he didn’t 
believe her but he’d let her get away with the pretense. 


“If you say so.” He nodded a respectful greeting to Horace. “Good 


afternoon, Sir Horace,” he said. “I take it this is the Princess Madelyn 
we've been waiting for?” 


“Afternoon, Dimon,” Horace replied. “Yes, this is her. Maddie, this is 
Dimon, one of our brighter young officers. Dimon, this is Princess 
Madelyn.” 


Dimon came to attention and bowed his head briefly in her 
direction. Maddie was pleased he didn’t perform an elaborate 
sweeping bow with one leg pushed forward and his arm tracing a half 
circle in the air. She was always vaguely suspicious of such overblown 
actions. 


“Delighted to meet you, Your Highness,” he said. His eyes continued 
to twinkle, as if he were sharing some secret joke with her. His 
manner was friendly but respectful. He wasn’t overawed by her rank 
or the presence of her father. She liked that. Dimon was obviously a 
young man confident in his own abilities. 


“Call me Maddie,” she said, inclining her head to him in return. “All 
my friends do.” 


“Then I’m pleased to be included among them,” he said. “I hope Pll 
see more of you while you’re back with us.” 


“Pm sure you will,” Maddie said. 


Horace had been eyeing the two of them during all this. They were 
obviously attracted to each other. Not surprising, he thought. They 
were both attractive young people. He felt a surge of fatherly 
protectiveness. He hadn’t had to deal with Maddie and boys before. It 
was a new experience for him. 


“Perhaps Dimon will find time to take you hunting while I’m gone,” 
he said. 


“Tl make time,” the young captain said. “I’m eager to see you shoot 
again—with a decent bow next time.” 


“That first shot was the merest fluke,” she said. “Actually, I prefer 
the sling as a weapon.” 


Dimon nodded reflectively. “Like your mother,” he said. “I hear 
she’s an excellent shot.” 


“Pm better,” said Maddie boldly. “But then, I have more time to 


practice. I’m not busy running a kingdom.” 


“I hope to see you demonstrate your skill,” Dimon said. He looked to 
Horace. “If you’ll excuse me, sir, I’m on duty at the fourth hour, so Pd 
better get back to the castle. Princess Maddie,” he said, “I’ll be seeing 
you again.” 


“T look forward to it,” Maddie told him. 


Dimon turned and strode away toward the castle, his long legs 
eating up the distance. Maddie looked at her father, noticing the 
slightly bewildered look on his face. 


“He’s nice,” she said. “Where did he come from? I don’t remember 
him.” 


“He joined us about six months ago,” Horace told her. “He’s very 
bright. He’s already been promoted twice.” 


“Will he be going with you and Gilan?” 
“No,” her father said. “He’ll be here in command of the garrison.” 


Maddie’s smile widened. “Good,” she said. 
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There was a lot of catching up for Maddie to do over the next few 
days. First and foremost, she wanted to see her grandfather. He was in 
a sunny room on the fourth floor, where he stayed bedridden for most 
of each day. She checked with the medical orderly on duty in his 
anteroom to make sure he was awake and she wouldn’t be disturbing 
him. Then she tapped lightly on the door and entered. 


She was shocked at how old he looked. Duncan had always been a 
big, cheerful presence, with a personality that seemed to fill any room 
he was in. But the weight had fallen off him so that he was a shadow 
of his former robust self. His cheeks were hollow, and his eyes were 
sunken in his face. And his hair, which she remembered as a 
distinguished salt-and-pepper color, was now white. 


But the smile was the same. He was delighted to see her. They had 
always been close. She perched on the edge of his bed and they talked 
for an hour or so. He quizzed her keenly about her training and her 
progress in the Ranger Corps. She discovered that he heartily 
approved of her decision to stay with Will after her first year. 


“You'll rule this country one day,” he told her. “Your time as a 
Ranger will be more use to you than any amount of needlework and 
ladylike skills. You’ll need to be able to lead men, to command in 
battles and to plan strategy. Nothing will teach you that better than 
Ranger training.” 


Duncan had a high regard for Will and Halt. Halt, of course, had 
been one of the first Rangers to support him in his battle with 
Morgarath long ago. And Will, as an apprentice, had been 
instrumental in foiling Morgarath’s final attempt at taking the throne. 


She spent a pleasant hour with him, regaling him with tales of her 
adventures with Will—of brigands and highwaymen outwitted and 
captured, and Hibernian pirates who insisted on using the west coast 
of the kingdom as a sanctuary from their own officials, and who had 
to be discouraged from time to time. She told the stories with a rich 
vein of self-deprecating humor and was pleased to see the light in her 
grandfather’s eye and hear his deep laughter as she made herself the 
butt of many of the stories. 


Eventually, she noticed that he was tiring. He smothered a yawn 
once or twice, and she realized she should let him rest. She kissed him 
lightly on the forehead and took her leave. As she reached the door, 
he called her and she turned back. He waved a hand at her. 


“Thanks for coming, Maddie. Come again anytime.” 


“I will, Grandpa,” she promised. Then his eyes slid shut and his 
breathing became deep and regular. 


Back in the royal apartments, she found a brief note from Gilan. 
Riding kit. Stables. Eleventh hour. 


She glanced at the water clock set by the window and realized she 
had less than ten minutes before the deadline he had set. She quickly 
changed into riding gear—as befitted Princess Madelyn, not Ranger 
Maddie—and made her way down the stairs in a rush, erupting from 
the main doorway into the courtyard and running full tilt across the 
cobbles to the large stable building. 


Gilan was waiting for her in the dim, shady interior. She noticed 
with some surprise that he had Sundancer and Bumper both saddled, 
along with Blaze, his own Ranger horse. 


He gestured for her to mount Sundancer and swung up easily into 
Blaze’s saddle. Bumper, ears pricked and alert, followed them as they 
trotted out of the stables and across the courtyard. 


“Where are we going?” she asked. 


Gilan held a finger to his lips in a signal for silence. “When we’re 
outside,” he said. 


They trotted across the drawbridge, the hooves of their horses 
clopping and clattering in their three separate rhythms. Then Gilan 
swung southwest. 


“I thought you’d want to ride Bumper while you’re here,” he said. 
She nodded confirmation of the fact. “Of course.” 


Once they were in the trees and hidden from the castle, she switched 
horses, swinging into Bumper’s saddle with a satisfied sigh. She had 
missed her horse over the past few days. 


“Right,” Gilan continued. “Well, we could hardly have people 
querying why you’d ride such a scruffy little barrel when you had a 
perfectly good Arridan at your disposal.” He nodded toward 
Sundancer. True to his name, the Arridan’s glossy coat gleamed in the 
late morning sun. 


Bumper snorted indignantly. Scruffy little barrel indeed! 


Gilan turned and looked suspiciously at him. Like all Rangers, he 
talked to his horse and believed the horse talked back. But like all 
Rangers, he never mentioned it to anyone else, and he wondered if 
other Rangers and their horses had the same communication. He 
suspected that Maddie and Bumper did, but it would never do to ask. 


“So?” Maddie said, prompting him. She’d noticed he was distracted 
from his train of thought, but didn’t know why. He recovered himself 
hastily. 


“So I’ve arranged for a farmer and his wife who live nearby to keep 
Bumper in their barn while you’re here. You can ride out to their farm 
on Sundancer, switch horses and explore the district on Bumper.” 


She grinned, delighted by the idea. She had been wondering how 
she would spend time riding Bumper while she was here. As he’d said, 
it would appear suspicious if she ignored her supposedly superior 
Arridan to ride what appeared to be a shaggy pack pony. 


“Who’s this farming couple?” she asked. 


“Warwick is a little more than a farmer,” Gilan said. “He’s actually 
one of my intelligence agents, and he keeps an eye on things in the 
area, lets me know if anything suspicious is going on. He’s a very 
useful fellow. Louise, his wife, is a skillful observer as well.” He 
paused a few seconds, then added, “They know you’re with the Corps, 
but they’ll never tell anyone.” 


“Interesting,” she said. She’d suspected that Gilan had a network of 
agents keeping him informed. But this was the first time she’d had the 
suspicion confirmed. 


Five minutes later, they reached the farm, and as they rode into the 
home yard, Warwick and Louise hurried out to greet them. 


If Maddie had had any preformed idea about what a secret agent 
looked like, Warwick definitely didn’t fit it. He was short and stocky, 
in his mid- to late thirties, with a cheery, welcoming grin that seemed 
to be always present on his face. His eyes crinkled above the smile, 
and above that he was completely bald on top, with only a fringe of 
brown hair around his ears and the lower back of his head. He looked 
very fit and moved with an obvious agility. His forearms, bare beneath 
the short sleeves of his linen shirt, were thick with muscle. 


His wife was a few centimeters taller than him, slim and darkly 
pretty. She had a lazy, knowing smile that constantly touched the 
corners of her mouth. Her dark eyes looked steadily at Maddie as she 
studied her. The younger girl guessed it would take a lot to surprise 
Louise. 


“Louise, Warwick, this is Maddie, the fellow Ranger I spoke to you 
about,” Gilan said. 


Warwick gestured for Maddie to dismount. Good manners dictated 
that one always waited to be invited to do so. She swung down from 
Bumper’s saddle and Gilan did likewise. 


“Welcome to our farm, Maddie,” said Warwick, his grin wide and 
friendly. He reached up and rubbed Bumper’s soft nose gently. “And 
I’m guessing this is Bumper?” 


Bumper tossed his head at the sound of his name. Warwick laughed 
and reached into a pocket to produce a carrot, which he fed to the 
little horse from the flattened palm of his hand. Bumper crunched the 
vegetable, then swung his eyes to Maddie. 


I like this one. 


And that was enough for Maddie. The surest way to her heart was to 
win over her horse, which Warwick had done easily. She smiled at 
him. 


“You’ve made a new friend,” she said. 


Warwick nodded happily. “He’s a beauty,” he said. “Reckon he 
could run all the day if you asked him.” 


“And half the night,” Maddie agreed. 


“PIL unsaddle him and settle him in the barn,” Warwick told her. 
“Lou has some coffee just made. Go on into the house and have a 
cup.” 


“Never been known to refuse.” Gilan grinned. “Lou makes great 
coffee.” 


Maddie tethered Sundancer to a post by the front door of the 
farmhouse. Blaze, of course, didn’t need to be secured. She would wait 
patiently for Gilan, with her reins dropped loosely onto the ground 
before her. They entered the farmhouse, Maddie blinking in the 
sudden dimness after the bright sunshine outside. 


It was a typical small farm building, with the ground floor divided 
into areas for eating, cooking and relaxing. A short ladder led to an 
upper loft, which Maddie assumed was their bedroom. 


The rooms were furnished with simple but well-made furniture. Two 
comfortable-looking wooden armchairs were set on either side of the 
fireplace, with thick cushions in place to soften the hardwood seats. 
There was a small dining table, with benches on either side to seat 
four people. Louise led them to this now and gestured for them to sit. 
She fetched the coffeepot from the edge of the fire and poured them a 
mug each. Then she pushed a pot of honey forward. 


“I know you Rangers have a sweet tooth,” she said with a smile. 


Maddie returned the smile and helped herself to a generous dollop 


of honey in the steaming, fragrant coffee. She took a sip. Gilan was 
right. The woman made excellent coffee. 


A few minutes later, Warwick rejoined them. He patted Maddie’s 
arm. “Your boy is settled in nicely, with a big bin of oats and some 
fresh water. He’s looking very happy.” 


“And you can come and see him anytime you like,” Louise added. 
“Stay the night if you want to.” 


“Thanks,” Maddie told them. “It’s nice to know he’s in good hands.” 


“Oh yes, oh yes,” said Warwick, rubbing his hands together. “We 
like Ranger horses on this farm.” He took a sip of the coffee Lou had 
poured for him and smacked his lips in appreciation. “Good brew, 
Lou,” he said. Then he laughed. “I made a rhyme!” 


“We noticed,” Lou said dryly. But she gave him an affectionate look 
all the same. 


“So, Warwick,” Gilan said, “has anything been going on in the 
area?” Warwick gathered his thoughts before he spoke. Maddie 
noticed that the easy grin disappeared from his face as he did. This 
was Official, she realized. 


“They say there’ve been lights up in that old abbey again,” he said. 
“Tve been out several times to check, but they’ve never been there 
when I’ve been watching.” 


“Are your informants reliable?” Gilan asked. 


Warwick shifted on his bench. “I wouldn’t say they were totally 
reliable,” he said. “But they’ve mentioned it several times over the 
past month. There may be something going on.” 


“Or nothing,” Lou put in cynically. “People can talk themselves into 
seeing things, and seeing lights in an old building can easily be a trick 
of the moonlight.” 


Gilan rubbed his chin. “Possibly,” he said. “Or maybe travelers 
passing through have been sheltering there. But keep an eye on it 
anyway. If you get definite news of something odd while I’m away, 
pass the news on to Maddie here.” 


Maddie looked at him in some surprise. He saw the look and 
shrugged. 


“You’re a fourth-year apprentice now. I trust your judgment and 
Will says you’re more than capable of handling tricky situations. In 
fact, I’ve been planning to ask you to keep an eye on the fief while I’m 
away. Maybe patrol the area two or three times a week.” He switched 
his gaze to Warwick. “But if you do see something up there, don’t go 
and investigate by yourself. I don’t want you taking risks.” 


Warwick looked serious for a moment, and then the grin spread 
across his face again. “You don’t want me taking risks, but you’d send 
a slip of a girl up there to investigate?” 


Gilan nodded seriously. “This ‘slip of a girl,’ as you call her, can 
knock the eyeballs out of a gnat with her sling without even having to 
think about it.” 


Warwick regarded her with new respect, as did Lou. Maddie felt 
herself reddening. 


“That might be a bit of an exaggeration,” she said. “I can really only 
knock the head off a gnat. We don’t do eyeballs until fifth year.” 


“I find that more believable,” Lou said, with a slow smile. “Anyone 
for more coffee?” 
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On the way home, they passed the training ground where the 
cavalry were exercising their remounts. Each trooper traveling with 
Horace and Gilan would take two horses, so that the troop could 
travel more quickly without tiring the horses unduly. As Horace had 
observed, the bulk of the herd had been out to grass for several 
months and had been skittish about being saddled and ridden once 
more. The troopers were getting them accustomed to the necessary 
discipline. 


“Looks like they’re nearly ready,” Maddie remarked. Gilan nodded, 
eyeing the horses as they formed fours and then an extended line, 
then went to a trot, increasing tempo to a canter and then a full gallop 
while maintaining their formation. 


A few of the horses still shied and tugged at the reins, tossing their 
heads against the restricting bits. But overall, they were well behaved. 
After all, you never wanted a cavalry horse to become too docile. A bit 
of wildness could be a good thing. 


“So you'll be leaving tomorrow?” Maddie said. There was a note of 
wistfulness in her voice. 


Gilan turned his attention from the horses to her. “Mid-morning,” he 
said. “That’ll give us time to get well on the way before we camp for 
the night.” 


“Don’t suppose I could go with you,” she said a little plaintively. “I 
could be quite useful, you know.” 


“Yes, you could. And no, you can’t,” Gilan replied, smiling. “I don’t 
want your mother mounting my head on a spike over the battlements. 
You're here to see her. Not to come traipsing off with us to the 
northern part of the fief.” 


“Pm here to see Dad as well,” she said. But her halfhearted tone said 
she knew she was arguing in vain. 


“And you'll see him when we come back. We should only be a 
couple of weeks. Besides, I’ll feel better knowing you’re looking after 
things here.” 


“Youre not just saying that to make me feel better about staying 
here?” 


He shook his head firmly. “I don’t do that. And I meant what I said. 
You're going into your fourth year of training. You should be able to 
cope with anything that crops up.” Not that he expected anything out 
of the ordinary. Araluen was a well-organized, well-disciplined fief, as 
befitted the seat of the capital. But you never could be sure, as the 
incident with the three brigands had indicated. 


“Don’t worry. You’ll have plenty to do to keep you busy,” he said. 
“And if you get bored, you could always spend your time trying to 
find the old secret tunnels in the castle.” 


Maddie pricked up her ears at that. “Tunnels? What tunnels?” 


He waved a hand vaguely in the air. “Oh, possibly just rumor and 
old wives’ tales,” he said. “The castle is supposed to be honeycombed 
with tunnels and secret stairways behind the walls. Duncan’s 


grandfather was reputed to have a secret exit that led under the moat. 
He apparently used to pop out secretly to visit his girlfriend in the 
village. That was before he was married, of course,” he added, in a 
very proper tone. 


Maddie said nothing further. But she was thoughtful for the rest of 
the ride home. Secret tunnels and stairways sounded like a fascinating 
subject to explore. Gilan noticed her preoccupation and smiled at her. 
He’d known that mention of secret tunnels would fire her imagination. 
She was a Ranger, after all, and Rangers had an active curiosity and 
interest in such matters. 


The small force left the following morning, as Gilan had predicted. 
Maddie and Cassandra both embraced Horace and Gilan, and stood by 
the portcullis gate as the horsemen and archers filed through in pairs. 
Each pair nodded a salute to Cassandra as they passed, and she 
favored them all with a brilliant smile. Maddie, watching her, realized 
how popular she was with her soldiers—probably as a result of her 
background as a fighter and adventurer herself. They respected her 
courage and her fighting ability, and her grasp of tactics and strategy. 
They knew she would never set them a task they couldn’t perform. 


The two women watched as the small force disappeared into the tree 
line at the bottom of the hill. For a few moments, a slight haze of dust 
marked where they had passed, and then the breeze dispersed it and 
all was silent. 


“Well, that’s that,” Cassandra said, and turned to go back into the 
castle keep. 


“I suppose you’re used to seeing Dad ride off to battle,” Maddie said 
as they strolled back across the cobbles. She knew that Horace had 
ridden out many times over the years to suppress local rebellions or 
hunt down bands of robbers and outlaws. 


Cassandra nodded. “Used to it. But I never like it.” 


“He can look after himself,” Maddie said. After all, she knew her 
father was the foremost knight in the kingdom. His achievements and 
abilities were legendary. 


“I know,” her mother replied. “But there’s always the chance 


something can go wrong—a broken stirrup leather or a loose saddle 
girth, for example. Some things are outside his control.” 


Maddie’s expression grew worried. “Thanks,” she said. “You’ve just 
ruined my day for me.” 


Cassandra smiled. Her negative frame of mind was more the result 
of knowing she would miss Horace over the next few weeks. The two 
were very much in love. And in truth, she knew he could look after 
himself, broken stirrups or saddle girths notwithstanding. 


“He'll be fine, don’t worry,” she said reassuringly. “I’m just a little 
blue because he’s going. And besides, he has Gilan to look after him.” 
Conscious of the need to keep her daughter occupied, knowing that 
palace life could become boring and restrictive for her, she added 
casually, “I have a session with Maikeru in fifteen minutes. Care to 
come and watch?” 


“Td love to,” Maddie said enthusiastically. “Dad said he’s 
remarkable, and I’ve never seen a Nihon-Jan swordsman in action.” 


When Cassandra had first visited Nihon-Ja, the Emperor had been 
fascinated by the fact that both she and Alyss, Will’s future wife, were 
trained in swordsmanship, arming themselves with lightweight sabers. 
There was no tradition of female warriors in Nihon-Ja, and the 
Emperor, Shigeru, had decided that perhaps it might be a good thing 
if there were. The Emperor had sensed that the Nihon-Jan form of 
swordsmanship, which relied on speed and agility more than brute 
force, might well be suited to a woman’s abilities. 


Cassandra and Horace, of course, had a large estate in Nihon-Ja, a 
wedding gift from the Emperor. But with Duncan ill, they had not had 
an opportunity to visit their lands in the far-distant kingdom for many 
years. To make up for their inability to travel, and knowing 
Cassandra’s interest in martial arts, two years ago the Emperor had 
decided to send Maikeru to her. 


Maikeru was a slightly built, wiry man. There wasn’t an ounce of fat 
on his body. His hair was gray and he was obviously in his sixties. Yet 
he moved lightly and without difficulty, and his swordplay was a 
wonder to behold. 


“I bring you two gifts from Emperor Shigeru,” he’d said when he 
first met Cassandra. He had held out a long parcel wrapped in 
oilcloth. 


She had stepped forward to take it from him and unwrap the oilskin. 
Inside was a Nihon-Jan katana, the long sword favored by the Senshi 
warriors of the sunrise land. It was sheathed in a beautifully lacquered 
black scabbard of polished wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl! shell. 
The blade, when she withdrew it, had a blue tinge to it, and curving 
lines along its length, showing where several rods of iron had been 
beaten together, shaped and tempered by a master swordsmith. It had 
a single edge, which was sharper than the sharpest razor, and a two- 
handed handle with a small, flat rectangular crosspiece to protect the 
user’s hands. It was somewhat shorter than a conventional Araluen 
cavalry sword, and much lighter to wield. But the blade was far 
harder than any in the kingdom, save for the saxe knives carried by 
Rangers or the sword Horace wore—which had itself been fashioned 
by a Nihon-Jan craftsman many years before. 


“This is beautiful,” she had said, sliding the blade back into its 
scabbard and looking around curiously. There had been nothing else 
in the oilskin package. “But you said two gifts. Where is the second?” 


“I am the second,” Maikeru said gravely, inclining his head to her. “I 
am a Swordmaster of the fourth rank, and my lord Shigeru has 
charged me with the task of teaching you the use of the katana.” 


Cassandra had been startled by the statement. “But it can take years 
to master the katana.” 


Again, Maikeru had bowed to her. “Then I will remain here until 
you are skilled,” he said. 


And so Cassandra had begun her instruction under the amazing 
Swordmaster, learning the cuts and thrusts, when to retreat, when to 
attack, how to face an Araluen swordsman armed with sword and 
shield, how to use speed and cunning to defeat a more powerful 
warrior. She was an apt student, and Maikeru was pleased with her 
dedication and her progress. 


He was made welcome by Cassandra and Horace, as well as Gilan 
and the other warriors in the castle, and became a valued and 
respected member of the Araluen court. Several of the more mature 
ladies of the court, most of them widows, found his upright bearing, 
impeccable manners and formal approach to be more than a little 
attractive. Maikeru had left behind no family in Nihon-Ja. His wife 
had passed away many years before, and they had no children. His 
loyalty was to Emperor Shigeru—but, gradually, he transferred that to 
the slim princess who ruled the island kingdom. And, as the first year 


turned into the second, Maikeru began to think of Araluen as his 
home. 


Maikeru spent time each day with Cassandra—her other duties 
permitting—instructing her in the use of the katana and improving her 
technique. Now, she would be capable of holding her own with all but 
the finest swordsmen in Nihon-Ja. 


Today, she was to practice with Dimon, as Maikeru dictated that she 
must learn to fight against a style dissimilar to her own. Dimon was a 
capable swordsman—not as skilled as Horace or Gilan, but a good 
match for her and a good training partner who would not feel it 
necessary to hold back. For the bout, they met in the armory hall—a 
long, bare room on the first floor of the keep. One wall was lined with 
tall windows that let the daylight flood into the room, providing 
excellent lighting for the practice bouts that were held here. There 
were tiered benches along the opposite wall, and Maddie found a seat 
there. 


Her mother was donning her padded practice jacket and protective 
leather helmet when Dimon arrived, similarly attired. He selected a 
wooden practice sword and shield from the rack and walked over to 
greet Maddie, smiling. Cassandra was armed with a wooden weapon, 
shaped like her katana and replicating its weight and balance. 


“Nice to see you again,” he said. 


Maddie returned the smile. Dimon had been on duty since the day of 
the fair, and they hadn’t seen each other in the intervening days—save 
for the occasional quick, friendly nod as they passed. 


“Good to see you,” she said. 


“I have the day off tomorrow,” he said. “Would you like to go 
hunting?” 


“That’d be great,” she said. 
His smile widened. “I’m keen to see how you manage a proper bow.” 


“T told you,” she replied, “my weapon of choice is the sling.” She 
frowned slightly, looking at the shield on his left arm. “Speaking of 
weapons, isn’t my mother at a disadvantage here? She doesn’t have a 
shield.” 


“So she has less to carry,” he said. 


But Maddie turned to Maikeru and called out across the hall. 
“Maikeru-san, my mother has no shield. This isn’t an even match.” 


She was concerned that Cassandra might be hurt. She knew Dimon 
was an excellent swordsman and it seemed that he had an advantage 
over Cassandra’s slim, wooden practice katana. 


Maikeru crossed the hall, his thin slippers whispering on the timber 
floor, scarred and marked by generations of practice weapons that had 
missed their mark and rebounded off the floorboards. He stopped a 
few meters away from Maddie and bowed briefly. 


“Your mother has a shield,” he said. “You just can’t see it. It is half a 
sword length in front of her and is activated by the movement of her 
katana.” 


Maddie frowned, not understanding. 


Dimon, who had been through this exercise before with Cassandra, 
smiled encouragingly. “Wait and see,” he said. 


“If you injure my mum,” she said, “I won’t go hunting with you 
tomorrow.” 


Dimon acknowledged the statement with a shake of his head. “If I 
injure your mum, I won’t be going anywhere tomorrow myself.” 


Maikeru motioned the two combatants to the center of the hall. 
They faced each other and took up their respective positions. Dimon 
had his shield raised and his sword projecting halfway over the top of 
it. Cassandra faced him, her feet widely spaced, her katana held back 
over her right shoulder. 


Maikeru had a wooden rod in his hand. He began tapping it on the 
floor in a steady rhythm. Then he called: 


“Commence!” 
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Maikeru continued to tap his wooden rod on the floor. Maddie 
realized he was setting a tempo for the practice bout. Suddenly, 
Dimon took a half pace forward and darted his sword out at 
Cassandra, chest high. 


Cassandra brought her sword forward and moved its tip in a small 
circle, catching the blade of Dimon’s weapon and deflecting it to one 
side with the circular motion. 


Recovering quickly, Dimon lunged once more. The katana moved in 
the opposite direction now, deflecting his wooden blade to the other 
side. Then, as he was slightly off balance, Cassandra leapt forward and 
delivered three rapid cuts at him. He took the first two on his shield, 
then narrowly managed to block the third, a horizontal sweep at thigh 
level, with his own sword. 


The crack of their swords as they came together echoed in the 
armory hall. They stepped apart, resumed their ready positions and 
eyed each other carefully. 


Maikeru increased the tempo with the wooden rod on the floor. 
“Begin!” he said. 


This time Cassandra was the first to attack. She swept forward, her 
wooden blade flashing in the air. A series of staccato CRACKS! marked 
its impact with Dimon’s sword and shield. The young warrior backed 
away, defending desperately against the ever-changing direction and 
blurring speed of Cassandra’s onslaught. Cassandra pursued him down 
the length of the armory hall, their feet shuffling and squeaking on the 
floorboards. 


But even though she was driving Dimon back, she could find no gap 
in his defenses. His sword or shield blocked her cuts—overhead, side 
on, and even sweeping up from knee height. Sometimes he only 
managed to get his sword or shield into position at the last moment— 
but he managed nevertheless. 


Cassandra, knowing that speed was her best weapon, continued the 
assault, searching for an opening, seeking a relaxation in his defense. 
She didn’t find one. 


Eventually, Maikeru cried, “Enough!” 


The two combatants lowered their swords and stepped back. Both 
were breathing heavily from their exertions, and from the flood of 
adrenaline that coursed through their bodies. They eyed each other 


balefully. There was no room for friendship in this contest. They were 
practicing for war. The time might come when such a competition was 
a matter of life and death. Maikeru had dinned into their brains the 
basic message of weapons practice. 


“Practice as you mean to fight,” he had told them. No quarter. No 
sporting gestures. Just a single-minded dedication to winning the 
bout. Here, losing might mean a painful bruise. In a real battle, the 
result would be death. 


“Come,” Maikeru said to them, pointing to the floor in front of him. 


They made their way back from the end of the hall, where 
Cassandra had driven Dimon, and stood attentively before him. 
Cassandra wiped perspiration from her forehead with the sleeve of her 
padded jacket. The jacket was stained and grimy, and Maddie 
wondered if the armorers ever thought to launder them. 


Maikeru frowned, studying the princess for several seconds, then 
spoke. “Your speed is excellent. You gave your opponent no time to 
begin his own attack.” 


Dimon nodded agreement. “She’s wickedly fast. Several times there, 
I barely managed to get my sword or shield in position in time.” 


Maikeru looked at him, his dark eyes steady and unblinking. “Yet 
manage you did,” he said simply, and Dimon shrugged. The 
Swordmaster turned his attention back to Cassandra. 


“You see, my lady,” he said, “your speed is your best weapon. But 
the longer a combat lasts, the more it will be reduced. You become 
tired. Your arms are heavy. The katana, once so light and easy to 
wield, begins to weigh down your arms so that the muscles ache.” He 
paused and raised an interrogative eyebrow at her. 


“That’s a pretty good description of the way I feel,” she admitted. 


He nodded. “Your speed and agility are not infinite resources,” he 
said. “They only serve you for a certain time. Then they begin to 
deteriorate. And then,” he emphasized the word heavily, “your 
opponent’s greater strength and force become the dominant factors in 
your fight.” 


Cassandra frowned. “But—” 


Maikeru held up his hand to stop her. “When you are facing a skilled 


opponent like Dimon-san, you must find a way to end the bout 
quickly. Before his advantages—his weight, his strength and his power 
—become the dominant ones.” 


“Well, I was trying to do that,” Cassandra said. Her face was 
reddening a little, Maddie noticed. Her mother had always had a 
quick temper, as Maddie knew only too well. 


“You were trying the same thing over and over,” Maikeru told her. 
“Tf it didn’t work the first time, why should it work on subsequent 
attempts?” 


“But you’ve told me that speed is my best weapon,” Cassandra said, 
an argumentative tone in her voice. 


Maikeru nodded. “But not your only weapon. Dimon-san found a 
way to counteract your speed, and to make you waste your energy 
against his defenses, until you became tired and your speed was 
diminished. When this happens, you must look for something 
unexpected. Otherwise, as the bout goes on, it becomes more certain 
that he will be the victor.” 


“Unexpected,” Cassandra repeated. “What do you mean by that?” 


“Remember your three best allies. Speed. Agility. And surprise. 
Faced with a foe like this, you have to surprise him, before it’s too 
late. Your overhand, side cut, and diagonal cuts were not fast enough 
to break his defense. Look for something else.” 


“Such as?” Cassandra asked. Dimon and Maddie watched keenly, 
sensing that this was a new plateau in the Princess Regent’s 
swordsmanship. 


“One example might be a single-handed thrust,” Maikeru told her 
quietly. 


She opened her mouth to speak, stopped and thought. Then she said 
slowly, “But you say I must always fight two-handed.” 


Before she had finished, Maikeru was shaking his head. “There is no 
‘always,” he told her. “You must be ready to change, to adapt, to try 
something new and unexpected.” 


In a sudden blur of motion, he dropped the wooden rod and drew 
his own katana from its scabbard. Then he lunged forward, holding it 
in one hand, the single cutting edge facing upward. The point stopped 


a bare two centimeters from the startled Cassandra’s face. 


Instantly, in a continuation of his first movement, Maikeru withdrew 
the weapon and re-sheathed it. He bowed an apology to Cassandra. 
She waved it aside, looking at him with renewed interest. 


“By using one hand, you increase your reach by almost half a 
meter,” he said. “This alone will take your opponent by surprise, as 
well as the fact that most of your attacks to this moment have been 
with the edge, not the point.” 


He paused, to see if she was following. She nodded. 


“It’s a risky move for you because it leaves you open to a 
counterattack. You must be ready to recover instantly if the thrust 
doesn’t go home.” 


Again Cassandra nodded. Then she gestured at the sword in its 
scabbard. 


“You reversed your wrist so that the cutting edge was uppermost,” 
she said. “What was the reason for that?” 


Maikeru nodded approvingly. “You notice small details,” he said. 
“That’s good.” 


He drew his sword again, more slowly this time, and demonstrated 
the reversed wrist position, with the cutting edge on top. The katana’s 
blade had a slight curve, imparting a downward direction to the 
thrust. 


“By reversing my wrist, I make the point of the katana travel slightly 
downward, because of the curved blade. That means the sharp cutting 
edge can shear more easily through your opponent’s chain mail. The 
edge is sharp enough to do that,” he added. 


Cassandra nodded, eyes narrowed as she studied the gleaming blade. 
“T see,” she said slowly. 


“Practice it with me,” Maikeru told her. He stood beside her, 
demonstrating how to progress from an obliquely angled cut into the 
thrust, releasing the left hand from the grip, turning the wrist and 
stepping forward, all in one smooth movement. Cassandra copied the 
sequence several times, gradually moving faster and faster. As her 
movements became more confident, Maikeru stepped away, re- 
sheathing his katana and watching her closely. He bent and retrieved 


his wooden rod and began to tap a tempo on the floor once more. 
Then, with his free hand, he gestured down the length of the hall. 


“Move,” he instructed her. “And change to the thrust every three 
strokes. Vary the sequence so you become used to thrusting after any 
other stroke.” 


She shuffled down the hall, her light slippers whispering on the 
boards. Then, with every third stroke, she stamped her right foot 
forward and lunged, point down and cutting edge uppermost. Maikeru 
let her reach the far end of the hall before he called out. 


“Now back again.” 


The tapping of the rod on the boards became more rapid and 
Cassandra moved toward them, the katana like a striking snake. Cut, 
cut, slash, thrust! Cut, cut, sweep, thrust. She stopped in front of him 
and he nodded approvingly. 


“Now try it with Dimon-san.” 


Dimon held out a hand, protesting. “But I’ll know she’s going to do 
it every third stroke.” 


Maikeru smiled grimly. “But only she will know when those three 
strokes begin,” he said. Dimon nodded his understanding. 


They assumed their ready positions, and Maikeru once more called 
for them to begin. This time, Dimon struck first, aiming an overhead 
blow at Cassandra. Her wooden blade flickered out and she deflected 
his stroke so that the practice sword rebounded from the floorboards, 
throwing him slightly off balance. 


Seizing her opportunity, Cassandra delivered a barrage of cuts, 
slashes and sweeps. Then, after six of these, she suddenly lunged one- 
handed. Dimon only just managed to recoil away from the tip of her 
blade, stumbling slightly but bringing his shield up to block the thrust. 


Once more, she began to cut and slash at him. This time, she waited 
four strokes, then lunged. But he was ready. His shield caught her 
sword and deflected it away from him. Then, as she was still leaning 
forward, unbalanced and open to his reply, his sword flashed forward 
and struck her on the outer thigh. 


They stepped back. It had been a winning blow. In a real fight, it 
would not have killed her outright. But even if it hadn’t severed any of 
the major blood vessels in her leg, it would have taken her right leg 
out from under her and left her at his mercy. 


“Again,” Maikeru said quietly, and once more the hall resounded 
with the rapid impacts of wood on wood. Then, Cassandra essayed 
another thrust—with the same result. Dimon’s shield blocked her 
katana. His sword whipped out and caught her on the hip. 


Cassandra stepped back, her cheeks flaming with effort and 
frustration. She rubbed her left hand against her hip. There would be 
a bruise there tonight, she realized. 


“This is hopeless!” she said angrily. 
Maikeru regarded her with a half smile. “You think so?” 


“I know so!” she replied, still angry. “The thrust leaves me open to a 
reply, as you said. And Dimon has no trouble avoiding it. Why bother 
with such a useless tactic?” 


Maikeru turned his impassive gaze to Dimon. “You noticed?” When 
the young captain nodded, Maikeru indicated Cassandra. “Tell her.” 


“You’re signaling the thrust,” Dimon said apologetically. “I know 
when you're going to try it.” He paused, then elaborated. “Actually, I 
didn’t know the first time, but after that it was obvious.” 


“What was so blasted obvious?” Cassandra knew it wasn’t fair to 
vent her anger on a subordinate like Dimon. He couldn’t respond in 
kind. Nonetheless, her quick temper overcame her sense of fairness. 


“Before you thrust, you raise your chin slightly,” Dimon told her. 


She drew breath for a heated reply, then realized he might be right. 
She looked at Maikeru for confirmation, and the gray-haired 
Swordmaster nodded. 


“Every time,” he said. “It’s a habit you’ll have to break. Otherwise it 
could cost you your life.” 


Cassandra considered his words, glanced at Dimon and nodded. 
“Thanks,” she said. “I’ll have to work on that.” 
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The days passed and time began to hang heavy on Maddie’s hands. 
She went hunting with Dimon, which was a welcome diversion. The 
young captain offered her the use of a bow but she declined. It wasn’t 
a good idea to let anyone, even a captain of the castle guard, know 
about her skill with a bow. Most young women of her age and social 
station could shoot, but her ability was far beyond what might be 
expected, and that could lead to questions. It was vital that she protect 
her secret life as an apprentice Ranger, so she thought it best not to 
show any skill with the bow at all. And since she wasn’t sure that she 
could fake being less of an archer than she was, the best way was to 
use her sling exclusively. At least that wasn’t known as a weapon of 
choice for Rangers. 


Dimon was a capable shot, but she could see that she was far better, 
and she was glad of her decision. She bagged two large hares with her 
sling, and he shot a young deer, bringing it down after stalking it for 
half an hour. The deer would go to the castle kitchens, as would the 
two hares, and would provide meat for the main dining hall. Maddie 
was glad he elected to end the hunt then, rather than continue on, 
killing for the sake of killing. Dimon hunted only for the table, not for 
sport or for trophies. She liked that in him. Additionally, she enjoyed 
his cheerful company, and they spent three pleasant hours together 
while they hunted. 


But with Horace and Gilan absent, and more than half of the castle 
garrison with them, Dimon’s free time was limited. He was in 
command of the remaining troops, and he took his responsibility 
seriously. Maddie regretted that they had little time to spend together, 
but appreciated that he attended so conscientiously to his duties. 


Her mother, too, was busy. Horace’s absence meant that a lot of the 
administrative work he usually undertook now fell to her. Maddie 
regretted that they had no time for more practice bouts with Dimon 
and Maikeru, although she knew her mother did manage to fit in 
several sessions with the Swordmaster. 


She rode out to Warwick and Lou’s farm several times, switching 


over to Bumper to patrol the area. Warwick reported that there had 
been no sign of lights in the old abbey since she had been there last. 
She rode up to inspect the building once, but aside from the cold ashes 
of an old fire, doubtless left by travelers, there was no sign that 
anybody had been there in recent days. 


The fact was, Araluen was a far more peaceful fief than Redmont. 
This was in part because of the relatively large garrison at Castle 
Araluen and that the area around it had been settled for many years. 
Redmont, by comparison, was on the outer fringe of the kingdom, 
closer to the Hibernian sea with its pirates and smugglers, and the 
border with Celtica. There was far more going on in Redmont Fief— 
more action, more activity. There was more to keep a Ranger and his 
apprentice occupied and on the alert. 


Araluen Fief was boring by comparison—especially for an 
adventurous young woman like Maddie. The result was that after a 
few more days, she became restive and unsettled, and was looking for 
something to occupy her mind. 


The answer came in a conversation with her grandfather, whom she 
visited most days—sometimes for an hour or so, at other times, if he 
was tired, for a few minutes. 


“Have you explored the castle?” he asked her one day after she 
complained of being bored by the enforced inactivity. 


She shrugged. “I grew up here,” she reminded him. “I think I’ve seen 
everything there is to see.” 


He smiled and tapped his finger against the side of his nose. “Ah, 
but what about what isn’t to be seen?” 


She frowned. “What isn’t to be seen?” she repeated, not 
understanding. 


“It’s rumored there are lots of secret places within these walls— 
some inside the walls themselves.” 


“Secret places? You mean tunnels?” she asked, her interest sparked. 


“Tunnels, yes. And stairways. It’s rumored that my grandfather had 
a secret way out of the castle—a tunnel that led under the moat.” 
Duncan smiled. “Seems he had a girlfriend in the village and he liked 
being able to sneak out to see her.” 


“Gilan said something about that. Where is it?” Maddie asked. 


He shook his head. “I never had time to look for it when I was 
younger,” he said. “But it strikes me that it might be useful to know 
about such things. I imagine it would begin somewhere in the cellars. 
But where?” 


“You said secret stairways as well?” Maddie prompted him. 


“Most of these old castles had secret ways to access the towers. 
Usually by a narrow stairway built inside the walls. Can’t see why 
Araluen would be any different. They must be here somewhere.” He 
looked around the room, indicating the thick stone walls. 


Maddie rose and prowled around the room, stopping to tap on the 
walls every few meters or so. They sounded disappointingly solid, she 
thought. 


“How would one go about finding such things?” she mused, half to 
herself. 


Duncan shrugged, the movement causing him a slight twinge of pain 
in his injured leg. “The castle library might be a place to start,” he 
said. “Ask for old plans and sketches of the castle. Look for 
anomalies.” 


“Such as?” 


He rubbed his stubbly chin. His servant hadn’t shaved him so far this 
morning. “Well, look for rooms that should be the same dimensions 
but aren’t. Walls that are shorter than the rooms above and below 
them, or adjoining them. Look for variations in their measurements. 
Sometimes that will indicate the presence of a hidden chamber.” 


“And in the cellars and lower levels of the castle,” she said. 
Duncan nodded. “That’s where Pd start.” 


She stayed with him for another half hour. The conversation turned 
to other matters, but she was distracted by the idea of secret stairways 
and tunnels continuing to pop into her mind. Finally, she rose and 
took her leave. She kissed him gently on the forehead and moved to 
the door. As she laid her hand on the latch, he stopped her. 


“Give my regards to Master Uldred,” he said. 


She looked back at him, her head cocked to one side. “Uldred?” 


“The head librarian. Been here for years. He should know where to 
lay his hands on the old charts and plans of the castle.” 


The library was on the first floor of the keep, in a large, well- 
ventilated annex set on the western side. High-level windows admitted 
the sun, letting it shine down on the stacks of books and scrolls that 
were packed into shelves twice the height of a man. 


Uldred was a thin wisp of a man, with long, unkempt gray hair, cut 
short in the front but hanging halfway down his back. He was dressed 
in a monklike scholar’s robe, with a long hood hanging at the back 
and a belt made of silken cord. It occurred to Maddie that most 
scholarly types were small in build. Heavier-set or taller men tended 
to become warriors. 


When Maddie entered, Uldred was presiding over the library from a 
mezzanine balcony that overlooked the rows of shelves, sitting at a 
large table that had several volumes and scrolls stacked neatly on one 
side. 


“Your Highness,” he said, smiling a welcome, “what brings you to 
my domain?” 

“Please, call me Maddie,” she said, smiling in reply. ““Your Highness’ 
is far too formal.” 


He inclined his head, pleased by her friendly and informal approach. 
“Maddie it is then,” he said. “What can I do for you?” 


“The King said you might be able to show me the original plans and 
sketches of the castle,” she said. 


He regarded her with a knowing look. “Looking for secret tunnels, 
perhaps?” 


She raised her eyebrows in surprise. “Yes. How did you know that?” 


Uldred sighed. “It’s why most people want to study the plans. So far, 
nobody’s found anything,” he told her. “Not that too many of them 
kept at it for long. They become bored and skip through the plans 


quickly. Never find anything that way.” 
“Well, I’ll try to stay focused. Can you show them to me?” 


He shook his head. “I’ve got too much work right now but I can 
show you where to find them.” 


“That’d be fine,” she told him. 


“Then follow me,” he said, rising from behind his worktable and 
leading the way to the wooden stairway that descended to the library 
floor. He moved quickly, and she had to hurry to keep up with him. 
He preceded her to the eastern corner and stopped, indicating a 
section of shelves packed with rolled scrolls and large, leather-bound 
volumes. 


“They’re all there,” he said. “I’m sorry I can’t let you take them out 
of the library. But there’s a table and chair here you can use to study 
them. Oh, and a pen, ink and paper if you want to make notes.” 


She walked to the shelves and studied the array of scrolls, hesitating 
as she sought a place to start. 


“They’re labeled,” Uldred told her, seeing her uncertainty. “I’d start 
with the lower levels. Doubt you'll find a tunnel at the top of a tower, 
after all.” 


She grunted a reply and peered more closely, seeing the labels on 
the shelves under the scrolls. She reached out for one. 


? 


““Cellar Level One,” she read aloud. “That’s as good a place as any.’ 


“Td say so,” Uldred told her. Then he turned away. “Pll be back at 
my desk if you need anything.” He paused. “Oh, and put everything 
back where it came from, won’t you?” 


Maddie nodded, taking the heavy, rolled scroll from the shelf and 
blowing a little dust from it. Obviously, nobody had looked at it for 
some time. She moved to the table he’d indicated, untied the ribbon 
securing the scroll and rolled it open. There were half a dozen lead 
weights on the table, and she used four of them to hold the scroll 
open, then bent over it to study it. 


Engrossed in her task, she didn’t hear Uldred as he walked quickly 
back through the shelves toward his lofty perch. 


She pored over the chart, initially not fully understanding what she 
was seeing. She lowered herself into the chair and thought for several 
minutes. 


“I guess the best way is to get accustomed to all these drawings and 
measurements,” she said quietly to herself. “After all, it’s not likely 
that there’d be a label saying ‘Tunnel here.’ PI need to suss it out.” 


She spent the next hour and a half going over the charts and plans 
until she was familiar with the style of them. By the end of that time, 
her eyes were watering with the effort of concentration. The lines, 
measurements and notes were beginning to swim before her eyes. 
Reluctantly, she rolled up the parchment scroll she had been studying 
and retied the ribbon around it. She replaced it in the shelves and 
picked up her sheets of notes, then retraced her way through the 
shelves to the ladder stairs that led to Uldred’s office. Mounting them 
quickly, she coughed to gain his attention and he looked up, smiling. 


“Finished?” 


She shook her head. “Just starting. ’ll be back tomorrow. Thanks for 
your help.” 


She turned and left the room, and he watched her as she walked 
briskly through the rows of shelves to the entrance. 


“Well, good for you,” he said softly. 
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The following morning, after breakfast, she was back at the library, 
waiting for Uldred to open up. He arrived after a few minutes and 
smiled to see her there. 


“Getting an early start?” He unlocked the big double doors and let 
her in. 


Maddie went immediately to the shelves where the plans were kept 
and took out the scrolls for Cellar Level One and Cellar Level Two— 


the upper and lower cellars beneath the keep. She had thought about 
her task as she lay in bed the previous evening, and today she had a 
plan of action. 


She set out her pen, ink and sheets of notepaper. Then she laid a 
graduated scale beside them—one she had taken from her father’s 
desk. It was a flat rule, marked in centimeters, and about thirty 
centimeters long. He used it to measure distances on his scale maps 
when he was planning a journey or a campaign. 


She studied the plan of the upper cellar. It was a rectangular room 
thirty meters long and ten wide. At one end were racks for wine 
barrels and storage bins for dried fruit and vegetables. Along each of 
the two longer walls, half a dozen indentations were marked—small 
rectangular rooms that she knew were used as cells for prisoners. In 
some castles, they would be called dungeons and they’d be poorly lit 
and ventilated, with water dripping down the walls. Here, she knew, 
they were at least clean and dry. At the moment, none of them was 
occupied. 


She placed her scale rule along the long side of the cellar and 
measured it. The thirty-meter length corresponded to fifteen 
centimeters on the scale. She made a note of the fact, then rolled the 
scroll up, refastened it, and reached for the plans of Cellar Level Two, 
the rooms directly below. 


At first glance, it appeared identical to the room above. But then her 
eyes narrowed and she frowned thoughtfully as she noticed an 
anomaly. 


Ranged along the two long walls of the cellar were the same 
rectangular indentations denoting cells. But whereas the upper cellar 
had six on each side, Cellar Level Two had only five. Quickly, she 
placed her rule against the longest side and measured it. Twelve and a 
half centimeters. That indicated that the lower wall was twenty-five 
meters long—five meters shorter than the room above it. 


“How come nobody’s noticed that before?” she mused aloud. Then 
she realized that the two plans were on separate sheets. Chances were, 
nobody had ever placed them side by side to compare them, or 
measured the length of the walls for comparison. Or maybe they had 
and had simply accepted the fact that the lower cellar was shorter. It 
was significant to her only because she was looking for a concealed 
passage. 


But now that she had noticed it, the question was, why was Cellar 
Two five meters shorter than Cellar One? 


“One way to find out,” she said to herself. She rolled up the second 
set of plans, refastened them and placed both scrolls back on the 
shelves. She planned to come back to the library, so she stacked her 
notes, pen and rule neatly on the table and hurried to the door. She 
debated saying good-bye to Uldred, then decided against it. He’d only 
ask her if she’d found something, and she didn’t want to appear 
foolish if her idea turned out to be a wild-goose chase. 


She made her way down to the cellars underneath the keep. 


Since there were no prisoners in the cells, there was no call for 
anyone to be stationed down here. But the area was well lit with 
torches in brackets on the wall and three lanterns hanging from the 
low stone ceiling. Obviously, members of the castle staff came in each 
morning and lit them all. As she’d noted earlier, the cellar was well 
ventilated and dry. A slight breeze blew through it, coming from a 
ventilation shaft somewhere, installed to stop the air from going stale 
and musty. She walked to one end of the room, placed her back 
against the wall and paced carefully to the far end. 


One of the skills she had learned with Will was how to pace out 
distance, taking long steps that were consistent in length. She knew 
from her practice and training that twelve of these elongated paces 
were equivalent to ten meters. She counted aloud now as she 
measured the length of the room. 


“, . . thirty-four, thirty-five ... and a half,” she said as her right foot 
butted against the base of the far wall. That was close enough to 
thirty-six, which would coincide with the thirty meters marked on the 
plan in the library. She examined the wall. It was made of large blocks 
of sandstone fitted together and cemented in place. She rapped on 
several of them with the hilt of her saxe. They sounded solid enough. 


“Hmm,” she muttered, casting her glance around the long, low- 
ceilinged room. There was nothing remarkable about it. The walls 
were bare. The room was unfurnished, aside from the racks of wine 
barrels and the wooden bins of vegetables at the far end. 


“Let’s see downstairs,” she said, and headed for the staircase that 
sloped down to the next level. 


Cellar Two was not as well lit as the upper level, and there were no 
wine barrels stored here. But it was still relatively dry, although there 


was a faint hint of mustiness in the air. The ventilating breeze upstairs 
was not evident here. Maddie took a few minutes to study the long, 
shadowy room. It appeared to be identical to its upper neighbor. 


Once again, she moved to the far wall, placed her back against it, 
and began to pace, counting aloud as she did. Her voice echoed off the 
stone walls on either side. The open doors of the cells were dark holes, 
like eyes watching her. 


“.. . twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one. . . and that’s it,” 
she said as she fetched up against the wall once more. She rubbed her 
chin. 


“Near enough to twenty-five meters,” she said reflectively. 
“Definitely shorter than the room upstairs.” 


She turned and paced once more, measuring the length of the room 
in the other direction. Again, she managed thirty-one paces before her 
toe stubbed against the base of the wall. There was no doubt about it. 
This room was five meters shorter than the one above. But why should 
it be? 


She took down one of the hanging lanterns and moved to the far 
wall again, studying it in fine detail. Like the wall upstairs, it was 
made from large sandstone blocks. The mortar between them was old 
but firm. It hadn’t begun to deteriorate with age. 


She inched her way along the wall, peering closely at it, holding the 
lantern high to shed its light on the stone, then holding it at an angle 
so that any anomalies might be highlighted. Nothing. 


Then she noticed something on the end block, at the base. She bent 
for a closer look. Three words were written there—or rather, the same 
word was written there three times. 


Sinister. Sinister. Sinister. 


The lettering was small. It had been carved into the stone, 
presumably with a sharp-pointed tool, and if she hadn’t been looking 
so closely, with the light angled to throw the words into relief, she 
might well have missed them. 


“Sinister,” she said to herself, then shrugged. “Not a bad description 
for a dungeon.” 


Although, as she’d noticed earlier, it wasn’t a particularly 


appropriate description of this dungeon. It was dimly lit and low 
ceilinged, yes. But it was dry and free of vermin or the sort of tools of 
torture that were features of many dungeons. 


No rack. No chains or fetters in sight. 


She pushed open the door to the last cell in line and went inside, 
holding the lantern high to throw its light into the farthest corner. The 
walls were rough but dry. A battered, old wooden bed frame stood 
along the longer wall, and the door, made of ironbound wood, had a 
small barred window in its upper half, allowing light and air into the 
cell. 


A small wooden table and stool completed the furnishings. There 
was even a stub of a candle, old and yellowed with age, on the table. 


It certainly wasn’t luxurious, she thought. But it could have been a 
whole lot worse. The worst you could say about it was that the hard 
wooden cot might be somewhat uncomfortable. 


But sinister? Not really. 


She exited the cell and looked around, wondering why someone had 
carved those words into the stone. Wondering who had carved them. 


“A prisoner?” she said, then discarded that idea. A prisoner would 
have been in the cell itself. If he wanted to carve a message, he would 
have done it in there. She couldn’t see any jailer allowing a prisoner 
out to vent his feelings on the wall itself. 


It was a puzzle, and she sighed as she contemplated it. 


“Put it out of your mind,” she told herself. She knew that was the 
best way to find an answer to puzzles like this. But, of course, as soon 
as she tried to push the thought aside, it crowded back into her 
consciousness. 


Why was it written there? 
And why was this room five meters shorter than the one above it? 


Was there another room behind that stone wall? And if so, how did 
one gain access to it? She studied the wall again. She could see no sign 
of a door in the wall, or any kind of opening. The mortar was all solid, 
with no cracks visible. 


Her stomach rumbled loudly, reminding her that it was getting close 
to the time for the midday meal. 


“Going hungry won’t solve the puzzle,” she said, and mounted the 
stairs, heading for the buttery on the ground floor of the keep. “Maybe 
a full stomach will help you solve the riddle.” 


As it turned out, it didn’t. But it solved the problem of her rumbling 
stomach. 


After a substantial lunch, she decided to leave the puzzle of the 
cellars for a few hours. She hadn’t seen Bumper in two days. She 
collected her belongings from the library and thanked Uldred. 


“Giving up?” He smiled, although there was a tone of 
disappointment in his voice. 


She shook her head. “Taking a break. I need some fresh air to help 
my thinking.” 


She left the library and headed for the stables to saddle Sundancer, 
cramming several apples into her jacket pocket as she went. 


She rode to the farm, where Lou greeted her warmly. Warwick was 
working on one of the outlying fields. Leading Sundancer to the barn, 
she unsaddled him, gave him a brief rubdown and an apple, then 
tossed the saddle over Bumper’s back. 


Wondered where you’d been. 
“Sorry, I’ve been busy.” 


She was preoccupied as she rode through the fields toward the hill 
where the old abbey was situated. She inspected the building once 
more, but it was unchanged. After patrolling the surrounding area for 
an hour and finding nothing to arouse her interest or suspicion, she 
returned to the barn, deep in thought, changed her saddle over, and 
rode back to Castle Araluen, waving a farewell to Lou as she left. 


She clattered across the drawbridge, nodding a greeting to the 
sentries stationed there. At the stable, a stable boy took Sundancer’s 
reins from her. 


“PI settle him down, my lady,” he said cheerfully. She was going to 
demur, then shrugged. One of the perks of being a princess was that 
people tended to do this sort of menial task for you. She left 


Sundancer in his care and mounted the stairs to her rooms, where she 
asked the servants to draw her a bath. Again, it occurred to her that, 
had she been back at Redmont, she would have had to perform this 
task for herself. 


“I didn’t ask to be summoned here,” she said. “May as well take 
advantage of it.” 


Her shoulder and neck muscles were stiff—a result of sitting 
hunched over the charts in the library. She lay back in the hot, 
soothing water for half an hour, feeling the tension in her muscles 
release and her limbs relax. Then she clambered out of the bath, 
wrapping herself in a full-length towel and spilling a substantial 
amount of the now-lukewarm water on the flagstones as she did so. 


She contemplated mopping it up and grinned. Normally, she would 
do that. But here, she was a princess, with servants just waiting to 
look after her every need. She compromised by apologizing to the 
maid who hurried in at her call to dry the floor and empty the bath. 


“No trouble, my lady,” the girl said cheerfully. 


“See?” said Maddie to herself, to assuage the guilt. “She wants to 
look after you.” 


She had an early dinner by herself. Her mother was attending to the 
details of an upcoming official visit by the newly appointed Iberian 
ambassador, and Maddie didn’t want to bother her. Dimon was on 
duty—again—so she was left to her own devices. 


Which suited Maddie as she pondered the mystery of that five-meter 
discrepancy and the apparent lack of any way through the stone wall. 
Eventually, with no solution coming to her, she decided to go to bed. 
It had been a long day, poring over charts and measurements, 
descending into the cellars, then riding to Warwick and Lou’s farm 
and beyond. 


It was warm and cozy under her blankets. Leaving the window open 
so that the chill night air would cool the room, she pulled the blankets 
up to her chin, luxuriating in their warmth. She stretched her legs out, 
yawned twice and let her eyes close. Her breathing became deep and 
regular. 


Then, suddenly, she sat up in bed. 


“Sinister means ‘left’!” 
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It was close to midday when the little company rode out of the trees 
onto grassy flatland. Beyond the knee-high grass that waved gently in 
the breeze, Horace could see the silver sparkle of water stretching for 
several hundred meters to the north. 


“That’s the Wezel,” he said. 


Gilan nodded acknowledgment. “And there are our two scouts,” he 
replied, indicating the two mounted troopers waiting by the 
riverbank. 


Horace turned in his saddle and beckoned the troop leader forward. 
The lieutenant trotted his horse up to them. Protocol dictated that 
while they were marching, he would stay a reasonable distance from 
the two commanders, allowing them to speak in relative privacy. He 
saluted as he drew rein alongside them. 


“Wait here,” Horace told him, then indicated the two scouts several 
hundred meters away. “We’ll check with the scouts, and if it’s all 
clear, we’ll signal you forward.” 


“Are you planning to stop here for a while, sir?” the lieutenant 
asked. 


Horace squinted up at the sun, almost directly overhead. “We might 
as well rest the horses—and the archers,” he added with a grin. The 
archers, being unmounted, marched in the rear of the cavalry. “But 
wait till we hear what the scouts have to say.” 


“Yes, sir.” The lieutenant touched his hand to the rim of his iron 
helmet, then turned away and issued commands to his troop. “Stay 
mounted, but sit at rest,” he told them. 


The troopers eased their tired legs, standing in their stirrups and 
stretching their muscles. The archers who accompanied them simply 
sat or lay on the grass at the edge of the track, with sighs of relief. 
Horace and Gilan urged their mounts into a canter and rode toward 


the two scouts. 


“Looks as if everything’s all right,” Gilan observed. Had the scouts 
intended to warn them of danger, they would have signaled so by 
now. As it was, they sat at ease and waited for the two commanders to 
come up with them. It was Horace’s operation, so Gilan left it to him 
to question the two riders. 


“Where are the Foxes?” Horace asked. 


Since early that morning, following a tip-off from a village they had 
passed through, they had been shadowing a small group of members 
of the Red Fox Clan. There were half a dozen of them, and they had 
been moving at a brisk pace through the wooded country, consistently 
heading north. 


“Must be going somewhere,” Gilan had noted. 


Horace had grunted assent. Obviously, the Foxes were going 
somewhere, he’d thought. But he realized that Gilan had meant they 
had a definite destination in mind. In spite of the vagaries of the 
tracks through the forest they had been following, they had 
maintained a base course that traveled consistently north. Now the 
broad, deep waters of the Wezel prohibited any further progress in 
that direction. The Foxes must have turned either east or west, and 
presumably the two scouts had waited to apprise Horace and Gilan of 
their quarries’ new course. 


The senior of the two scouts, who wore corporal’s rank insignia on 
the chest of his jerkin, saluted briskly. Horace nodded 
acknowledgment and briefly touched his forehead with his forefinger. 
He wasn’t much for parade ground drill, Gilan noted with a private 
smile. 


“Sir,” said the corporal briskly, “we followed them here, to the 
river’s edge. Then they turned east, following the bank.” He indicated 
the direction they had taken with a pointing arm. 


“Do they know you were following them?” Horace asked. 


The corporal hesitated. “Hard to tell, sir,” he said. “They didn’t seem 
to know we were behind them. We stayed well back. Of course,” he 
added, “it was easier to stay concealed when we were in the trees. 
They could have spotted us when we reached this open ground.” 


Horace considered the man’s answer for a few seconds. Short of 


having the six Fox members spur off at full gallop, there was no way 
of ascertaining whether they had spotted their followers. 


“Hmm,” he said. “How long since they reached this point?” 


The two scouts exchanged a glance, and then the corporal replied. 
“Half an hour, sir. Twenty minutes at least.” He looked back at his 
companion again. “Would you say so, Ned?” 


The second trooper nodded. “Twenty minutes, at least, sir.” 


Horace glanced to the east, in the direction the small party had 
gone, and came to a decision. “Very well, get back on their tail,” he 
said. “Stay well back.” He indicated the tree line several hundred 
meters away. “You can stay back in the trees.” 


“Yes, sir,” the corporal replied. 


Horace continued with his orders. “We’ll take a ten-minute break 
here and follow on after you. If there’s anything to report, or if they 
change direction again, one of you ride back to tell us.” 


“Yes, sir!” the troopers chorused. 


Horace waved them away. “Right. Get moving. But be careful. Odds 
are they’re heading for some meeting point or rendezvous, and we 
don’t want to frighten them off.” 


The two troopers cantered slowly away, their horses’ hooves 
thudding dully on the soft grass. Horace turned in his saddle, whistled, 
and then waved for the rest of the party to join them. Gilan unhooked 
his canteen from the saddlebow in front of him and took a long drink. 


“Might as well stretch our legs,” Horace told him. Then, as the troop 
arrived, with the archers straggling loosely behind, he addressed the 
lieutenant. “Ten minutes, Burton,” he told him. “Let the men dismount 
and loosen saddle girths. Check the horses for any signs of lameness or 
galling.” 


The lieutenant nodded, then turned and issued his orders to the 
troop. The cavalrymen swung down from their saddles and began to 
check their mounts. It was standard procedure to make sure the horses 
were in good shape before they attended to their own needs. Each 
man was leading a spare horse and they were checked as well— 
although without being burdened by a saddle or a rider, there was 
little chance that they would need any form of treatment. 


As before, the archers simply sprawled on the grass where they 
stood. There were, after all, some advantages to traveling on foot. 


Horace grinned at them. “Undisciplined lot they are,” he said. 


Gilan followed his gaze and replied seriously. “Maybe. But they’re 
good men in a battle.” 


“Let’s hope so,” the tall knight replied. “We might need them before 
long.” 


After the ten-minute break was over—measured by the troop 
sergeant with a small sandglass—the men tightened their saddle girth 
straps and remounted. Grumbling, the archers came to their feet and 
stood ready in a loose formation. Horace raised his right hand to 
shoulder height, then lowered it in the direction he wanted them to 
travel. 


“Move them out, Lieutenant,” he said, and once again the little force 
was on the move. 


They traveled for another hour, walking the horses so that the 
archers could keep up. There were no complaints from the bowmen. 
They were used to going on foot. Their feet and leg muscles were 
hardened to the task, and they managed a brisk pace that kept them 
level with the horsemen. 


They paralleled the riverbank. As Gilan and Horace had predicted 
back at Castle Araluen, it formed an effective barrier, keeping the 
party ahead of them from crossing. 


Gilan held up a hand and the column stopped. 


“What is it?” said Horace. Then he saw for himself as his eyes 
followed Gilan’s outstretched arm. The two scouts were reined in on 
the bank of the river, waiting for them. They were about three 
hundred meters ahead. 


“You’ve got sharp eyes,” he told the Ranger Commandant. 


“Something’s happened. Wonder why one of them didn’t ride back 
to warn us,” said Gilan. The reason soon became apparent as they 


spurred their horses to join the scouts. 
“They got away, sir,” the corporal said apologetically. 


Horace’s brows drew together in annoyance. “Got away? How? I 
told you to stay back out of sight, didn’t I?” 


“And we did, sir. But I think they’ve been on to us the whole time, 
only they never let on. There was a boat waiting for them here.” He 
indicated a shallow sandy beach at the river’s edge. “Took them on 
board and rowed them across the river. We couldn’t do anything 
about it, sir. We were staying back and they’d got on board before we 
knew what was happening.” 


Horace let his breath out in an exasperated sigh. “Can’t be helped, 
Corporal,” he said. “Not your fault. As you say, it seems they’ve been 
on to us the whole time.” 


He twisted in his saddle. “Lieutenant!” he called, beckoning for the 
officer to join them. As the man rode up, Horace indicated the 
cavalrymen. 


“Any of your men raised in these parts?” he asked. “Pd like to know 
if there’s a ford anywhere close by.” 


The lieutenant looked doubtful. “Not sure, sir. Most of them came 
from the south originally. But Pll ask around.” 


“No need,” Gilan said. “One of the archers grew up here. Used to be 
a poacher before he signed up with the archers. He should know the 
area.” He raised his voice. “Archer Ellis! Come here, please!” 


Ellis, a nuggety man in his mid-thirties, heaved himself to his feet. 
Like the others, he had taken the opportunity to sprawl on the grass 
by the riverbank. He hurried forward now. Gilan noted approvingly 
that he brought his longbow with him. No archer worth his salt would 
ever leave it behind when on campaign. 


Ellis saluted, touching the knuckles of his right hand to his forehead. 


“Yes, Ranger!” he said smartly. Gilan commanded the respect of the 
archers. As a Ranger, Gilan’s skill with the bow was far superior to 
their own, and they recognized the fact. 


“You were raised around here, weren’t you? Used to be a poacher, 
I’m told?” Gilan said. 


Instantly, Ellis assumed a look of shocked innocence. “Me, sir? A 
poacher, sir? Nay, I never touched one of the King’s animals. It’s a 
wicked lie folks tell about me, it is.” 


Gilan said nothing, simply stared down at the man with a look of 
utter disbelief on his face. 


Ellis shifted his feet uncomfortably, then eventually admitted, “Well, 
maybe once . . . twice even. I might have accidentally shot a rabbit or 
a hare. Accidentally, I say. And once it was shot, weren’t no sense to 
leaving it lying around, were there?” 


“Oh, get over yourself, Ellis. I don’t care if you shot half a hundred 
deer while you were at it. The question is, how well do you know this 
area?” 


Ellis glanced around, as if seeing the river, the grassy plain and the 
forest for the first time. “Why, like the back of my hand, sir,” he said, 
relieved that the question of his former illegal activities was not 
Gilan’s main interest. 


“So are there any fords close by?” Gilan asked. 


Ellis pursed his lips, considering. “Not particularly close, sir. Nearest 
is a good two kilometers from here. And it’s a difficult crossing, sir.” 


“How’s that?” Horace interposed. 


Ellis turned his gaze to the tall warrior. “It’s fast running, sir—like 
the rest of the river—and it’s quite deep. Maybe chest high.” He 
indicated with his right hand a point just below the collar of his 
jerkin. “Man can get swept off his feet easy as blinking,” he added. 


“But if you could hold on to one of the horses while you crossed, 
would that be easier?” Horace said. 


Ellis considered his answer for a few seconds, then grinned. “Yes. Be 
easy as pie then, ld say.” If the horse were upstream, it would break 
the force of the current. And it would provide a stable handhold for a 
man crossing beside it. 


“Good,” said Horace. He nodded his thanks to Ellis. “Well, I suggest 
you lead the way to this ford of yours. We need to get across the river 
and pick up the trail of those Foxes again.” He looked at Gilan. “I trust 
you'll be able to manage that?” 


Gilan shrugged. “Shouldn’t be a problem.” 


Behind them, the cavalry lieutenant coughed discreetly. “Sir 
Horace?” 


They turned to look at him. He was pointing to the tree line, several 
hundred meters distant. Armed men were emerging from the trees and 
forming up in three ranks. A lot of armed men. 


“T think we’re in trouble,” Horace said. 
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For a few seconds, Maddie was tempted to throw off her bedclothes 
and hurry to the lower cellar. Then she reconsidered. 


It was cold. It would be colder still below ground level. And it would 
be dark and difficult to see anything. Furthermore, if she went 
exploring down there now, she was liable to disturb the night watch 
and cause an alarm. Questions would be asked about what she was 
doing, and she preferred not to have to answer them. She pulled the 
blankets back round her chin. 


“Tt’ll still be there tomorrow,” she said, yawning, and settled back 
under the blankets. 


She ate breakfast hurriedly the next morning. There were only a few 
others in the buttery, members of the castle staff who were either 
coming on or going off duty. She was grateful there was nobody there 
with whom she needed to talk. Her head was too full of the 
possibilities in the lower cellar, and she would have been a poor 
conversationalist. Her mother was a habitual early riser, she knew, but 
she was probably having her breakfast in her room or in her office. 


Maddie didn’t quite understand why she was so intent on not 
discussing the possible existence of a secret tunnel or a concealed 
stairway with anyone. Maybe it was because she felt that the tunnels 
and stairways, if they were there, had been kept secret for a reason. 
Even Uldred’s attitude seemed to indicate that he didn’t really believe 


they existed—that they were more the subject of myth. 


Or perhaps it was her training as a Ranger that made her reluctant 
to discuss the matter. Rangers were notoriously secretive and 
closemouthed. They liked to possess knowledge that others didn’t, to 
be aware of matters that others weren’t. You never knew, after all, 
when such knowledge might give you an advantage. 


From habit born at the little cabin in Redmont Fief, she took her 
dishes to the kitchen, rinsed them in the big sink and stacked them to 
be washed. The scullery maid looked at her in surprise. She wasn’t 
used to members of the nobility doing menial work. 


“Thank you, my lady,” she said, but Maddie barely heard her, her 
mind intent on what she was about to do. 


She found a lantern in a store cupboard, ascertained that the 
reservoir was full of oil and headed for the stairs down to the cellar. 
She checked that she had her saxe in a scabbard and her sling rolled 
up and tucked beneath her belt. A pouch of shot for the sling weighed 
heavily on her left hip. She didn’t think she’d need weapons, but you 
never knew. 


Once again, there was nobody in the upper cellar, and she was glad 
to see it. The housekeeping staff had renewed the torches and lanterns 
and gone on to their next task. The same held true for the lower cellar. 
She walked up to one of the torches set in a bracket on the wall. She 
had noticed the previous day that a supply of waxed tapers was kept 
close to hand, presumably for lighting the central lamps. She raised 
the glass in her own lantern now, wound the wick up a centimeter or 
so, and lit a taper from the torch, carrying the tiny flame to the wick. 


Soaked with oil from the reservoir, it flared up immediately in a 
bright yellow flame, tinged with black smoke at the top. She lowered 
the wick so that it was burning more cleanly, and the black smoke 
disappeared. Then she closed the glass front of the lantern. The light, 
reflected from the polished metal disk behind the wick, shone out 
strongly, throwing a pool of light ahead of her. She took the lantern 
and moved to the end wall, crouching to look at the words scratched 
into the stone there. 


Sinister. Sinister. Sinister. 


“Left, left, left,” she muttered to herself. “Or three left. Or left 
three.” She tried variations to see if they made more sense. “Left 
three,” she decided, after a moment’s thought. She placed her hand on 


the inscribed stone, then counted three stones to the left, touching 
each with her forefinger. 


There was absolutely nothing remarkable about the stone she was 
now touching. It was identical in every way with its neighbors. She 
pushed it experimentally, placing the flat of her hand in the middle of 
its rough surface. 


Nothing. 


She tried pushing on the edge of the stone, searching for any slight 
movement there. In keeping with the instructions so far, she pressed 
the left-hand side first. Then the right. 


Again, nothing. 


She tried pushing the top and bottom, with no result. Then she 
wedged her fingers in the shallow gap between the stone and the next 
in line and tried pulling the top. Then the bottom. 


Nothing budged. 


She sat back on her haunches, thinking. As she often did in such a 
situation, she spoke her thoughts aloud. 


“Left, left, left,” she said softly. “What else can it mean?” 


Of course, she realized, it could mean any stone in the row that was 
third from the corner. She let her gaze run up the row, seeking any 
sign of a crack or a fault in the mortar. But there was nothing. She’d 
try the others in that row in a minute. But for now, there was another 
possible interpretation. 


“Maybe it means three left from the first stone, not the corner itself,” 
she said. That would make it the fourth stone in the row. She moved 
her attention one more stone to the left, bringing the lantern close to 
study the seams, the mortar and the stone itself. 


She pushed on the middle of the stone. Nothing happened. 
“Solid as a rock,” she murmured. 


She was going through the motions now, dispirited and more than 
half convinced that she had misinterpreted the meaning of the three 
words gouged into the rock. She pressed halfheartedly against the left- 
hand side of the stone. 


There was a resounding metallic CLACK! from inside the wall and a 
section three stones wide, with the keystone in the center, swung 
smoothly out from the wall, traveling a distance of half a meter before 
stopping. She inserted her fingers in the wide gap at the left-hand 
edge and heaved. The door, one and a half meters high by a meter 
wide, swung easily, pivoting on a central hinge and revealing a dark 
cavity behind it. 


She rose to a crouch and, holding out the lantern so it began to 
illuminate the dark space behind the door, peered in round the edge 
that now stood out from the wall. 


She could see stone walls inside—in a space about three meters by 
three meters. Gingerly, she turned sideways and squeezed through the 
opening, holding the lantern up to let its light fill the space and dispel 
the shadows. 


The walls were rough-hewn stone, not dressed and trimmed like the 
outside. The ceiling was more roughly worked rock, and there was 
barely room for her to stand erect under it. The small room was 
littered with cobwebs. 


The floor was dirt—dry clay, she thought, studying it more closely. 
It was rough and uneven underfoot as she moved a few paces into the 
cavity. 


The wall behind her, through which she’d just passed, was to the 
north. In each of the three walls that faced her, she could see the dark 
outline of an entrance—or an exit. One east. One west. One south. She 
went to the western exit and held the lamp inside at arm’s length. 


There was a narrow tunnel there, barely a meter wide, leading off in 
a straight line and descending gradually downhill. She frowned, 
orienting herself. The moat lay in that direction, she realized. The 
moat and the outer walls. She felt a surge of excitement, and her 
breath came faster as her heart rate accelerated. 


Duncan said that his ancestor had used a tunnel to pass in and out of 
the castle without anyone seeing him. Could this be that tunnel? 


Holding the lantern high, she took a step into the tunnel. Tiny feet 
skittered and pattered somewhere in the darkness. Rats, she thought. 
Their presence didn’t bother her unduly. She had a saxe and a lantern, 
and chances were they’d stay away from the light. 


She took another pace, then hesitated, realizing she’d left the 


concealed door wide-open behind her. If anyone came down to the 
cellar, they’d see it, and the secret would be out. She retraced her 
steps hurriedly and pushed against the inner edge of the door, so that 
it pivoted shut with that same loud CLACK. 


“Maybe I shouldn’t have done that,” she said doubtfully. She went 
down on her knees and felt along the bottom row until she reached 
the fourth stone from the left. To enter, she had pushed against the 
left side, which now would be on the right. She placed her hand on 
the right side now and pushed again. 


CLACK! 


The door swung open again, and she breathed a sigh of relief. The 
thought of being trapped in here was not a pleasant one. Now she 
knew she would be able to get back out the way she had come in, and 
the sense of foreboding that had been growing in her chest was eased. 


“Nothing to it really,” she said, mocking herself. 


“Then let’s see where this tunnel goes,” she replied. She closed the 
door once more. Holding the lantern up, she stepped carefully into the 
dark tunnel, her feet slipping on the uneven clay beneath them. 


A tangle of cobwebs brushed her face, and she shoved them aside 
impatiently. As she moved farther into the tunnel, she felt it sloping 
sharply beneath her feet. Again, she heard the skitter of paws and 
claws on the rock and clay. But she saw nothing. 


“They’re more afraid of you than you are of them,” she said. Then 
she replied, “Are you afraid of them?” 


This time, she didn’t answer. She preferred not to lie to herself. 


She went on, stepping carefully as she felt the ground become softer 
underfoot. She held the lantern low and studied the tunnel floor. The 
clay was wet here as water forced its way through the roof and walls 
and dripped down. Her shoulder brushed the wall—there really wasn’t 
a lot of room down here—and left a smear of wet clay on her jerkin. 


The air was chill and smelled of damp. More water dripped from the 
ceiling, and she pulled her collar up to shield herself from it. 


“T must be under the moat,” she said, with some wonder in her tone. 
She tried to remember how wide the moat was. She seemed to recall it 
was eight to ten meters across, and she shuffled on, placing her feet 


carefully and counting her steps. The floor of the tunnel was level 
now. It was no longer sloping down. 


Then it began to slope up once more and the dripping water 
gradually tapered off. Something was hanging from the ceiling of the 
tunnel, and she brought her lantern up to study it more carefully. It 
was a dense tangle of roots. She recognized it as the root ball of a 
sizable bush. 


“I’m outside the walls,” she said. She looked along the length of the 
tunnel ahead of her, where the darkness swallowed the dim light of 
her lantern, and wondered how far it went. “Only one way to find 
out,” she said. And set out into the dark tunnel. 
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“How many do you think?” Gilan asked. Horace had been studying 
the enemy force, his eyes narrowed. 


“At least a hundred,” he said, the anger evident in his voice. 
“Someone’s been lying to us,” he added. More troops were emerging 
from the trees and forming up with their comrades. 


“That’s closer to a hundred and fifty,” Gilan said. “Three times the 
number we were told to expect.” The enemy formation was almost 
complete, he saw. They had formed in two ranks, spreading across the 
edge of the cleared ground. As they came closer, Gilan knew, the two 
ends of the line would advance ahead of the center, to enclose the 
small force on the riverbank. He turned and called an order. “Archers, 
two ranks. Here!” 


He indicated a spot a few meters to their front. The archers ran to 
form up in two ranks of ten men each. Their equipment rattled and 
jingled as they moved, then fell silent when they were in position. 


“Open order. Go,” Gilan said quietly, and the front rank stepped 
forward two long paces. They moved as one. Archers might not be 
much for parade ground drilling and moving like mindless puppets 
while a sergeant called the step. But this was different. This was part 


of their fighting technique, and they had practiced it over and over. 


Horace nodded approvingly as they turned side on, each man with 
his bow ready in his left hand and his right resting on the nock of an 
arrow in his belt quiver. He turned to the cavalry officer. 


“Lieutenant. Form your men on either side of the archers, please.” 


As the lieutenant shouted his orders, the cavalry split into two 
parties. Half of them rode to the left flank of the archers, the others to 
the right. They formed in a single line, waiting. 


“Shields,” the officer called. They had all been carrying their shields 
on their backs, and now they shrugged them around to the side, 
slipping their left arms through the arm and hand straps. Each man 
carried a long lance and they held them upright now, the butts 
supported in the small leather buckets on their right stirrups. The 
horses, bred to fight, moved restlessly, snorting and sniffing the air, 
sensing that a battle was imminent. 


“They’re keen to go,” Gilan said easily. 


Horace shrugged. “Horses can’t count,” he said. They were 
outnumbered more than three to one, as he’d noted earlier. 


“So what now?” Gilan asked. 


“We let them come to us,” Horace said. “No sense in charging them. 
They’ll simply form a shield wall and we'll lose men trying to break it. 
Let’s use the archers to discourage them.” 


Gilan nodded. Across the open ground, they could hear a series of 
orders being shouted. 


“They sound like Sonderlanders,” he continued. “Whatever 
happened to ‘fifty men, untrained and poorly armed’?” 


“At least there’s no cavalry,” Horace observed. “That’s something to 
be grateful for.” 


Each of the men facing them carried an oblong shield made of wood, 
covered with hardened leather and rounded at the corners. Some were 
armed with spears, some with axes and the remainder with long 
swords. Most of them wore metal helmets. The others made do with 
hardened leather caps studded and banded with metal reinforcement. 


“Td say they’re mercenaries—at least some of them. Maybe half. 
And they’ve provided weapons and armor for the rest. As I said, 
somebody’s been lying to us.” 


“Yes. We’ve been sold a pup. That looks certain,” Gilan agreed. “And 
it’s obvious that the six we’ve been following knew we were behind 
them and led us here into this ambush.” 


“I can’t wait to speak to that villager who set us after them,” Horace 
said. “That is, if he’s still in the village. Odds are he’s rejoined his 
friends in the Foxes. Here they come.” He added the last as a 
command rang across the grassy space and the enemy line started to 
move forward. 


“Archers!” Gilan called. “Five shafts each, alternating volleys. 
Ready!” 


There was a whispering sound as twenty arrows were drawn from 
sheepskin-lined quivers and nocked onto bowstrings. 


“Not yet,” Horace warned. 
Gilan smiled sidelong at him. “I have done this before, you know.” 


Horace made a small pacifying gesture with his right hand. “Sorry,” 
he said. 


The Ranger Commandant let the enemy force advance another half 
dozen paces, then began to call his orders. 


“Front rank, shoot!” 


The front rank of ten men brought their bows up, sighted and 
released. They immediately sank to their knees. Before the arrows had 
reached their targets, Gilan called again. 


“Rear rank, shoot!” 


Another ten arrows whipped away, flights catching the air and 
creating a whistling sound as they did so. 


“Front rank, shoot!” The front rank had stood once more as soon as 
the rear rank’s arrows were away. Now they drew and shot another 
volley. As they released, the sound of their first volley striking shields 
and men echoed across the field. Two of the enemy went down. 
Another three staggered from the heavy impact of the arrows on their 


shields, opening gaps in the line. At the same moment, the second 
rank’s volley smashed home and more gaps appeared. 


“Rear rank, plunging volley, shoot!” Gilan called, and the second 
rank raised their aim point so that their arrows soared high into the 
air and plunged down onto the enemy’s rear line. Too late, the men 
behind the front line raised their shields overhead. Four of them 
screamed and fell. 


“Pick a target!” Gilan shouted. “Don’t just let fly! Front rank, shoot!” 
Another volley slammed into the enemy formation. More men fell. 
“Rear rank, shoot!” 


The enemy advance hesitated, then stalled. Individual soldiers 
crouched and cowered behind their shields in the face of this deadly, 
implacable shooting. The archers were the pick of the Araluen 
bowmen. They had trained under the eagle eye of a retired Ranger 
and, aside from the members of the Ranger Corps itself, were probably 
the finest bowmen in the kingdom. 


“Front rank, shoot!” 


More arrows whimpered away, slamming into shields, helmets, and 
exposed arms and legs. Having the two ranks shoot alternately meant 
that the enemy was facing a continuous hail of arrows, a withering 
blizzard of death and injury. It was too much. One of the men in the 
front rank rose from his crouched position and shoved his way 
through the men at the rear, holding his shield behind him to protect 
him from those pitiless arrows. Then another joined him. Then three 
more. Then the entire force was running back toward the tree line and 
their furious commander. 


“Cease shooting!” Gilan called, and the deadly hail stopped. But it 
was too late for the enemy to reform their men. They ran blindly back 
into the trees, past their officers, who leaned down from their saddles 
to strike at them with the flat of their swords. 


“Nestor!” called Gilan to the commander of the archers—who he 
knew to be an above-average shot. “See if you can hit that fellow on 
the black horse for me.” 


One of the mounted men at the tree line was obviously the leader of 
the enemy force. He was shouting abuse and insults at his men as they 
ran past him. The archer whom Gilan had addressed grinned as he 


nocked an arrow to his bowstring. He narrowed his eyes, estimating 
the range, then raised his bow past the horizontal, leaning back at the 
waist to do so, drew and released in one single movement. 


They could follow the flight of his arrow until it disappeared against 
the bright sky. Gilan, with the skill of long experience, counted it 
down. 


“Three... two...one... 


The enemy commander gave a sudden yell of pain and twisted in his 
saddle as the arrow plunged into his left shoulder. Caught by surprise 
and unbalanced by the heavy impact, he swayed, then fell heavily to 
the turf. Two attendants ran forward and half lifted him, dragging him 
back into the safety of the tree line. 


“Well done, Nestor!” called Horace, and the others, cavalrymen and 
archers, applauded the shot. “You'll have an extra ration of meat 
tonight.” He paused, studying the enemy, demoralized and cowed, 
their disciplined formation totally broken. 


“Don’t think they’ll try that again.” He urged his horse forward and 
addressed the archers. 


“How many of you can ride?” he asked, and all but five raised their 
hands. “Bareback?” he added and the hands remained raised. 


“Us can’t afford fancy saddles.” One of the men grinned and the 
others laughed. After routing the enemy as they had, any joke would 
gain an appreciative reaction. 


“What have you got in mind?” Gilan asked. 


Horace indicated the troopers’ remounts, tethered to a rope line 
between two trees. “We’ve got twenty spare horses,” he said. “If we’re 
all riding, we should beat that rabble”—he gestured contemptuously 
at the enemy force—“to this ford your man told us about.” 


“What about the five who can’t ride?” Gilan asked. 


Horace pointed to the small cart that carried their provisions, 
camping equipment and spare weapons. “They can ride on the cart. 
It’ll be quicker than walking. But we should move now, before the 
enemy manage to reorganize their men.” 


Quickly, they set about assigning horses to the men who had said 


they could ride. The five who couldn’t clambered aboard the supply 
cart. 


“Your troopers are all expert horsemen,” Gilan pointed out. “They 
could let the archers have the saddled horses.” 


But Horace shook his head. “If my men have to fight, they’ll need 
saddles and stirrups,” he said, and Gilan nodded, understanding. A 
man on horseback needed the support of stirrups and a saddle if he 
was going to use his lance and sword effectively. 


“Good thinking,” he said. “Better detail two of your men as horse 
holders if the Foxes attack again. My archers will need to dismount 
and form up in a hurry, and we don’t want their horses getting away.” 


Horace agreed and passed the order on to his troop commander. A 
few minutes later, the force was mounted and he signaled to Ellis to 
lead the way to the ford. The party trotted off, then increased speed to 
a canter, hooves thudding dully on the grass. 


Horace glanced back over his shoulder at the Foxes. They were 
nursing their wounds and reluctant to move from the cover of the 
trees. On the green field between the trees and the river, eleven of 
their comrades lay where they had fallen. 
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It was cold in the tunnel, and the darkness seemed to swallow the 
light of the lantern after a few meters. Maddie walked in a slight 
crouch, because the roof was low—although occasionally it seemed to 
open upward for at least another meter. Judging by the way the 
ground underfoot became unsteady and uneven, she guessed that 
these were places where the tunnel ceiling had collapsed. 


“Hope it doesn’t choose to do that while I’m down here,” she 
muttered. The possibility of being buried down here was an 
unpleasant one, and she realized, with a twinge of discomfort, that 
nobody knew where she was. If anything went wrong, she could be 
buried permanently. Maybe Uldred would remember that she had said 


she wanted to find the secret tunnels. But before any rescue party 
could set out after her, they’d have to solve the mystery of the 
concealed chamber in the lower cellar, then figure out how the secret 
door opened. 


Then the ceiling became lower and the path became less cluttered 
and uneven, and she pushed the thought aside. 


It was awkward making her way in the restricted space. With no 
light other than the glow of her lantern, she had no reference points to 
tell her how far she had come, and none to indicate how far she might 
have to go. Too late, she realized that she should have been counting 
her paces, to give her a rough idea of the distance she had covered. 


“Some explorer you are,” she sniffed with disgust. 


At least the walls and floor were dry, unlike the section that went 
under the moat. That had been unpleasant in the extreme, with water 
dripping down from the roof and the ground squishing underfoot with 
each pace. 


Abruptly, she came to a blank wall of rock. It loomed out of the 
darkness, lit by her lantern, massive and unyielding. She felt a deep 
sense of disappointment. The journey ended here, in a dead end. 
There was no secret way out. The original diggers must have felt the 
same sense of despondency when they realized there was no way they 
could tunnel through this solid wall of granite that confronted them. 
She stepped forward, raising the lantern to study the rock more 
closely, and realized that this wasn’t the end after all. 


The tunnel took a ninety-degree turn to the right to avoid the 
massive boulder that barred the way. The resultant path was narrow, 
and she had to turn side on and hold her breath to squeeze past it. But 
then the tunnel opened out and gradually curved back to resume its 
original direction. Her confidence grew once more as she followed the 
cleared path. Then the tunnel began to incline upward. 


She stopped. After at least half an hour of stygian darkness, she 
thought she could see something up ahead. Unthinking, she advanced 
her lantern, and the brightness of its tiny yellow flame overpowered 
whatever it was she had seen—or imagined—in the distance. She 
lowered the lantern and held it behind her body to shield the light. 
Gradually, her eyes became accustomed to the near-total darkness 
around her, and then she could see it again. 


A faint circle of light. 


She held the lantern forward again, and the small gray circle 
disappeared. She trudged on, stumbling occasionally on the rough 
floor of the tunnel, saving herself from falling with her free hand 
against the cold rock walls. 


Ten paces. She had begun to count now. Then twenty. And now, the 
gray circle in the distance seemed to be clearly visible. She hid the 
lantern again and the grayness stood out more strongly, becoming 
almost white. 


And it was twice the size it had been originally. 


She had no way of knowing how far it was. She just kept trudging 
and stumbling over the uneven ground, trying to avoid staring directly 
at the lantern. Whenever she did that, it took several minutes for her 
vision to recover and become reaccustomed to the gloom. 


She knew she must be getting close. The gray circle of light was 
growing larger with every pace. Gradually, it lost its circular shape 
and became oblong—more like a wide slit than a hole. The bottom 
was wider than the top, which tapered sharply. 


She knew she was looking at the end of the tunnel now, and she 
increased her pace, stumbling once or twice in her impatience. 
Suddenly, she just wanted to be out of this dark, gloomy hole in the 
ground. She wanted to breathe fresh air and see the bright sunlight 
once more. 


The exit didn’t open directly to the outside world. It made another 
right-angle turn—this time to the left—around a rock outcrop. She 
squeezed around the rock and found herself confronted by a thick mat 
of foliage, overgrown branches and leaves that hid the tunnel exit’s 
existence from passersby. She drew her saxe and began to hack at the 
tangle of leaves and branches, then stopped. 


No point in cutting haphazardly, she realized. If she did that, she’d 
leave the entrance exposed. She worked more discreetly, cutting only 
enough of the bushes to allow her passage through. Then she forced 
her way between the thick vines and the unyielding rock and shoved 
herself out into the open air. 


Breathing heavily, she looked around to get her bearings. She was in 
one of the small groves of trees and bushes that dotted the landscape 
of the castle park. It was large enough to provide privacy and shelter 
for couples who wanted to picnic here or spend quiet time together. 
But not big enough to shelter an attacking force of any kind. A few 


meters away from the concealed entrance, a wooden table and 
benches had been placed. It was typical of at least a dozen secluded 
spots in the parklands. She stepped clear of the entrance, dragging her 
foot free of the branches and vines that wrapped around it and tried to 
hold her back, and moved to the table to sit down. 


From there, she could see no sign of the entrance when she looked 
back at it. The rock outcrop concealed it almost completely, and any 
further sign of it was obscured behind the tangled bushes. 


Rising, she moved out of the grove, and suddenly she could see 
Castle Araluen rearing high above her. She was at least 150 meters 
from the castle gates. Looking back to where she knew the tunnel exit 
was, she nodded in admiration of those old tunnelers. They had come 
a long way, she thought. 


She turned and looked downhill, to where she could see the roofs of 
the local village rising above the treetops, and a glimpse of sunlight 
on water that marked the stream that ran through the village. She 
recalled Duncan telling her that his ancestor had a girlfriend in the 
village and used the tunnel to sneak out and see her. 


“Well, Great-Great-Grandfather,” she said, smiling, “you were a 
naughty boy, weren’t you?” 


On reflection, she realized, the tunnel must have been intended for a 
more serious purpose than her great-great-grandfather’s secret trysts. 
Perhaps it was intended as an escape route in times of danger. Or a 
means of secret access to the castle itself. If the latter were the case, 
she thought, it was no wonder its existence had been a closely 
guarded secret. Castle Araluen was regarded as virtually impregnable, 
but the tunnel under the moat provided a dangerous flaw in that 
invulnerability. As a result, the fewer people who were aware of it, the 
better. 


“Well,” she said reluctantly, “best be getting back.” 


The thought of leaving this pleasant world of green grass, sunlight 
and fresh air for the dark, airless confines of the tunnel was decidedly 
distasteful. She picked up her lantern from where she had left it on the 
table and realized that she had neglected to extinguish it. She shook it 
experimentally and the oil reservoir splashed with a hollow sound. 
She had checked that it was full that morning, but she had been using 
it extensively since she descended to the cellar. The lantern felt less 
than half full now, and the thought of running out of oil halfway 


through the tunnel, and being plunged into darkness, did not appeal 
to her. She glanced at the sun. It was after the noon hour, and she 
knew the drawbridge guards changed at noon. That meant there 
would be nobody to question how she had gotten outside the castle 
walls if she went back in that way. 


Coming to a decision, she raised the lantern glass and blew out the 
tiny flame. Then she set out up the grassy hill for the castle gates. 


That afternoon, after a hurried lunch, she explored the remaining 
two tunnels. Both of them remained within the castle walls. The one 
that led east was relatively short. It led to a passage below the 
courtyard and up a concealed stairway to the massive gatehouse that 
contained the machinery used to raise and lower the drawbridge. The 
stairway emerged at a point halfway up the walls, close to the mighty 
cogwheel that was turned to operate the drawbridge. It was in a 
cleverly concealed alcove behind the huge heavy wooden beams and 
chains. Unless someone climbed up there—and there was no reason 
why anyone might—the stairway would remain undetected. 


The third tunnel was considerably longer. Its original direction was 
to the south and it seemed to run straight, but without any outside 
reference she had no way of knowing whether it veered to the left or 
the right. The only way of knowing would be to follow it to its end 
and see where it took her. 


It took her, after several hundred meters, to a chamber some three 
meters square. Set against the side wall was an angled ladder—or a 
steep set of a dozen wooden stairs. Holding the lantern high, she 
peered upward. At the top of the first set of stairs was a second ladder. 
Beyond that, the darkness prevented her from seeing more. She tested 
the stairs, gradually letting more and more of her weight settle on one 
of them, then climbing up a few steps, moving slowly and carefully. 
They seemed solid enough, so she began to climb in earnest. At the 
top of the first set, there was a small platform, allowing her to step to 
the side and align herself with the next flight. After more testing, she 
mounted that and went up again. As she climbed, she looked up and 
could make out a third flight, aligned with the first, reaching higher 
and higher inside the wall. Above that, more darkness. She guessed, 
from the height she had covered, that she was ascending inside the 
outer wall of one of the towers—presumably the south tower. 


After she climbed two more flights, she could make out a glimmer of 
daylight high above her. She found herself looking out a narrow slit of 
a window, high enough and narrow enough to be virtually invisible 
from the ground. The view from the window confirmed that she was 
climbing the south tower. She recognized the ground below her, and a 
partial view of the western tower to her right. 


Now that she was able to orient herself, she could see that this 
concealed set of stairs was on the southwestern side of the tower, and 
parallel to the large spiral staircase that led upward on the 
southeastern corner, which provided the main access to the upper 
floors. 


Here, high above the ground, the lighting on the stairs was more 
even, with those narrow slit windows positioned at every second flight 
of steps. 


She climbed all the way to the top, where she found a door. There 
was a small spyhole in the door, obvious because of the ray of light it 
emitted into the dimness of the hidden staircase. She peered through 
it and could make out a large chamber inside. It seemed deserted. 
There was a table and a dozen chairs in the room and, on the opposite 
wall, a weapons rack where spears and halberds were stored. 


The door handle was in plain sight on this side. She guessed it would 
be concealed on the other side—as would the door itself. She placed 
her hand on the lever, tempted to lift it and let herself inside. Then 
she hesitated. The room seemed to be deserted, but her field of view 
was restricted and there could well be somebody in there. If that were 
the case, it would not be a good idea for her to go blundering into the 
room, appearing through the wall as if by magic. She took her hand 
away from the lever. She’d need to find out more about this upper 
room. She’d never been here before. In fact, she had spent little time 
in the south tower of the castle. 


‘Tm going to need to do more research,” she muttered under her 
breath. Then, reluctantly, she headed back down the narrow stairs and 
retraced her path through the tunnel to the cellar. 


All in all, she thought, it had been an interesting day. 
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As Ellis had warned them, the ford across the river was chest deep 
and the current was strong. Horace and Gilan reined in to study the 
crossing. So far, there was no sign that the Foxes had followed them. 
After their demoralizing defeat earlier, they would be in no hurry to 
get close to those deadly archers again. 


“We should get half the archers across first, to set up a defensive line 
on the far bank and cover the rest of the force while they cross,” Gilan 
said after a few minutes. The river was just over one hundred meters 
wide at this point, so the bank they were on would be well within 
range. 


“Good thinking,” said Horace. “We don’t want them catching us 
while we’re floundering around mid-river. I didn’t see any archers 
among them, did you?” 


Gilan shook his head. “If they had any, they would have used them,” 
he said. He called to the commander of the archers. “Nestor, get half 
your men paired up with the cavalry and set up a line on the far 
bank.” 


The senior archer nodded and touched his forehead with his 
knuckles, then began calling orders to his men so that half of them 
slipped down from the backs of the horses they had been riding. They 
handed the reins of the unsaddled horses to the cavalrymen they were 
paired with and stood beside the mounted men, gripping the harness 
leathers tightly. They handed their bows up to the riders, who slung 
them across their shoulders. 


“Why not let them ride across?” Horace asked. 


But Gilan shook his head. “They can ride, but they’re not experts. 
And it'll be tricky controlling a horse in that current. Better to let your 
men keep the horses in place so they can provide support for the 
archers walking beside them.” 


The first of the cavalrymen were urging their horses forward into 
the river, the archers clinging to the downstream side, where the 
horses would provide a bulwark against the current. They surged out 
into the stream, the water rising rapidly until it was lapping at the 


riders’ knees. The archers, clinging desperately to the harnesses, 
pushed on with them, nearly chin deep in the river. Two of them lost 
their footing, and their legs floated up to the surface. But they 
maintained their grip on the stirrup leathers and, with their mounted 
companions leaning down to heave them upright, regained their feet 
once more. 


Gilan watched until they were halfway across the river. Then, 
satisfied that the plan was working, he turned his attention back to 
the tree line, several hundred meters away. He walked to where the 
second group of archers were standing ready, facing the trees, bows in 
hand. 


“Any sign of them?” he asked the second in command of the force. 
The man shook his head. “Not so far, Ranger.” 


The terrain here was similar to the spot where they had first 
engaged the Foxes—several hundred meters of open grassy plain 
before the thickly wooded forest began again. 


“Call out as soon as you see them,” Gilan said. 
The man nodded, his eyes fixed on the shadows beneath the trees. 


Behind him, Gilan heard a whip cracking, accompanied by loud 
splashes and shouts of encouragement. He turned to see the supply 
cart as it entered the water, with the five archers who couldn’t ride 
still clinging to it. It lurched sideways under the initial thrust of the 
current, then the wagoner whipped up his horses and they bent to the 
traces, pulling it straight. The wagon rocked and shuddered as it 
coped with the uneven river bottom and the force of the water 
shoving against it. For a moment, Gilan thought it might tip over, and 
he opened his mouth to shout a warning. But it was solidly built, with 
a low center of gravity, and it regained its balance, gathering speed as 
the horses pulling it grew in confidence. 


The wagon lurched violently as one wheel sank into a hole in the 
riverbed. One of the archers was nearly dislodged from his precarious 
perch, saved only by a quick hand thrown out by one of his 
companions, who dragged him back to safety. Gilan heard a quick 
peal of laughter from the men on the cart, including the one who had 
nearly fallen. He nodded to himself. Morale was good if they could 
laugh about the near mishap, he thought. 


He touched Blaze’s sides with his heels and trotted up to rein in 


beside Horace, who was watching the progress of the small force 
across the river. 


“What have you got in mind once we’re across?” he asked. 


The tall warrior grinned ruefully at him. “Well, there’s no further 
need to track down those six Foxes we’ve been following,” he said. 
“We’ve found the main force we’ve been looking for.” 


“And there are more of them than we bargained for,” Gilan said. 
“We'll need to find shelter—somewhere we can set up a good 
defensive position.” 


“I was thinking we should head for that old hill fort we saw on the 
map. It’s only three or four kilometers downstream from here.” 


Gilan nodded agreement. “Thought that might be what you had in 
mind,” he said. “They’re nearly across,” he added, indicating the men 
in the river. 


The first three horsemen were urging their horses up the shallow 
slope on the far bank, the archers releasing their hold on the horses’ 
harness and walking unsteadily away from them. The cavalrymen who 
had assisted them handed their bows back and the archers sat on the 
grass, wringing out their sodden breeches and jackets. As he watched, 
the remaining archers waded clear of the river. The supply cart 
plunged up the bank, the archers riding it jumping clear and running 
to re-form with their comrades. 


“Ranger!” 


It was the archer Gilan had spoken to who was calling. Gilan looked 
at him now and saw the man pointing to the tree line in the distance. 
There was movement there as men began to emerge from the forest. 


“Looks like our friends have arrived,” he said. 


Horace looked to the far side of the river, where the archers who 
had already crossed were still recovering from the effort of wading 
chest deep in the fast-running current, and from the soaking they had 
received. 


“Be a couple of minutes before they’re ready,” he said. 


Gilan pursed his lips. His friend was right. “The lads on this side will 
have to discourage the Foxes,” he said. He slipped down from Blaze’s 


saddle. “Think Pll give them a hand.” 


He strode across the grass to join the small band of archers. There 
were eight of them in the line. Seven had crossed with the cavalry and 
five had ridden on the supply cart. 


Horace turned to the waiting cavalrymen. “Form up on the 
riverbank,” he said. “Be ready to help the archers when they make a 
run for it.” 


In the distance, he could hear orders being shouted. The Foxes were 
beginning to form up—a single extended line this time. 


“Archers, stand to,” Gilan ordered quietly. 


The bowmen, who had been lounging on the grass, rose to their feet 
to form a line, spaced two meters apart, standing side on, each with 
his right hand on an arrow in his belt quiver, his left holding the bow 
loosely, in a relaxed position. There was no sign of nervousness or 
anxiety among them. They were confident in their own ability and 
knew they were about to deal a deadly rebuff to the advancing troops. 


From the far side of the river, a piercing whistle cut the air. Horace 
turned and saw that the twelve archers who had already crossed were 
now formed up as well. Their commander waved his bow over his 
head to signify that they were ready. 


“Nestor has his men in position,” Horace called to Gilan. 


The Ranger acknowledged the information with a wave of his hand. 
His eyes were still fixed on the approaching troops, now striding with 
growing confidence, since the expected hail of arrows had not 
materialized. 


Their spirits were further bolstered as they saw that the force of 
archers facing them had been halved. Eight bowmen, they thought, 
couldn’t do much to stop them. 


They were about to find out how wrong they were. 


An officer rode among the advancing infantry, leaning down to drive 
them forward with blows from the flat of his sword. The men recoiled 
from him, but he was keeping them moving, not allowing them to 
shirk or hesitate. 


Gilan allowed himself a humorless smile. “Never a good idea to 


draw attention to yourself in a battle,” he said. “Particularly when 
there are archers around.” He raised his voice so the line of archers 
could hear him. “All right, lads, I’m going to take down that nuisance 
on the bay horse. When I do, that’s your signal to start. Shoot fast, but 
aim your shots. Ready?” 


There was a feral growl from the waiting archers in response. Eight 
hands drew eight arrows from their quivers and nocked them ready on 
the bows. Gilan nodded approvingly. Their discipline was excellent, he 
thought. 


Then, the enemy line passed a point he had already selected. He 
nocked an arrow to his own string, raised his bow, sighted and shot in 
one smooth movement, barely seeming to aim. 


The arrow flew in a whimpering parabola, then struck home in the 
center of the rider’s chest, hurling him backward over the horse’s 
rump and leaving him lying still on the grass. The men around him 
parted, looking fearfully at him as he lay there. Nobody had seen the 
arrow coming. Nobody had seen any of the men facing them shoot. 


Then the first flight of arrows from the near riverbank hit them, 
slamming into shields and helmets and exposed arms and legs. One 
man fell. Two others staggered under the impact. 


And the second flight of arrows hit them, causing more damage, 
creating more gaps in the advancing line. 


And then a new rain of arrows was upon them as Nestor and his 
men on the far bank added their contribution to the mayhem. Arrows 
plunged down from a higher angle, an almost ceaseless shower of 
hardened steel points that slashed through chain mail, tore holes in 
leather and metal breastplates, and sent men crashing to the ground 
on all sides. 


One sergeant looked along the line, seeing the neatly ordered rank 
being disrupted and torn apart. They still had seventy meters to go 
before they reached the small force of archers facing them. At this 
rate, few of them would make it. As he had the thought, the man next 
to him fell with an arrow through the top of his leather helmet. 


He glanced back to see their commander, safe and secure in the tree 
line, screaming at his men. 


“It’s easy for you,” he muttered. “You’re not out here.” He stopped 
and held his sword over his head, waving it in a circle in an 


unmistakable gesture, then letting the point descend and indicate the 
ground behind them. 


“Fall back!” he yelled, his voice carrying across the battlefield. “Fall 
back! Close up and fall back!” 


Better to have them retreat now, while they still had some vestige of 
discipline, than wait till the arrows had decimated them and 
destroyed their will to fight. 


Gilan saw the lone figure calling orders. As he watched, he saw the 
line close up, sealing the gaps torn by his archers’ arrows, and he 
raised his own bow to shoot the sergeant who was restoring some 
sense of discipline to their attackers. Then he stayed his hand. The 
man was ordering the Foxes back, ordering them to retreat. He might 
be saving some of their lives by keeping them in formation, but it 
made no sense to cut him down now. He was doing the work of the 
Araluen force. 


The line of attacking infantry began to withdraw, leaving a score of 
huddled shapes on the grass behind them. Once they began to retreat, 
Gilan knew they wouldn’t attack again in a hurry. 


“Cease shooting!” he called, and the last few arrows hissed away. 
Nestor’s men had already stopped. The Fox line was out of range now. 


“Back to the riverbank!” he ordered. “Partner up and get across the 
river!” 
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The new Iberian ambassador was an incredibly tall and thin man, 
standing well over 190 centimeters. He was aged around forty and 
had thick black hair slicked back from his face with a scented pomade. 
His skin was swarthy and he had a large hooked nose set between 
prominent cheekbones. His eyes were dark—almost black, Maddie 
thought—and his eyebrows were thick and bushy. They too were 
black, with no trace of gray in them. She wondered if he perhaps dyed 
his hair. 


He wore a richly brocaded red-and-gold tunic, with the national 
symbol of Iberion, a griffin, on the left breast. He was accompanied by 
a retinue of only four attendants, since he had been warned that the 
official dinner was to be a small affair only. 


“My apologies again for such a small gathering, Don Ansalvo,” 
Cassandra said as they were all seated at the dining table in the large 
hall. “Normally I would have arranged a larger group to welcome you. 
But as you know, my husband and our Ranger Corps Commandant are 
absent at the moment, so it’s just us.” 


“Just us” was Cassandra herself, Maddie, Dimon and Lord Anthony, 
the Castle Araluen chamberlain. 


Don Ansalvo waved the apology aside. “A smaller gathering gives us 
the opportunity to get to know each other more closely,” he said. 
“And besides, who could complain about a gathering that contains 
two such beautiful ladies?” 


He made a graceful hand gesture that encompassed Cassandra and 
Maddie, at the same time contriving to bow forward from the waist, in 
spite of the fact that he was seated. 


Maddie caught Dimon’s eye and rolled her own eyes. Dimon hid a 
grin behind his napkin. Iberians, Maddie had been told, were well- 
known for their effusive compliments and exaggerated sense of 
gallantry. Don Ansalvo looked at her now, his perfect white teeth 
showing in a smile, and she bowed her head toward him in 
recognition of his remark. 


“You’re too kind, Don Ansalvo,” Cassandra said. 


He looked back at her. “Tell me, my lady, what is it that has taken 
Sir Horace away from the castle?” He had been informed of Horace’s 
absence when he arrived, but the reason hadn’t been stated. 


Cassandra shrugged. “It’s a relatively minor matter, but one that 
requires his attention.” 


Don Ansalvo tilted his head to one side. “A relatively minor matter?” 
he repeated. “What is it exactly?” 


Cassandra wasn’t keen to discuss Araluen’s internal politics with the 
new ambassador. Araluen and Iberion were at peace, but the Kingdom 
of Iberion had a reputation for meddling when other countries were 
having problems. She indicated for Dimon to answer, feigning 


disinterest in the matter. 


“A small group of hotheads and rabble-rousers are trying to stir up 
the people,” he said. “It’s not a big problem but Sir Horace thought it 
best to stamp it out before it became one.” 


Don Ansalvo nodded, leaning back in his chair while he considered 
the answer. “And he is right,” he said. “Any sign of rebellion must be 
stamped out quickly. We have a problem of our own in Iberion.” 


“And what might that be, Don Ansalvo?” Maddie asked. She sensed 
her mother’s reluctance to discuss the Red Fox Clan and thought this 
was a way to steer the conversation away from them. 


Don Ansalvo favored her with a rather patronizing smile. “It’s 
nothing that need worry such a gem of female pulchritude,” he said 
smoothly. 


She smiled back, forcing the expression onto her face. “And yet I’d 
be interested to know,” she said. 


He shrugged. “As Sir Dimon says, hotheads and rabble-rousers. Two 
of our southern provinces are seeking to secede from Iberion and form 
a separate nation. Naturally, we can’t allow this to happen.” 


“Naturally,” Maddie said dryly. She was willing to bet that the 
provinces in question were rich in farmland or natural resources. Don 
Ansalvo studied her briefly. He didn’t seem to notice the cynical 
attitude behind her reply. But then, Maddie thought, he was a 
diplomat and had years of experience in masking his true feelings. 


She shifted slightly in her seat. In spite of her misgivings about 
wearing formal clothes once more, Maddie was enjoying the dinner. 
The blue gown that her mother had chosen for her was an excellent 
choice and she knew it suited her. But it was a fraction tight around 
the shoulders. 


Don Ansalvo took a sip of his wine and turned his attention back to 
Dimon. Maddie had the distinct impression that he preferred to 
discuss important matters with a man, rather than with a girl like 
herself, or even her mother, the Princess Regent. 


“But tell me, Sir Dimon, what is the nature of this rebellion of 
yours?” he asked. 


Dimon hesitated. He seemed to share Cassandra’s reluctance to 


discuss internal politics with an outsider. But Don Ansalvo had been 
frank and forthcoming about the problems Iberion was facing, so it 
was difficult for Dimon not to go into a little detail. He glanced 
quickly at Cassandra, who nodded, almost imperceptibly. 


“There’s a small group of agitators who object to the law that says a 
daughter may inherit the throne. They wish to return to the rule of 
male succession,” he said. His tone indicated that he would give no 
further details on the matter. 


The ambassador nodded slowly. “Ah, of course. Your country is one 
of the few that allow female succession, isn’t it?” he said thoughtfully. 
“You say they wish to return to the old way. So this has not always 
been the law in Araluen?” 


“My grandfather changed the law,” Cassandra told him, with a note 
of finality in her voice. 


Don Ansalvo stroked his waxed mustache. “It would never do in 
Iberion,” he said. “My people wouldn’t stand for it.” 


If they’re anything like you, I’m sure they wouldn’t, Maddie thought. 
She glanced quickly at Dimon and was surprised to see the stony, set 
expression on his face. It was there for only an instant, and then he 
realized she was watching him, and smiled brightly at her. She 
assumed his look of distaste was triggered by the Iberian’s 
unmistakably superior attitude to all things Araluen. Cassandra 
interrupted Maddie’s train of thought with her next question. 


“So, Don Ansalvo, when do you plan to move into your residence?” 


As ambassador, Don Ansalvo was provided with a large manor house 
as his official residence. It was a few kilometers south of the village 
that sheltered under the castle’s protective shadow. Cassandra’s 
question, and the deliberate change of subject, indicated to him that 
any further questions about the trouble in the north would be 
unwelcome—and probably go unanswered. He was diplomatic enough 
to concede. 


“I thought we would leave at mid-morning tomorrow,” he said. “If 
that suits your arrangements?” 


“As a matter of fact, that would suit me perfectly,” she said. “We’re 
about to let most of the castle staff go and keep only a skeleton staff 
on duty.” 


Don Ansalvo’s raised eyebrows posed an obvious question, and Lord 
Anthony leaned forward to explain. 


“At this time of year, the farms in the district are plowing the 
stubble into the fields and gathering food and firewood for the winter 
—salting meat and bringing in the late harvest of vegetables,” he said. 
“Most of the castle staff come from local farms. We usually let go as 
many people as we can spare to help out. And this year, with Sir 
Horace and most of the garrison absent, we only need a skeleton staff 
in the castle—no more than twenty people. Even I will be leaving 
early tomorrow. My daughter and her new baby are coming to visit 
and staying at our house in the village.” Anthony smiled at Cassandra. 
“The princess has kindly given me leave to spend time with them.” 


“Of course,” Don Ansalvo replied. Then he turned those dark, 
penetrating eyes on Maddie once more. “But what will you do, 
Princess? Won't it be boring for a lively young woman like yourself to 
be stuck in a half-empty castle?” 


“Oh no,” Maddie replied, with expertly feigned enthusiasm. “P1 
have my sewing and needlework to keep me busy and entertained. 
You’ve no idea how diverting petit point can be.” 


Don Ansalvo sniffed delicately. “I’m sure I haven’t,” he replied. 


Maddie quickly glanced at her mother and read the warning 
expression in her eyes. 


Don’t push it. 


But Maddie was still irritated by the ambassador’s earlier comment 
about Araluen’s laws of succession. She smiled sweetly now. “Tell me, 
Don Ansalvo, you said a female ruler would never be accepted in 
Iberion. What makes you say that?” 


The Iberian leaned back in his chair and made a languid gesture 
with one hand. “Iberians believe it is not a woman’s place to rule. 
That is a man’s role.” 


Maddie saw the quick warning glance from her mother but ignored 
it. With the smile still fixed to her face, she continued. “And what, 
precisely, is a woman’s role?” 


“Its an important one,” the ambassador said condescendingly. “A 
woman nurtures and teaches. She is the emotional center of the home. 
She creates an atmosphere of gentility and affection so important for 


the family.” 


“And stays barefoot in the kitchen?” There was a hard edge to 
Maddie’s voice now, but Don Ansalvo didn’t seem to notice. He 
considered her statement and nodded. 


“We have nothing against shoes, but preparing meals is an 
important part of a woman’s function—either cooking them herself or 
overseeing the efforts of servants.” He nodded toward Cassandra as he 
said this. Then, seeing Maddie’s obvious disagreement, he continued. 


“But a woman cannot lead a country in time of war. That is a man’s 
job. No woman has ever done so.” 


“My mother has been involved in more than one battle in her time,” 
Maddie said doggedly. The smile was long gone now. Cassandra made 
a gesture for her to desist, but Maddie had the bit between her teeth 
and Don Ansalvo’s reply had only served to fan her anger further. 


“Yes,” he said, “before I accepted this appointment, I studied your 
mother’s past accomplishments and they are admirable. But the battles 
she fought in were small skirmishes, not full-scale wars.” He bowed 
toward Cassandra. “No offense intended, my lady.” 


“I think the Temujai invasion of Skandia might count as a full-scale 
war. I’m sure the Skandians thought so,” Maddie said. 


He raised an eyebrow at her in polite disdain. “And was your mother 
in command of the Skandian army?” he asked. 


She flushed, realizing she had trapped herself with her hasty words. 
“Well, no. Not exactly .. .” 


“As I read the account, the commander was the Skandian Oberjarl 
Ragnak. And his chief strategist was one of your Rangers.” 


“That’s true. But—” 


“In fact, in all of her battles, Princess Cassandra was assisted by one 
or more of your redoubtable Rangers. And her husband, of course, a 
champion knight. Fighting and commanding armies is not something a 
woman is cut out for.” 


“Yet my mother is practicing with the sword,” Maddie said. 


Don Ansalvo tilted his head to one side, considering the statement. 


“Ah yes. Many Iberion ladies of noble birth learn to use the foil or the 
épée. It develops coordination and balance. But I think a woman with 
a light sword, facing a fully armored knight, would be at some risk. 
Don’t you agree, Sir Dimon?” 


Dimon, not expecting to be drawn into the conversation, hesitated 
awkwardly. He had no wish to offend the ambassador, or Cassandra. 


“I think,” he said reluctantly, “that in such a case, the advantage 
would lie with the man.” 


Don Ansalvo nodded, a superior expression on his face. Cassandra 
hurried to change the subject before Maddie could speak again. 


“Well, that’s enough talk of wars and fighting,” she said. “Don 
Ansalvo, I’m told you are an expert performer on the lute?” 


The ambassador bowed slightly from the waist. “I do have some 
small skill in that area.” 


“Then perhaps you’d favor us with a song?” Cassandra said. 


Don Ansalvo shook his head modestly, making a disclaiming gesture 
with both hands. “No, no. I couldn’t possibly bore you,” he began. 


But one of his entourage had already produced a lute case from 
beneath the table and was opening it and passing it to his master. 


“Oh, well,” said Don Ansalvo, accepting the instrument. “Perhaps 
one song—an Iberian song about a beautiful lady and a noble knight 
who dies defending her honor .. .” 


And more fool him, Maddie thought grimly. She settled back in her 
chair, her anger at the smooth-talking, condescending Iberian still 
smoldering. Don Ansalvo smiled at her with what he thought was 
overwhelming charm, struck a few preparatory chords and began to 
sing. Maddie leaned back in her chair. 


This could be a long night, she thought. 
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The following day, Maddie and Cassandra were strolling around the 
battlements, enjoying the expansive views below the castle. Cassandra 
was taking a welcome break from her desk and its litter of paperwork. 


“Well, you managed to survive the ordeal of dining with the Iberian 
ambassador,” Cassandra said. 


Maddie frowned. “He’s a pompous, condescending git,” she said 
spitefully. 


Her mother smiled. “Such courtly language,” she said. “He seemed 
very taken with you.” 


“He seemed very taken with himself,” Maddie replied. “But he 
certainly kept himself busy passing oily compliments on my 
‘unsurpassed beauty.” 


When he had finally set the lute aside—after not one but half a 
dozen numbers—Don Ansalvo had spent the rest of the evening plying 
Maddie with effusive, overstated compliments, all of them based on 
his appreciation of her physical charms. 


“Well, he’s a diplomat, and an Iberian. There’s an old saying, When 
you’ve learned to fake sincerity, you’re ready to become an Iberian 
diplomat.” 


Maddie pushed out her bottom lip in a moue of mock 
disappointment. “You mean he wasn’t being sincere?” 


Cassandra grinned. “I’m afraid not. In case you were wondering, 
your eyes don’t really shine to match the full moon low over the horizon,” 
she said, quoting one of Don Ansalvo’s more exotic compliments. 


“I’m devastated to hear it,” Maddie said, in a tone that indicated she 
was anything but. “I felt sorry for Dimon. He was sort of caught in the 
middle there, wasn’t he?” 


“Yes. He apologized later for not sticking up for you. But there 
wasn’t a lot he could say. You seem to be getting on well with him,” 
Cassandra added, a questioning note in her voice. 


Maddie nodded. “Yes. I like him. He’s good company.” 
“You know he’s a distant relative, don’t you?” her mother said. 
“Dimon?” Maddie looked up in surprise. 


Cassandra nodded. “Pretty distant. I think he’s your cousin six or 
seven times removed on your grandmother’s side,” she said. “It gets a 
little hard to keep track after four or five removes.” 


“So we’re related. No wonder he’s such a nice person,” Maddie said. 


“It’s not a close enough relationship to form any barrier if you were . 
. . interested in him,” Cassandra said, studying her daughter’s 
reaction. 


Maddie snorted derisively. “Oh, please!” she said. “I like him. He’s 
good company. But I’m not interested in him romantically!” 


Cassandra shrugged. “Just saying, if you were,” she said. It was a 
new experience for her to think about her daughter forming 
attachments with personable young men. She wasn’t totally sure how 
she felt about the sensation. 


But Maddie waved the idea aside and changed the subject. “So 
what’s been keeping you busy?” 


Cassandra sighed and stretched. “I’d forgotten the amount of 
paperwork involved in accepting a new ambassador,” she said. “King 
Carlos of Iberion sent a twenty-page missive for me to answer in detail 
—and in suitably florid court language. I should have kept Lord 
Anthony on for a few more days to draft the reply for me. It’s taking 
me ages.” 


“Why not call him back?” Maddie asked, although she suspected her 
mother would never do that. 


Cassandra shrugged. “His daughter arrived with her new baby 
daughter. He’s settled happily at home with his family. And with the 
visitors, he has a lot of work to do stockpiling food and firewood for 
the colder months. What about you? What have you been up to?” she 
asked. 


Maddie waved a hand vaguely in the air. “Oh, just poking around 
the castle. I’ve been out to Warwick and Lou’s farm a couple of times 
to see Bumper. Patrolled the area to see if anything’s happening. Gilan 


asked me to do that,” she added, in case her mother might think she 
was interfering where she wasn’t wanted. 


Cassandra nodded. She knew about the arrangement with Warwick 
and Lou, knew they were part of Gilan’s intelligence network. And she 
was aware that Gilan had asked her daughter to keep an eye on the 
fief in his absence. 


“Gilan said something about the old abbey above the farm,” 
Cassandra said. 


“Yes. Apparently they had seen lights up there. Or thought they had. 
I checked it out but there’s been nobody there for some time. If 
anything, it was probably travelers passing through and using the 
building for shelter.” 


She paused, then changed the subject abruptly. “Mum, tell me about 
the south tower.” 


Castle Araluen had four towers, one at each of the four corners of 
the crenellated outer wall. In the center was a fifth, the keep. The 
main administration offices, formal dining halls, audience rooms, 
throne room and apartments were there, along with floors of 
accommodation for visiting guests and senior castle staff. Cassandra’s 
and Horace’s work spaces were there as well, in addition to the royal 
apartments. 


The keep was lower than the four towers. But it was joined to them 
at the fourth-floor level by four arched stone walkways, which gave 
the entire structure the appearance of being ready to spring into the 
air. 


“You grew up here. Don’t you know?” Cassandra replied. 


Maddie shook her head. “I never spent much time there when I was 
a kid,” she said. “But I was in there today and . . . it seems kind of 
empty. There are no rooms or apartments—well, hardly any—in the 
lower floors. It just seems sort of superfluous. Maybe that’s why it 
never interested me when I was growing up.” 


“I suppose not,” Cassandra replied. “Actually, it’s what we call our 
‘retreat of last resort.” 


That phrase caught Maddie’s attention, Cassandra thought, seeing 
her daughter sit up straighter. It had implications of adventure and 
action and, as such, it would inevitably fire her daughter’s interest in 


martial affairs. 
“That sounds fascinating,” Maddie said. 


Cassandra elaborated. “In the event that Castle Araluen’s outer wall 
were breached,” she said, “we would fall back to the keep as our 
penultimate line of defense. But if that fell in its turn, the defenders 
could access the south tower by way of the arched stone bridge. The 
south tower is much more defensible and is set up to survive a long 
siege.” 


“How so?” Maddie asked. 


“The top levels are served by a single spiral staircase, which could 
be easily defended by a few men. It’s the only access.” 


Not quite, thought Maddie. But she said nothing. 


Cassandra continued. “The upper two floors are kept stocked with 
food and weapons. And within the spire there’s a large cistern that 
collects rainwater—that would be even more important than food 
supplies in the long run. Even a small force could hold out there for 
months.” 


Maddie nodded thoughtfully. 


Cassandra mistook her expression for concern and added 
reassuringly, “Not that it’s ever likely to come to that, of course. The 
outer wall has never been breached.” 


“Of course,” Maddie said. 


That explains why it’s the only tower served by a secret staircase, 
she thought. If all else failed, the occupants could escape down to the 
cellar level and out through the tunnel under the moat. 


Cassandra rose from the table. “Well, Pm afraid I still have work to 
do,” she said. 


Maddie looked up at her. “Don’t stay up too late.” 


Cassandra smiled. “I’m supposed to say that to you,” she said. She 
started toward the door that led to her office, then, as a thought struck 
her, turned back. “Oh, by the way, don’t disappear tomorrow. I have 
people arriving that I want you to meet.” 


Maddie grinned at her. “Not more smooth-talking Iberians?” 


Cassandra gave a short laugh. “Not these people. They’re quite 
rough and ready.” 


“Rough and ready?” Maddie replied. “They sound like my sort of 
people.” 


“They are. I’m pretty sure you'll like them. They’re Skandians.” 
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The eight archers broke ranks and ran for the riverbank, where 
horsemen were waiting to help them across the ford. Handing their 
bows up to the riders to keep them clear of the river, they seized hold 
of the horses’ harnesses, grabbing stirrup leathers or girth straps. 
Some of the horses had leather harnesses around their necks as well, 
and these made excellent handholds. The riders waited until their 
“passengers” were settled, then urged their horses forward at a walk 
into the river. 


Seeing that his men had started crossing, Gilan paced backward to 
the riverbank, keeping a keen eye on the Foxes. 


As he had expected, their discipline and their willingness to fight 
had evaporated. They skulked among the trees, seeking protection 
from the deadly arrows—even though they were well out of range. 
Their commander, his left arm in a sling and a bloodstained bandage 
around his shoulder, railed at them in vain, challenging their courage, 
threatening to withhold their pay and have every fifth man whipped. 


They avoided his furious gaze, turning away and sinking to the long 
grass, physically and mentally exhausted by the ordeal they had just 
gone through. Reflecting the opinion of the sergeant who had led 
them back to safety, they occasionally cast angry glances at their 
shouting commander. It’s fine for you to shout and threaten, they 
thought. You stayed safe here in the trees while we were providing 
target practice for those cursed archers. 


A leader who refused to share the discomforts of campaigning and 
the risk of combat with his men rapidly lost their respect and their 


willingness to obey his orders. But their commander was too obtuse to 
realize that. He thought bluster and threats could take the place of 
respect. 


Eventually, by dint of threatening and punishing those who 
disobeyed, discipline would be restored among the Foxes—to a certain 
extent. But it would take time, and in that time, the enemy were 
escaping across the ford. 


Gilan waited on the southern bank, keeping a keen watch on the 
enemy force, until the second group of archers were almost across the 
river. Then, seeing no sign that the Foxes had rallied, he turned 
Blaze’s head and urged the mare into the river. 


She pushed strongly, half walking, half swimming. She wasn’t as 
long in the leg as the taller cavalry horses, and the water came up 
almost to the saddle. But Gilan was an expert rider, and he maintained 
his balance against Blaze’s lunging progress, staying in the saddle as 
the horse forced her way across the ford. Then he felt the water level 
dropping away as the river shallowed. 


Blaze’s gait steadied and she trotted up the bank, pausing to shake 
herself, sending a shower of water that gleamed silver in the sunlight. 


Horace, who had been waiting for Gilan, took the brunt of it. 
“Thank you very much,” he said sarcastically, wiping river water from 
his face. 


Gilan grinned easily at him. “If you don’t know that’s the first thing 
a horse does after it’s been swimming, don’t blame me.” 


Horace shielded his eyes with one hand and peered back across the 
river. “No sign of movement there?” 


Gilan stood in his stirrups and followed the tall warrior’s gaze. “It'll 
be a while before they get them moving again,” he said. “They’ve 
taken two drubbings from our archers, and they won’t be keen for a 
third.” 


“Of course, things might change once they see we’ve moved out,” 
Horace said. 


Gilan considered the statement. “You think they’ll keep after us 
then?” 


Horace nodded. “Don’t see why they wouldn’t. They lured us here 
for a purpose, and so far they haven’t accomplished it.” 


Gilan scanned the ground around them. The terrain here was similar 
to the side they had just left, with relatively open ground for a 
hundred meters or so, then thick trees. Forty meters from the river, he 
saw a line of low bushes—fifteen meters long and about chest high— 
that would provide concealment for a small group of men. 


“PIL keep four men here, under cover,” he said, indicating the 
bushes. “Once the Foxes get their nerve up and try to cross, we’ll do 
what we can to change their minds.” 


“And what happens when you leave?” Horace asked. 


Gilan shrugged. “With any luck, they won’t know that we’ve gone. 
TIl get the men to fall back one at a time, staying low until they reach 
the trees. If you leave some horses tethered there for us, we should get 
a head start on them.” 


Horace considered the plan. “That should work,” he said. “Without 
horses, they’re going to have to try to get ropes across the river so that 
their main body can cross. So the first men to cross will have to swim, 
carrying the ropes.” 


“And they should be easy targets,” Gilan agreed. “If we pick off 
three or four of them, the rest will be reluctant to try crossing. By the 
time they realize we’re gone, we should have a good lead.” 


“I assume you’ll be the last to leave?” Horace said. 


Gilan met his gaze evenly. “Of course,” he said. “I’m not going to 
ask someone else to stay behind. Besides, I’m the best shot, so it makes 
sense for me to stay till the end.” 


“Just checking,” Horace said mildly. In Gilan’s place, he would have 
done the same. Besides, as the Ranger said, it made sense for the best 
shot to be the last to leave. 


“You'd better get moving,” Gilan told him now, in a brisker tone. He 
gestured toward the far bank, and the small figures moving among the 
trees. “They won’t stay moping around over there forever.” He 
dismounted and strode quickly to where the archers were waiting. 


Most of them had stripped off their soaked outer clothing and were 
working in pairs to wring the water out. They looked up as he 
approached. 


“All right, get dressed and move out. Find the horses you were 
riding and mount up. Nestor, Clete, Gilbert and Walt, you stay with 
me. Have you all got full quivers?” 


Two of the men nodded. The others indicated their quivers. One had 
three shafts left. The other had five. “Right—collect more from the 
supply wagon. In fact, get extra for the rest of the men. On the 
double!” he snapped, and the two archers trotted off to the supply 
wagon, where two thousand spare shafts were stored in arrow bags. 


A few minutes later, Horace led the force into the tree line and 
turned to the west. Horses for the four archers who would remain 
with Gilan were tethered in the trees, out of sight of the far bank. 
Horace led Blaze into the trees and let the reins fall to the ground 
once they were in the shadows. The Ranger horse would wait there 
until Gilan came for her. Staying low to avoid being seen, he then 
returned to the line of bushes, where the others were waiting. They 
crouched in the cover of the bushes while he outlined the plan. 


“Stay out of sight,” he told them. “We don’t want them to know 
we're here until we start shooting. Then, one by one, make your way 
to the trees and follow the main party. Try to stay out of sight. I want 
the enemy to think we’re still here, even after we’re long gone.” 


The four men nodded. They grinned at one another. They were 
enjoying this fight. Usually a battle meant they stayed in a line and 
shot shaft after shaft into the air in a solid hail of arrows. It was fairly 
impersonal, and most of the time they couldn’t really see the effect 
their shooting was having. This encounter was different. They had 
seen their shafts taking down the men who were advancing on them, 
seen the havoc and uncertainty their shooting caused. 


And so far, they had been untouched themselves. 


“Might as well make yourselves comfortable while we’re waiting,” 
Gilan told them. “PI keep an eye on our friends across the river.” 


They settled down on the soft grass. Like all soldiers, they were 
experienced in taking any opportunity to rest. In the space of a few 
minutes, two of them were even snoring gently, their heads resting on 
their packs. Gilan looked at them and smiled. 


Nestor, the oldest of the group, saw the look. “They’ll sleep 
anywhere,” he said, grinning. “If they’d stopped halfway across the 
river, they probably would have dozed off there.” 


The sun was warm on their backs, and their clothes were quickly 
drying. Not that they’d be completely dry, of course, but they were no 
longer heavy and sodden. Gilan pulled his cowl up to put the pale oval 
of his face in shadow and crouched behind the line of bushes, finding 
a gap through which he could watch the far bank. 


A mayfly buzzed around his head. He was tempted to swipe at it but 
resisted the urge. The movement might be seen by the enemy. Instead, 
as it hovered close to his face, he screwed his lips up and tried to blow 
it away. The mayfly ignored the attempt. 


Time passed, and the faint noises of Horace’s group—the jingle of 
harness, rattle of weapons and thudding of hooves on the soft grass— 
gradually died away. The mayfly became more persistent, and in spite 
of himself, Gilan found his eyelids drooping heavily. He shook his 
head and changed his position into a less comfortable one, kneeling on 
one knee. Clete and Walt continued to snore softly. 


He saw movement across the river and came more upright, looking 
closely, although remaining concealed behind the bushes. 


A dozen or so men were advancing from the tree line, heading for 
the riverbank. They moved cautiously, expecting any minute to be 
assailed by a hail of arrows. As this didn’t happen, they became more 
confident. Initially moving in a crouch, they stood and began to move 
faster. Gilan, from his hiding place, could see that three of them had 
heavy coils of rope around their shoulders. He nodded to Nestor, 
indicating the two sleeping men. The old archer reached behind him 
and shook the two men gently. Experienced warriors that they were, 
they came awake without any undue noise, instantly ready for action. 


“They’re coming,” Gilan whispered. “Get ready.” 


The four archers slowly changed position until they were kneeling 
on one knee behind the covering bushes. They had each slipped an 
arrow from their quivers and had them ready on the bowstrings. They 
looked expectantly at the Ranger, now half concealed in the bushes, 
where he had moved forward for a better view. 


“Not yet,” he said softly. 


The three men carrying the ropes had reached the river’s edge. They 


shrugged the rope coils off their shoulders and began to attach the 
loose ends to anchor points on the bank—sturdy saplings or deeply 
embedded rocks. 


They stripped down to their undergarments and tied the ropes 
around their waists. 


“They’re going to swim the ropes across,” Gilan whispered. “We’ll 
wait till they’re halfway across and start shooting.” 


Watched by their comrades, who were crouched behind their shields 
on the bank, the three rope carriers waded into the river. One of them 
cried out in surprise as he felt the unexpected strength of the current. 
Then he recovered and continued to wade out. 


Within a few meters, they were shoulder deep in the water and 
forced to begin swimming. As soon as their feet left the bottom, they 
began to drift quickly downstream. But they were all strong 
swimmers, and Gilan could see they were making good progress 
across the ford. He selected the first man who had entered the water. 
He was obviously the strongest swimmer of the three and had gained 
a lead of several meters over the others. 


“Pll take the nearest one,” Gilan said, rising slowly to his feet. “You 
take care of the others.” 


His four archers also rose, their heads and shoulders now above the 
screening bushes. But they went unnoticed. Understandably, the men 
on the far bank were watching the swimmers, slowly paying out the 
rope behind them as they fought their way across the river. The fact 
that they had been unmolested so far had given them a false sense of 
confidence. 


Gilan brought up his bow and sighted on the leading swimmer. 
Beside him, he sensed the other shooters were doing the same. 


“Now,” he said softly, and released. 
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Maddie rode out early the next morning on Sundancer, heading for 
Warwick’s farm. Mindful of Cassandra’s instruction not to “disappear,” 
she had checked with her mother and ascertained that her Skandian 
guests wouldn’t be arriving before midday. 


“But that means you have to be back here by half past the eleventh 
hour,” her mother warned her. “I want to ride down to the dock to 
welcome them.” 


Maddie promised that she would be back well before that time, and 
went to saddle her horse. 


She rode through the portcullis and across the drawbridge, nodding 
a friendly greeting to the sentries there, who came to attention to 
salute her. Once she was in the parkland, she set Sundancer to a 
gentle canter, enjoying the wind in her hair as the Arridan loped 
across the neatly tailored grass, his hoofbeats sounding a dull tattoo 
on the soft ground. When she entered the forest, she had to slow down 
to a trot. The trees grew too close together here to permit any higher 
speed, unless in the case of a dire emergency. 


She whistled as she rode, and Sundancer, sensing her cheerful mood, 
tossed his head and shook his mane at her. She leaned forward and 
patted his neck. He was a good horse, but her mood was caused by the 
fact that she would be seeing Bumper. She hadn’t visited the farm in 
several days, and she was missing her shaggy little companion. 


“If it weren’t for him, you’d be my favorite horse,” she said, and 
Sundancer tossed his head once more at the sound of her voice. Unlike 
Bumper, however, he didn’t reply. 


Warwick was working in the barn when she rode into the farmyard. 
He had the big doors open to admit light and was repairing the leather 
traces on a plow. He strolled out to meet her as she dismounted and 
then tethered Sundancer to the post by the farmhouse door. 


“Morning, Maddie,” he said cheerfully. “Come to see Bumper, have 
you?” 


“That’s right, Warwick. And you, of course,” she added with a grin, 
which he matched. She had her Ranger cloak rolled up and tied 
behind her saddle. She took it down now, shook it out and swung it 
around her shoulders. The simple act of wearing it made her feel more 
positive, more confident. The cloak was a symbol of who she was and 
what she did. 


“Thought I’d scout around the area,” she said. “Has anything been 
going on?” 


Warwick screwed up his face thoughtfully before answering. “Not 
sure,” he said. “Barnaby Coddling at Coddling Farm says he thought 
there’d been people up at the abbey again the other night. But 
Barnaby’s inclined to imagine things. Once he hears there’s been 
activity there, he’s bound to think he’s seen it. Likes a bit of drama, 
does Barnaby.” 


“Maybe I should take a look,” Maddie said. She had loosened the 
girth straps on Sundancer’s saddle and was heading for the barn to 
saddle Bumper. “Can you feed and water Sundancer for me?” she 
asked. 


Warwick nodded. “Be pleased to,” he said. He had set down his tools 
and moved to where the Arridan was standing patiently. He rubbed 
the velvet nose. Sundancer snuffled and nuzzled his jacket, searching 
for the apple that was always there for a hungry horse. Warwick 
chuckled and fed it to him. 


In the barn, Bumper nickered a welcome to Maddie, his ears pricked 
and his eyes alert as he put his head over the half door to his stall. She 
fetched his saddle and bridle from their pegs and lifted the saddle up 
over his back. 


Where have you been? he demanded. He became quite touchy if 
Maddie left him to his own devices for too long. She patted his neck, 
then swung up into the saddle. 


“T’ve been busy,” she said softly. “I'll tell you about it when we’re 
out of here.” 


Well, that’s all very well, but I’ve been worried about you. Never know 
what might happen to you if I’m not around. 


“Sundancer would look after me,” she said, and Bumper snorted 
loudly, rattling his mane at her. 


Sundancer? That overbred excuse for a horse? What could he do if you 
got into trouble? 


“Sundancer has excellent bloodlines,” she told him. 


But he was unimpressed. All thoroughbreds tend to be hysterical and 
far too excitable for their own good—or for yours. 


Ranger horses, of course, were bred from many different bloodlines. 
The Corps horse breeders selected horses for their differing qualities— 
some for speed, some for stamina, some for intelligence—and bred the 
best of those qualities into the shaggy little horses they provided to 
the Corps. As a result, horses like Bumper, who was nothing if not 
outspoken, tended to be somewhat snobbish about the merits, or 
otherwise, of thoroughbreds. 


Maddie sighed. “No wonder some people call horses nags.” 


Bumper jerked his head up and lapsed into silence. She smiled to 
herself. She’d finally got the best of him in a verbal duel, she thought. 
And she’d been saving that quip for some time now, looking for a 
chance to use it. 


“Talking to someone?” Warwick asked as they emerged into the 
sunlight. 


She shook her head. “Just myself. Bad habit I’ve gotten into.” 


Warwick nodded understandingly. “First sign of madness,” he said 
cheerfully. He had a shrewd idea that Rangers talked to their horses. 
He’d heard Gilan do it several times. But it would never do to let on 
that he knew, of course. 


“PII take a look around up at the abbey,” she said. He waved a 
cheerful farewell to her as she urged Bumper into a trot and headed 
out of the farmyard into the surrounding forest. They were halfway to 
the abbey before Bumper relented and spoke to her again. He was a 
garrulous little horse, and he couldn’t stand to be silent for too long, 
even if he was pretending to be offended. 


What do you expect to find up here? he asked as they negotiated the 
steep track that led to the abbey. 


“Probably nothing,” she admitted. “Warwick didn’t place too much 
faith in the reports that there’d been people up here.” 


The ground around the abbey, a two-story stone building with a bell 
tower at one end, had been cleared of trees, leaving an open space 
roughly fifty-by-thirty meters. The wind was stronger up here on the 
hilltop, and the treetops bent and waved in the breeze. There were 
several pines among them, and the wind created that strange surflike 
sound that pines make as the wind passes through their branches. 


She twitched the reins lightly, and Bumper came to a stop. She 
surveyed the area. It seemed unchanged since the last time she had 
been here. 


“No sign of anything,” she said. The ground was hard and rocky, and 
she knew it had rained the previous night. That and the constant wind 
would remove any faint trace of tracks that might have been here. 
Any sign of activity would likely be inside the building. She swung 
down from the saddle, grunting slightly at the ever-present twinge in 


her hip as her feet touched the ground and took her weight. 
“Stay here,” she told the horse. He pricked his ears but said nothing. 


Even though she didn’t expect trouble, she had been trained to 
always be ready for it. She took her bow from the leather bow case 
fastened behind Bumper’s saddle, unclipped her quiver from the 
saddlebow and clipped it onto her belt. The bow and quiver stayed out 
at the farm with Bumper. A relatively powerful recurve bow and a 
quiver full of arrows fitted with warheads might create unwanted 
curiosity around Castle Araluen. 


She nocked an arrow to the string and advanced toward the abbey. 
The double doors were closed, although the left-hand one showed a 
gap of several centimeters between it and its neighbor. She tried to 
remember if it had been unlocked on her previous visit, but couldn’t. 


“Some Ranger you are,” she muttered to herself. It was her constant 
expression of self-criticism. She stretched her left leg out, placed her 
foot against the slightly open door and shoved hard. There was a loud 
creak from the rusty hinges as the door swung farther open. The 
stiffness of the rust in the hinges stopped it before it slammed back 
against the door frame, but it left an opening big enough for her to 
pass through. 


She waited, listening for any sound of movement inside. Her heart 
rate was up, and her breathing came a little faster. To enter the abbey, 
she’d have to expose herself in the doorway, silhouetted by the 
outside light. She’d be a perfect target for anyone inside. 


If there were anyone inside. 


Moving quickly and silently, she slipped through the opening, 
stepping immediately to her right to clear the doorway, filling the 
opening for only a second or two before she slipped into the 
concealing shadows inside the old building. 


Nothing moved, except for a few dry leaves that stirred in the open 
doorway, swirling around as the wind blew in. Gradually, her eyes 
became accustomed to the dimness and she searched the interior, 
ready for any sign of danger. But there was nothing. 


The abbey was a large single room, with a small choir gallery 
against the rear wall. The bell tower rose above this gallery. A rickety 
old wooden ladder provided access to the gallery, which stood three 
meters above the floor of the main room. The high arched ceiling 


provided the extra height required to accommodate it. There was a 
window set in each of the walls beside it. 


The door was set midway along one of the long side walls, so she 
could see both the gallery and the altar and pulpit. Several rows of 
pews were still standing in the church, but at least half of them had 
been taken by local inhabitants over the years. They were made of 
good-quality timber, and there was no sense leaving it here to rot. She 
guessed that if she inspected the farmhouses in the area, she’d find 
where the old pews had been converted to household furniture— 
settles, chairs, bedsteads and the like. 


The door creaked softly as a stronger-than-usual gust of wind moved 
it a few more inches on its stiff hinges. She realized she’d been 
holding her breath and let it out now in a long sigh. She lowered the 
bow and released the tension she’d held on the string. 


Then she saw the fox face. 


At first sight, it appeared to be nothing more than random scratch 
marks in the hard-packed earth floor. But then she realized that the 
marks formed a definite shape. It was upside down from her 
viewpoint, but as she moved closer, she made it out for what it was— 
a rough outline of a fox’s mask. It was on the floor between two of the 
surviving pews, and she guessed that it must have been scratched onto 
the hard earth with the point of a stick or a metal spike of some sort. 
Possibly the artist had been sitting on the pew idly passing the time, 
amusing himself while he waited for the meeting—if that was what 
had transpired here—to begin. 


One thing was sure. It hadn’t been here on her previous visit. 


“So...,” she said thoughtfully, “it looks as if something has been 
going on here after all.” 


She searched the rest of the floor and found no further sign of 
activity. But a fox’s face scratched into the earth was a good 
indication of who had been here. It was too big a coincidence to be 
anyone other than the Red Fox Clan. And as Will was fond of telling 
her, We don’t believe in coincidence. 


Satisfied that there were no further clues to what had been going on, 
she retraced her steps to the door, pulling it closed behind her as she 
went out, leaving it as she had found it when she arrived. 


Bumper raised his head curiously. Find anything? 


“Yes. It seems that Barnaby Coddling wasn’t imagining things,” she 
told him. “We’re going to have to come back here and keep an eye on 
the place.” 


Bumper flicked his tail at an errant horsefly. Suits me. 


Maddie stroked his neck idly as she considered her options. There 
was no way of knowing when the Foxes might meet here again. That 
meant she would have to keep a constant watch on the abbey, and 
that would mean slipping out of the castle each night via the tunnel. 


“Tm going to have to move you closer to the castle,” she said. “PIH 
find a spot for you where the forest begins.” She could be spending 
hours on watch at the abbey, and the thought of walking each night to 
get here didn’t appeal. And she could hardly ride Sundancer out and 
switch horses at the farm as she’d done today. She’d be seen leaving 
and arriving back. If people knew she was absent from the castle for 
hours each night, questions would be asked—by her mother, among 
others. 


“And I don’t have any answers for her yet,” she admitted to herself. 
“Just a vague hunch that something underhanded is going on.” 


She rode back to the farm, where Warwick had finished repairing 
the plow traces and was now replacing a broken hinge on the home 
paddock gate. 


“Don’t you ever have a day off?” she asked. 


He shook his head cheerfully. “A farmer doesn’t know what that 
means,” he said. “Find anything up at the abbey?” 


She told him about the fox face scratched into the floor. 


He rubbed his chin thoughtfully as she described it. “I never noticed 
that before,” he said. “Why would someone do that?” 


She shrugged. “I guess to pass the time while they were waiting. 
Anyway, I’m going to be coming out here for the next few nights to 
keep watch. I'll find a spot for Bumper closer to the castle. Can you 
lend me a bucket and a horse blanket for him?” She looked at the sky, 
with white clouds driven by the gusting wind. The rain seemed to 
have passed. “And a sack of oats if you have them,” she added. 


Warwick nodded and strode into the barn to collect the items she 
needed. As he handed them to her, he asked, “Want me to come with 


you to watch the abbey?” 


She shook her head. “TIl be better alone. Two of us will be twice as 
easy to spot. And I’m used to staying out of sight.” 


She swung up onto Bumper’s back and, leaning down, unhitched 
Sundancer’s reins from the post. 


“Pd better get back and meet those Skandians,” she said. 
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Leading Sundancer behind her, she rode Bumper into the forest and 
headed at a brisk trot toward the castle. She had surveyed the land 
around the castle over the past few days and had earmarked a spot 
where Bumper would be out of sight. 


It was a small glade set about twenty meters inside the forest, below 
Castle Araluen. There was a clearing about eight meters across, 
surrounded by thick-growing trees that would conceal it from anyone 
passing by. The trees would also provide shelter for her horse in the 
event that the weather turned bad—although Bumper was a hardy 
little animal and used to spending time in the open. Still, there was no 
need for him to be any more uncomfortable than he had to be, which 
was why she had asked to borrow a blanket for him. 


They reached the spot she had selected and she dismounted. She 
tethered Sundancer to a low-lying branch and then led Bumper 
through the foliage that grew up between the trees, shoving the 
thicker branches to one side. The Arridan whinnied uncertainly as 
they disappeared into the trees, and she called to him. 


“TIL be back. Don’t panic.” 
Thoroughbreds, Bumper sniffed. They’re so hysterical. 


She ignored the statement, looking round the clearing. It was an 
ideal spot for him, and she quickly unsaddled him, laying the saddle 
and bridle over a horizontal branch. She unstrung her bow, unclipped 


the quiver from her belt and slid them both into the waterproof bow 
case attached to Bumper’s saddle. She threw the blanket over his back 
and fastened the straps around his shoulders and under his belly. 


“That should keep you cozy,” she told him. He looked at her 
sidelong, and she gestured to a narrow gap between the trees on the 
side of the glade farthest from the castle. “There’s a stream through 
there, about five meters away,” she said. They could hear the water 
bubbling and splashing cheerfully. “And I'll leave you some oats. 
Don’t eat them all at once.” 


Bumper snorted. Such an injunction was beneath his dignity. She 
poured half the oats into the bucket and set it under a tree for him. 
Bumper was trained to eat sparingly. She knew he wouldn’t simply 
munch down the oats as soon as she was gone. And he would remain 
in the glade without needing to be tethered—except when he needed 
water. If there were any passersby, he would stay silent and 
unmoving. She didn’t like leaving him here when he could have been 
in Warwick’s warm barn, but there was no alternative. 


“Tll be back tomorrow night,” she told him. She and Warwick had 
discussed her plan to keep watch at the abbey, and they both agreed 
that it was unlikely the Foxes would gather there tonight—so soon 
after they had been there. Previously, signs of activity at the abbey 
had been at least five or six days apart. So, it would likely be close to 
a week before they reconvened. But to be on the safe side, she would 
begin watching the following night. 


“Tl take a quick look up there tonight just to make sure,” Warwick 
told her, and she had agreed to that. 


She patted Bumper’s neck, and he bumped his head against her 
shoulder affectionately. Then she slipped back through the trees, 
untied Sundancer’s bridle and swung up into the saddle. 


“Stay out of sight,” she called back to Bumper, and he whinnied 
briefly, which she took as Tell me something I don’t know. Then she 
touched her heels to Sundancer and trotted out of the trees and onto 
the open parkland. Once on clear ground, she touched him again and 
set him to a fast canter up the hill. 


He wasn’t Bumper, she thought, but he was an excellent horse. He 
had a smooth, easy gait and an exceptional turn of speed. She 
increased the pace to a gallop and he stretched out, covering the 
ground in long, easy strides, his hooves barely seeming to touch the 


ground. As she came closer to the castle, she saw her mother, 
mounted on her black gelding, waiting outside the walls at the end of 
the drawbridge. Dimon and another rider were with her, standing a 
few meters away. 


She reined in beside her mother, Sundancer scattering tufts of grass 
and clumps of mud as she did so. She laughed with the sheer 
exhilaration of the dash up the hill. 


Cassandra glanced meaningfully at the sun, almost overhead. 
“Youw’re nearly late,” she said. 


Maddie grinned at her. “Which means I’m on time—or even a little 
early,” she replied. 


Cassandra shrugged, then turned as a stable boy led a string of three 
ponies across the drawbridge and handed the lead rein to Dimon’s 
companion. All of the ponies were saddled, and, she noticed, all of 
them were quite elderly and docile. 


The young captain saw Maddie’s curious gaze and gestured to the 
horses. “They’re for the Skandians,” Dimon told her, answering her 
unasked question. 


“Couldn’t we find them something a little more lively?” she asked. 
One of them, a dappled gray, looked in danger of falling asleep in 
mid-stride. 


Her mother answered her. “Skandians aren’t keen riders,” she said. 
“They'll ride when they have to, but they’d rather not.” 


“You’re coming with us?” Maddie asked Dimon. 


He nodded. “Of course. I can’t let the princess ride off without 
protection—although I’d rather have a half troop.” 


“Two of you will be enough,” Cassandra said easily. “After all, I’m 
armed.” She tapped the polished wood hilt of the katana in her belt. 
“And Maddie and I both have our slings.” Like her daughter, 
Cassandra always carried her sling and a pouch of shot with her when 
she traveled anywhere. 


She paused for a second to make sure the trooper had the horses 
ready to move, then pointed to the northeast, the direction where the 
River Semath lay. “Let’s get moving,” she said. 


They proceeded at a gentle trot—the best pace the three tubby old 
ponies could manage, Maddie assumed. Halfway down the slope, they 
angled to the east. They rode into the trees, following a wide bridle 
path. After fifteen minutes, the trees began to thin out until they were 
riding on a clear grassy area, with only occasional growths. The river 
gleamed silver in the middle distance. It was wide and slow flowing at 
this point. From here, it wound down to the coast, some fifteen 
kilometers away. Inland, it cut back to the south, emerging by the 
picturesque village that lived under Castle Araluen’s protection, then 
disappearing into the wooded flatlands that lay in that direction. 


They reined in at the sturdy wooden jetty on the banks of the river. 
Cassandra stood in her stirrups, shading her eyes as she peered 
downstream. Half a kilometer away from their vantage point, there 
was a sharp bend in the river. As yet, there was no sign of the 
wolfship—Maddie assumed the Skandians would be in a wolfship. 


“There she is,” Dimon said, pointing. A small, graceful craft was 
rounding the bend, traveling at a considerable speed, in spite of the 
light wind. Maddie was surprised to see that it wasn’t a wolfship—at 
least not one like any that she had seen in pictures. 


It was smaller than she expected, with four oars on each side instead 
of the normal ten to fifteen. And the sail was a triangular shape, set 
along the line of the hull instead of a square sail set crosswise. As she 
watched, the ship reached the northern bank of the river and turned 
to the left to tack toward them. As its bow came round, she was 
surprised to see the triangular sail lose its taut shape and slide down 
the stumpy mast. In its place, another sail slid up on the downwind 
side, caught the wind and filled into a smooth, swelling shape. The 
ship, which had lost a little speed in the turn, accelerated once more, 
a distinctive white bow wave forming under its forefoot. 


A long banner rippled out from the tall sternpost and Maddie 
frowned. The device on the banner was a red hawk, stooping after its 


prey. 
“That’s your banner,” she said, slightly scandalized. 


To her surprise, her mother grinned. “Yes. Erak flew that banner on 
Wolfwind when he brought Will and Halt and me home. And Hal has 
continued the tradition, flying it from the Heron whenever he visits. 
They’re a cheeky bunch,” she added with a smile. She didn’t appear to 
mind that her personal insignia was being usurped. 


“Hal?” Maddie asked. She knew who Erak was. After all, he was the 
Oberjarl, the ruler of the Skandians. Everyone knew who he was. 


“Hal Mikkelson. He’s one of their most successful skippers—skirls, 
they call them. A brilliant navigator and shipbuilder. He designed that 
ship. Gilan sailed in it with them when they flushed out a band of 
assassins who were targeting me some years back.” 


Maddie wrinkled her nose. “It’s kind of small, isn’t it?” 


“It’s small. But according to Gilan it’s very fast and amazingly 
maneuverable. Something to do with the shape of the sail.” 


Dimon was watching the fast-approaching ship with interest. “So 
this is the famous Heron brotherband,” he said, almost to himself. 


“What’s a brotherband?” Maddie asked. “And how come this one’s 
famous?” 


“The Skandians train their young men in groups of ten or twelve,” 
Dimon said. “They learn to live together, fight together and handle 
their ships. A brotherband becomes the basis of a ship’s crew when 
they graduate. They stay together for life.” 


“And this one is famous,” Cassandra chipped in, “because they’ve 
traveled from one end of the known earth to the other. They pursued 
a pirate named Zavac down the Dan River to the eastern end of the 
Constant Sea. He’d stolen a precious artifact from Hallasholm, their 
capital. They caught up with him, sank his ship and killed him. After 
that, they fought and defeated the assassin cult I mentioned in the 
eastern part of Arrida. And they rescued a group of young Araluens 
who were taken by slavers in Socorro.” 


“They’re even rumored to have discovered a new land way to the 
west. But that’s probably a myth,” Dimon put in. 


Maddie noticed a slightly dismissive note in his voice as he made the 
last comment, almost as if he was reluctant to sing the Skandians’ 
praises too enthusiastically. 


Maddie turned her gaze back to the pretty little ship that was 
drawing up to the jetty. She heard a command shouted from the stern, 
and the sail suddenly collapsed and slid down the mast, crewmen 
hurrying to gather it in. The ship turned slightly to run parallel to the 
jetty, speed falling off her. She had almost stopped as she reached the 
structure. A tall figure leapt lightly ashore and passed a hawser round 


a bollard, looping it twice round the worn timber for purchase. He set 
his heels and slowly brought the ship to a halt. The bow swung in 
against the jetty, the impact absorbed by cane fenders that were 
hanging over the sides of the ship. Another crewman jumped ashore to 
do the same thing at the stern end. In the space of half a minute, the 
ship was secured snugly to the jetty. 


“Come on,” Cassandra said, grinning widely. “Let’s go say hello.” 


She slipped down from the saddle and strode toward the jetty. 
Maddie hastened to follow her. Behind them, Dimon paused 
uncertainly, then turned to his trooper. 


“Mind the horses,” he said, and dismounted, hurrying to catch up 
with the two women. 


“Stig!” Cassandra cried, holding out her arms to embrace the tall 
Skandian who had jumped ashore first. “Welcome to Araluen!” He 
engulfed her in an enthusiastic bear hug, lifting her off her feet. 
Dimon started forward, then stopped as he heard Cassandra’s 
delighted peal of laughter. 


“Put me down, you great ape!” she said. Eventually, the Skandian 
did, and she turned to beckon Maddie forward. 


“Stig, this is my daughter, Maddie. Maddie, this is Stig.” 


Maddie studied him with interest. He was tall and broad shouldered 
and athletic in build. He reminded her of her father in the way he 
moved—gracefully and always in balance. He was handsome, there 
was no denying it, with sparkling blue eyes, even features and a short, 
neatly trimmed blond beard and mustache. His hair was blond as well 
and cut short. He shook her hand, grinning as he saw her wary 
reaction. She wasn’t sure that he mightn’t envelop her in a bear hug as 
well. Although, on reflection, she thought that mightn’t be altogether 
too unpleasant. 


Cassandra continued with introductions. “Stig, this is Dimon, captain 
of my guard.” 


The Skandian stepped forward, smiling and offering his hand. 
Maddie was somewhat surprised to see Dimon hesitate momentarily, 
then take it. She put it down to his overprotective attitude toward her 
mother. 


“Good to meet you!” Stig said cheerfully. 


Dimon replied, a little stiffly, “Welcome to Araluen.” 


Maddie had no further time to reflect on Dimon’s awkwardness. Her 
mother was drawing her attention to two more of the Skandians, who 
were advancing up the jetty, their faces wreathed in smiles. 


“And here are two more old friends: Hal Mikkelson, skirl of the 
Heron, and Thorn, the biggest rascal you’re ever likely to meet.” 
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At the last moment, Gilan changed his point of aim. Somehow, it 
went against the grain to kill an unarmed, unsuspecting man—even an 
enemy. 


However, the swimmer had to be stopped and the target area he 
offered was small. Only his head and shoulders showed above the 
surface of the river. Gilan selected his right shoulder as an aiming 
point and released. 


He heard the other four bows shoot almost at the same time, 
following his lead. His arrow plunged down in a shallow arc and 
struck the lead swimmer in the right shoulder. The man let out a cry 
of agony and stopped swimming. Almost immediately, he sank 
beneath the water, only to surface again a meter downstream, 
churning the water to foam with his left arm and crying out in pain. 
His comrades on the riverbank stared at him in panic for a few 
seconds. Then, as his cries continued, they began to haul in on the 
rope, dragging him back toward the bank. He turned on his back in 
the water, feebly kicking with his feet, thrashing the surface, in an 
attempt to get back to the bank. 


The other archers didn’t have the luxury of choosing to wound their 
targets. Gilan was a superlative shot, and he could aim at the 
swimmer’s shoulder with confidence. His companions couldn’t hope 
for that sort of accuracy and the swimming men offered them only 
small targets. One of them was hit in the chest, the arrow plunging 
through the water almost unimpeded to strike him twenty centimeters 
below the surface. He cried out once, threw up his hands and sank 


without a further sound. The rope handlers hauled on his rope and he 
reappeared after a few meters, lying on his back, limp and unmoving 
as they pulled him back to the bank. 


The third swimmer yelled out in fear as three arrows whipped 
viciously into the water around him. One of them was close enough to 
graze his arm with its razor-sharp warhead, and blood started 
reddening the water around him. In response to his frantic cries, his 
companions began dragging him back through the water as fast as 
they could. A sizable wave built up around him as the current ran 
over his fast-moving body. Inevitably, some of it went into his mouth, 
and he began coughing and gagging. 


“Stop shooting,” Gilan ordered quietly. “Stand down.” 


There was no point in wasting further arrows. The swimmers had 
been turned back, and once again the enemy were in disarray. The 
men tending the ropes shouted to their comrades to cover them with 
their shields—a request their friends weren’t overly keen on fulfilling, 
since they planned to stay protected by the shields themselves. 


Seeing an opportunity to demoralize the men further, Gilan loosed 
an arrow at the group on the bank, targeting one of the rope handlers. 
The arrow hit him in the leg and he fell awkwardly to the grass, 
clasping both hands to the wound and appealing to his friends for 
help. They ignored him, working harder to drag the injured swimmer 
to the bank. As he rolled into the shallows, two of them dashed 
forward and, grabbing him by the arms, began to drag him backward 
toward the tree line, heedless of his cries of pain. 


The second swimmer, hit in the chest, was obviously dead when he 
grounded in the shallows. He made no move to rise, and his arms and 
legs moved weakly in the current. His rope handlers, after a moment’s 
hesitation, cut the rope attached to him and ran for the trees, one of 
them pausing to assist the man with the leg wound. The current 
continued to move the dead swimmer until he gradually drifted away 
from the bank and downriver. He rolled over once so that he was 
floating facedown. Then he was lost to sight as the river took him 
round a slight curve. 


The third swimmer, blood flowing down his arm, scrambled to his 
feet as he reached the shallows and splashed ashore. He wasted no 
time on his friends, setting out at a dead run for the safety of the trees. 
The rope trailed behind him, snaking through the long grass. Gilan 
sent an arrow hissing past his ears to speed him along. Surprisingly, 


the man found extra reserves of speed and redoubled his efforts to 
reach safety. 


Then the inevitable happened. The trailing rope snagged round a 
low tree stump and jerked tight, bringing him crashing to the ground. 
He rolled around frantically, yelling in fear and thrashing at the 
ground as he sought to cast the rope loose. Then, finally free, he 
lurched to his feet and took off again. 


The watching archers chuckled. Gilan narrowed his eyes, scanning 
the rope-handling party still on the far bank. Huddled behind their 
shields, they began to retreat slowly away from the river. He could see 
that they had no idea where the sudden hail of arrows had come from. 
None of them was looking at the row of bushes. They were all 
scanning the riverbank directly opposite them. 


He gave them a few more minutes as they retreated cautiously. As 
before, when no sudden hail of arrows eventuated, their confidence 
grew and they stood more upright, still with the shields in front of 
them as they backed away and began to move faster. 


“Walt, Gilbert, get going,” Gilan said. “Stay low and keep these 
bushes between you and them. When you reach your horses, walk 
them for the first twenty meters. Don’t suddenly gallop away or you'll 
be heard.” 


The two archers grunted their understanding and, staying in a 
crouch, duckwalked on their haunches away from the bushes, staying 
low until they were inside the tree line. Once he was assured they 
were on their way, Gilan resumed his watch on the far bank. 


The enemy were milling around the two injured swimmers, now that 
they had assisted them back to the tree line. The one Gilan had shot 
looked to be in a bad way. They laid him on the ground, and he could 
see several medical orderlies bringing a litter for him. As before, their 
leader raged impotently. But after several minutes, sensing the silent 
animosity of his men, he moderated his behavior, trying to be more 
conciliatory. 


Nestor, the senior archer, moved up alongside Gilan to watch, and 
chuckled quietly. “Think they’ll try again, Ranger?” he asked. 


Gilan shrugged. “I don’t know how they’d go about it. They’re sitting 
ducks once they get into the water, and they know it. He’ll have a 
hard time persuading them to try it again. The only thing I can think 
of is for them to try to cross wearing armor.” 


“They'll sink if they do,” Nestor replied. 


Gilan shrugged. “Maybe a heavy breastplate and helmet might keep 
a man on his feet,” he said. “If they can stop being swept away, it 
might give them a chance.” 


Nestor patted his quiver, where the feathered ends of his arrows 
rustled as he touched them. He withdrew one, fitted with a hardened, 
tapering bodkin point. 


“That is, until we put one of these beauties through his breastplate,” 
he said. Bodkin arrows were designed to penetrate armor. The archers 
carried a mixed selection of bodkins and leaf-shaped barbed warheads 
in their quivers. 


“True,” Gilan agreed. “They may not know we have armor-piercing 
arrows. We haven’t used them so far.” 


“Be another nasty shock for them, won’t it?” Nestor said. He 
sounded as if he was very pleased with the idea of surprising the 
enemy yet again. 


Gilan continued to watch the Foxes. Now that the first flurry of 
activity looking after the injured swimmers had passed, they appeared 
to be having an animated discussion. Faintly, the Ranger could hear 
shouted comments and voices raised in anger, although he couldn’t 
make out the words themselves. Whatever they were discussing, it was 
going to be a while before they could organize a further attempt on 
the ford. 


“Nestor,” he said, “you and Clete might as well get going. 
Remember, stay low until you’re in the trees. Then move off slowly 
once you’re mounted.” 


Nestor sniffed. “Happy to stay here with you if you like, Ranger,” he 
said. 


Gilan grinned at him. The old warhorse was enjoying this, he 
thought. But he waved him away. “I appreciate the offer, but you’d 
better be on your way. I can hold the fort here for a while longer.” 


“That’s true enough,” Nestor agreed. He had no misconceptions 
about Gilan’s skill. He knew the Ranger was a better shot—a far better 
shot—than himself or any of his men. And Gilan was fast. He could 
send a hail of arrows, all aimed shots, whistling through the air at the 
enemy, making them think they were facing three or four shooters. 


“All right, Clete,” Nestor said, turning to the other archer. “Let’s make 
a move. Stay low now.” 


Like the others, they crept out of the bushes while doubled down on 
their haunches to stay concealed. Gilan watched them go, then looked 
back to the Foxes. They were still debating, still moving around 
uncertainly. There would be no further threat from them for some 
time, he thought. He settled down to wait, wondering what they 
would try next. 


When they did make a move, his earlier prediction, spoken half in 
jest, turned out to be correct. A group of five men, huddled behind 
hastily constructed wooden man-high shields, advanced on the 
riverbank. Among them was a man wearing a helmet and metal 
breastplate, and carrying a smaller, circular shield. He was a squat, 
stocky figure, made even more so by the fact that he was wearing the 
armor. Gilan assumed that there was a layer of chain mail underneath 
the breastplate. He selected a bodkin point arrow from his quiver and 
waited. 


The small group stopped a few meters from the riverbank. Hastily, 
one of them wound the end of a rope around the armored man’s waist, 
tied it off, then retreated behind the makeshift shield wall. Another 
stayed beside the would-be crosser, protecting him with a long shield. 


The shield bearer walked with him to the water’s edge, scanning the 
far bank anxiously, trying to see some sign of movement, some 
indication that they were about to be shot at. Then, as the armored 
man slipped into the river and waded quickly forward until he was 
waist deep, the shield bearer skipped back to the relative safety of the 
shield wall behind him. 


The armored man now raised the small shield he carried, so that it 
covered his head and upper body. He steadied himself, testing the 
strength of the current as it pushed at him, then took a tentative few 
steps forward. 


It appeared that Gilan’s supposition had been correct. The weight of 
the armor and helmet helped stabilize him against the fierce tug of the 
current. But that was somewhat offset by the uneven nature of the 
riverbed. Three times in the first ten meters, he had to stop to regain 
his balance as the river threatened to topple him. Then he continued, 
walking slowly, testing each step. 


“Mind how you go,” Gilan said softly. “If you fall, they’re going to 


have to drag you out in a hurry.” 


Three more paces. The man swayed, then recovered. He advanced 
farther. He was now a third of the way across the river, the shield held 
up in front of his face and upper body. Gilan nodded in admiration. 
This was a brave man, he thought. He was also an intelligent one. 
Unlike those who had gone before him, he wasn’t growing 
overconfident when there was no sign of opposition. He continued to 
move deliberately, expecting a volley of arrows at any minute. 


Halfway across. 


Still he continued his steady, patient progress. Occasionally, as his 
footing became uneven, the shield would dip momentarily as he 
regained his balance. But it was impossible for Gilan to predict when 
this would happen, and there was never enough time to release a shot 
while the shield was down. He recovered quickly each time. 


Three-quarters of the way. 


The river began to shallow at this point and he crouched, staying 
low so that the water reached almost to his neck, with the circular 
shield protecting his exposed face and shoulders. 


On the far side, his companions shouted encouragement as they saw 
him wading closer and closer to the bank without any sign of 
resistance. Back in the trees, the rest of the Foxes joined in the chorus 
of support, cheering and whistling. 


He was in the shallows now, still crouching behind the cover of the 
shield. Gilan selected a second arrow from his quiver, holding it 
loosely between the fingers of his bow hand. Then, rising to his feet, 
he aimed and shot. 


The armored man was wading up the bank, water cascading from 
him, draining out of the metal breastplate. He stayed low, with the 
shield held protectively before him. 


Until Gilan’s first arrow hit it and knocked it sideways. 


The second shot was already on its way while the first was in the 
air. As quickly as the man tried to recover, bringing his shield back in 
front of his body, the arrow was even quicker. It slammed into the 
unprotected breastplate with the full force of Gilan’s massive bow 
behind it. At such a short range, the armor had no chance against the 
hardened steel point. It ripped through the breastplate and into the 


man’s body. 


He reeled back into the shallow water. As it reached up to his calves, 
it tripped him and he toppled backward into the shallows. The shouts 
of encouragement from the far bank fell silent as the Foxes watched 
their comrade lying still in the river. 


Gilan studied him carefully. He was weighed down by the 
breastplate, helmet and shield. The current didn’t seem to be moving 
him as it had moved the previous crossers. There was always the 
chance that he might be heavy enough to anchor the rope on this side 
and allow another swimmer to cross. 


Coming to a decision, Gilan loosed a volley of six arrows at the men 
on the opposite bank. The arrows rained down in rapid succession, 
thudding into shields and exposed limbs. It was too much for the men 
to bear. They had been lashed by these arrow storms twice before, and 
now they simply broke and ran. 


Knowing that all eyes would be on them for a few minutes, Gilan 
slipped around the end of the line of bushes and sprinted for the 
riverbank, drawing his saxe as he went. He stooped over the body of 
the armored man and quickly slashed the loop of rope around his 
upper body. The loose end of the rope floated away in the current. 
Satisfied, Gilan turned and ran back to the bushes. He’d wait awhile 
longer, then head out after Horace and the rest of the party. 


It would be some time, he thought, before the Foxes attempted 
another crossing. 
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Hal Mikkelson was a distinct contrast to his crewman Stig. He was 
slighter in build and not as tall, although he was well muscled and fit. 
His hair was light brown, worn long and tied back from his face in a 
neat queue. He was clean shaven and, Maddie noticed with interest, 
very handsome. His brown eyes were friendly as he reached to take 
her hand. 


“Princess Madelyn,” he said, and she took his hand. His eyes showed 
slight surprise for a second as he felt her firm grip. 


“Call me Maddie,” she said. 


He nodded, pleased with her lack of formality. Skandians didn’t go 
in for that sort of thing. She heard Dimon clear his throat, a 
disapproving sound. She assumed it was because of Hal’s casual 
approach. The skirl, as she now knew him to be, turned to Cassandra, 
a wide grin on his face. He relinquished Maddie’s hand and stepped 
forward to embrace her mother. Again, Dimon shifted his feet 
awkwardly. 


“Cassandra,” Hal said, “it’s good to see you again.” 


“And you, Hal. It’s been too long,” Cassandra said. When she was 
free from Hal’s embrace, she touched Maddie’s arm lightly and 
indicated the third Skandian. 


“This is Thorn,” she said, pausing before adding, “I’m not sure if I 
ever heard your second name, Thorn.” 


Thorn was unlike anyone Maddie had ever met. He was older than 
the other two, tall and heavily built—bearlike, she thought—though 
the bulk was all muscle, not fat. His iron-gray hair grew in wild 
tangles, and he had it set in two loose plaits. His beard and mustache 
were equally unkempt. His mustache, in fact, was uneven, one side 
being longer than the other by several centimeters. This was because a 
few days prior, working on tarring a seam on the ship’s deck, he had 
inadvertently gotten a large dollop of tar on the right side of his 
mustache. Unable to clean it off, he had simply taken his saxe and 
removed the offending section. 


Thorn was dressed in the leggings and sealskin boots that Skandian 
sailors habitually wore. And his upper body was covered by an 
amazing sheepskin vest. At least, Maddie thought it might have been 
sheepskin originally. Now it was covered with variegated patches, 
sewn on haphazardly wherever they were needed. Studying him, 
Maddie thought there might be more patches than original garment. 


His eyes were blue and had a far-seeing look to them. He seemed to 
view the world with a constant sense of amusement, and she found 
herself instinctively liking him. 


But the most notable feature of the man was his right hand—or 
rather, the lack of it. His arm ended halfway down the forearm, and 


the hand had been replaced with a polished wooden hook. He 
brandished it now in answer to Cassandra’s implied question. 


“It’s Thorn Hookyhand, Your Royalty,” he told her, grinning hugely. 
Thorn’s disregard for protocol and royal titles was even stronger than 
that of most Skandians. 


“Actually, he’s usually known as Thorn Hammerhand,” Stig told 
them. 


Maddie frowned. The wooden hook was substantial, but it didn’t 
look at all like a hammer. “Hammerhand?” she queried. 


Stig explained. “When we go into battle, he changes the hook for a 
huge club that Hal made for him. It fits over the end of his arm, and 
he can smash helmets, shields and armor with it.” His grin widened. 
“He’s terrible in battle.” 


“He’s terrible anytime,” Hal interposed, and all three Skandians, and 
Cassandra, laughed heartily. Hal indicated the ship moored a few 
meters away. 


“Come and meet the rest of the crew,” he said, adding to Cassandra, 
“They'll be pleased to see you again, Princess.” 


They crossed the jetty to the little ship, Hal assisting Cassandra 
down onto the bulwark and then the deck. Stig held out his hand to 
Maddie, but she didn’t notice, negotiating the gap from the jetty to 
ship’s railing easily, then stepping down lightly onto the deck. 


Thorn eyed her astutely. She wasn’t the usual simpering, giggling 
princess that you might expect, he thought. But then, of course, she 
was Cassandra’s daughter. Like her mother, she was slim and moved 
with an easy athleticism—aside from a slight limp, he noticed. His 
keen eyes noted the sling coiled neatly under her belt, and the pouch 
of lead shot. He also noticed that she had a sheathed saxe at her side 
—hardly the sort of thing one would expect a young woman at court 
to be carrying. 


Altogether, a fascinating character. 


As she met the other members of the crew and chatted with them, 
Thorn noted her easy confidence and self-assurance. She wasn’t 
daunted or overawed in the presence of this group of capable, tough 
men. She seemed quite at home in their presence, in fact. He also 
noted that the Herons seemed to react well to her, treating her as an 


equal, albeit one to be respected. 
There’s more to this one than meets the eye, he thought. 


Cassandra was looking round the ship, a slightly puzzled expression 
on her face. “Where’s Lydia? Is she no longer with you?” 


Stig offered a sad smile. “She’s still a Heron,” he told her. “But 
Agathe, the old woman who took her in when she first came to 
Hallasholm, is very ill. Agathe’s been like a surrogate mother to Lydia 
since she’s been with us. The healers don’t give her a lot of time, and 
Lydia thought she should stay with her this time, instead of coming on 
this trip.” 


“More’s the pity,” said the huge man who wore strange dark patches 
of tortoiseshell over his eyes. He had been introduced as Ingvar. “We 
all miss her.” 


Cassandra turned to her daughter, her disappointment obvious. 
“That’s a shame. I really wanted you to meet her. She’s an amazing 
woman, just as much a warrior as any of this lot.” 


She made an all-encompassing gesture that took in the rest of the 
crew. Her smile robbed the words of any insult, and several of them 
grunted assent. 


Thorn frowned thoughtfully. Why would Cassandra be so keen to 
have her daughter meet a girl warrior like Lydia? He looked at Maddie 
again. Ingvar had taken her for’ard and was showing her the workings 
of the Mangler, the massive crossbow that Heron had mounted in her 
bows. The young woman was studying the weapon with what 
appeared to be professional interest. 


There’s definitely more to her than meets the eye, he told himself for 
the second time. 


Cassandra led the way back to the jetty, Stig, Hal and Thorn 
following her as she stepped ashore. Maddie smiled a farewell to 
Ingvar. The dark tortoiseshell covers over his eyes were disconcerting 
at first, but once you became used to them, he was a likable character. 


“Tve organized a luncheon in the park outside the castle,” Cassandra 
said as she led the way to the horses. She stopped and turned back, 
looking at the ship. “The whole crew are welcome to join us, of 
course.” 


Hal shook his head. “Kind of you. But the lads can stay here. We hit 
a storm on the way over and there are a few repairs that have to be 
done—ropes spliced and rigging replaced.” 


“PII have food brought down to the ship, in that case,” Cassandra 
said. 


“Lots of it,” Ingvar called, and they all laughed. 


They mounted the horses. Hal and Stig seemed reasonably 
comfortable riding. Thorn showed a little more trepidation. He held 
the reins tightly in his left hand, looking warily at the sleepy horse he 
had been given. 


“You don’t like riding?” Maddie asked with a grin. 


“If it doesn’t have a rudder and a tiller, I don’t trust it,” the shaggy 
old sea wolf replied. “Besides, I can never find the anchor on one of 
these when I want to stop it moving.” 


“You'll have a bigger problem starting that one moving,” Maddie told 
him. He was riding the horse that had looked as if it could fall asleep 
in mid-stride. 


“That suits me fine,” Thorn replied between clenched teeth. 


Normally, the Araluens would have cantered easily back up the hill 
to the castle. Out of deference to their guests, they maintained a 
stately walk. 


“Heron looks in good shape,” Cassandra said to Hal. 


He smiled a little sadly. “Yes. But she takes a lot of maintenance 
these days. She’s feeling her age, I’m afraid. I suppose Pll have to 
build a new ship one of these days, but I can’t bear the idea of parting 
with her. This may be her last voyage.” 


“Speaking of which, what brings you here this time? The message I 
got said it was something to do with the archers we send you.” 


In a treaty arranged by Will many years before, Araluen sent a force 
of one hundred archers to Skandia each year to help protect them 
against the threat of the Temujai riders. In return, Erak provided a 
wolfship for the King’s use—in carrying messages and helping 
suppress smuggling and piracy along the coast. Another part of the 
treaty had been Erak’s agreement to stop raiding the Araluen coast. 


“Erak was wondering if we could increase the number of archers this 
year,” Hal told her. “Another twenty men would be welcome.” 


Cassandra raised her eyebrows. “Shouldn’t be a problem,” she said. 
“Are you expecting trouble of some kind?” 


Hal’s horse stumbled slightly over a protruding tree root. He 
instantly dropped the reins and gripped the pommel of his saddle in 
both hands. Cassandra smiled and gave him a few minutes to recover 
the reins and his equanimity. 


“He’s got four feet. Why can’t he stay on an even keel?” Hal asked. 


“You Skandians fascinate me,” Cassandra said. “You can walk 
around quite calmly on a ship heaving and plunging through four- 
meter waves for hours on end. But if a horse so much as sneezes, you 
think you’re in danger of falling off.” 


“You can trust a ship,” Hal told her. “Horses can turn nasty. And 
they bite.” He added the last darkly. Maddie, listening, wondered if 
there was a story behind that particular statement. 


“But to answer your question,” Hal continued, “we’re a little 
concerned about the Temujai. They’ve been sniffing around the border 
in the past few months, and Erak thinks they might be planning 
something. Their Sha-shan has never forgiven us for taking him 
prisoner years ago.” 


Cassandra looked at him with interest. “I didn’t know about that.” 


Hal grinned. “It’s quite a story,” he said. “Kept them quiet for some 
time, but now they’re getting restless again, and Erak would like to 
beef up the archers’ numbers. He’s offering you an extra supply of 
timber and hides in exchange. I’m authorized to negotiate the 
amounts.” 


“Tm sure we can sort out the details,” Cassandra said. “Although we 
may have to wait until Horace returns with the men he’s taken.” 


It was Hal’s turn to look disappointed. “Horace isn’t here?” 


She shook her head. “He’s gone north chasing down a bunch of 
nuisances called the Red Fox Clan,” she said. “He should be back 
within ten days or so.” 


“Pity,” Hal said. “We’ll probably be gone by then. By the way,” he 


added, “when we rounded Cape Shelter a few weeks back, we sighted 
a Sonderland ship crammed with soldiers and heading south. They 
haven’t bothered you, have they?” 


Cassandra shook her head. “Not that I know of.” 


Dimon, riding behind them, answered the question. “They were 
probably headed for Iberion,” he said. “We had dinner with the 
ambassador this week, and he said they were hiring Sonderland 
mercenaries to put down a revolt in one of their provinces.” 


Hal nodded. “No problem for you then,” he said. “In any event, once 
we’ve agreed on the changes to the treaty, and restocked the ship with 
provisions, we'll head back to Skandia.” 


“Speaking of provisions,” Cassandra told him, “we’ve planned a hunt 
for tomorrow. There are plenty of deer in the forest, and quite a few 
boar. And the lake is full of geese and ducks.” 


“That'll make Edvin happy. He’s always keen to replenish our stocks 
of fresh meat whenever he can.” 


“Tt’ll make Ingvar happy too,” Stig put in. “He’s always keen to eat 
it.” 
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Once he was away from the immediate vicinity of the riverbank, 
Gilan urged Blaze into a steady canter. By the time he caught up with 
the rest of the party, they were a few hundred meters from the old hill 
fort. 


“Any developments back at the ford?” Horace asked as Gilan rode 
up and drew rein beside him. 


“Nothing unexpected. Three of them tried to cross and we beat them 
back. That set them to thinking for a while as they realized how 
vulnerable they were once they were in the river. Then they sent one 
man wearing armor to try to get a rope across. He made it to the 


bank, but got no farther.” 
“You shot him?” Horace said. 


Gilan regarded him with an even gaze. “Well, I didn’t walk down 
and hand him a bunch of jonquils.” 


“What do you think they’ll do next?” 


Gilan paused. He’d been considering that while he was riding to 
catch up with the mixed force of cavalry and archers. 


“I think they’ll wait for nightfall,” he said. “It’d be harder to pick 
them off in the dark.” 


Horace glanced at the sun already dipping below the treetops to the 
west. “That gives us another hour at least,” he said. “What time is 
moonrise tonight?” 


“Somewhere between the sixth and seventh hour, I think. That’ll 
delay them even further. The moon would give us plenty of light to 
shoot by.” 


“If you were still there to shoot at them,” Horace said. 


Gilan nodded. “If we were still there to shoot at them,” he agreed. 
Then he gestured toward the ancient structure looming before them. 
“Let’s take a look at this hill fort.” 


As the name suggested, the fort had been built on the site of a 
natural feature—a low but steep-sided hill. A path spiraled around the 
hill, leading up to the summit, where a wooden structure had been 
built—a palisade of logs two meters high. There would be a walkway 
constructed inside it for the defenders. 


The sides of the hill were covered with long grass, making the hill 
difficult to climb—especially for men burdened with armor and 
weapons. Gilan had a mental picture of men slipping and stumbling as 
they tried to battle their way upward. They’d be badly exposed to 
arrows, spears, rocks and other missiles from the fortifications at the 
top. 


Horace gave the order for the archers and troopers to remain at the 
base while he and Gilan climbed the hill to survey the fort. He sent 
two troopers back down the path that led to the river to give early 
warning if the Red Fox Clan had managed to cross in pursuit. Then he 


and Gilan urged their horses up the narrow, winding path. 


Even on the path, the going was steep and difficult. The ground 
underfoot was packed earth, and the track followed the contours of 
the hill, spiraling upward. The path was three meters wide, and at 
irregular intervals there were barriers of rock and wood, designed to 
further delay an attacker’s progress. Eventually, of course, an 
attacking force could outflank the stone and timber barriers across the 
path. But it would take time for them to do so. 


They dismounted at the first of these obstacles and heaved the old, 
rotting panel that served as a gate to one side. 


“Should we man some of these?” Gilan asked. 


Horace shook his head. “We don’t have enough men. Better to hold 
the very top—make the Foxes climb all the way, then shove them 
back down.” 


They rode on, circling round to the far side of the hill, then 
returning once more, always angling upward, and passing two more 
barricades as they did. They circled the hill one more time and came 
to the end of the track. The very top of the hill had been dug out so 
that they were confronted by a sheer earth wall, a meter and a half 
high, that ran all the way round the hilltop. Above that, the timber 
palisade stood another two meters high. A heavy gate was set into it. 


They dismounted. Horace tethered his horse to a nearby bush, and 
they set about scrambling up the packed earth wall on their hands and 
knees. At their first attempt, they simply slid back down. Then Gilan 
drew his saxe and drove it into the hard earth to provide a secure 
handhold. Horace did likewise, and they gained the upper level 
beneath the palisade. 


They studied the gate. The timber was old and warped, but it 
appeared solid. There was no sign of rot. 


“Good hardwood,” Horace said appreciatively. “Lasts for years. 
That’ll keep them out.” 


“It appears to be doing the same to us,” Gilan observed mildly. 


Horace looked around, seeking some other form of entrance, 
although he knew there wouldn’t be one. Then he stepped close to the 
wooden wall, standing with his back to it, and held his hands cupped 
together at thigh height. 


“Come on,” he said. “TIl boost you up.” 


Gilan slung his bow around his shoulders and slid his quiver around 
to the back of his belt. Then he took a few paces forward and stepped 
up into Horace’s stirruped hands. 


As Gilan straightened his knee, Horace heaved upward and their 
combined thrust propelled the Ranger to the top of the wall. He 
hauled himself over the rough timbers, pausing with one half of his 
body inside the wall and the other outside while he studied the 
wooden walkway running around the interior of the wall. It looked 
solid enough, so he rolled himself over the parapet and dropped 
lightly to the old planks. 


“All okay?” Horace called from below. 


Gilan rose to peer over the top of the wooden wall, grinning. “Fine,” 
he said. “I'll slip down and raise the locking bar on the gate.” 


“Watch your step,” Horace cautioned him. “The timbers in there 
mightn’t be as solid as the walls.” 


Gilan waved acknowledgment and made his way along the catwalk 
to where he could see a flight of stairs leading down into the interior 
of the fort. He paused at the top to look around. The timber wall 
enclosed a circular area approximately twenty meters in diameter. It 
wasn’t a very large space, he thought, but it would be easier to defend 
with their small body of men. There were three large huts and one 
smaller one in the inner compound. They were constructed from 
timber and seemed the worse for wear. Originally, the roofs had been 
thatched, but the thatching had long since rotted away. The huts 
themselves, built from lighter timber than the fort, had deteriorated 
badly. They leaned and sagged precariously, looking as if one good 
push would send them crashing to the ground. 


He studied the steps for a few seconds, testing them with his weight 
before he committed himself. The stairway moved slightly under his 
weight, and two of the risers groaned and creaked as he made his 
cautious way down to ground level. 


“Have to repair them,” he muttered. But on the whole, he was 
relieved to see that the stairs were sound. Obviously, the defensive, 
utilitarian parts of the fort had been built to last, using solid 
hardwood. The accommodation huts were another matter. 


He hurried to the gate, where a heavy wooden bar was secured in 


two massive iron brackets. The brackets were rusted, but still sound. 
He lifted the bar and set it to one side. Then he laid hold of the handle 
on the door and heaved. It opened a crack. Then the old hinges 
screamed a protest and it stopped moving. 


“Give it a shove!” he called to Horace. He felt the tall warrior’s 
weight pushing against the door and redoubled his own efforts to pull 
it open. Reluctantly, the hinges succumbed to their combined efforts 
and the door groaned halfway open. Then it stopped completely. 


“Needs a bit of oil,” he said. 


Horace stepped inside, his eyes darting around as he took in the 
interior of the fort. “Those huts have had it,” he said, and Gilan 
nodded agreement. 


“Yes. They’re rubbish. But the wall and the walkway look to be 
pretty solid. The steps need a little strengthening but they look all 
right. In fact, it should suit us quite nicely.” 


Horace put his shoulder against the gate and shoved hard. It gave 
another meter, then stopped. “As you say, this needs some oil.” 


Gilan shrugged. “Do we want it to open any farther?” 


Horace shoved the door again and opened it an additional few 
centimeters. “We’ll need to get the horses inside,” he said. 


Gilan pursed his lips. He had forgotten that detail. Then a thought 
struck him. “How do we get them up that final vertical wall?” 


“By dint of much pushing and heaving and scrambling,” Horace told 
him. “If all else fails, we’ll dig out a ramp for them.” 


Dismissing the matter of the gate, he strode into the inner 
compound. He drew his sword and held it casually beside him. 


Gilan raised his eyebrows. “I don’t think there’s anyone here,” he 
said mildly. 


Horace inclined his head. “Never hurts to be sure,” he said. He 
stopped by the smaller of the huts. Its walls sagged and the roof 
timbers had largely collapsed. The door, warped and full of gaps, hung 
haphazardly by one hinge. He set his foot against the doorpost and 
pushed. There was a creaking of old timbers and a groan as the 
fastening pegs gave way, and the entire front wall crashed down in a 


cloud of dust and splinters. 
“That, of course, was the commander’s quarters,” Gilan said. 


Horace sniffed disdainfully. “I’ll make do with a tent,” he said. “In 
fact, we all will.” 


They took another ten minutes to explore the interior of the fort— 
not that there was a great deal to see. It had obviously been unused 
for many years. There was a well in one corner, close to the gate, 
surrounded by a low stone parapet and covered with a circular 
wooden hatch. When Gilan slid the old, rotting wooden cover aside 
and tossed a pebble down, they heard a splash of water far below. 
Horace leaned over the dark hole and sniffed the air. There was no 
smell of corruption or rot. He saw an old wooden beaker hanging on a 
frayed cord beside the parapet and carefully lowered it down, mindful 
that the cord could break at any time. He felt the beaker touch the 
water and moved the cord gently so that the container tipped and 
filled. Then he retrieved it, sniffed the half-full contents and tasted it. 


“Water’s clean,” he said. 


“That’s handy,” Gilan replied. He peered over the edge of the well’s 
parapet. He thought he could see a tiny circle of light reflecting from 
the black surface far below. He stepped back. There were four large 
barrels standing close by. He checked them but they were empty. 


“What are these for?” he asked. 


Horace shrugged. “Maybe for taking supplies of water to different 
points around the wall,” he said. He set the beaker down and looked 
around once more, satisfied with what he saw. 


“Well set up our tents in here,” he said. “Let’s bring the others up.” 


Gilan smiled. “You can do that,” he said. “PI stay here and keep 
watch.” 


Horace eyed him. “In other words, you don’t feel like going down 
that steep path and scrambling back up again.” 


Gilan held out his hands ingenuously. “You’re the commander. It’s 
your prerogative to lead the troops,” he said. 


Horace rolled his eyes. “As you say, I’m the commander. I could 
order you to do it while I take it easy up here.” 


“You know us Rangers,” Gilan replied. “We’re notoriously bad when 
it comes to obeying orders.” 


But Horace was already striding back toward the gate. 
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The hunting party assembled in the Castle Araluen courtyard the 
following morning, just as the sun was rising over the tops of the trees 
at the base of the hill. The three Skandians were already waiting when 
Maddie and Cassandra emerged from the keep tower. 


Maddie and Cassandra were accompanied by Dimon. He was armed 
with a hunting bow—a solid weapon but not as long or as powerful as 
the war bows carried by the castle’s archers or the Ranger Corps. The 
two princesses were armed with their slings, and each had a bulging 
pouch of lead shot at her belt. In case of emergencies, Maddie was 
also carrying a bow slung over her shoulder. With a draw weight of 
only forty pounds, it was not as powerful as the recurve bow she used 
as a Ranger, so it didn’t have the range and hitting power. But it 
would be useful enough for hunting. The sling wasn’t suitable for all 
forms of game, she knew. 


Dimon smiled when he saw the bow. “What do you expect to hit 
with that?” he asked. He had seen the standard of Maddie’s archery. 
Or at least, he thought he had. 


She shrugged. “You never know. I might get lucky.” 
He shook his head. “Not sure there’s that much luck in the world.” 


Stig and Thorn were both armed with heavy spears. Hal had a 
crossbow slung over his back. Cassandra had arranged for it to be 
fetched from the ship by the servants who took food to the rest of the 
Heron’s crew. 


“Good morning, gentlemen,” Cassandra said cheerfully, and they 
replied with a chorus of greetings. “I trust you slept well?” 


Stig grimaced cheerfully. “I find it hard to get used to the fact that 
my bed isn’t moving when I come ashore after a long voyage,” he said. 
“Although it feels as if it is.” 


Hal agreed with Stig. “It takes a while to get your land legs back. By 
contrast, when we’re on board the ship, it feels as if it’s not moving at 
all,” he said. “We’ll be rolling around as if we’re drunk for a day or 
so.” 


“Why is that?” Maddie asked. She had no experience of sailing or 
ships and was finding their observations interesting. 


The two Skandians shrugged. “Nobody knows,” Stig said. “It just 
happens that way. I guess we get used to the ship rolling, and when 
that’s not happening anymore, we somehow think it is.” 


The seventh member of the party was Ulwyn, a grizzled old forester 
who had hunted the woods around Castle Araluen for the past thirty 
years. He would act as their guide on the hunt, seeking out and 
following the tracks left by game—deer, rabbits and hares, and 
wildfowl. He carried a bow and had a long-bladed hunting knife in a 
scabbard on his belt. He was accompanied by his hunting dog, Dougal, 
a rather scruffy beast of indeterminate lineage, who lolled his tongue 
at them. Dougal was getting on in years, and he had a stiff rear leg, 
but that didn’t dampen his enthusiasm for hunting, fetching game and 
tracking. Ulwyn had known Cassandra since she was a girl and was 
totally devoted to her. He nodded a greeting as he joined them. 


“Morning, Yer Highness,” he said. 


Cassandra smiled at him as she leaned down to scratch Dougal’s 
floppy ears. “Good morning, Ulwyn. I trust you’ll be able to find us 
some game today?” 


He nodded several more times. “That'll be so, my lady. We’ll strike 
out down to the lake, where we should find geese and ducks.” He 
nodded at the sling coiled under her belt. “You should be able to bring 
down a few with that sling of yours. Then we’ll angle over toward 
Sentinel Hill. There’s been deer sighted there in the last few days.” 


“Sighted by whom?” Maddie asked. 


He grinned knowingly at her. “Why, by me, my young lady,” he 
said. 


She nodded to herself. She would have expected him to go out the 


previous day and search for the best hunting spots for them. 


Ulwyn looked around, making sure everyone was ready. “Shall we 
go?” 


Out of deference to the Skandians, they had elected not to ride. They 
walked across the drawbridge and headed downhill toward the forest, 
Ulwyn leading the way. The grass was still wet with dew, and looking 
behind them, Maddie could see the dark tracks they were leaving as 
they displaced the moisture from the grass. They passed the small 
grove that masked the entrance to the tunnel under the moat, and she 
surreptitiously studied her companions to see if anyone noticed 
anything unusual about the spot. Nobody did, of course. People had 
been walking past that hidden tunnel for years without seeing 
anything out of the ordinary. Ulwyn led them slightly to the right, and 
she was relieved to see they would pass well clear of the glade where 
Bumper was tethered. She doubted that anyone else would sense his 
presence, but she couldn’t be sure of Ulwyn. Or Dougal. 


She started suddenly as she heard the whir of Cassandra’s sling 
beside her, and the hiss of her shot as she let fly. A hare had broken 
cover in the grass ten meters ahead of them. It had barely reached half 
speed when the lead shot smacked into it and bowled it over. 


“Stay awake,” her mother told her. 


Maddie made an appreciative gesture with her hands. “Good shot,” 
she said, and the Skandians chorused their agreement. 


Cassandra smiled a little smugly, it has to be admitted. “Even with 
my faulty technique?” 


Maddie shook her head with a tired grin. She and her mother used 
totally different techniques with their slings, and Maddie had always 
held that Cassandra’s was less efficient, and slower, than her own. Her 
mother was obviously delighted that she had scored before her 
daughter, beating her to the shot. 


Ulwyn gathered the hare into his game bag and they moved on into 
the trees. 


“What’s wrong with Cassandra’s technique?” Hal asked. 


Maddie sniffed. “Just about everything. She makes up for bad 
technique with extraordinary good luck.” 


“Ha!” Her mother snorted and gave her a superior smile. 


Maddie held her tongue. We’ll see what’s what when we reach the 
lake, she thought to herself. 


But to her chagrin, when she and Cassandra let fly at two rising 
ducks, her shot grazed the tail of the one she aimed at, doing no more 
than knocking a feather loose, whereas her mother’s target dropped 
like a stone into the lake as her shot hit dead center. In spite of his 
stiff rear leg, Dougal bounded away, hurling himself into the lake and 
churning the water to retrieve the fallen bird. 


“Ha!” said Cassandra again, as Dougal dropped the duck at her feet. 


Maddie reddened but said nothing. Again, Ulwyn gathered the prize 
into his game bag. 


Thorn watched the byplay between the two women with 
amusement. “So,” he said to Maddie, “your mother whirls her sling 
around her head horizontally two or three times and then releases. 
You don’t do that. You let it fall back behind your shoulder, then you 
step forward and whip the sling overhead to release it.” He looked at 
Hal, who was always interested in the mechanics of weaponry. “Sort 
of like the way Lydia uses her atlatl, isn’t it?” 


Hal agreed. “No whirling,” he said. 


Maddie regarded them both, not sure if they were teasing her, and 
felt the heat rising in her cheeks. 


“It’s more efficient my way,” she said, trying to sound objective. “All 
that whirling and whirring wastes time and gives game a chance to 
escape—or an enemy to shoot first.” 


“I can see that,” Hal replied solemnly. 


“Yet,” said Cassandra, “here am I with a duck and a hare in the bag 
and you, with your superior method, have downed . . . how many? 
Oh, that’s right,” she said, “precisely none.” 


“The day isn’t over yet, Mother,” Maddie told her, speaking very 
precisely. 


They moved on from the lake—the other ducks and geese there had 
all taken flight, and it would be some time before they settled to the 
water again. The hunting party headed toward Sentinel Hill, and 


Maddie began to see signs that deer had passed this way recently. She 
didn’t let on that she’d seen the tracks—that would be a little out of 
character for a princess. But it was evident that Ulwyn had noticed 
them, and she saw him nodding contentedly to himself. 


He appeared to have missed something else, though, and she 
thought it might be important that he knew about it. She pointed to 
several long gashes in the bark of a tree, low down and close to the 
ground. 


“What caused this, Ulwyn?” she asked ingenuously. 


“Why, that was well spotted, my lady!” Ulwyn said. He went down 
on one knee and touched the slashes. Maddie could see from where 
she stood that the sap on the disturbed bark was dry. The marks were 
many hours old. 


Ulwyn looked up at her. “I saw these yesterday when I was 
scouting,” he said. “A boar did this, my lady.” 


She made her eyes widen. “A wild boar?” she asked breathlessly. 


The old hunter smiled grimly. “Well, we don’t have any tame ones 
around here, Lady Madelyn. But he’ll be long gone by now,” he said 
reassuringly. 


But Maddie had noticed something that the old hunter seemed to 
have missed. There were several more slashes on an adjacent tree, and 
the sap was still oozing wetly in them. 


“What about those?” she asked. 


Ulwyn looked, then frowned. “Hmm,” he said thoughtfully. “Those 
were made today. And not so long ago.” Then he raised his voice to 
speak to the rest of the group. “Eyes open, everyone. We don’t want to 
come upon this one without seeing him first.” 


Thorn had watched the interplay between the young princess and 
Ulwyn. He wasn’t taken in by her pretended ignorance. You knew 
perfectly well what those marks were, he thought. And you wanted the 
rest of us to be on the alert for the boar. 


Maddie turned suddenly and caught him looking at her. He grinned 
and tapped one finger along the side of his nose. She frowned at him, 
suspecting that he’d seen through her playacting, then shook her head 
and turned away. 


They moved on through the trees. Conscious that the boar might be 
close to them, and knowing that the sling would be virtually useless 
against it, she had coiled up the weapon and tucked it into her belt. 
Instead, she nocked an arrow to the bowstring and held the bow 
loosely, ready to shoot if necessary. Dimon saw the movement and 
smiled to himself once more, shaking his head. 


They were working in a large half circle, planning to return to the 
lake, where the ducks might have resettled. Hal sighted a small deer 
and shot it with his crossbow. It was a good shot. The little animal 
leapt into the air, ran half a dozen paces, then fell dead. Ulwyn 
quickly field dressed it, and Thorn and Stig tied its four legs over a 
stout sapling, carrying it between them. 


Maddie estimated they were halfway back to the lake when Dougal 
began barking frantically, and darted forward toward a dense thicket 
of bushes at the far side of the clearing they were crossing. The 
hunters stopped, startled by his sudden outburst. From the thicket, 
they could hear the movement of a large, heavy body crashing into 
the bushes and branches, and hear an enraged, threatening squeal. 


“It’s the boar!” Ulwyn yelled, then called to his frantic, near- 
hysterical dog, “Dougal! Back away now! Back away!” 


But Dougal paid him no heed. The old dog darted forward toward 
the thicket, shoving his head between the dense-growing bushes and 
barking nonstop. The noises from within the thicket increased, and 
then suddenly Dougal turned tail and retreated as a shaggy, dark 
figure erupted from the bushes and charged after him. 


The little dog tried to dodge, but his stiff back leg betrayed him, and 
he stumbled so that the boar was upon him. It butted its head into his 
ribs, and he squealed in fright and pain as the impact threw him 
several meters. 


The hunters began to move in. Stig and Thorn dropped the carcass 
of the deer and moved forward, spears raised. Hal brought up his 
crossbow, and Dimon nocked an arrow to his bow. Ulwyn was 
panicking, terrified that his dog would be injured. Luckily, the boar 
had not used its tusks so far. 


The boar dashed forward, and Dougal managed to leap awkwardly 
to one side, evading the slashing tusks. As the two animals moved 
round each other, one slashing and squealing, the other dodging 
awkwardly, none of the hunters had a clear shot or cast at the boar. 


Except Maddie. 


For three years, she had been trained to recognize and take 
advantage of a split-second opportunity. Now she had one as Dougal 
backed away and the boar hesitated, drawing back on its haunches 
and preparing for a final charge. She drew, sighted and released in 
one fluid movement. The arrow flashed across the clearing and 
thudded home, penetrating deep behind the boar’s left shoulder and 
tearing into its heart. 


The savage beast squealed once, reared onto its hind legs, then fell 
dead on the grass, its legs sticking out stiffly. 


Instantly, Maddie let out a panicked squeal of her own and let the 
bow drop to the ground in front of her. When the others realized 
where the arrow had come from, they turned to face her. But she was 
standing, shaking, her hands covering her eyes, and calling frantically. 


“What happened? What happened? Did I hit it?” 


Her companions heaved a collective sigh of relief. The tension went 
out of the clearing as they looked again at the dead boar. 


“You hit it all right, my lady!” said Ulwyn. “Killed it stone dead.” 
Stig and Hal echoed his words of praise. Dimon looked on in utter 
disbelief. 


Maddie took her hands from her eyes and looked at Ulwyn, wide- 
eyed. “I did?” she said in tones of total surprise. “But I had my eyes 
shut.” 


“She did at that,” said a voice behind her. “Had them shut tight the 
whole time.” 


It was Thorn. She realized that the old Skandian had been standing 
behind her and had likely witnessed the entire event—had seen her 
cool, disciplined handling of the bow, then her pretense at panic as 
she hurled it to the ground. She met his gaze now as Dimon knelt 
beside the boar and shook his head. 


“If that’s the case, that was the luckiest shot I’ve ever seen,” Dimon 
said slowly. 


As Maddie studied the old sea wolf, he let one eye slide shut in a 
surreptitious wink. If you don’t want ’em to know, I’m not saying 
anything, the movement said. 


They circled back to the lake, with Dimon and Hal carrying the boar 
and Stig and Thorn with the deer between them. They’d be hard put 
to carry any more large animals, and Hal looked appreciatively at the 
two carcasses. 


“Edvin will be pleased,” he said. “That’s plenty of fresh meat for the 
trip home.” 


They added to their bag at the lake, with Cassandra bringing down 
three more ducks and Maddie accounting for a goose and a mallard. 
Dougal, thoroughly chastened now, brought the birds ashore for them. 


“And there’s tonight’s dinner taken care of,” Cassandra said with a 
satisfied smile. 


They dined on roast goose that night in the refectory adjoining the 
kitchens. The rest of the Heron’s crew were summoned to join them, 
and it was a festive and cheerful occasion, marred only slightly by the 
fact that Dimon hurriedly excused himself, on the pretext of duty. 
Maddie noted again that he seemed somewhat uncomfortable around 
the Skandians. She puzzled over it for a few minutes, then dismissed 
it. Hal and his crew were excellent company—boisterous and cheerful, 
with a fund of exciting stories to tell. If Dimon chose to be prickly 
around them, that was his problem. 


They were demolishing a fig pudding after the main meal when a 
servant entered and spoke quietly to Cassandra. She listened, then 
pointed out Hal. The servant moved down the table to where the skirl 
was waiting expectantly. 


“Captain Hal, there’s a messenger here for you. He’s a Skandian and 
he says it’s urgent.” 


He nodded toward the door leading to the stairway, where a figure 
could be seen waiting just outside. Hal glanced interrogatively at 
Cassandra, who nodded. Then he beckoned to the waiting man. 


“Come in,” he said. And, as the newcomer moved out of the 
shadows into the light, he recognized him. “Is that you, Sten 
Engelson?” 


“Yes, Hal. It’s me all right.” 


Hal turned to Cassandra and explained. “Sten is the first mate on 
Wolfbiter.” 


“Wolfbiter?” Cassandra said. “Isn’t she the—” 


“The current duty ship, yes,” Hal told her. “Jern Icerunner is her 
skirl. We spoke with Jern two days ago when we reached the mouth 
of the Semath, where she was patrolling.” He turned his attention 
back to Sten. 


“Is there a problem?” he asked, although as he said it, he realized 
that Sten would hardly be here if there wasn’t. 


“Wolfbiter is damaged, Hal,” Sten said. “She went onto Barrier 
Rocks, south of the Semath. A rogue wave picked her up and dumped 
her heavily. Jern managed to get her to the beach, but he thinks her 
back might be broken. He wants you to take a look before he decides 
to abandon her.” 


Stig leaned toward Maddie and said in a low aside, “Hal is an expert 
shipbuilder as well as a skirl. If Wolfbiter can be repaired, he’ll be able 
to tell them.” 


Hal was rubbing his chin. “I’d best go and take a look,” he said. 
Then he turned to Cassandra. “We’ll leave straightaway, my lady,” he 
said. “That way, we’ll just catch the outgoing tide. I don’t like the idea 
of the duty ship being out of action any longer than it has to be.” 


Cassandra nodded. “Neither do I, with this Red Fox Clan disrupting 
things,” she said. “How long do you think you'll be?” 


Hal paused, screwing up his eyes while he considered the problem. 
“A week, maybe ten days at the most. If we have to abandon her, I’ll 
need to bring her crew back with us—and we'll need to provision the 
ship for the trip home. We can finalize the details for the archers then 
too,” he added as an afterthought. 


“Pll have the papers ready to sign, Hal. And I’ll have the boar and 
your deer salted and ready to go as well,” Cassandra said. 


Hal nodded his thanks, then turned to his crew. “Right, lads, we’d 
better be moving. The tide won’t wait for us, and it'll be hard rowing 
if it turns.” 


There was a clatter as benches were pushed back from the table, and 
the Heron’s crew rose to their feet and began making their way toward 


the door. 


Stig paused halfway and turned back, reaching across the table to 
tear a leg from the carcass of the goose. He ripped a large chunk off 
with his teeth and grinned at Maddie. 


“T never waste good food,” he said. 


Hal snorted derisively. “You never waste any food,” he said. “Now 
let’s get moving.” 
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By dint of much pushing, pulling and swearing, they got the horses 
up the last part of the hill and into the fort. The supply wagon was a 
different matter. The vertical wall was too high and too steep, and 
Horace was disinclined to waste time building a ramp for the wagon. 
In the end, he had it unloaded and left it on the path below the gate. 


“Tf the Foxes try to mount an attack, we can always push it over the 
edge and let it run down on them,” he said. 


While Horace had been bringing the rest of the force up the hill, 
Gilan had discovered the use intended for the barrels. There were four 
drains dug along the front wall of the palisade, two on either side of 
the gate, spaced five meters apart. He experimented by pouring a 
bucket of water down one of them. A minute or so later, he saw a 
stream of water spurt from the edge of the path. 


“If we pour water down them, it’ll wet the grass slope below the last 
section of path,” he told Horace. “That’ll make it even harder for the 
enemy to climb.” 


Horace nodded, grinning at the ingenuity of the original designers. 
He had the barrels moved so that they stood by the four drains, then 
set a party of men to filling them with water. Initially, the old dried- 
out seams leaked profusely. But as the water soaked into the staves 
and expanded them, the leaks slowed to a trickle. 


Night fell and the men lit cooking fires. The supply wagon had 
carried bags of grain for the horses. If they rationed it carefully, it 
would last a week or so. The horses would be hungry, and their fitness 
and strength would suffer. But they were unlikely to be mounting a 
cavalry charge while they were in the fort. 


Horace posted sentries around the walls, with strict instructions to 
wake him if there was any sight or sound of the enemy arriving. He 
considered it unlikely, however. 


“If you’re right,” he told Gilan, as they sat by a small fire nursing 
mugs of hot coffee, “they will have waited for nightfall to cross the 
river. My guess is that they would have camped on the meadow by the 
river for the night. They’d hardly want to go blundering through the 
forest in the dark in case we were waiting in ambush for them.” 


“Maybe that’s what we should have done,” Gilan suggested, but 
Horace shook his head. 


“Night battles are too risky. Too many things can go wrong. We 
might thin their numbers out, but we could lose a lot of our own men. 
And we don’t have a lot to lose.” 


“So we wait here for them.” 
“We wait here for them, and see what they have in mind.” 
“You think they’ll attack?” Gilan asked. 


Horace looked deep into the fire before he answered. “I think so,” he 
said. “They’ll have to test our strength at least once. But they’ll take a 
lot of casualties if they do. My guess is, once they’ve tried, they’ll pull 
back and surround the hill. We don’t have enough men to mount a 
frontal attack on them, so we can hardly break out.” 


“Which means if we don’t get help, we’ll be bottled up here,” Gilan 
said thoughtfully. 


His friend nodded. “And I’m beginning to think that’s what they’ve 
had in mind all along.” 


Gilan frowned. “What makes you think that?” 


“There are a lot more of them than we expected,” Horace replied. 
“And they’re better organized than we were led to believe—and better 
armed. Maybe this whole thing was designed to get us out of Castle 


Araluen, and leave the garrison weakened.” 


Gilan took a deep sip of his coffee and thought about what Horace 
had said. “That makes sense,” he said at length. “But Araluen is a 
tough nut to crack, even with half the garrison missing. Dimon is a 
good man, and of course, Cassandra has been in her share of fights 
over the years. If there’s an attack, they’ll be able to hold out.” 


“I suppose so,” said Horace. But he didn’t sound happy about the 
prospect. “And in the meantime, we’re stuck here, sitting on top of a 
hill and out of the way.” 


Neither man said anything for a few minutes, and then Horace 
added, “And nobody knows we’re here.” 


The enemy column arrived an hour after first light. Horace and 
Gilan stood on the catwalk inside the palisade, peering down the hill 
to the flat land below as the files of men marched out of the forest and 
formed up on the open grassland. 


“There’s a few less than there used to be,” Gilan remarked. 


Horace grunted. “Still more than a hundred and thirty of them. They 
still outnumber us more than three to one.” 


Three officers rode forward, stopping at the base of the hill, where 
the track began its sinuous path upward. Gilan could make out the 
leader from the day before in the center. The white bandage and sling 
on his right arm stood out in the early morning light. The man urged 
his horse forward and started up the steep spiral path, shading his 
eyes with his unwounded hand and peering up at the fort high above 
him. 


“Think he knows we’re here?” the Ranger asked, not really 
expecting an answer. 


But Horace gestured to the smoke from their cooking fires, thin gray 
columns that rose unwaveringly in the still morning air. “Oh, he 
knows all right,” he said. He glanced across the fort, making sure 
there were lookouts on all four walls, ready to keep an eye on the 
enemy leader as he spiraled upward, with the other two officers 
following his lead. 


The three riders pushed on, leaning forward in their saddles against 
the slope, and disappeared from sight around the first curve in the 
track. Horace called to a sergeant on the west wall. 


“Got them in sight, Sergeant?” 


The sergeant waved acknowledgment. “In sight, sir. Still coming 
up!” 


A few minutes later, his opposite number on the rear north wall 
raised a hand. “Enemy in sight, sir! Still climbing!” 


Then, as the three riders continued up and around the hill, a similar 
warning came from the eastern wall. There were five men stationed at 
each wall, three troopers and two archers. As the enemy came into 
sight, one of the archers on the east wall held up a hand. 


“Try a shot, sir?” he called. 


But Gilan motioned for him to stand down. The enemy leader would 
be within long bowshot now. But he would be aware of the danger 
and would certainly have his shield in position to intercept any arrows 
from above. 


“Save your arrows,” Gilan called back. 
The archer shrugged, a little disappointed. 


Gilan turned to Horace. “Pity Maddie’s not here with her sling. A 
lead shot bouncing off his helmet might give him pause.” 


Horace grunted noncommittally. He didn’t share Gilan’s wish that 
Maddie were here with them. This was a dangerous situation and not 
one he wanted his daughter to be involved in. 


“Coming into sight now, sir!” called the lookout at the eastern end 
of their wall, and within a few seconds, the trio of riders appeared 
around the bend. They were on the second-top tier of the path. One 
more pass around the hill would bring them up to the top level. 


“Get ready to put a warning shot past his ear,” Horace said, and 
Gilan stepped forward, drawing an arrow from his quiver. 


“That’s far enough!” Horace shouted. 


A second later, Gilan drew back and released. The arrow hissed 
down, passing within half a meter of the Fox leader’s face. He jerked 


hurriedly on the reins and brought his horse to a stop. As Gilan had 
predicted, his long, triangular shield was deployed on his right side— 
the side facing the fort—covering most of his body and legs. His head 
was covered by a full-face helmet. He reached awkwardly with his left 
hand, now holding the reins, and pushed up his visor. 


“Pll give you one chance to surrender!” he shouted. His voice was 
surprisingly high-pitched, although that might have been because of 
the tension he was feeling. “One chance only!” 


“And then?” Horace replied. 


The man gestured to his troops, at the base of the hill. “You can’t 
hope to escape!” he said. “We outnumber you four to one. You’re 
stuck here on this hill.” 


“And we’re quite content to stay here,” Horace told him, although, 
after the thoughts he’d expressed earlier, that wasn’t true. “If you have 
so many men, why don’t you come and drive us out of here?” His best 
chance was to goad the enemy into making an attack. The hill was an 
excellent defensive position, and Gilan’s archers could decimate any 
attacking force. 


“T’ve got a question for you,” the Fox leader shouted, anger evident 
in his voice. “While you’re twiddling your thumbs up here, what do 
you think is happening at Castle Araluen?” 


Horace’s expression darkened. That was what he had been worried 
about. He was being held here, unable to do anything constructive, 
and Castle Araluen was left vulnerable to attack. But he wasn’t going 
to play into the enemy’s hands by debating that position. 


“T’ve got a question for you,” he called in return. “How are you 
planning to get back down that hill?” 


The rider was stunned into silence for a second or two. 


In a quiet voice, Gilan spoke to the two archers on the south wall. 
“Archers, forward.” 


The two archers stepped forward to the edge of the palisade. Below 
them the rider saw the two heads appear above the wooden wall, their 
bows in plain sight. His horse snorted, sensing his sudden fear, and 
tried to rear. He held it in check, cursing it. Then he called to Horace. 


“You can’t shoot me! I came here for a parley!” 


Horace smiled grimly. “I didn’t invite you,” he said. “And I don’t see 
any flag of truce. I’m perfectly within my rights to order my men to 
shoot.” 


The Fox leader, having got his horse under control, was backing it 
nervously down the path. If he turned, his shield would be on the 
downhill side, exposing him completely to arrows from the wall. He 
would have to switch the shield to his left arm again, and that would 
be a slow, clumsy movement, with his right arm injured and 
bandaged. 


Gilan knew that Horace would never order his men to shoot at a 
virtually helpless man—even an enemy. 


“Might save us some trouble if we did kill him,” he suggested 
mildly. 


But Horace shook his head. “Someone else would take command,” 
he said. “And he might know what he’s doing.” 


“So we let him go?” Gilan asked. He had been trained by Halt, who 
had no false illusions about honor or fair treatment for an enemy. So 
far as Halt was concerned, if you had your enemy at a disadvantage, 
you didn’t let him off the hook. 


Horace turned a hard look on him, knowing what he was thinking 
but refusing to be swayed from what he knew to be right. 


“We let him go,” he said. Then he added: 


“For now.” 
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Life at the castle went back to its uneventful routine after the 
departure of the noisy, irreverent Skandians. Maddie found herself 
wishing that they had stayed longer. They had brought a breath of 
fresh air to the castle. 


However, she had work to do, and the following evening she set out 


to keep watch at the old abbey. 


She waited till the castle had settled down for the evening, then 
crept surreptitiously down to the cellars. As before, she took a full 
lantern with her. She also took her sling and her saxe, and she wore 
her Ranger cloak over her normal daywear of jerkin, leggings and 
boots. 


She let herself into the concealed chamber at the end of the cellar, 
pausing to light her lantern from one of the lamps that were kept 
burning there. She eased the concealed door shut behind her, 
confident now that she would be able to open it on her return the 
following morning. 


Then, holding the lantern high, she set out down the sloping, uneven 
path that led under the moat. Knowing what to expect this time, she 
was unfazed by the dripping water that ran down the tunnel walls as 
she passed beneath the moat. 


As before, she felt the tunnel angling upward as she passed beneath 
the moat and out onto dry ground once more. There were still bundles 
of roots hanging through the ceiling of the tunnel, and she used her 
saxe to clear them away. She’d almost certainly be passing through 
here again on subsequent nights, and she didn’t enjoy the sensation of 
having them suddenly loom out of the darkness and clutch at her face 
and hair. 


This time, with only dim starlight outside, she didn’t see the circle of 
light shining as she approached the end of the tunnel, and it came as 
something of a shock to reach the tangle of bushes at the exit. 
Realizing that her lantern would shine like a beacon in the dark, she 
quickly extinguished it before exiting the tunnel. She pushed the 
bushes back into place across the entrance, concealing it from outside 
view, then set off down the hill to the spot where she’d left Bumper. 


Conscious that there were lookouts posted on all the castle walls, 
she moved carefully, in a half crouch, making use of all available 
cover. She also kept her camouflaged cloak wrapped around herself 
and her cowl up. 


In the dim light—the moon was yet to rise—it was highly unlikely 
that anyone would notice the indistinct figure moving slowly and 
silently through the knee-high grass of the park. Still, she breathed a 
sigh of relief when she reached the tree line and disappeared into the 
concealing shadows there. She stood upright and made her way to the 


hidden glade where Bumper was waiting for her, his ears pricked. He 
had obviously heard her coming, but, as he had been trained to do, 
remained silent until she spoke first. 


“Pleased to see me?” she asked, rubbing his silky nose and handing 
him the carrot he knew she would be carrying. He nickered softly, 
then crunched the carrot contentedly. She glanced around the small 
clearing. Everything here seemed to be in order. His feed bag hung 
from a branch, and when she checked it, she saw it was still half full. 
The water bucket was nearly empty. She’d fill it when they returned. 
He could always make his own way to the small stream nearby, of 
course. But she preferred to leave water handy for him. 


Quickly, she saddled him and swung up into the saddle. Her bow 
was in its bow case, strapped to the saddle. She took it out to check 
that it was undamaged and the string was still firm, with no sign of 
dampness or unraveling. Satisfied that all was well, she slid it back 
into the bow case. Then, touching her heels lightly to Bumper’s sides, 
she set out down the twisting game trail for the abbey. 


She dismounted when they were twenty meters from the clearing 
where the abbey stood, and left Bumper behind as she crept silently 
forward through the trees. 


There was no sign of anyone in the clearing, and she turned her 
head this way and that, listening carefully for any sound, any hint that 
there were people inside the abbey. 


Nothing. 


She walked back to Bumper and held her finger to her lips, then 
pointed to the ground at his feet. The message was clear: Be silent and 
stay here. He tossed his head in acknowledgment, and she turned to 
creep back to the abbey. 


There was open ground for fifteen meters between the edge of the 
forest and the building. She felt an almost overwhelming temptation 
to cross it slowly and furtively, but that wouldn’t serve any purpose. 
Slow movement wouldn’t conceal her from any potential observer. 


Taking care to make no noise, she stepped lightly across the clear 
ground until she was beside the door. She noted that it was now 
closed, yet she remembered leaving it slightly open last time she had 
been here. 


Could have been the wind, she thought, but she doubted it. It was 


more likely that someone had closed the door behind them. And that 
meant that Warwick’s informant had been right. There had been 
people here recently. 


Question was, were any of them still here? 


Only one way to find out, she thought. Leaning forward, she pushed 
against the door with her left hand, her right hand touching the hilt of 
her saxe. 


The door gave easily. Someone had obviously oiled it. And that 
indicated that they planned to use the abbey again in the future. She 
let it swing open, hanging back and waiting to see if there was any 
reaction from inside. 


Again, nothing. 


Drawing her saxe, she stepped quickly through the door opening and 
moved to one side, out of the doorway. There was no sound from the 
abbey. No challenging voice. No urgent scuffling of feet as someone 
moved to take cover. She waited until her eyes were accustomed to 
the gloom and peered around, searching the interior in sections. 


There was no sign of anyone. 


Aware that she had been holding her breath, she let it out in a long 
sigh and re-sheathed her saxe. 


The old farmer who had reported seeing people here had said he 
had seen them around midnight, and Warwick’s previous observations 
agreed with that timing. That meant she had at least an hour to wait 
to see if anyone turned up. She moved down the body of the church 
and climbed the rickety stairs to the choir gallery. From there, she’d 
have a good view of the entire building and still be able to remain 
concealed. 


She settled down on the floor beside the front bench in the gallery, 
behind the solid timber balustrade, made herself as comfortable as 
possible, and settled in to wait. The moon had risen now and was 
shining at an oblique angle through the window set beside the gallery. 


She woke with a start, realizing that she must have dozed off. She 


looked at the window. There was no sign of the moon, yet she knew it 
had risen. She had been awake when that had happened, watching the 
pale silver light flood through the window across the interior of the 
old church. Cautiously, she raised her head, making sure the abbey 
was still deserted. 


“Fine Ranger you are,” she said, thinking of the scathing rebuke she 
would have received from Will for falling asleep on watch. On the 
wall opposite the gallery window was a high slit in the stonework—no 
more than an arrow slit, really. She looked at that now and could see 
the moon’s light sending a narrow, high-angled shaft across the 
building. The moon had risen, passed across the church and was now 
descending on the far side. She estimated that she had been asleep for 
at least two hours. 


At least she could be confident that there had been no sign of the 
Red Fox Clan while she had been asleep. 


“Tm not so dopey that I could sleep through the noise made by a 
whole bunch of people gathering there below me,” she said. But it was 
scant comfort. The unavoidable fact was, she had fallen asleep while 
she was supposed to be on watch. 


She rose now, stretching her cramped limbs. She had slept with her 
head at an angle, without any proper support, and her neck ached. 
She rolled her head and shoulders, trying to ease the stiffness, but 
without much success. 


She climbed down the ladder stairs to the floor of the abbey and 
headed for the door. She made one last inspection to make sure that 
the building had remained unoccupied and there was no sign that 
anyone else had been in here in the past few hours. Nothing seemed to 
have changed, and the rough sketch of the fox mask was still in place. 
She checked around the doorway, but there was no sign of the dust 
and dirt there having been disturbed, no sign of footprints anywhere. 


“Just as well for you,” she muttered. Even though she was sure there 
was nobody else around, she checked carefully before she left the 
abbey, then moved quickly across the open ground to the shelter of 
the trees, where Bumper waited patiently for her. 


Fell asleep, did you? he asked, and she wondered how he knew. 
“Just resting my eyes,” she said. “Just for a few minutes.” 


Ha! She knew she could never fool her horse, so she said nothing, 


resigned to letting him have the moral victory—yet again. She swung 
up into the saddle and turned his head for home. There was no point 
in waiting here any longer. All reported sightings of activity at the 
abbey had taken place before midnight, and she judged it was well 
after that now. 


“We'll just have to come back again tomorrow. And the night after 
that if necessary,” she told Bumper. 


So long as you get a good night’s sleep, he replied. 


She chose to ignore him. 
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For the next two nights, Maddie kept watch in the abbey, but with 
no result. There was no sign of the Red Fox Clan, no sign of any 
movement in the forest around the old abbey. No sign of anything. 


She wondered briefly if she should tell Cassandra of her suspicions, 
but decided against it. Not yet, anyway. 


She wasn’t completely sure why she didn’t want to tell Cassandra. 
Possibly, she realized, her mother would quiz her about how she was 
leaving the castle at night without being seen or challenged by the 
sentries. And that would lead to her revealing the existence of the 
tunnel under the moat, which her mother would want to examine and, 
being a mother, would probably put off-limits. Besides, once 
Cassandra knew about the tunnel and explored it, it was inevitable 
that others would learn of its existence, and Maddie wasn’t ready for 
that to happen yet. 


Additionally, she had in mind an incident that had taken place 
eighteen months previously. She had been convinced that she had 
stumbled upon a robber’s lair in the forest close to Redmont. But when 
she had sounded the alarm and led a patrol of the castle guard to the 
spot, the robbers had turned out to be innocent tinkers. She didn’t 
want to risk the same embarrassment this time. She was determined to 
make sure of her facts before she involved other people. 


It would be better to have something definite to report. 


On the fourth night, Maddie waited in her room until the castle had 
settled for the night. It took a little longer than usual. For a start, 
Cassandra had wanted to talk when they were having their usual 
after-dinner coffee together. Then, for some reason, there was a lot of 
movement in the castle, with a lot of people on the stairs and in the 
public rooms. Once things had calmed down, she crept quietly into the 
cellar and made her way through the tunnel again. 


You’re late. Bumper’s tone was mildly accusatory as she made her 
way into the little clearing where he waited for her. 


“I dozed off,” she explained. “It’s fine for you—you can sleep all day 
if you want to.” 


Sleep is overrated, Bumper told her. It occurred to her that he found 
quite a few things overrated. 


“Only for those who can sleep all day,” she replied. She saddled him 
quickly and mounted, moving off through the trees at a brisk trot to 
make up lost time. They were familiar with the track now and could 
move more freely. They reached the abbey and she dismounted, 
leaving Bumper in the trees. There was no need to instruct him to wait 
now. He knew the routine. 


Take care. He sensed that she was becoming accustomed to having 
nothing happen at the abbey. That could lead to inattention. 


“I will,” she replied, and ghosted through the trees to the edge of the 
clearing where the old stone church stood. As before, she stopped and 
listened before gliding silently across to the entrance. The previous 
night, she had placed a leaf in the doorjamb as she closed it. It was 
still in place, telling her that nobody had entered the abbey in her 
absence. She opened the door and slipped inside. 


She didn’t need to pause to let her eyes accustom themselves to the 
dimness now. The interior of the building was familiar to her, and she 
made her way quickly to the stairs up to the gallery. 


As she had done on the previous three nights, she sank to the floor 
in front of the first pew, concealed from the body of the church by the 


solid oak balustrade at the front of the gallery. Previously, she had 
pierced a hole in the paneling with the point of her saxe. This gave 
her a way of viewing what was going on in the church without 
revealing herself. 


She settled herself, finding an uncomfortable position where the arm 
of the pew dug into her back. She had discovered that this kept her 
awake as she sat, unmoving, for several hours each night. She checked 
the moon position. It was considerably higher tonight than it had been 
originally, shining down through the gallery window at a steep angle. 
It wouldn’t be long before it passed over the building and shone down 
through the— 


Below her, she heard the door ease open. Someone was here. 
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Instinctively, even though she knew she was concealed from anyone 
in the body of the church, Maddie shrank down even lower behind the 
wooden balustrade. She could make out a number of voices, talking in 
low, conversational tones. And she could hear the shuffle of multiple 
feet on the floor of the abbey below. 


Cautiously, she placed her eye to the small hole she had drilled in 
the wooden board that formed the front of the balustrade. She had to 
move her head to find the optimum viewing position, but once she did 
that, she could see that the church was beginning to fill with people. 


They shuffled in—fifteen to twenty of them, she estimated—and 
took their places in the front four rows of pews, before the old 
wooden pulpit where the abbot would have read their sacred lessons 
to them when the abbey was a functioning church. The last three rows 
of pews were left empty, and she breathed a sigh of relief. She had 
experienced a sudden jolt of panic as she wondered if this mysterious 
congregation might decide to occupy the gallery as well as the main 
church itself. That, she thought, would have been awkward in the 
extreme. 


The mumble of conversation continued, although she couldn’t 


distinguish any individual remarks. Chances were, it was mere 
inconsequential chatter. Occasionally, she heard suppressed laughter, 
which seemed to bear out the theory that the speakers were merely 
catching up on events with each other. 


Her eye, glued to the spyhole, was beginning to water as she 
strained to see beyond its limitations and get a better sight of the 
people below her. She leaned back, rubbing it with the back of her 
hand, and blinking several times to clear it. Then she leaned into the 
spyhole once more, choosing a different angle so she could see more. 


She started as a sudden flare flashed below her. Switching her angle, 
she looked to where one of the people had struck a flint on steel, 
sending sparks into a small pile of tinder. As she watched, he blew, 
and a tiny tongue of yellow flame blossomed. It grew larger as more of 
the fuel was lit. Eventually, the small flame was held to the oil-soaked 
body of a torch. There were a few seconds where nothing seemed to 
happen, and then the flames took hold on the torch, feeding on the 
oil. A yellow light filled the abbey, and there was a murmur of 
satisfaction from those around the torchbearer. 


Several other men, all holding torches, crowded close and lit them 
from the first flaming brand. The light inside the abbey grew stronger, 
and shadows leapt grotesquely across the walls. Now she could get a 
clearer view of the people who had entered. 


They were all male—or at least, all the ones she could see were. 
They were dressed in everyday clothing—breeches, jerkins and cloaks. 
And they were all armed, with a variety of swords, long knives, axes 
and spears. 


On their heads, they wore strange caps, and it took her a few 
minutes to realize that they were made from fox fur—more correctly, 
from the masks of foxes. 


The eyeholes were dark and empty, but the ears and snouts were 
still in place, sitting on top of the wearers’ heads. From above, they 
appeared like a small troop of foxes bobbing around below her. The 
overall effect was a little grotesque, and she shivered. 


She was now in no doubt that she had infiltrated a meeting of the 
mysterious Red Fox Clan. 


The door, which the last person to enter had closed to seal out the 
cold wind, was suddenly pushed open and the subdued chatter of 
voices died away, leaving an expectant silence. She heard the firm 


strike of heels on the hard flagstones as someone entered. She shifted 
her head this way and that, trying to get a clear view of the doorway 
and the new arrival. But her limited field of vision through the 
spyhole didn’t allow it. 


Finally, deciding to take the risk, and reasoning that the upper level 
of the abbey was in relative darkness compared with the torchlight 
below, she raised her head above the level of the balustrade for a brief 
glance. 


A tall figure, clad in a full-length, fur-lined red cloak, was striding to 
the lectern in front of the assembled group. His face was concealed in 
the shadow cast by his cowl so she couldn’t make out his features. But 
there was something vaguely familiar about him—about the way he 
moved and stood. Will had taught her to pay attention to body 
language and the way a person held himself. 


It’s the hardest thing to disguise, he had told her. You can change your 
features and your clothing. But the way you move will all too often give 
you away. To this end, he had instructed her in small subterfuges, like 
putting a pebble in one shoe, or building up the heel of one boot to 
alter her gait when she moved. Or of intentionally holding her 
shoulders and head at an angle different from the norm. 


You have to be particularly aware of this, he had told her. You have 
that slight stiffness in your hip that defines the way you move or stand. 


So she watched the newcomer carefully. There was definitely 
something familiar about him, she thought. He moved with an easy, 
athletic grace. He was obviously a warrior—she could see the long 
sword in a scabbard at his left side. The hilt was visible, projecting 
forward from beneath the cloak. And the tail of the cloak was held up 
at one point, where it draped over the end of the scabbard. 


She lowered herself slowly back behind the balustrade—any sudden 
movement might draw his attention. He was almost directly in front of 
her now, and she could see him easily through the spyhole. He stood 
behind the lectern. Slight movements of the cowl showed that he was 
scanning the assembled audience from side to side. After a minute or 
so, he made a discreet hand gesture toward someone in the church, 
obviously signaling them to open proceedings. 


A deep voice intoned from the space underneath Maddie. “All stand 
and hail, Vulpus Rutilus.” 


Vulpus Rutilus. She recognized the form of the words as being in the 


ancient Toscan language. Before she had been recruited into the 
Rangers, she had studied it at Castle Araluen, hating every minute of 
it. 


Now, however, she recognized those two words from her long- 
distant lessons. 


Vulpus Rutilus. Red Fox. The leader of the cult was obviously 
assigned this title. There was a general shuffling of feet as the men 
below her stood. The leader remained unmoving at the lectern while 
they rearranged themselves. Then, in a loud chorus, they spoke. 


“Hail, Vulpus Rutilus! Hail, leader of the Red Fox Clan!” 


There was a rustle of movement, and through the spyhole, she saw 
the group all raise their right arms, held straight, above shoulder 
level, in the traditional ancient military salute of the Toscans. Their 
leader raised his own right hand in reply. 


“Hail, members of the Clan. Hail Red Foxes.” 


His voice was muffled by the cowl, but her heart froze as she 
recognized it. Then, after a few seconds, he swept back the heavy cowl 
so she could see his face in the torchlight, and she knew for sure who 
he was. 


Vulpus Rutilus, leader of the Red Fox Clan, was none other than 
Dimon, her mother’s trusted commander of the guard. 


Stunned by the realization, she dropped back from the spyhole into 
the narrow space between the gallery's front pew and the balustrade, 
leaning against the rough stone wall of the abbey for support. 
Vaguely, she heard the sound of shuffling bodies as the Foxes took 
their seats once more, waiting for their leader to address them. How 
could Dimon, of all people, be a traitor? He was a trusted officer in 
the castle guard. He was even said to be a distant relative. Maddie had 
a deeply ingrained sense of loyalty and honor, and it simply made no 
sense to her for such a person to be a turncoat—to abrogate his 
position and his responsibilities so badly. 


Then, as he spoke further, she began to understand. 


“For some weeks now, you’ve been gathering here with your men, 
traveling from all corners of the kingdom,” Dimon said. “Now the time 
for action has come. Tomorrow, we will launch our attack on Castle 
Araluen.” There was a murmur of surprise from the assembly. They 


obviously hadn’t been expecting this. She put her eye back to the tiny 
hole drilled through the balustrade and saw him holding up his hands 
for silence. Gradually, the voices died away. 


“I know. I know. This is sooner than we had planned. But conditions 
for the attack are favorable, and I believe we are ready.” He looked 
around the faces before him, making sure that everyone was paying 
attention, then continued. 


“The plan to lure Sir Horace and the Ranger Commandant away 
from the castle has been more successful than we had expected,” he 
said. 


Maddie felt her heart skip a beat. The plan to lure them away? So it 
had been a ruse to remove Cassandra’s two most experienced and 
renowned warriors, and half the garrison, and prevent them from 
playing a hand in the defense of the castle against the Red Fox Clan. 


“They are currently trapped in an old hill fort on the northern banks 
of the Wezel River. Our Sonderland allies have them surrounded. They 
are effectively out of action.” 


“Lord Vulpus, how long can the Sonderland mercenaries hold 
them?” a voice asked. 


The tone was respectful, and Dimon nodded at the speaker, 
acknowledging it as a fair question. “Indefinitely. But knowing Sir 
Horace and the Ranger, I expect they will try to break out. If they do, 
they will almost certainly be overwhelmed and killed by our superior 
numbers. But it would be a bad idea to underestimate those two. On 
the slim chance that they might survive, I want to have occupied 
Castle Araluen. We all know what an impregnable stronghold that is. 
They can destroy themselves against the walls of Araluen while we sit 
safely inside.” 


He paused, his gaze traveling round the room. “Of course,” he 
continued, “we won’t have to assault the castle. You will all be 
disguised as members of the garrison. I have uniforms outside for you 
and your men. You will form up under my command and we will 
simply march into the castle. Nobody will try to stop us. Once we’re 
inside, we’ll have the remaining garrison outnumbered. We’ll kill 
them, and the Princess Regent, and take control. Then we’ll spread the 
rumor that the princess was murdered by assassins from the Red Fox 
Clan, in spite of our efforts to save her. Once we’re inside the castle, 
I'll remain masked so that the staff and servants don’t recognize me. 


“With Duncan and his immediate family out of the way, I will be the 
next in line to the throne. I am related to the royal family, as you all 
know. It’s a distant relationship, but a perfectly legal one—and one I 
can prove. Best of all, from our point of view, I’m a male heir. The 
people will accept me. After all, I will be seen as the heroic victor over 
the Red Foxes. Then, once I am in power, I will rescind the law passed 
by my ancestor and restore the law of male succession to the throne of 
Araluen. Male succession only,” he added with grim emphasis, and 
there was another murmur of agreement. 


“What if the Ranger Corps rises against you?” It was the same voice 
that had spoken before, and Maddie had the sudden realization that 
this conversation had been orchestrated to raise and then demolish 
any possible objections to Dimon’s plan. 


“Why should they? They won’t know of my association with the 
Clan, and I will be the legitimate heir to the throne. There'll be 
nobody to tell them otherwise. We’ll simply claim that a loyal group 
remained trapped with me in a section of the castle, and we 
eventually broke out and defeated the Red Fox members— 
unfortunately too late to save Cassandra.” 


“There’s always the young princess.” This was a new voice, and 
several others called out, agreeing. 


“Madelyn? She’s a flighty young girl. And she’s in the palace with 
her mother. I expect she’ll suffer the same fate.” 


Maddie smiled grimly. Without her willing it, her hand touched the 
sling coiled under her belt. For a moment, goaded by his derisive 
reference to her, she was tempted to rise from her hiding place and 
place a lead ball between his treacherous eyes. Then sanity prevailed. 
Throwing away her own life wouldn’t help matters. 


“What about the King?” another voice called. 


Dimon made a contemptuous gesture. “He’s weak and sick. Pd say 
he doesn’t have much longer for this earth.” 


Maddie felt a prick of tears at the description of her grandfather. 
And at Dimon’s scornful dismissal of him. The leader of the Red Foxes 
was going to pay for this, she told herself. 


“We heard there were Skandians in the castle. Will they take a hand 
in all this?” This was yet another voice. 


Dimon replied with a nod. “They’ve gone,” he said. “That’s why I 
want to act now. They’ll be gone for at least four or five days, maybe a 
week. They might have helped Cassandra—but if we act now, we'll be 
in control of the castle by the time they return. And, like Horace and 
Gilan, they’ll have no idea that we were behind the princess’s death.” 


Maddie found herself nodding slowly. This explained Dimon’s 
antipathy toward the crew of the Heron. He had seen them as a 
possible obstacle to his revolt. A dozen tough, battle-hardened 
Skandians under the command of a resourceful leader might well 
throw his carefully planned coup off balance. 


“Are there any more questions?” Dimon was asking. He looked 
around the room, searching the faces before him. There was no reply. 
“In that case, we’ll adjourn this meeting. We’ll assemble tomorrow at 
noon in the forest below Castle Araluen. Collect your uniforms 
outside. We’ll simply march up the hill, across the drawbridge and 
into the castle. Kill anyone who shows any resistance.” 


There was a stir of movement from below, and Maddie rose 
carefully, intent on getting one more look at the conspirators before 
the meeting broke up. It might be handy to be able to recognize some 
faces the next day, she thought. Dimon, of course, she would know. 
But she might need to be able to identify the other ringleaders. 


As she cautiously drew herself up to peer over the balustrade, she 
supported herself with one hand on top of the wooden rail. 


But the old timber was rotten and worm ridden, and as she put her 
weight on it, a piece broke away beneath her hand with a splintering 
crack. Two dozen pairs of eyes turned toward the sound, and she 
dropped back out of sight. In the sudden panic of the moment, she 
forgot her training, forgot the need to move slowly. And the sudden 
movement betrayed her presence. 


Below her, she heard Dimon shouting. 


“The gallery! There’s someone up there! Get him!” 
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They had been in the old hill fort for three days before the Red Fox 
Clan launched their attack. 


An hour after dawn, Gilan was patrolling the walls, as was his 
custom each morning, when he heard the sound of whistles and bugles 
coming from the enemy camp. The Fox troops had set up tent lines at 
the bottom of the hill. Now their men were pouring out of them and 
forming up on the open space between their camp and the beginning 
of the winding track that led up to the hill fort. 


“So they’re moving at last,” said a voice from close behind him. 


He turned quickly to see that Horace was there. “Looks like it,” he 
replied. He glanced around the walkway and saw a group of archers a 
few meters away, watching the preparations below with interest. His 
senior archer was among them. 


“Nestor!” he called, and as the man looked up, he said, “Over here, 
please.” 


The grizzled archer walked smartly to him, knuckling his forehead 
as he drew close. 


“Looks like they’ve made up their minds, Ranger,” he said. The 
small garrison of the hill fort had been wondering when the Foxes 
might gather sufficient courage to attack. 


“Indeed it does. Deploy your men, Nestor. My guess is the enemy 
will use the spiral track until they’re close to the top, then try to come 
up the grass slope for the last of the climb.” 


Nestor nodded. He’d come to the same conclusion. 


Gilan continued. “Problem is, we won’t know which part of the hill 
they’ll choose for the final assault until they’re committed.” 


“Makes sense for them to attack here at the main gate,” Nestor said, 
jerking his thumb toward the gateway before them. “It’s a shorter 
climb up the grass slope here, and there’s no way through the wall on 
any of the other sides.” 


“You’re probably right. But let’s put five archers on each wall, just to 
keep an eye on them. If they try to come up the grass slope, they’ll be 
sitting ducks. Rapid shooting from five men should slow them down 
until reinforcements arrive. And if they make their way round to this 
side, the men from the other walls will have time to reinforce us 
here.” 


“Tl get on it right away,” Nestor said. He touched his forehead 
again and turned away, calling orders to his men and shouting down 
into the courtyard below to summon the remainder of his small force. 


“That’s good thinking,” Horace said. He had been listening while 
Gilan issued his orders. “I’ll put two troopers with your men on each 
wall as well.” 


He turned and walked away, calling for the lieutenant in command 
of the cavalry troop. As word of the impending attack spread among 
the garrison, the yard below became full of men hurrying to their 
stations on the wall, or buckling on armor and weapons. There was 
almost a sense of relief among the garrison now that the fight was 
finally about to start. The uncertainty of waiting for the enemy to 
attack had been grating on their nerves for the past two days. 


Gilan smiled grimly as he remembered an old saying: Waiting for the 
fight is worse than the fighting itself. 


He checked his own equipment, making sure his quiver was full of 
arrows and his saxe and throwing knife were loose in their scabbards. 
Then he set the end of his bow on the planks and, using his foot as a 
brace, bent the stave while he ran the string up to slip into the notch 
at the top of the bow. He flexed the bow once or twice, making sure 
the string was securely set and that the string itself was in good 
condition, with no sign of fraying or unraveling. 


It was an automatic reaction and quite unnecessary. Rangers were 
trained to keep their equipment and their weapons in perfect 
condition at all times. Still, he remembered Halt telling him many 
years ago, It’s the time you don’t check when something will go wrong. 


Satisfied that he was ready, he moved up to the wall once more. He 
heard the sound of running feet and felt the vibration through the 
planks of the catwalk beneath him. Glancing round, he saw the small 
groups of archers and troopers running to take up their positions on 
the other three walls, spacing themselves out to cover the widest area 
possible. 


On the south wall, where he stood, was the largest concentration of 
defenders. Five archers and himself—that should provide a suitably 
lethal storm of arrows—and the remaining cavalry troopers formed a 
strong defensive line along the wall. As he watched, he saw Horace 
detailing six of the latter to empty the ready water barrels down the 
drains by the gate. The men ran to do his bidding, and several minutes 
later, Gilan saw jets of water spurting out of the hidden pipes under 
the track and showering down to wet the grass on the steep slope. 


“That should slow them up,” Horace said, grinning, as he returned 
to Gilan’s side. 


There was a trumpet blast from below them, and the two ranks of 
enemy troops turned right and began to march toward the beginning 
of the spiral trail. Gilan noticed that they were all carrying body- 
length shields, made from timber, and a group halfway along the 
column were burdened with long ladders, made from roughly trimmed 
saplings, with the rungs lashed in place with leather thongs and 
creepers. Obviously, the delay in their attack had been caused by their 
constructing the ladders and the new shields. They had learned their 
lesson about the deadly accuracy of the Araluen archers. 


He counted five ladders and estimated their reach. They looked long 
enough to scale the wall of the hill fort. He checked along the length 
of the catwalk, where Horace had organized work parties over the 
past two days to pile up stocks of large rocks every couple of meters, 
ready for use. 


Glancing round, he studied the men on the other three walls. Their 
numbers were depressingly thin, he thought. If the attackers were well 
led and persistent, they had a good chance of getting inside the fort. It 
would depend on where the attack was focused. The defenders simply 
didn’t have enough men to cover all four walls. 


“How many do you think?” he asked Horace, who had been 
watching the column through slitted eyes. 


“Maybe eighty,” he replied. “They’re not committing their full 
force.” 


“They’re not being led by their commander, either,” Gilan replied. 
He had seen no sign of the officer with his arm in a sling who had 
been so vocal several days previously. The man leading the column 
was younger—more of a warrior than a talker, he thought. He was 
mounted, and he urged his horse up the steep, uneven track, casting 


constant glances at the defenders above him, waiting for the onslaught 
that he knew would come eventually. 


The head of the column had passed around the hill, out of sight. The 
rest of the attackers straggled after it. There were gaps in their 
formation, and they were making heavy work of the uneven ground of 
the trail—particularly the ladder carriers in the middle of the column. 


The spiral trail wound clockwise round the hill, and as the tail of the 
column passed out of sight, the leader of the men on the west wall 
called a warning. 


“They’re in sight now! Still staying on the trail!” 


A few minutes later, the north wall repeated the cry. Gilan nodded 
quietly. They were still several levels below the top of the trail, faced 
by steep and slippery grass slopes. They wouldn’t attempt to leave the 
trail yet. 


“In sight! Still coming!” That was the east wall. 


A few minutes later, the column appeared, rounding the hill, on the 
next tier of the spiraling trail they were following. He sensed someone 
moving to stand beside him and glanced round to see it was Nestor. 


“Try a few shots, Ranger?” he suggested. 


Gilan considered the idea, then shook his head. “Save your arrows,” 
he said. “When they’re on the next tier, we’ll hit them with a volley, 
then rapid shooting.” 


Nestor nodded. He could see the sense in waiting until the enemy 
were well within range before hitting them with a concentrated rain 
of arrows. By that stage, they’d be mentally preparing themselves for 
the final uphill assault. The sight of half a dozen of their comrades 
tumbling backward, transfixed by arrows, would be a demoralizing 
one—all the more so because they would have been expecting it for 
some minutes. 


The column went round the hill again, and the warning cries from 
the other three walls rang across the empty courtyard. Then the 
marching men appeared once more, now on the penultimate level 
below the gate. 


“Ready, archers!” called Gilan, and the five archers assigned to the 
south side stepped forward to the palisade, nocking arrows to their 
bowstrings. Gilan did likewise. 


“Troopers, stand to!” Horace called, and the cavalrymen stepped 
forward as well, each holding his long lance upright. Designed for use 
from horseback, they would be well suited to repelling men climbing 
up the assault ladders, catching them on the iron points before they 
could use their own close-range weapons—axes, swords and clubs. 


The attacking force hesitated. Suddenly, the wall high above them 
seemed to be filled with armed men. The early sunlight glinted on the 
steel heads of lances and the helmets worn by the troopers. 


“Archers!” Gilan called. “One volley, then four shafts rapid! Ready!” 


Six bows groaned slightly as the shooters drew back their shafts, 
each picking a target in the mass of men below. The attackers saw the 
movement and brought up their shields to cover themselves. 


“Aim for the gaps!” Gilan called. “Shoot!” 


The bows thrummed with the ugly sound of release, and a few 
seconds later, six arrows slammed into the men crouched downhill. 
Two of the shafts found their way through gaps in the improvised 
shield wall and two of the Foxes staggered backward, toppling over 
the edge of the track and tumbling down the grass slope below. The 
other shafts struck against the shields, but the impact staggered the 
men holding them. Normally, in a properly formed shield wall, they 
would be supported by two or three ranks of men behind them, all 
adding their weight and thrust to the task of keeping the front line 
stable. But here, they were on their own and on uneven, sloping 


ground. Inevitably, several of them staggered and opened the shield 
wall to the next four rounds of shafts, loosed in rapid succession from 
the wall above them. More men cried out in pain and staggered back, 
clutching at the cruel barbed shafts that transfixed them. 


“Re-form the wall!” 


It was the mounted officer Gilan had noted. He urged his horse back 
through the struggling mass of men. Gilan took a shot at him, but the 
man was an experienced fighter and he had his shield held high to 
deflect any arrows coming his way. 


“Face uphill!” the mounted man ordered, and the attackers turned to 
obey his command. “Forward!” he yelled, his voice cracking with the 
strain, and his men began to struggle up the grassy slope. 


They slipped and stumbled on the wet, treacherous grass, and more 
of them were cut down by the archers above as they floundered and 
struggled, trying to get a foothold. Then the officer, seeing their 
plight, showed an admirable talent for improvisation. 


“Ladders here!” he shouted, waving a heavy-bladed ax toward the 
grass slope. The men carrying the ladders struggled along the track 
and, under his direction, lay the ladders down on the slope. Instantly 
the attackers, now with firm footholds, began to swarm up the ladders 
at four points, gathering on the narrow level section below the gate. 
Sheer weight of numbers told. As more and more men clambered over 
the wall, the archers lost their cool precision and began to shoot 
wildly, as fast as they could nock, draw and release. But too many 
arrows were striking shields, held high for protection. 


In vain, Gilan sought a clear shot at the man directing the attack. 
But he had dismounted and was protected by his own kite-shaped 
shield as well as the milling mass of soldiers around him. 


Once the attackers had gained the top level, they dragged the 
ladders up after them. Gilan peered over the palisade, but beneath 
him all he could see was a roof of shields protecting the men below. 


Then a ladder slammed against the wall a few meters away, and one 
of the Foxes began to mount it, its limbs trembling under the impact 
of his feet. He was halfway up when a trooper leaned over and 
speared him with his lance, sending him toppling down onto the roof 
of shields below. Another attacker began climbing the ladder, with a 
third in place at the foot, ready to follow. Gilan leaned out and shot 
the man on the ladder. But the next man was already on his way up. 


Now Gilan could see four ladders against the wall. He had no time 
to look for the fifth, as the attackers, ignoring the rain of rocks and 
missiles, swarmed up them, swinging weapons wildly at the defenders 
as they reached the top of the wall. Desperately, the troopers and 
archers stabbed and shoved at them, driving them back. But the 
attackers were beginning to get the upper hand. 


“We need more men!” Horace yelled at him, then gestured to the 
other three walls. “Get the other archers over here!” 


Gilan nodded and ran to the inner edge of the catwalk, yelling to his 
men to join the defenders on the south wall. They came at a run, the 
increase in numbers easing the burden of the men pushing and 
struggling at the top of the ladders. Gilan peered over the wall again 
and saw a now-familiar figure mounting the ladder. It was the enemy 
leader. His shield was held high to protect him. In his other hand he 
clutched a heavy ax. He was agile and well balanced, barely needing 
to keep a hand on the sides of the ladder as he ran lightly up the 
treads. Gilan dropped his bow and reached for his sword. But he felt 
himself shoved aside as Horace took his place. 


“Let him come,” said the warrior. “I want them to see him fall.” 


He had his round buckler on his left arm, the oakleaf motif on it 
already dented and scarred by multiple impacts from enemy weapons. 
He waited for the Fox leader to reach the top of the wall, his sword, 
made by Nihon-Jan swordsmiths many years before, back over his 
right shoulder. 


The Fox leader suddenly lunged up over the top of the palisade, 
sending two of the defenders flying with a wide, looping swing of his 
ax. Behind him, more attackers were poised to swarm over the top of 
the wall once he had cleared a space for them. 


As Gilan watched, a movement from the western wall caught his 
eye, and now he saw what had become of the fifth ladder. It was 
protruding over the top of the western wall’s battlements, and already 
attackers were clambering over it, driving back the two troopers who 
had remained behind when Gilan had summoned more men to the 
south wall. 


There were already three of the Foxes on the walkway and more 
mounting the ladder behind them when Gilan stepped to one side to 
clear his line of sight and nocked an arrow to his bow. With almost 
nonchalant ease, he drew, sighted and shot, then sent another arrow 


after that one, and then a third. 


In a matter of seconds, the three attackers sprawled lifeless on the 
catwalk. The fourth to mount the ladder appeared over the wall and 
another arrow slammed into him, sending him toppling back. The fifth 
peered cautiously over the top of the wall, saw his comrades lying 
dead and promptly dropped out of sight. The two defenders darted 
forward and shoved the ladder away and to the side, sending it 
clattering back to the ground below. Gilan let out a long breath. It had 
been a close call. 


In the meantime, Horace had stepped forward to meet the leader of 
the attackers. The man swung the huge ax in a horizontal cut that 
could have beheaded the tall warrior facing him. 


If it had hit him. 


Instead, Horace brought his buckler up, holding it on a slant so that 
it deflected the ax, rather than directly blocking it. The result was that 
the axman, not meeting solid resistance, slipped off balance to one 
side. Now Horace stepped forward again and brought his sword up 
and over in a vertical cut. The axman managed to bring his own shield 
up in defense, but the massive force of the blow staggered him again. 
He reeled back against the wall. As Horace went to follow up on his 
advantage, the man hurled his ax at him. 


Again, Horace’s buckler saved him, sending the heavy weapon 
spinning away, clattering to the ground below the catwalk. But the 
delay gave the Fox leader time to draw his own sword. Recovering his 
feet, he hacked wildly at Horace. There was a ringing clash of steel on 
steel as the two blades met. The Fox leader grimaced in surprise as his 
sword met a seemingly unmoving barrier. The shock of impact ran up 
his arm, and his blade dropped—only slightly, but enough to give an 
expert swordsman like Horace a killing advantage. 


Horace’s sword darted out, fast as a striking viper. The super- 
hardened, razor-sharp blade cut through the man’s chain-mail 
overshirt as if it weren’t there. He straightened up and staggered back 
against the wall once more, and then Horace jerked his sword free and 
rammed his shield into him. The Fox commander fell backward, 
toppling through the gap between two of the crenellations and 
crashing onto men on the ladder behind him. 


There was a loud cry of despair from the men gathered at the base 
of the wall. Seeing their best warrior, and their leader, dispatched 


with such ease, the attackers lost heart. If he couldn’t make it up the 
ladder, what chance did they have? 


The Foxes began to fall back from the walls, leaving their ladders 
leaning against them, with the defenders immediately shoving the 
ladders away. The Foxes began to stumble down the grass slope to the 
next level of the trail. They ran, they slid, they staggered down the 
wet grass, now wet with blood as well as water. Within minutes their 
retreat had become a panicked rout. 


Eagerly, the archers took up their bows again and began to pick 
them off as they slipped and staggered down the hill. Gilan shook his 
head wearily, sick of the slaughter. 


“Stop shooting!” he called. “Save your arrows.” 


He turned to Horace, who was cleaning his sword with a piece of 
cloth. “That was a little too close for comfort,” he said. 


Horace said nothing for a moment, surveying the fleeing army and 
the litter of bodies on the ground at the base of the wall. 


“Maybe. But I don’t think they’ll try it again in a hurry,” he said. 
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Pandemonium reigned in the church below Maddie as the Foxes 
started to move toward the stairway leading to the gallery. There was 
a clamor of voices, all shouting at once. Dimon screamed at them, his 
voice cracking with the strain. 


“Up there! In the gallery! Catch him!” 


With a sense of horror, Maddie realized she was cut off. There was 
no way she could reach the door with the flood of men mounting the 
stairs. 


It was their haste that gave her a little breathing space. Too many of 
them tried to climb the old stairs at the same time, forgetting that the 
timbers might not be sound. There was an ugly, cracking noise as two 


of the steps gave way and collapsed, sending four of the climbers 
tumbling down. They, in turn, brought down several more men, and 
for some moments there was a jam of bodies at the foot of the stairs. 


Then, one of them, with more sense than the others, took control. 
He shoved the struggling bodies away from the steps, reached up to 
the railing and hauled himself carefully over the two broken risers. 


“Take it easy!” he shouted. “One at a time! Move slowly!” 


She could hear the more measured sounds of feet on the stairs now 
and looked around desperately, seeking a way out. For a moment, she 
considered lowering herself over the balustrade and dropping down 
into the main part of the abbey. But she discarded the idea. There 
were still men milling about down there, and she’d be captured in an 
instant. 


The only alternative was the window on the far wall. It was a fixed 
window, made from small glass panes, tinted several colors and 
arranged to create a pattern on the floor of the church when the light 
shone through them. At the moment, with the inside of the church lit, 
the glass appeared dark and forbidding. The glass sections were held 
in place by a framework of lead strips, she knew. But the window was 
old, and she hoped that the lead strips would be weak and fragile. 


Otherwise, she would be badly injured when she tried to break 
through—which was what she planned to do. 


There was no time to think about it any further. It was her only 
avenue of escape, and already she could see the head and shoulders of 
the first of her pursuers appearing above the floor level, where the 
stairway opened into the gallery. 


She rose to her feet, gathered her cloak around her and ran full tilt 
at the window. At the last minute, she tucked her head in, protecting 
it with her folded arms and her cloak, and drove herself headfirst at 
the center of the window. Vaguely, she heard the man who had come 
up the stairs shouting a warning to his companions below. 


Then she hit the panel of stained glass. 


The spiderweb of lead strips holding the glass in place was old and 
brittle, as she had hoped. She burst through the window with a 
splintering crash, showering glass and lead fragments out into the 
night. 


It was a three-meter drop to the ground below, and she felt herself 
toppling as she fell. She tucked her head in and twisted so that she 
struck the ground on her shoulder and rolled to absorb as much of the 
impact as she could. Even so, she was badly winded by the impact, 
and it took her several seconds to come to her feet and regain her 
breath. Above her, the man who had led the way up the stairs leaned 
out through the shattered window, yelling for those below to cut her 
off. 


The door was five meters away from her, and as she dragged huge 
gulps of air into her lungs, four men burst out into the open. They 
hesitated, their eyes not accustomed to the darkness outside after the 
bright torchlight in the abbey. Then one of them saw her and pointed. 


“There he is!” 


They were between her and the spot where she had left Bumper. She 
had no choice. She turned and ran for the back of the abbey as they 
came after her. Going this way was taking her farther and farther 
away from her horse, but there was no alternative. She heard the man 
at the window yelling more instructions as she rounded the back of 
the building, but she couldn’t make out the words. The rush of blood 
in her ears and her own ragged breathing drowned them out. 


She paused, leaning against the stone wall, and tried to whistle for 
Bumper. But her mouth was dry and her breath came raggedly, and 
she could make no sound. Then three more of the Foxes burst around 
the other corner of the wall ahead of her, and she realized what the 
man at the window had been shouting. He had been directing them to 
cut her off. 


The church was built close to the trees on this side, with only a 
narrow gap between the stone walls and the dense forest growth. She 
was hemmed in to a narrow space barely five meters wide, and there 
was no way she could cut around them. She reached for her saxe and 
drew it, determined to take some of them with her. She couldn’t hope 
to defeat the three men facing her and the other four coming from 
behind her. 


The three men blocking her way hesitated for a second or two, then 
charged toward her. Two of them had swords, and the third was 
armed with a heavy club. She set her feet, the saxe ready, although 
she knew she had little hope of fending off three attackers at once, all 
armed with weapons with a longer reach than her own. 


Then a shaggy form burst around the corner of the church, behind 
the men. The first of them heard the hooves drumming behind him 
and began to turn, but Bumper slammed his shoulder into him and 
sent him flying. He dealt with a second in the same way, crashing into 
him with a sickening thud. The man went down and stayed down. 


The third man was armed with the club. He turned and crouched, 
swinging wildly at the horse as it danced around him. Then Bumper 
saw his chance and, pirouetting neatly, set his front feet on the ground 
and kicked out with his back legs, driving them into the man with a 
solid WHUMP! The force of the impact picked the man up and hurled 
him against the stone wall of the church. He slid down the rough 
stones and lay senseless on the ground. Bumper, looking extremely 
pleased with himself, trotted to where Maddie leaned against the wall, 
her shoulders heaving as she still sought to refill her tortured lungs. 


“Good boy. Good boy!” she groaned as he stood alongside her. She 
reached up and caught hold of the pommel, but for the moment she 
simply didn’t have the strength to mount. 


“There he is!” 


Her original four pursuers came into sight. Wary of a possible 
ambush, they had held back from chasing her too closely, content for 
their companions to cut her off from the other direction. Now, seeing 
her leaning against the stocky horse, they came after her with 
renewed energy. 


“Run!” she ordered Bumper. He turned and accelerated away as only 
a Ranger horse could. She lifted her feet as she clung to the pommel, 
hanging beside him as he galloped down the narrow passage between 
the church and the trees. 


Two more men appeared before them, and the little horse simply 
shouldered them aside as he’d done to their comrades. They cried out 
in surprise and pain as he sent them sprawling on the ground. There 
were other men confronting them now. But they had seen what had 
happened to their comrades, and they leapt out of the way, registering 
only at the last minute that the horse, which appeared riderless, was 
actually carrying their quarry, clinging desperately to the saddle. 


You’d better get mounted. 


“Tm trying, believe me,” she gasped. Judging his speed and the 
rhythm of his movement, she let her feet come down to touch the 
ground and thrust upward with her bent knees, at the same instant 


heaving herself up with her arms. 


She rolled up and across his back, clinging desperately to the saddle 
while she managed to get a leg on either side of his stocky body. Her 
feet found the stirrups, and she settled more firmly into the saddle. 
The reins were somewhere on his neck, but she didn’t have time to 
find them. She grabbed a handful of his mane and bent low over his 
back as they sped out of the clearing and into the trees. 


Dimly, she registered that they were heading south—away from the 
castle. But there was nothing she could do about that. Behind her, she 
could hear Dimon’s voice, shouting for his men to get their horses and 
go after her. 


We can worry about the castle later, she thought. For now, we’ve 
just got to get away. 


She made no attempt to direct Bumper, trusting to his instinct and 
eyesight to guide them through the close-growing trees without 
reducing speed. Low branches whipped at her, two of them slashing 
across her face and bringing tears to her eyes before she could crouch 
down over his neck to avoid them. She clung on grimly as he swerved 
through the trees at a dead run—faster than she would have had the 
nerve to drive him. Eventually, she found the reins, the ends knotted 
together round his neck. But she held them loosely, not wanting to 
turn him one way or the other, content for him to choose his own 
path. 


He nickered appreciatively. Just hold on. I’ll get us out of here. 


Behind her, she could hear her pursuers shouting instructions to 
each other and the thunder of hooves as they rode through the trees 
behind her. But none of their horses was as sure-footed or sure-sighted 
as Bumper, and from time to time she heard the crash of collisions and 
shouts of pain and alarm as they blundered into the trees. The sounds 
seemed to be falling away behind her, and eventually she twitched 
lightly on the reins to slow down her horse’s breakneck speed. 


“All right,” she said. “We’ve left them behind.” 


Bumper instantly slowed from his headlong gallop to a fast trot. 
Now she could see the trees around them, and she sat up straighter in 
the saddle, scanning the ground in front of her. At last she saw what 
she was looking for—a narrow game trail that led south through the 
trees. 


“We’ll follow this,” she said, nudging him toward the trail with one 
knee. He grunted and responded, shoving aside the low undergrowth 
as he made his way onto the trail. 


The shouts and hoofbeats were still behind them, but not too close. 
She heaved a sigh of relief. 


“We’ll keep going south until we’re in the clear. Then we'll circle 
around them and head back to the castle,” she told her horse. Again, 
he grunted, concentrating on following the narrow game trail. 


Dimon had told his men that they would launch their attack on the 
castle the following day. It was imperative that she get back there 
tonight, so she could warn her mother of his treachery. Then they 
could forestall his bold plan to simply lead his men across the 
drawbridge and into the castle. She realized that he had no idea that 
she had been the one hiding in the gallery. He had repeatedly called 
on his men to catch “him.” He might even think that she had been an 
itinerant tramp seeking shelter there—although the presence of her 
horse tended to work against that assumption. 


She was in a part of the fief she hadn’t seen before, and realized that 
the ground beneath her was rising gradually. The trees were becoming 
more widely spaced as well, and she was conscious of low hills rising 
on either side of her as she rode on. They became progressively 
steeper and higher, and she realized that she was riding up a valley— 
wide at first but becoming narrower the farther she went, as the steep 
hills on either side closed in. 


Then Bumper came to an abrupt stop and she looked up. A sheer 
rock wall barred the way in front of them. She swung Bumper to the 
right and cantered along it, seeking a way around. But there was 
none. The rock wall facing her abutted the steep side of the valley, 
leaving no way out. Desperately, she cantered back the other way, but 
found the same situation on the left side. The sides of the valley 
formed a solid U shape, too steep to climb. 


With a sinking heart, she realized she was in a blind valley, with no 
way out other than the way she had come. 


She turned Bumper’s head back downhill, but as she did so, she saw 
the flare of torches among the trees below her. Dimon and his men 
were at the wide end of the valley. 


She was trapped. 
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A line of searching men was deployed across the wide end of the 
valley. Every third or fourth man was carrying a torch, and the 
flickering light they cast shone among the trees as they made their 
way up the valley. 


It was a search line, Maddie realized, intent on finding her. They 
had followed her along the game trail and made up some of the 
distance between her and them while she was searching for a way out 
of the dead end she had ridden into. Her pursuers were dismounted 
now, their horses back in the trees while the men moved steadily up 
the narrowing valley, scanning the ground for any sign of her. 


She gnawed her lip anxiously, assessing the situation. With any luck, 
she could slip past the cordon of searching men. The light was bad, 
even with their torches, and the ground was uneven, with lots of low 
undergrowth for cover. But not with Bumper. There was no way she 
could conceal him. 


Coming to a decision, she slid down from the saddle and patted his 
neck as he turned his head to look at her. 


“Youre going to have to run for it,” she told him. 


He shook his mane disdainfully. I can do that. Get back in the saddle 
and we'll go. 


“You're going alone. I can slip past them on foot. They won’t bother 
you once they see I’m not riding you.” 


Bumper pawed the ground uneasily. He didn’t like the idea of being 
separated. He saw it as his duty to protect her. But she knew it was 
the safest way. If they rode headlong into a line of armed men, all on 
the alert for them, there was too great a risk that her horse would be 
wounded or killed—too great a risk that she would be captured. If that 
happened, there’d be no way of warning Cassandra about the 
imminent attack on Castle Araluen. 


And that, now, was her most important task. 


If she and Bumper separated, there was danger for both of them. But 
the danger was less this way than if they stayed together. And there 
was always the chance that Bumper would provide a diversion for her 
as she tried to break through the search cordon. 


She patted his neck affectionately. “Trust me,” she said, “this is the 
best way. Once you’re through, head back to the forest below the 
tunnel entrance. Pll meet you there.” 


Again, he shook his mane uncertainly. She looked downhill and saw 
the line of torches coming closer. She would have to move soon. As 
the valley narrowed, the distance between the searchers became less 
and less. And that would make it easier for them to spot her. She 
slapped the little horse lightly on the rump. 


“Go!” she ordered him and he reared slightly, raising his forefeet a 
meter off the ground, then set off at a canter, heading diagonally 
across the valley to the left. 


“Good boy!” she whispered. He would draw the searchers’ eyes to 
that side of the valley. Accordingly, she wrapped her cloak around 
herself and set off in a crouching run for the right side. 


The undergrowth was waist high and she slid easily through it, the 
cloak helping her blend into the background. Crouched as she was, 
her head came up just above the bushes and she knew she would be 
all but invisible to the approaching line of men. 


She heard shouts of alarm as they saw Bumper cantering toward 
them. Instinctively, they all turned toward the horse and began to 
close in on him. Realizing their attention was totally distracted, she 
put on a burst of speed and ran, still crouching low, toward the mouth 
of the valley. 


“Let him go! It’s just his horse!” she heard a voice calling, and the 
men withdrew as the stocky little horse cantered past. Then there was 
more shouting, confused at first. But one voice, Dimon’s, cut through 
above the others. 


“He’s on foot. He’ll be trying to hide farther up the valley. But he 
can’t get out. Re-form the line and let’s move!” 


She realized that her pursuers were familiar with the terrain here. 
Dimon’s words indicated that he knew it was a blind valley and that 


their quarry would be trapped somewhere ahead of them. But it didn’t 
occur to him that Maddie might have turned back toward her 
pursuers, intending to slip through the cordon. There were very few 
men in the kingdom who would have the skill or the daring to attempt 
such a course, and Dimon had no idea that they were pursuing a 
Ranger. 


The men began to spread out again—they had gathered together at 
the point where Bumper had cantered through their line. She had 
hoped that she might be past them by the time they were back in 
position, but soon saw that that wouldn’t be the case. As the search 
line rapidly re-formed, they were barely twenty meters short of her 
current position. She could see that she was halfway between two of 
the searchers, who were moving up the valley with a five-meter gap 
between them. Then the angle of the ground beneath them changed 
and they inadvertently swung a little to their left, so that the nearest 
of them would pass by her with less than a meter to spare. Now 
silence and absolute stillness would be her best allies. Slowly, she slid 
to the ground, lying flat and letting the cloak spread over her body. 


As luck would have it, the undergrowth here was sparser than in any 
other part of the valley. She lay still, feeling horribly exposed and 
obvious, as she heard the nearest man stumbling and crunching his 
way through the low bushes toward her. Fortunately, he wasn’t one of 
the torchbearers, although the man on her right was. She lay, her face 
pressed to the ground, seeing the flaring light becoming stronger as 
they moved ever closer to her position. 


Surely they must see her. She cringed mentally, forcing herself not 
to move, holding her breath, covered by the cloak and its irregular 
patterns of gray and green that blended into the undergrowth. 


Trust the cloak. 


The familiar Ranger’s mantra echoed in her head. She was sure they 
must hear the frantic pounding of her heart. A foot crunched through 
the undergrowth close by her head. It must have been barely half a 
meter away, she thought. Then the searcher paused. She heard a 
muttered curse, then a slapping sound, right on top of her. 


“What’s up now?” The voice came from her right as the torchbearer 
queried his comrade. 


“Mosquito,” said a voice, right beside her. “I got it,” he added. 


“Good for you.” The torchbearer’s reply was heavy with sarcasm. 


“Now let’s get a move on. We’re falling behind the line.” 


Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, she felt a sharp pain in her left 
wrist as a heavy boot trod directly onto it, grinding it into the hard 
ground and pebbles beneath it. It was so sudden, so unexpected and so 
painful that she nearly cried out, nearly pulled her hand away. She 
felt an immediate sense of déja vu, her mind instantly going back to 
that time weeks before during her assessment. She bit her lip, holding 
back the unbidden cry of pain that sprang to her lips, using every last 
ounce of willpower to leave her hand where it lay, unmoving. 


The man above her stumbled and swore. 


“What is it now?” The torchbearer’s voice reflected the impatience 
he felt with his clumsy, tardy companion. 


“Trod on a root,” the man said. “Shine your torch over here for a 
moment.” 


She felt her skin crawl with terror as he said it. Surely now they 
would see her. Then she heaved a sigh of relief at the other man’s 
exasperated reply. 


“What for? You’ve already trodden on it. Why do you want to look 
at it? Now get a move on. You're holding up the line.” 


“Oh, get off my back,” the man close to her grumbled. But the 
pressure came off her wrist as he stepped away and began moving 
again. She heard the crunch of his boots and the swishing sounds as 
he pushed through the low bushes. The sounds began to recede and 
she realized, with a sense of triumph, that they had passed her by. 


She was beyond the search line. 


She lay unmoving, waiting, straining her ears to hear any sound of a 
follow-up line coming behind the first line of searchers. But there was 
nothing, and she realized that these men didn’t have the skills of the 
Rangers who had searched for her at the Gathering. They were an 
impromptu search party, and the idea of having sweepers behind the 
line hadn’t occurred to them. 


Still, she lay silently, letting them move farther away from her. The 
sound of their voices became less and less—although she noted that 
the man who had trodden on her continued to whine and complain as 
he moved forward. She realized she had been lucky that he was the 
one who had come closest to her. He was obviously unmotivated, 


more inclined to complain about the situation than to apply himself to 
the search. A more conscientious searcher might well have spotted 
her, she thought. 


Now she had to gauge the right time to move. Before long, the 
search line would reach the end of the valley. Then they would head 
back, over the ground they had already covered. By the time they did 
that, she would need to be well on her way. 


But not too soon. She forced herself to count to fifty, then slowly 
rose to her knees, her head just reaching above a nearby bush. She 
glanced up the valley and could see the line of searching men, 
revealed by the flaring light of the torches they carried. 


Downhill to her left, she could see more torches among the trees. 
But these were static, and occasionally she saw a large dark shape 
move in front of them. She listened and heard an occasional snort and 
stamping of hooves. These were the men detailed to hold the horses as 
the rest of the group searched. 


Angling away to her right, she slipped through the undergrowth in 
the thigh-burning crouch she had practiced for hours at a time during 
her training. Her nerves were strung to breaking point as she waited 
for a shout that told her she had been sighted. But her skill at 
movement and her training stood her in good stead. She slipped 
silently in among the closer-growing trees at the beginning of the 
valley. Glancing back over her shoulder, she could see the wavering 
line of torches farther up the hill. They were almost to the end of the 
valley. 


Time I wasn’t here, she thought. Glancing up at the stars to get her 
bearings, she began to run, jogging lightly through the trees, heading 
north again. As she looked at the sky, she could see the first pale rays 
of dawn beginning to show. She was tempted to increase the pace, but 
she knew that if she kept to a steady jog, she would cover more 
ground. Grimly, she moved on, knowing she was in a race against 
time. 


Behind her, she heard a horn blowing. The Foxes must have reached 
the end of the valley, and Dimon, finding no sign of her, was now 
sounding the recall. Some minutes later, she heard the low rumble of 
hooves as the Foxes regained their horses and began cantering back 
toward the castle. There was no way she could outdistance them, and 
the sound of their horses passed her by and gradually died away. 


She jogged on, grimly determined to reach the tunnel before Dimon 
could enter the castle. 


It took a few minutes for her to realize she was lost. She was in 
among the trees again, and couldn’t see the stars. Even if she could, 
she had no idea where she was. When she had escaped from the 
abbey, she had given Bumper free rein to take her wherever he could. 
He had zigzagged wildly through the trees, then moved onto the game 
trail, which wound erratically back and forth. 


She had a vague feeling that the abbey lay somewhere to her right. 
Her best bet was to make her way back to it. From there, she would 
know what direction to take. She stopped, pondering her next move. 
Her instincts told her that the way to the castle lay ahead and slightly 
left, and she was tempted to trust them. But she knew she needed to 
get her bearings first, to get to a location she was familiar with and 
start from there. And the only place she could do that was the abbey. 
Otherwise, there was a good chance that she would blunder through 
the forest, losing her way completely. 


Grimly, she recalled the words of an old joke about a traveler asking 
for directions to a town from an old farmer. 


“Well,” said the farmer, “if I was going there, I wouldn’t start from 
here.” 


That was her predicament now. To get to the castle, she had to find 
a start point she knew. She wished that she had been able to keep up 
with Dimon and his mounted men in order to follow them. They knew 
the countryside and they would know the best way back to Castle 
Araluen. 


“Wishing doesn’t get it done,” she said. It was a favorite saying of 
Will’s—which he had learned from Halt in his turn. 


Glumly, she headed to the right to look for the abbey. Her heart 
sank as she realized she had just lost the race back to Castle Araluen. 
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Maddie heaved a sigh of relief as she saw the abbey’s tall tower 
looming over the treetops. A few minutes later, she reached the 
clearing where the crumbling old stone building was situated, 
approaching carefully in case there was anyone around. 


The clearing was deserted, however, and she glanced around 
quickly. The door hung open on its hinges once more, and she could 
see the gaping hole where the stained-glass window had been, and the 
litter of broken glass and lead strips on the ground below it, evidence 
of her violent exit. 


She heaved a sigh of relief. She finally had a familiar location from 
which to head back to Castle Araluen. Then she looked up at the sun, 
now rising over the treetops, and her heart sank. She knew the daily 
routine at the castle. The drawbridge would be lowered and the 
portcullis opened each morning between the eighth and ninth hour, 
once the garrison had surveyed the surrounding countryside and 
ensured there was no enemy in sight. Judging by the sun, it was 
nearly that time now. Any minute, the huge cogs would turn and the 
bridge would come down. Dimon had said they would assemble at 
noon for his treacherous entry into the castle, but he would waste no 
time now that the Foxes’ secret was known to an outsider. Already, 
she assumed, his men would be in the forest below the castle, donning 
the uniforms that would identify them as members of the garrison. 


“No alternative,” she said to herself, and, turning away from the 
abbey, she began to jog through the forest. As before, she resisted the 
temptation to run at full speed. Better to maintain a steady pace and 
eat up the miles. There was always the chance that Dimon could be 
delayed and she might make it back through the tunnel in time to 
raise the alarm. 


Unconsciously, she began counting her paces in her head to measure 
the distance she had traveled. She would reach one hundred and begin 
again, the silent cadence matching the rhythm of her feet pounding 
softly on the forest floor. 


Her mind kept going over the words Dimon had uttered the night 
before—specifically the threat to her mother. He would kill her, she 
knew, without the slightest compunction. He intended to seize the 
throne and could leave no other claimant alive to thwart him—or to 
provide a rallying point for any resistance to his rule. He would kill 
her grandfather as well, and the thought of Dimon’s threat to the 
helpless old man made the anger burn brightly within her. 


She thought about his intention to claim that he had defeated the 
Red Fox Clan and driven them off—unfortunately too late for 
Cassandra and her family. Would her father and Gilan believe the 
story? Regretfully, she concluded that they probably would—at least 
initially. They would have no reason to suspect Dimon of treachery. 
He had established himself as a loyal officer, and a protector of the 
Crown Princess. Horace would be devastated by the death of his wife 
and daughter, but he would see no reason to disbelieve Dimon’s story. 


Neither would Gilan, she thought. His loyalty and his oath was to 
the crown, and he would continue to serve Dimon as Commandant of 
the Ranger Corps. Perhaps neither man would like the situation, but 
they would probably accept it. 


“Not while I’m around,” she repeated grimly. Her presence, and her 
knowledge of his treachery, was the one factor that Dimon hadn’t 
reckoned on. He assumed she was still in the castle with Cassandra. 
And he assumed that she would be an easy victim. For the first time, 
she understood the value of maintaining secrecy over the fact that she 
was a trainee Ranger. Before this, she had thought of it as somewhat 
melodramatic and unnecessary. But she had gone along with it for the 
sake of peace and quiet. Also, she had realized that if she resisted the 
idea of maintaining the secret, she might be barred from her Ranger 
training. At times, the subterfuge had been a nuisance and even 
something of an encumbrance, with the whole rigmarole of changing 
clothing, horses and identities. But now she was grateful for it. 


Then she went back to counting the paces as she jogged through the 
trees. She might arrive too late. But she had to try. 


Cassandra was training with Maikeru. It was the first time in days 
she had had the time to work on her swordsmanship, and she was 
enjoying the physical and mental exertion that it required. She had 
sent a servant to look for Dimon and to ask him to join her, but the 
man returned saying the guard commander was nowhere to be found 
in the castle. 


“That’s odd,” she mused. “I wonder where he’s got to?” Then she 
dismissed the question. With a reduced garrison, Dimon was kept busy 
organizing the watch and the daily routine of the soldiers under his 
command. She couldn’t expect him to be available to drop everything 


and attend to her when it suited her. 


Maikeru’s wooden practice sword tapped her painfully on the 
shoulder. 


“Pay attention to your drills,” he rebuked her. “A wandering mind is 
dangerous. You must concentrate. Now begin again.” 


She rubbed her shoulder and bowed in apology for her distraction. 
Then she assumed her fighting stance and advanced on him, striking 
left and right in a sequence of high, low, low, high attacks. Then, after 
the final high, she smoothly reversed the sword and leapt forward, 
stepping with her right foot and following up in a one-handed thrust. 


Maikeru’s sword just managed to deflect the point of hers at the last 
moment. He stepped back, indicating the sequence was over, and 
lowered his sword. He nodded approvingly. 


“That was good, my lady,” he said gravely. “You have eliminated 
the movement that warns you are going to thrust. I take it you have 
been practicing in private.” 


“You still managed to parry it,” she said, slightly aggrieved. 


His lips moved in a thin smile. “I have been a student of the katana 
for over forty years, my lady,” he said. “Your strike would have 
succeeded with most opponents.” 


She grunted. She knew he was right, but she had a competitive 
personality. Just once, she wanted to best her mentor in a mock duel. 
Then she laughed at herself, knowing “just once” wouldn’t be enough. 
If she managed it once, she would want to do it again and again. 


She stripped off her gloves reluctantly. She had enjoyed the workout 
but knew she couldn’t stay away from her desk any longer. She felt 
the floorboards trembling slightly beneath her feet and was aware of a 
low background rumble that told her the massive gears controlling the 
drawbridge had been disengaged and the bridge was coming down. 
That reinforced her decision to get back to work. 


“Must be past the eighth hour,” she said. “It’s high time I was at my 
desk.” 


Maikeru eyed her thoughtfully. “You work too hard, my lady,” he 
said. She looked tired, he thought, and he could see a few gray wisps 
in her blond hair. 


She laughed. “The work doesn’t do itself.” 


Maikeru took both practice swords and returned them to the rack 
along the wall. Then he gathered up the padded vests and gauntlets 
they had worn for the session. “There’s been no word from the north?” 


She shook her head. “Nothing so far,” she said. “We all assumed 
they’d be back within a few days. Obviously, it’s taking longer than 
we expected.” 


The door to the practice hall opened and a young page entered, 
looking nervous in the presence of the Princess Regent and her 
inscrutable instructor. The castle staff told wildly imaginative tales 
among themselves about the unsmiling Nihon-Jan warrior and his 
uncanny skill with the katana. Not all of them were inaccurate. 


“What is it, Richard?” Cassandra asked, smiling to put him at ease. 


“My lady,” he said, addressing her but with his eyes constantly 
flicking to glance at Maikeru, as if expecting him to perform some 
amazing feat of swordsmanship while he watched. “The sergeant says 
to tell you there are men approaching the castle.” 


“Men?” Cassandra asked, instantly on the alert. “Are we under 
attack?” 


Richard smiled reassuringly. “No, no, my lady. My apologies for 
alarming you. They’re castle garrison troops.” 


Cassandra’s face lit up. She looked at Maikeru. “It’s Horace and 
Gilan,” she said happily. “They’re back!” 


But again Richard demurred, his face thoughtful. “I don’t think so, 
my lady,” he said, and he was sorry to see her face fall, the glad 
expression extinguished. “They’re coming from the south. Captain 
Dimon is leading them,” he added, by way of further explanation. 


“Dimon?” she said, puzzled. “Why would he take men to the south?” 


Richard shrugged. He had no answer for that, and she realized that 
there was no reason why he would have. He was just a page 
delivering a message, after all. 


“PIL come and take a look myself,” she said. 


He stepped aside as she swept past him, Maikeru following close 


behind her, his soft-shod feet making no more than a whispering noise 
on the flagstones. Richard, a little peeved that he couldn’t answer her 
question, tagged along behind. 


They crossed the courtyard that stood between the keep and the 
outer wall, quickly mounting the stairs that led to the battlements. 
Cassandra ran up the stone steps to a vantage point above the 
drawbridge. Hearing her coming, the sergeant in charge turned to 
greet her, then pointed an arm to the forest south of the castle. 


“There, my lady,” he said. 


She moved to a gap in the battlements and peered downhill. There 
was a relatively large body of men marching up through the park 
toward the castle. They were all dressed in the distinctive Araluen 
livery—a red surcoat over chain mail, and a polished cone-shaped 
helmet with a mail aventail hanging from the back to protect the 
wearer’s neck. 


They carried shields, painted red with a yellow X superimposed, and 
the morning sun glittered off the points of their long spears. A 
mounted officer led them, and although it was too far to distinguish 
his features, she thought she recognized Dimon. It was certainly his 
chestnut horse that the rider was mounted on, and his shield carried 
Dimon’s distinctive owl’s head symbol. 


“They look like our men,” she said. “But where did they come 
from?” 


She looked quickly around. She could see half a dozen troops on the 
battlement catwalk and another three in the courtyard below. Nine 
men. There would be another half dozen in the barracks, having come 
off duty from the night watch. 


All in all, she had been left with twenty-five men to hold the castle 
—not a lot, but sufficient, considering the strength of the walls and 
the castle’s defenses. Now she could see nearly thirty men marching 
toward the drawbridge. Where had they come from? And why was 
Dimon leading them? 


If it were, in fact, Dimon. Anyone could carry a shield with his 
symbol on it, and the horse, although it looked like his, could well be 
any chestnut. She hesitated, suspicion growing in her mind. She 
looked at the sergeant, but this sort of situation was above his level of 
competence. He was essentially a man who followed orders. Maikeru 
was a different matter. He had a cool, analytical mind, and he wasn’t 


a person who saw what he expected to see. 
“Maikeru, what do you think?” she asked. 


The old Swordmaster had been expecting the question. “We don’t 
have that many men,” he replied. “And that may or may not be 
Dimon-san leading them.” 


The sergeant looked at the two of them, alarm evident on his face. 
He had simply assumed that the men approaching were bona fide 
troops belonging to the castle. 


“My lady?” he said uncertainly. “What do you want me to do?” 


Cassandra came to a decision. “Raise the drawbridge,” she ordered. 
“If we’re wrong, we can let them in later.” 


But it was already too late. The rider leading the group had spurred 
on ahead and was nearly at the bridge. The sentries there stepped out 
to stop him, then hesitated as they recognized him. 


The hesitation was fatal. The rider drew his sword and cut left and 
right, killing them where they stood. Then he galloped across into the 
gatehouse—a massive, fortlike building that housed the drawbridge 
and portcullis mechanisms. Behind him, the marching body of men 
broke into a run, following him across the bridge. Any minute, they’d 
be pouring into the courtyard. 


Cassandra turned to the sergeant. “Sound the alarm! Send word for 
the men in the barracks, and get all our men into the keep!” she 
ordered, and headed for the stairs at a run, shouting to the men in the 
courtyard to form up on her. 


The sergeant hesitated, not sure what to do. Maikeru stepped close 
to him. 


“Do as she says!” he ordered. “We’re under attack.” 
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Cassandra ran across the courtyard to the keep. Standing to one side 
of the door, she ushered her men inside the large building, casting 
anxious glances at the massive gatehouse. She could hear the sound of 
fighting there. Half a dozen of her troops had been inside to tend to 
the drawbridge and portcullis. Now they were fighting for their lives, 
desperately holding off the invaders who were swarming across the 
bridge and into the gatehouse. 


There could be only one ending to that fight. The defenders were 
hopelessly outnumbered, and now they had been stripped of their 
greatest defense—the protection afforded by Castle Araluen’s 
impregnable walls. 


But their desperate delaying action might buy time for Cassandra 
and the rest of the depleted garrison to make it to safety. The troops in 
the barracks, warned by the clanging of the alarm bell, were 
streaming across the courtyard to join them. Seeing the last of her 
men go through into the keep, Cassandra followed them, slamming 
the door shut behind her and signaling for the locking bar to be set in 
place. 


The sergeant and another soldier heaved the massive oak bar into its 
brackets, securing the door. That would keep out the attackers for 
some minutes, until they could organize a battering ram and shatter 
the bar, then smash the door down. The keep was the castle’s 
administration and accommodation center. It wasn’t designed to be a 
defensive position in the event that an enemy had breached the walls. 
That was the south tower’s purpose. 


She pointed to two of the garrison soldiers, who were looking 
confused and alarmed at the events that were taking place. 


“You two,” she ordered, and they snapped to attention. “Get my 
father from his room and take him to the south tower. Right away!” 


“Yes, my lady!” the two men responded. Now that they had been 
given a definite task to carry out, they lost their uncertain looks and 
ran for the stairs. Duncan was in a room on the fourth floor. From 
there, they would take him across the arched stone bridge to the south 
tower, and then up into the tower’s higher reaches. 


A few of the remaining servants had joined them, standing 
uncertainly, wondering what was going on. Among them, Cassandra 
saw Ingrid, Maddie’s maidservant. She beckoned her over. 


“Fetch my daughter!” she said. 


But Ingrid was shaking her head, a worried look on her face. “I’ve 
just been to her room, my lady,” she said. “But she isn’t there. There 
was a bolster under her blankets to look as if she was in her bed. I 
think she may have been patrolling outside the castle again.” 


Ingrid was one of the few who knew Maddie’s true identity as a 
Ranger, and she was aware that she had been leaving the castle at 
night, although she wasn’t sure why. Nor did she know how Maddie 
left the castle and reentered. As her maid, it wasn’t her place to 
question her mistress, and she knew that Maddie was skilled at 
moving from place to place without anyone seeing her do so. 


Cassandra hesitated, torn with anxiety. Then she realized that if 
Maddie weren’t in the castle, she was relatively safe, at least for the 
meantime. She came to a decision. 


“Join the others and head for the fourth floor. We’re withdrawing 
into the south tower,” she said. Ingrid nodded and hurried away, her 
concern for her mistress still evident on her face. 


Cassandra heard men shouting and hammering on the barred door, 
trying to break through. But for the moment, they had only hand 
weapons—battleaxes and swords—and they would be next to useless 
against the ironbound oak planks. She knew, however, that it 
wouldn’t take them long to find something heavy to use as a battering 
ram, and then it would be a different story. 


Even as she had that thought, she heard a voice shouting outside the 
door. 


“You four men!” Dimon said. “Grab that bench and bring it here. 
Were going to have to knock this door down.” Outside, against the 
wall, was a heavy oak bench, Cassandra recalled. It would serve quite 
well as an improvised ram. The clattering of axes and swords and fists 
against the door ceased. A few minutes later, she heard footsteps 
approaching the door at a slow run. Then something heavy slammed 
against the door, and it shuddered under the impact. Plaster and paint 
flew from the arch above the doorway. She heard Dimon again. 


“Ready? One, two, three!” 


SLAM! There was another massive impact against the door. More 
plaster and dirt fell from the lintel. This time, she was sure she saw 
one of the big iron hinges move a centimeter or two as the bench 
struck the door. 


She felt a hand touch her sleeve. Maikeru. 
“My lady, we should be going. That door won’t last long.” 


She realized she had become fixated on the door as the men outside 
pounded on it. 


Maikeru was right. It wouldn’t last much longer. 
SLAM! 


Another thundering impact. And again, the hinge moved. She saw 
cracks forming in the stonework where bolts secured the hinge to the 
doorjamb. It was weakening fast. There were three other hinges and 
so far none of them had moved. But once the first one gave way, the 
others wouldn’t be far behind. 


She turned and took a quick count of the men who had made it into 
the keep with her. There were over a dozen of them, waiting for her 
next orders. She pointed to the stairs. 


“Fourth floor!” she shouted. “Then across to the south tower!” 
SLAM! 


Again, the bench hit the door, the sound of the impact echoing 
through the vast entry hall of the keep. Waiting no longer, she led the 
rush toward the broad staircase leading to the next level. Here in the 
keep, the stairways weren’t designed for defense. They were broad 
and accessible and set in the center of each floor. Once they reached 
the south tower, they would be ascending the spiral staircase set in 
the southeast corner, with removable sections designed to delay 
pursuers. 


As they went up the successive flights, the sound of the bench 
hitting the door faded. But they could still hear it as they reached the 
fourth floor. And now there was a new quality to it—a splintering 
sound that told her the door was giving way. 


“Keep going!” she shouted to the men following her, pointing the 
way toward the arched bridge that led to the south tower. She made 
sure they were following her order, then detoured to her own 
apartments, where she gathered up a few pieces of clothing, cramming 
them into a bag, and her katana. She slid the sword, in its lacquered 
wood scabbard, through her belt so that the long hilt stood ready to 
her right hand. Her sling was on her desk, coiled neatly. She slipped it 


under her belt, on the side opposite her sword. There was a chamois 
pouch of lead shot on the desk as well, and she slung it quickly over 
her shoulder. She took a quick final look around her apartment. There 
were just too many possessions in here, and not enough time to 
choose between them. In the end, she left them and hurried toward 
the door that led to the bridge. Maikeru and the sergeant from the 
battlements were both waiting there for her. Maikeru was as 
inscrutable as ever. The sergeant was nervous—worried for her 
welfare, she realized. She gestured for him to lead the way across the 
bridge, and he turned, albeit reluctantly, and headed for the south 
tower. 


She gave Maikeru a wan little smile. “After you, Sensei,” she said, 
using the Nihon-Jan word for teacher. 


He shook his head. “You first, my lady. Emperor Shigeru charged me 
with your safety.” 


She was about to reply when another voice interrupted them, 
shouting from the top of the stairs leading from the floor below. 


“Cassandra! Stop there!” 


She turned and looked back, and her heart sank as she saw that it 
was Dimon, bloodstained sword in hand and blood staining his 
doublet, ascending the last few stairs to the fourth-floor level. She had 
clung to the hope that it had been an impostor she had seen riding 
across the drawbridge, that her loyal retainer and captain of the guard 
had not betrayed her. Now she saw that hope dashed. 


Maikeru moved to interpose himself between her and the traitor 
now. His katana slid from its scabbard with a whisper of steel and 
wood. 


She drew her own sword and stepped to one side so she could see 
Dimon clearly. He stopped five meters away, wary of the old Nihon- 
Jan Swordmaster. He glanced behind him to where two of his men 
were emerging from the stairway. 


“Dimon,” she said in a stricken voice, “what are you doing? Why are 
you doing this?” 


His eyes were cold. “Because the throne is mine by right,” he said 
angrily. “For years your family has denied me my birthright, changing 
the law so that a woman could inherit the crown. I’ve been pushed 
aside. And since I’ve been here, I’ve been forced to bend the knee to 


you, to smile and pretend everything is fine. Yes, my lady. No, my lady. 
Is there anything I can do for you, my lady? Well, everything isn’t fine! 
I’m sick of bowing and scraping to you and your daughter. My 
legitimate claim to the throne has been ignored, pushed aside, 
trampled on.” 


“Your legitimate claim? You have no legitimate claim. Pm the heir 
and Maddie will be my heir in turn.” 


“I am the only male member of the royal family! And that means I’m 
the only legitimate heir!” he shouted at her, years of anger and 
frustration suddenly bursting loose. “I may be a distant relative, but I 
am a relative. And the only male one! Our ancient law says that I 
should be the one to inherit the crown.” 


She spread her hands wide in confusion. “But that law was revoked 
years ago. My grandfather changed it.” 


“And he had no right to do so!” Dimon shouted. “He did it to protect 
his own interests, to protect his immediate family’s claim to the 
throne. To make sure that you succeeded Duncan.” 


“That’s ridiculous! I wasn’t even born when he changed that law. 
How could he know... .” 


He waved her argument aside with a furious gesture. 


“He was making sure that his family would stay in power! If Duncan 
had a son, well and good. But if he had a daughter,” he said, pointing 
his sword at her, “you—then his line would continue on the throne. 
The law of male succession had been in place for hundreds of years— 
perhaps thousands. He had no right to change it. It was a good law, 
one that had been tested by time.” 


“It was an unfair law and that’s why he changed it,” Cassandra told 
him, and he gave a derisive snort of laughter. 


“Of course you’d say that!” he said. “It’s in your interest to say that. 
You’d say anything to ensure that you and that brat of yours remained 
in power.” 


As he mentioned Maddie, he waved his hand vaguely toward the 
bridge behind her and Cassandra began to realize that he had no idea 
Maddie was missing from the castle. His words, and that gesture, 
seemed to indicate that he thought she was with her mother’s party, 
hurrying to the south tower. And as she had that thought, a small 


flame of hope began to burn in her breast. 


“Now lower your sword and surrender,” he said. “I’ll see you’re well 
treated.” 


She gave a bitter laugh, seeing through the lie with no difficulty. 
“You won’t let me live,” she said. “If you want the throne, you'll have 
to kill me. You can’t afford to leave a legitimate claimant alive.” 


His face worked briefly, and she saw in his eyes that she was right. 
He would kill her, and Madelyn, to cement his claim to the throne. 
Then she had a moment of revelation. Nobody would know that he 
had seized the throne by force. The only witnesses to that would be in 
the castle. And by the time he was through, they’d be dead. He could 
blame the entire affair on the Red Fox Clan and claim that he had 
driven them off—unfortunately too late to save Cassandra, Maddie 
and Duncan. 


“My lady,” Maikeru said quietly, “you must go now. I will settle 
with this cur.” 


She hesitated. Maikeru was right. She should run for the south tower 
now, while she had the chance. But she had a sudden flare of rage. 
She wanted to be the one who finished Dimon. She wanted to feel her 
sword cutting into him. 


“Get out of my way, old man.” Dimon’s voice was scornful, but she 
noticed that he made no move toward the old Swordmaster. He was 
cautious of Maikeru, wary of his skill and his speed and that flashing, 
razor-sharp katana. Maikeru kept his eyes fastened on the treacherous 
guard commander. He spoke again, still without any sign of emotion. 


“You must go now, my lady. This is the task the Emperor gave me 
when he sent me to you.” 


Sadly, she realized he was right. 


She sheathed her sword, turned toward the south tower and began 
to make her way across the bridge, looking back over her shoulder. 
Maikeru had moved so that he was in the middle of the bridge, 
barring the way. 


“Cassandra! Stop there! I warn you!” Dimon shouted, his voice 
cracking with rage. 


“A dog like you does not speak to my lady in that fashion,” Maikeru 


said calmly. His calmness acted as a goad to Dimon, who leapt 
forward, his sword swinging up and back, then coming down on a 
diagonal at the Swordmaster. 


Only to be intercepted by the gleaming katana. The hardened blade 
rang against Dimon’s sword and left a deep notch in the steel. Then 
Maikeru flicked his opponent’s sword to one side and with astonishing 
speed brought the katana back in a short cutting stroke. 


Dimon blocked it with his shield. But Maikeru followed up 
immediately with a bewildering series of strokes, cutting left and right 
at Dimon’s head. One caught his helmet and sheared its owl’s head 
crest clean off. Dimon staggered with the force of the blow, and 
Maikeru’s next stroke caught him in the left shoulder, just above the 
rim of his shield, slicing through the chain mail and drawing blood. 


It was only a shallow cut, but the ease with which Maikeru 
penetrated his defense startled Dimon. He leapt back and gestured to 
the men behind him. 


“Kill him,” he snarled. 


The two men started forward, then hesitated. The narrow bridge 
only allowed room for one of them to attack him at a time. Then one 
stepped forward, his sword point low and moving in a circle, his eyes 
slitted. He lunged at Maikeru, hoping that he would catch the old man 
off guard. 


His sword was deflected immediately, and as he staggered slightly, 
the katana slashed quickly across his neck and he fell, a choked 
scream rising to his lips. His companion watched in horror, then 
realized his mistake as Maikeru went on the attack. Once again the 
deadly katana found its mark and sliced through chain mail and flesh. 
The second man fell, lifeless, to the bridge. 


Maikeru smiled grimly at Dimon. “Would you care to try again?” he 
invited. 


Dimon looked around desperately. More of his men were pouring up 
the stairs, and he saw that two of them had short bows slung across 
their shoulders. 


“You two!” he yelled. “Come here! Bring your bows!” 


The two men ran to him, unslinging the bows as they did. Maikeru’s 
eyes narrowed. This put a different complexion on things. He glanced 


over his shoulder, saw that Cassandra was at the end of the bridge, 
looking back at him. 


“Go, my lady!” he shouted. “Run now!” With a sigh of relief, he saw 
her turn and run into the south tower, slamming the heavy door 
behind her. She would be safe now, he thought. He had fulfilled the 
task laid upon him by his Emperor. 


“Shoot him!” Dimon ordered, pointing his sword at the slightly built 
figure who barred their way. The first of the men nocked, drew, and 
released. The arrow sped toward Maikeru, barely visible. But he 
calmly batted it aside with his sword. Dimon shook his head in 
surprise. He had never seen such lightning reflexes. 


“Both together!” he ordered. 


The two bows thrummed almost in the same instant. Maikeru caught 
the left-hand arrow on his sword. But the other slammed into his 
chest, high on the right side. He staggered under the impact and 
stumbled against the parapet of the bridge, his sword still in his 
hands, but the point now lowered. 


The two men shot again and two more arrows slammed into him, 
both hitting vital spots. 


The old Swordmaster sank to his knees, leaning against the rough 
stone wall and still keeping his grip on his katana. He saw Dimon’s tall 
figure stepping cautiously toward him. The traitor was only a dark 
shape now as Maikeru’s sight began to fade. But Cassandra was safe, 
for now. He looked up at the shadowy form above him. 


“You lose,” he said softly, and died. 
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Inside the south tower, Cassandra heard a howl of triumph from the 
men pursuing her and knew that Maikeru was dead. 


Quickly, she turned the massive lock on the heavy door that led out 


to the bridge and ran for the spiral stairway in the southeast corner of 
the tower. The sergeant was waiting there for her, beckoning her 
urgently to join him. Behind her, she heard a rush of running feet on 
the bridge, then the hammering of weapons and fists on the door. 


She ran. The sergeant, sword in hand, ushered her through the 
narrow doorway in front of him, and together they began to wind 
their way upward. 


The stairway was narrow, barely two and a half meters across. And 
it spiraled upward to the right. This was intentional, and a standard 
piece of design in castles of the time. A right-handed spiral meant that 
a right-handed attacker, climbing the stairs, had to expose his entire 
body to bring his weapon into play, whereas a defender, above him, 
only needed to show his right arm and hand. It gave a distinct 
advantage to the defender. 


Cassandra was taking the stairs two at a time, running light- footed 
and leaving the sergeant behind. He blundered up the stairs behind 
her, making a considerable noise, and then began shouting. 


“The princess! Make way for the princess!” 


For a few moments, she wondered why he was wasting his breath. 
His heavy breathing showed that he didn’t have a lot to waste, after 
all. Then she rounded a bend in the stairway and was confronted by 
three of her men standing ready, weapons bared. The sergeant had 
been warning them that the people mounting the stairs were friendly. 
Otherwise, they may well have attacked the new arrivals without 
warning. The men smiled at her and stepped aside to let her pass. A 
few steps below, she heard the sergeant’s heavy tread and she waited 
for him. He drew level with her, red faced and breathing heavily. She 
ushered him past her. 


“Keep going!” she ordered. Then she spoke to the three waiting men. 
“You three come with us.” 


She led them up, her head spinning slightly as she spiraled round 
and round. Ahead of her, the sergeant was slowing down and she 
yelled at him, urging him to keep moving. From far below, echoing up 
the stairway, she heard a splintering crash as the door from the arched 
bridge finally gave way. Then more feet were pounding on the 
stairway below her. 


She estimated that they had gone up another two floors, and only 
two more remained before they reached the sanctuary of the upper 


levels. The safe haven at the top of the tower occupied the eighth and 
ninth floors. As they came level with the seventh floor, there was a 
three-meter-long timber section set into the stone stairway. Two more 
of her men stood waiting at the top of it. She and the sergeant and 
three soldiers ran past the end of it, and then Cassandra turned and 
gestured to the waiting men. 


“Pull it up,” she ordered. 


The timber section could be removed. Ropes ran over pulleys in the 
roof of the stairwell and were attached to both ends. As she passed the 
order, her men tailed onto the ropes and heaved. The timber bridge 
rose smoothly in the air until it lay flush against the ceiling of the 
stairwell. The men tied off the ropes and secured it in its new position. 
Where it had been was a three-meter gap in the stairs, with a seven- 
story drop below it. 


“That should hold them up,” she said as she heard the distant sounds 
of running feet and shouting men on the floors below them. Distant 
now, but coming closer. One of the men who had been standing by to 
remove the timber section was armed with a bow. She recognized his 
uniform. He was one of the castle archers. She pointed downstairs, to 
where the steps disappeared round the stone wall. 


“Anyone comes round there, shoot him,” she said. 


“Aye, my lady.” The archer nodded, stripping an arrow from the 
quiver at his belt and placing it on the string. He stood ready, side on, 
feet slightly apart, arrow nocked. As yet, he didn’t bother to draw 
back. If anyone came round that corner, they’d be no more than six 
meters away and he could draw, shoot and hit his target at that 
distance in a matter of seconds. 


Cassandra continued up the staircase, reaching the door leading to 
the eighth floor. She pushed through it. There were ten men in the big 
open space, and they turned toward the door, weapons ready, as she 
entered. Seeing her, they relaxed and sheathed their swords and 
daggers. She nodded a greeting. She looked anxiously around the 
small group, searching for Maddie. But there was no sign of her. 
Perhaps she was on the next floor, she thought, although she didn’t 
really believe it. 


“Has anyone seen my daughter?” she asked. “Princess Madelyn?” 


Blank looks and shaking heads met her inquiry. Nobody had seen 
the young princess. She looked around the group, seeking and finding 


Ingrid. The young maidservant shook her head as they made eye 
contact. Cassandra felt a moment of despair. What if Dimon captured 
her? He would use her as a bargaining chip to obtain Cassandra’s 
surrender. And yet she knew her sense of duty would never allow her 
to surrender. And that would mean Maddie would be... 


“Perhaps she’s hiding somewhere, my lady,” ventured the sergeant 
before she could finish that thought. “It’s a big castle, after all.” 


She considered his point. He was right. There were dozens of hiding 
places in the castle, and Maddie had been raised here. She knew the 
castle well. Furthermore, even though Cassandra tended to think of 
Madelyn as her baby girl, the reality was that Maddie was a fourth- 
year Ranger apprentice, and that meant she was a formidable warrior. 
She was skilled with weapons and adept at concealing herself. Better 
yet, she had been trained to think and plan and assess a situation. She 
wasn’t the flighty young girl that people like Dimon took her to be. 


But it occurred to Cassandra that there was something she could do 
that might warn Maddie of the situation in the castle. She beckoned 
Ingrid to her. 


“Go to the upper floor and hoist my standard on the flagpole,” she 
said, then added, “Fly it upside down.” 


Ingrid looked puzzled. “Upside down, my lady?” 


Cassandra nodded. “It’s a distress symbol. If Maddie sees it, she’ll 
know we’re in the south tower. And she’ll know something’s wrong.” 
As Ingrid hurried away to do her bidding, Cassandra shrugged. It was 
all she could do for now to warn her daughter. She just hoped Maddie 
would notice the flag. 


Then, squaring her shoulders, she forced herself to push her worry 
about Maddie aside. She had to organize the defenses of the tower. 
She’d think about Maddie later, when things were more settled. She 
glanced at the sergeant. He was standing ready, waiting for orders. 
She indicated the small group of men watching her. 


“Is this all we have?” she asked. 


He glanced around the room, then answered. “We have eighteen 
men in all, my lady. Some of the men from the gatehouse managed to 
make it to the ground floor of this tower while Captain Dimon was 
assaulting the keep.” 


She nodded. Eighteen men. Not the largest force, but probably 
enough to hold the tower against Dimon and his men. 


“How many archers?” she asked. 


“Six, my lady,” answered one of the other men in the room, an 
archer himself, wearing a corporal’s rank badge. The sergeant, of 
course, wouldn’t have had time to do a detailed head count yet. He’d 
arrived only a few minutes before her. 


She chewed her lip thoughtfully. In this situation, there wouldn’t be 
a lot of use for archers. She would have preferred more men-at-arms. 
They’d be better suited to hand-to-hand fighting on the stairs. Still, the 
archers could take their turn at that as well. They were trained 
fighting men, after all. 


“Let’s take a look at our supplies,” she said, and the sergeant led the 
way to survey the stores and equipment that were maintained in the 
upper reaches of the south tower. 


The eighth floor was a storehouse and armory. Dozens of spears and 
long-handled axes stood in racks along the walls—the most effective 
weapons for dealing with an attack from below. There were several 
dozen shields hanging from pegs, and an equal number of mail shirts 
and helmets. She counted fifteen bows and three large wooden tubs 
filled with arrows. There must have been close to five hundred of 
them in all. 


Farther on, she found the food supplies: dried, salted meat; barrels 
of vegetables and pickles; and sacks of grain piled two meters high. 
She nodded thoughtfully. There was plenty of food here to sustain the 
defenders. 


Passing the stacks of food, they came to the dormitory for the men— 
rows of bunks, tables and benches for those off duty, washing 
facilities, and several privies, built in the side of the tower to protrude 
over the drop. She wrinkled her nose. Not the most savory of solutions 
to the men’s needs, but an effective one nevertheless. 


Food and weapons were well supplied, she realized. But there was a 
more important need. Water. 


“Let’s check the water,” she said, and headed for the steps leading to 
the ninth floor. 


Here, there was another central staircase between the eighth and 


ninth levels. This staircase was wood—more like a wide, steep ladder 
—and could be withdrawn in the event that attackers broke through 
to the lower floor. They climbed to the ninth level. 


This was the commander’s floor—the administrative level. Half a 
dozen sleeping chambers were set along the curve of the wall. 


There were racks of weapons along one wall and in the middle of 
the floor was a large open space that served as the command center. A 
table with a dozen seats dominated the space. This could be used for 
councils of war or for eating and recreation, as the need arose. To one 
side was a kitchen area, well ventilated so that smoke from the large 
oven and open grill areas could escape. 


Cassandra had studied the layout of the south tower and had visited 
it several times over the years, ensuring that supplies were constantly 
replenished and any items that were out of date or spoiled were 
removed. She gestured to a wooden ladder on the right-hand side. 


“Water’s up there,” she said, and she led the way, climbing the steep 
ladder and shoving aside the trapdoor at the top. 


The tower was surmounted by a pointed spire, covered in tiles. 
Inside the conical space were two large stone cisterns. There were 
steps at the side of these. She climbed one low flight of steps and 
eased open a lid in the wooden panel that covered the cistern. She 
peered in. Water lapped a few centimeters below the top. She cupped 
a handful and tasted it. It was fresh and sweet. 


The other cistern was the same—nearly full with good clean water. 
The cisterns were fed by rainwater from the roof. They were drained 
regularly and allowed to refill to ensure the water didn’t stagnate. It 
usually rained regularly in this part of the country, so continuity of 
supply wasn’t a problem. 


She climbed down and led the way down the ladder to the ninth 
level once more. A soldier waited there to meet them, obviously 
wanting to talk to her. 


She raised an eyebrow. “What is it?” she asked. 


“The King, my lady,” he replied and she recognized him as one of 
the men she had detailed to bring her father to the tower. He pointed 
toward one of the chambers set along the wall. “We put him in that 
chamber, my lady. It’s got a good bed and it’s nice and airy for him. 
He’s quite comfortable.” 


“Thank you,” she said, starting toward the door he’d indicated. “P1H 
have a few words with him now.” Then she saw the doubtful look on 
the man’s face and stopped. “Is there a problem?” 


He shook his head. “No, no, my lady. He’s fine. Just, he’s sleeping at 
the moment and maybe we shouldn’t wake him.” 


She touched his arm gratefully. It was interesting to see the devotion 
and love that her father inspired in the men serving under him. Unlike 
Dimon, she thought bitterly. 


“Thank you,” she said. “Keep an eye on him and let me know when 
he wakes.” 


He knuckled his forehead in salute. “PI do that, my lady.” He 
stepped back and took up a position outside the chamber door. 
Cassandra turned back to the sergeant. 


“By the way,” she said, “what’s your name? I can hardly go on 
calling you ‘sergeant,’ can I?” 


The sergeant grinned at her. “Don’t matter to me, my lady. But my 
mam christened me Merlon. So that’s what I usually answer to.” 


“Merlon it is then,” she said. She sat down in one of the heavy 
wooden chairs around the command table and gestured for him to sit 
as well. He did so, a little awkward at relaxing so close to the Princess 
Regent. 


“Well, Merlon, we’re in good shape here. Plenty of food and water 
and weapons. We should be able to hold out indefinitely. Certainly 
until my husband and the Ranger Commandant get back.” 


“Yes, my lady. When do you think that’ll be?” he asked. 


She hesitated a second or two. It wouldn’t be good for morale if the 
men knew she had no idea what was delaying Horace. 


“Shouldn’t be much more than a week, I’d think,” she said, forcing a 
confident tone into her voice. She didn’t want to raise any immediate 
expectations, and now that Merlon knew their position was secure, the 
prospect of a one-week wait wouldn’t be too daunting. She was saved 
from further discussion of Horace’s whereabouts when one of the 
archers mounted the stairs, obviously looking for her. 


“Over here,” she said as he glanced curiously around the open space 


of the ninth floor. He turned and walked toward them. 


“Its Captain Dimon, my lady,” he said. “He’s at the gap in the stairs 
and he’s requested a parley.” 
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“Better come with me, Merlon,” she said. “You should hear what he 
has to say.” 


Together, they retraced their steps down the ladder to the eighth 
floor, then hurried out the heavy door to the spiral staircase. The 
archer who had apprised her of Dimon’s request for a parley followed 
them, and now she recognized him as the man she had left at the gap 
in the stairs, with orders to shoot anyone who appeared round the 
bend in the staircase. She smiled grimly. Presumably, Dimon had 
called out before he showed himself, making sure he wouldn’t be an 
immediate target. 


They reached the gap. There was nobody visible at the lower end. 
She glanced interrogatively at the two foot soldiers who had remained 
on watch. 


“Where is he?” she asked. 


One of them jerked a thumb downward. “He’s there, my lady. Just 
round the curve.” He grinned. “Don’t think he trusted us.” 


She smiled in return. “He’s no fool,” she said. Then she raised her 
voice and called down the stairway, her voice echoing off the stone 
walls and ceiling. 


“Dimon? Are you there?” 


There was a pause, and then she recognized his voice. He sounded 
quite close, and she realized he must be just around the elbow in the 
stairway. 


“Cassandra? I have a flag of truce here.” 


As she heard the words, a pole appeared round the stonework. A 
white cloth hung limply from it. The bearer waved it a few times, 
presumably to help those above see it. 


“So I see,” she replied. 


There was another pause, and then Dimon spoke again, uncertainty 
in his voice. “You’ll honor it?” 


She was insulted by the implication that she might violate a flag of 
truce. But then, she realized, it was the sort of thing Dimon would do. 
And if he would do it, he’d assume that others would as well. 


“Yes,” she said, the irritation obvious in her voice. “You’re safe. We 
won’t shoot. Although God knows why not.” 


“I need your word,” he said. 


Now the irritation in her voice was even more apparent. “You’ve got 
it. Stop skulking and come out in the open.” 


Slowly, Dimon emerged from behind the curve in the stairway, the 
white flag held in his right hand. He moved out into the center of the 
stairs and peered upward. He shaded his eyes with his left hand. It 
was dim in the stairwell, and neither of them was carrying a torch. 


“I can’t see you too well,” he said. 


“I can see you perfectly,” she said. “Get on with what you have to 
say.” 


“Tm offering you an accommodation,” he said. “Surrender and I'll 
spare your life. And Madelyn’s as well.” 


She felt a surge of relief as he said the last words. She’d been half 
expecting that this parley would be about Madelyn—that Dimon 
would tell her he’d captured her daughter and would use her to force 
Cassandra’s surrender. Now it was obvious that he believed Maddie 
was in the tower with her. So she was safe—for the moment, at least. 


“You'll simply let us go, will you?” she asked, the disbelief all too 
clear in her voice. 


“I didn’t say that. You’d be kept prisoner until I could send you out 
of the country. ld want your sworn oath that you wouldn’t try to 
come back and take my throne from me.” 


“My father’s throne, I think you mean,” she said, and when he didn’t 
reply, she continued. “Why this sudden generosity, Dimon?” 


“T’ll have gotten what I wanted. My followers want a return to the 
male line of succession. Once I’m on the throne, that will have been 
restored. They believe having a female succeed to the throne is against 
reason and tradition and God’s law.” 


“I wondered when he’d be brought into it,” she said sarcastically. 


“Tm offering you your life. Pll see you’re well provided for. You and 
Madelyn could live quite well in Gallica or Toscana. 


“Not Skandia, however,” he added. “Erak and his Skandians might 
not take too kindly to having you tossed off the throne.” 


“Aren’t you forgetting something?” she asked. “It’s a wonderful plan, 
but I don’t think my husband will stand for it once he’s back from the 
north. Nor Gilan. I doubt you’ll stay on the throne too long once they 
hear I’ve been banished.” 


He looked down, hesitating for a moment. Then he said regretfully, 
“Tm sorry to tell you, Cassandra, but Horace is dead. And Gilan.” 


An icy-cold hand clutched at her heart as he spoke. She couldn’t 
conceive of a world without Horace—big, powerful, cheerful Horace. 
He was a tower of strength for her. He was kind and gentle and 
caring. And he had never been defeated in battle. He couldn’t be gone. 
And Gilan too, with his ready smile and friendly disposition. How 
could they both have been killed? 


“T don’t believe it,” she said. 


Dimon shook his head again. “I’m sorry to tell you. I truly am. I 
really liked Horace. But that small band of rebels he went to shoo 
away was actually an army of a hundred and fifty men. They fought a 
pitched battle two days ago, and both Horace and Gilan were killed— 
along with most of their men.” 


He let her think about that. Then he continued. “So don’t cling to 
any false hopes that they’ll be back to rescue you, Cassandra. They 
won't. And my offer is the best one you'll get.” 


She paused, knowing that if she spoke immediately, the doubt in her 
voice would give away her uncertainty. She needed to sound strong, 
she realized. 


“PII need time to consider it,” she said eventually. 


He came back at her immediately, sensing the strength of his 
position. “Don’t take too long. As I said, my offer is the best one you’ll 
get, but it’s only on the table for a day. After that, we'll drive you out 
of this tower.” 


“You can try,” she said. She was on firmer ground now, and her 
voice was more confident. “But we’ve got food and weapons and 
water. We can hold out here for months. You could die of old age 
trying to take this tower.” 


“We could burn you out,” he threatened. 


She laughed. This time, her reaction was genuine. “You don’t know 
a lot about the construction of this tower, do you?” she asked. “It’s 
mostly stone. There’s no wooden framework, and stone won’t burn.” 


“The floors are timber,” he pointed out. “They’ll burn well enough.” 


She sensed the sergeant glancing at her. She met his anxious gaze 
and shook her head to reassure him. 


“As I said, you don’t know too much about the design of this tower. 
We’ve got two huge water cisterns in the roof. And one of them has 
pipes running down to the lower levels. The floors are hardwood, so 
they won’t burn easily. And if you try to set them alight, we can 
simply drench them with water.” 


There was a long pause. Then Dimon replied, but without his former 
confidence. “And then you’ll have used up your drinking water,” he 
said. 


“Rain, Dimon,” she said. “The cisterns are filled by rainwater 
collected on the roof. And as you know, it rains quite often in this part 
of the country. Two or three nights of good rain will refill the cistern.” 


Dimon looked up at her. Anger was beginning to show on his face. 
He knew that the south tower was virtually impregnable—a small 
force could hold it indefinitely—and he didn’t have time to spend on a 
lengthy siege. 


Horace and Gilan were very much alive, even if they were contained 
in the old hill fort by the Wezel River. And he knew that situation 
wouldn’t last for too much longer. His forces there were becoming 
restive. Messengers had told him that they’d lost a lot of men—they’d 


been driven back with heavy losses each time they attacked Horace’s 
small force. Sooner or later, they would start to drift away. 
Mercenaries fought for profit, after all, and there was little of that to 
be found besieging a capable enemy in a well-defended position. 


He had hoped to bluff Cassandra—to make her panic and surrender 
with the news that Horace was dead. Of course, he had no intention of 
honoring his promise to banish her. Once she and Maddie were in his 
hands, he would have them killed. 


He faced her one more time, trying to sound more confident than he 
felt. 


“Pll give you a day to consider my offer,” he said. “One day only. 
After that, if you insist on defying me, you will suffer the 
consequences.” 


“Pll give you my answer this time tomorrow,” she told him. 


He couldn’t resist one more sally. “If you’re as smart as you claim to 
be, you'll accept,” he said. Then he stepped quickly into the shelter of 
the curving wall and she heard his footsteps receding down the stairs. 


She looked at Merlon and raised her eyebrows, puffing out her 
cheeks and releasing a long breath. She felt exhausted. 


“Well, at least we know one thing. He doesn’t have Maddie,” she 
said. 


Merlon scratched his beard thoughtfully. “That’s true.” He hesitated, 
not sure whether he should ask the next question, then decided to do 


so anyway. 


“Do you believe him, my lady?” he asked. “About Sir Horace. Do 
you believe he’s dead?” 


She shook her head. “I just don’t know, Merlon. It would explain 
why we've heard nothing from the north. But . . .” She hesitated. 


“But what, my lady?” 


“But Horace is not an easy man to kill. A lot of people have tried in 
the past, and it didn’t work out too well for them.” 


“So you think he’s alive?” 


“Yes, I do,” she said. “I think I’d feel it if he were dead.” 


But as she said it, she wished she could be certain. 
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There was a balcony running round the tower at the ninth floor, 
affording a panoramic view of the land below the castle. Cassandra 
was pacing it now, looking out at the parklands below and the forest 
in the distance while she pondered her situation. Several hours had 
passed since her conversation with Dimon. 


Immediately below her, she had a view of the castle courtyard. She 
could see men there, moving from the keep to the gatehouse and 
occasionally to the stables. On the battlements, she could see sentries 
standing watch. 


It all appeared normal, except that the sentries and the men in the 
courtyard were not part of the castle garrison. They were Dimon’s 
men. And now they were protected from outside attack by Castle 
Araluen’s massive fortifications. Even if Horace and Gilan did appear 
with their men, they would have no chance of breaking in. 


She leaned on the rough stone of the balcony wall and sighed 
bitterly. She was in a total impasse. She and her men were safe for the 
moment—and for the foreseeable future. But they had no way of 
breaking out, of driving the invaders out of the castle. They were 
outnumbered, and they continued to survive only by virtue of the 
well-planned defenses of the south tower. 


Where was Maddie? The question kept hammering at her. Ingrid had 
thought she might be outside the castle. But where? And what was she 
doing? Cassandra racked her brains, trying to think of a way of 
contacting her. If Maddie was outside the castle, and if Cassandra 
could get a message to her, she could head north and alert Horace to 
the current situation. Maddie’s Ranger horse, Bumper, was outside the 
walls, Cassandra knew, at the small farm where Gilan had arranged 
for him to be stabled. If Maddie could get to him, she could be at the 
Wezel River within three days. 


If, if, if, she thought. But even if Maddie could reach the Wezel, then 


what? 


Horace might be dead. At best, if anything Dimon had said was the 
truth, he was trapped in a hill fort, surrounded by a superior force. 
How would he break out of that trap? And if he did, he would still 
face the problem of breaking into Castle Araluen. 


But at least he’d be here, close to hand. And the thought of his 
presence was a comforting one. Besides, once he was back, he could 
raise the army from the surrounding countryside. In times of war, the 
relatively small garrison of the castle was augmented by drafts of 
men-at-arms from the farms and villages of the fief. Mobilizing them 
would take some time—perhaps a week or two—but he would then 
have a sizable force for Dimon to reckon with. 


The same inevitable predicament raised its head. No matter how 
many men he had, how could he hope to break into the castle? No 
attacker had managed that in living memory. Even Morgarath, when 
he rebelled against her father, had bypassed the castle. She laughed 
bitterly. It was an ironic situation. She and her men were trapped here 
in the tower, but relatively safe from attack, by Dimon’s men. They, in 
turn, would be trapped in the castle, but relatively safe from attack by 
Horace’s forces. 


And on top of that, there was still the fundamental problem facing 
her: Where was Maddie? The scenario she had just envisaged hinged on 
Cassandra’s being able to make contact with her. And Cassandra 
simply couldn’t see how that could be done. She heard footsteps on 
the balcony behind her and turned to see one of the archers hurrying 
round the curve of the tower toward her, saluting as he came. 


“My lady, Sergeant Merlon says you should come immediately,” he 
said, his tone urgent. 


She began to make her way to the door leading back into the tower. 


“What’s happening?” she said. She was puzzled. Dimon had given 
her a day to consider his offer. She assumed that meant he would try 
nothing further until that deadline had expired. There was the 
implication of a truce in his offer. But she realized, not for the first 
time, that Dimon could not be trusted. 


“Merlon’s not sure, my lady. But there’s something going on down 
the stairway. We can hear them moving. There’s a lot of whispering 
going on—and it sounds like they’re dragging something heavy up to 
the gap.” 


She ran down the ladder to the lower floor and headed for the stairs. 
Merlon and four other men, all of them archers, were standing just 
above the gap in the stairway, sheltering behind the bend in the stairs. 
The sergeant looked around as she approached, holding his finger to 
his lips. 


“What’s happening, Merlon?” she asked in a whisper. 


He pointed down the stairs to the edge of the gap. “Listen, my lady,” 
he told her. 


She moved out from the shelter of the wall and craned her head to 
listen. The sound of low-pitched voices floated up the stairway to her, 
echoing off the curving stone walls. She couldn’t make out what they 
were saying, but there was a definite sense of urgency about them. 
Occasionally, a voice would be raised, resulting in urgent hisses for 
silence. She stepped back into cover, peering round the rough stone to 
look down the stairwell. 


“Something’s going on, my lady. They’re planning something,” 
Merlon said, his voice close to her ear. 


She nodded, frowning. That much was obvious. But what, exactly, 
did they have in mind? She held up a hand to forestall any further 
comment from the sergeant. There was another noise apparent now. 


It sounded like something heavy and wooden being dragged up the 
stone stairs. She could hear slow, deliberate footsteps on the stairs 
now, and the occasional grunt of effort from the men below. She 
turned to her archers. 


“Get ready.” 
They nodded. They all had arrows nocked. 


She stepped out again for a clearer look, ignoring Merlon’s warning 
murmur. The stairs below were empty. She could see the gap, with the 
yawning dark drop below it. Then the first three or four stairs below 
that. Then nothing. 


But the dragging sound continued, getting louder with each minute. 
Then it stopped and she heard more whispering. She caught the eye of 
one of the archers and gestured to the door that opened into the 
eighth floor. 


“Get more men,” she said. “And bring half a dozen pikes.” The man 


saluted and ran to do her bidding, and she turned her attention to the 
stairway again. The dragging, scraping noise had started again, much 
closer this time. Then she saw what was causing it. 


A rectangular wooden barrier, like a moveable wall, appeared in the 
stairway below the gap, being shoved forward by men behind it. It 
was made of boards nailed to a timber framework and it filled the 
space between the walls of the staircase. The men pushing and lifting 
it moved it at an angle so that it could advance up the stairs. It stood 
about a meter and a half high and there was an open space twenty 
centimeters high at the base. The men behind it were mostly hidden 
from sight, although from time to time a head would appear above the 
top of the barrier for a second or two. 


Cassandra addressed the three remaining archers. “The minute you 
see someone, shoot him,” she said. 


They all nodded. A head appeared above the barrier as its owner 
looked up to see what was happening above them. Instantly, an archer 
drew, aimed and released. But the head had disappeared again, and 
the arrow whizzed through empty space, then ricocheted off the stone 
wall below with a screech of metal on stone. She heard a curse from 
the man who had come so close to death. 


She frowned. The wall would protect Dimon’s men from the arrows 
and spears of her troops. But it wouldn’t bridge the gap in the stairs. It 
was too short for that. She looked more closely, straining her eyes, 
and made out a pair of hinges in the barrier. Then she could see that 
there was a gate in the center, perhaps a meter wide. Obviously, once 
the barrier was in position, those behind it could open the gate—and 
what? 


The barrier stopped a meter from the edge of the gap. On the right- 
hand side, one of the men pushing and shoving had grown careless. 
The top of his helmeted head was visible above the roughly 
constructed shield. The helmet made a poor target for her archers’ 
arrows. They would skid off harmlessly. 


But her sling was a different matter. She loaded a shot into the 
pouch and began whirling the sling around her head. Stepping out in 
the open, she released. There was a resounding CLANG! as the lead 
shot hit the helmet and the man went down, staggering back and 
falling down the stairs with a mighty clatter. She heard a voice 
shouting urgently. 


“Stay down, for pity’s sake! She’s got a sling!” 


Nobody else showed themselves above the barrier. Then they heard 
more scraping and slithering, and a timber bridge about a meter wide 
began to slide forward from under the barrier, reaching out across the 
gap in the stairway. 


“Push it back!” she ordered and her men moved forward, pikes in 
hand, to obey. But they were too late. The makeshift bridge reached 
the upper side of the gap and fell into place. She could see that there 
was a transverse beam nailed to the lower end. It was set against the 
edge of the stairs and held the bridge in position, no matter how hard 
they tried to push it back. 


Merlon touched her arm. “Smoke, my lady!” he said. “I smell 
smoke!” 


She sniffed the air. He was right. There was an oily smell of smoke 
drifting up from the lower stairs. She frowned. The steps were stone. 
They wouldn’t burn. So what was... ? 


In answer, an object appeared, hurled over the top of the barrier, 
trailing a thin line of smoke and sailing across the gap to shatter on 
the steps above where she stood. Then another, and another. 


They were round clay pots, she realized, and each one held a 
mixture of oil and pitch—and a lighted wick. As they shattered against 
the stone, the flame from their wicks ignited the flammable mixture 
inside and a cloud of noxious, dark smoke began to fill the stairway. 
Her men began coughing and she felt her own eyes tearing up. 


“They'll try to cross in the smoke!” she warned. “Be ready!” 


She turned to Merlon, standing by her with one of the ineffectual 
pikes. Ineffectual against the replacement bridge, perhaps, but not 
against the men who might try to cross it. 


“Get the door open!” she ordered. “We have to let the smoke out!” 


Dimly, through her streaming, itching eyes, she saw the central gate 
in the barrier begin to open outward, the gap between the edges 
growing larger. She loaded another shot and began whirling the sling. 
Through a veil of tears, she saw a figure step into the gap and out 
onto the bridge. His upper body was covered by a shield, and he held 
a spear in his right hand. 
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Cassandra changed her aim point as the attacker advanced across 
the bridge. She whirled the sling one more time as he moved 
tentatively above the yawning gap, then released. 


The shot slammed into his left knee with a sickening crack, 
smashing bone and tendons. The knee gave way beneath him and he 
slumped to one side, releasing his grip on the spear as he hung over 
the edge of the seven-story drop, scrabbling frantically at the rough 
wood to recover. 


And failing. 


With a horrible scream, he fell into the gap beside the makeshift 
bridge, plummeting down into the darkness, screaming all the way 
until they could hear a distant, ugly thump. 


The scream was cut off. 


The door in the barrier slammed shut once more. The next man in 
line had seen his comrade’s fate and wasn’t prepared to risk the 
crossing. Cassandra heard a raised voice shouting orders. Dimon, she 
realized. 


“More smoke pots! Get more of the pots up here! If they can’t see us, 
they can’t shoot us!” 


The smoke was clearing in the upper part of the stairway now, 
although the defenders’ eyes still smarted and ran with tears. The 
open door had created a draft to let the dense, choking clouds out. 


There was a brief lull, and she heard feet running on the stairs 
below her. Presumably men were fetching more of the smoke pots. 


Merlon pointed to the replacement bridge. “Could we maybe burn it, 
my lady?” 


She considered the idea but shook her head. It was solid timber. “It 
would take too long to get it burning,” she said. “And I doubt they’d 


leave us in peace while we did it.” Some of Dimon’s men had bows, 
she knew. They might not be as skilled as her archers, but at close 
quarters like this, they could hardly miss. 


There was a flash of flint on steel in the dimness on the other side of 
the barrier. 


“They’re lighting the fuses,” she said. “Everyone get ready.” She 
removed her scarf and wrapped it round her nose and mouth. Turning 
to the youngest of the troopers standing ready, she pointed up the 
stairs. 


“Fetch scarves and kerchiefs for everyone. And a bucket of water to 
soak them.” Wet scarves around their noses and mouths might help 
against the choking smoke, she thought. 


He nodded and turned, running lightly up the stairs. 


She heard Dimon issuing orders once more. “Don’t throw them so 
far! Try to lob them close to the end of the bridge.” 


That would concentrate the smoke where they stood waiting, she 
realized, and create better cover for the men crossing the bridge. She 
loaded her sling again and let it dangle down beside her, swinging 
back and forth like a snake’s head as it prepared to strike. 


The first of the clay pots sailed over the gap, hitting the stairway 
four steps above the bridge. Before it could ignite the oil and pitch 
inside, however, Merlon reached out with his pike and scooped it 
down the stairs, sending it tumbling into the gap. But his action came 
at a cost. Even as she began to congratulate him, he gave a gasp of 
pain and dropped the pike, clutching at his upper arm where a 
crossbow bolt had struck him. He sank awkwardly to the stairs. She 
reached out, grabbing his jerkin, and with the strength of desperation 
heaved him back into cover as another bolt ricocheted off the step 
behind him. He screamed in pain as she dragged him in, but managed 
to gasp his thanks, realizing she had saved his life. 


“Think nothing of it,” she said. “We need you.” 


Another smoke pot flew over the gap. This one went too high and 
smashed on the stairs above them. The resultant cloud of smoke 
billowed up, but someone had had the intelligence to open the 
doorway on the floor above them, and most of the smoke was sucked 
upward by the draft. 


The young soldier had returned now with scarves and kerchiefs and 
a large bucket full of water. He began to distribute the wet cloths to 
the defenders, who wrapped them round their noses and mouths. He 
was just in time, as another two smoke pots crashed onto the steps. 
These were better aimed, and they hit the stonework level with 
Cassandra’s position. She hastily dipped her scarf into the bucket and 
retied it. The wet cloth filtered the smoke to a certain extent, but her 
eyes were still smarting and weeping, and she found it hard to see. 
One of the pots had deposited its load of oil and pitch only a few 
meters from her. The young trooper seized the bucket, still half full, 
and dumped the water onto the burning pitch, smothering the flames. 


“Good thinking!” she croaked. Then she gestured upward to the 
doorway. “Get more water. Get a bucket chain going!” 


He nodded, his own eyes red and weeping, and darted away to do 
her bidding. 


The flames close by her had only been temporarily doused—more by 
the sheer impact of the water cutting off the air to them than by the 
extinguishing properties of the water itself. They flickered to life once 
more, feeding off the pitch, and began to generate more smoke. 


Through streaming, reddened eyes, she saw the gate in the barrier 
opening again, and another enemy soldier advanced through it. At 
least, she thought, the bridge was so narrow it would permit only one 
man at a time to cross. But if any of them gained a foothold on this 
side of the gap, she and her men would be in trouble. 


She whirled her sling and launched a shot at the man. But he was 
crouched low behind his shield and didn’t offer her a convenient 
target. The shot hit his shield with a vicious thud. He was stopped by 
the impact for a second. Then he continued to advance. 


Two more smoke pots soared across the gap, shattering and adding 
their billowing fumes to the hellish scene in the stairwell. 


Three arrows slammed into the man’s shield, and he stopped 
uncertainly. The narrow bridge didn’t provide the most stable footing, 
and crossing it in the current conditions, while being targeted by 
archers and with visibility uncertain, required enormous 
concentration. 


“Step aside, my lady,” said a hoarse voice behind her. She turned 
and saw one of her men—a tall, broad-shouldered corporal, standing 
ready with a heavy spear. His eyes were fixed on the enemy soldier, 


now two-thirds of the way across the bridge, advancing slowly. 
Cassandra moved to one side to give him room. He took the spear 
back over his right shoulder, eyes still fixed on his target, and, 
stepping forward, made his cast. 


The spear flashed through the dark smoke and bit deeply into the 
man’s lower leg. He let out a scream of pain and stopped, dropping to 
a crouch. He released his hold on his battleax and clutched at the 
wound in his leg. The heavy spear shaft dangled over the drop, 
unbalancing him and trying to drag him after it. He tried to pull the 
spear loose but couldn’t manage it. He was stuck, unable to stand 
again, swaying fearfully over the gap while arrows hissed round his 
ears and slammed into the timber bridge beneath him. 


Holding his shield in front of him, he began to back clumsily away 
on the bridge, propelling himself with his free hand and his uninjured 
leg. His shield was now festooned with arrow shafts as the archers 
maintained a constant barrage on him. Crossbow bolts whirred across 
the gap in return, and Cassandra heard a shout of pain from the stairs 
above her as at least one found its mark. 


A lucky shot, she thought. Visibility was as poor for the attackers as 
the defenders. The air over the bridge was relatively clear, kept so by 
the draft coming up the gap in the stairwell. But everywhere else, the 
fumes and smoke made it almost impossible to find a target. 


The wounded man made it back to the safety of the lower edge of 
the gap and slumped back against the barrier’s closed gate. He still 
kept his shield in front of him, protecting himself from the steady rain 
of arrows that continued to thud into the wood-and-hide shield. Blood 
poured from the spear wound in his leg. An arrow hit him on his right 
arm, and he flinched and cried out. But his voice was weak, and 
Cassandra realized that loss of blood was weakening him. 


Abruptly, the gate slammed open and several pairs of hands grabbed 
at him, dragging him back into safety, accompanied by another hail of 
arrows flashing through the open gate. 


Cassandra studied the temporary bridge for several minutes, then 
flicked her gaze to the pike that Merlon had dropped. For the time 
being, both sides had stopped shooting, with no targets visible for 
either her archers or Dimon’s crossbow men. 


Earlier, Cassandra and her men had tried to push the bridge back 
across the gap. But the transverse beam nailed in place a meter from 


its end locked against the lip of the stairs and kept it from moving. 


But there was no similar beam at the upper end of the bridge, she 
realized. So there was nothing to stop them from pulling the timber 
structure up the stairs. 


She turned to look behind her, coughing as an eddy of smoke 
whirled around her. The heavyset, tall soldier who had thrown the 
spear was still close by. He’d do admirably for what she had in mind, 
she thought. She beckoned him forward and, as he knelt beside her, 
gestured to the fallen pike on the steps. 


The pike was a combination of different weapons. Mounted on a 
stout ash shaft two and a half meters long, it had an ax head on one 
side, a spear point at the top and a vicious spike opposite the ax head. 


“See the pike?” she said. The man nodded, and she pointed to the 
bridge. “When I give the word, drive the spike into the timbers and 
drag the bridge up toward us. Understand?” 


The man nodded, smiling, as he caught on to her idea. If he could 
haul the bridge up far enough, the bottom end of its two main beams 
would slip off the edge of the steps and the entire structure would 
plunge into the gap. He started to move forward, but she gripped his 
arm to stop him. 


“Wait till we get some cover for you,” she said. Then, calling to the 
archers a few steps higher than she was, she gave her orders. 


“Archers! Rapid shooting! Keep their heads down!” 


Arrows started to fly across the gap once more in a steady stream. 
There were no visible targets, but the iron warheads screeched off the 
curved stone walls of the stairwell, striking sparks in the gloom as 
they did. Several arrows slammed into the wood of the barrier, but 
most skimmed over the top, ricocheting off the walls beyond, 
sometimes shattering the shafts and sending the razor-sharp 
broadheads spinning wildly through the air. They heard at least one 
hoarse yell of pain, which indicated that a broadhead had found a 
target. But the sudden arrow storm had the desired result. The 
attackers on the lower part of the stairway dropped to their bellies, 
hands over their heads, while the arrows hissed and spun and 
screeched among them. 


She released her grip on the soldier’s muscular arm. 


“Now!” she told him, and he lunged forward, gathering in the pike 
as he went. Then, from a kneeling position, he raised it over his head 
in a two-handed grip and brought it down with all his strength, 
driving the long spike into the timber planking of the bridge. 


Once it was set, he gathered his feet under him and began to heave 
the bridge forward, slowly, a few centimeters at a time. As the 
attackers realized what was happening, she saw hands scrabbling 
desperately under the barrier, trying to seize hold of the bridge and 
stop it. She darted out into the open, grabbing hold of the soldier’s 
belt and adding her strength to his. Behind her, she felt someone else 
doing the same to her. She glanced over her shoulder and saw the 
young lad who had fetched the water. 


“Heave!” she shouted. “Keep it moving!” 


Under their combined strength, the long structure slid upward until 
its lower end slid off the step below them. Then it pitched up 
vertically and disappeared into the gap, taking the pike with it. The 
three of them released their grip and staggered backward on the 
stairs. For a moment, they listened to the clatter of the bridge falling 
into the darkness below, bouncing off walls, the noise gradually dying 
away. 


The archers on the stairs gave a ragged cheer as Cassandra and her 
two companions dragged themselves back into cover. 


Breathless, she sprawled on the stone steps with them, grinning 
triumphantly. 


She shook her head angrily. So much for Dimon’s word. She had let 
him lull her into a feeling of false security, assuming he would hold 
off until the twenty-four-hour period—and the implied truce that went 
with it—were over. He had caught her napping, and his attempt had 
come close to succeeding. She realized that she couldn’t let her guard 
down again. 
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It was half an hour before sunup. 


As was his custom, Horace leaned on the palisade above the gate, 
staring moodily down at the enemy camp below. The campfires that 
had burned through the night had died down now to glowing ashes. 
They twinkled in the predawn darkness, marking the lines of tents 
where the enemy slept. He knew there would be sentries awake, 
stationed around the perimeter of the camp, keeping an eye out fora 
possible attack. 


As he was doing. 


He felt a movement beside him and, glancing around, saw that Gilan 
had joined him in his study of the enemy. 


“Morning,” said Horace. 
Gilan grunted a reply, then said, “Thought I’d find you here.” 
Horace smiled quietly. “Am I so predictable?” 


“Well, you’re here most mornings. If that makes you predictable, 
then you are.” 


“Just keeping an eye on things down there,” Horace said. 


Gilan said nothing for a minute or so. He studied the lines of 
campfires, the silent, darkened tents. 


“I don’t think they’ll try anything,” he said at length. “We gave them 
a bloody nose last time they did.” 


“We gave them one at the river as well—at least, you and your 
archers did,” Horace said. 


Gilan scratched his chin thoughtfully. “Yes. It’s two for none, isn’t 
it? D’you think they'll change tactics next time? Frontal assaults don’t 
seem to be working too well for them.” 


“Tm not sure what else they can do—not if they want a quick ending 
to this.” 


Gilan frowned. “Maybe they plan to starve us out. We don’t have 
enough provisions for a lengthy siege.” 


“We’ve got plenty of water,” Horace said. 


Gilan shrugged. “But not food. A couple of weeks would see us 
starving. Even worse, the horses won’t last without proper fodder. So 
we're stuck here. We can’t go anywhere. We can’t break out. They still 
have us well and truly outnumbered, and if we try to attack them, 
they’ll see us coming and they’ll be ready for us. We’ll be out in the 
open. They’ll be behind their shield wall, and we’ll be fighting at a 
disadvantage.” 


Horace nodded. “Exactly. They may send a few skirmishers up the 
hill from time to time to keep us on our toes. But I think they’ll be 
perfectly happy to sit back and watch us watching them.” 


For a minute or so, the two friends were silent. Then Horace asked, 
“Do you think you could sneak out through their lines?” 


Gilan nodded emphatically. “Of course I could. But then what? I 
can’t sneak Blaze out with me. Traveling on foot, it’d take me a week 
or so to reach Castle Araluen, and then what? Dimon only has twenty 
or thirty men there. That’s hardly enough to help us break out. And I 
couldn’t bring them all back. We can’t leave the castle undefended.” 


“That’s true,” Horace replied gloomily. “So I guess all we can do is 
wait and see what they have in mind. Unless,” he said with a rueful 
grin, “you can come up with a brilliant strategy. I hear Rangers are 
good at that.” 


Gilan rolled his eyes. “I’ve heard that too,” he said. “Pll let you 
know if anything occurs to me.” 


“I wish you would,” said Horace. 


Maddie reached the clear ground below the castle around mid- 
morning. Bumper was already there, back in his hidden glade, and he 
greeted her enthusiastically. 


I was worried about you. 
“T was fine,” she told him. “I was just a little lost in the forest.” 
Fine Ranger you are. 


“That’s what I told myself.” She unsaddled him and rubbed him 


down, then filled his water bucket and poured more grain into his 
feed bag. He munched gratefully, grinding the food noisily with his 
big teeth the way horses do. Once she was assured that his needs were 
taken care of, she started toward the edge of the trees to survey the 
castle. 


Everything seemed normal. The drawbridge was down. There were 
two sentries keeping guard at the outside end, and she could see more 
moving on the battlements. There was no sign or sound of any 
fighting, which she might have expected if Dimon was attempting to 
take the castle. Perhaps he’s already done it, she thought dismally. 
After all, if his plan had worked, he and his men would have simply 
walked in across the drawbridge. Any fighting would have been over 
in a matter of minutes, with the castle’s defenders, and her mother, 
taken by surprise. 


Perhaps, she thought, her mother was already dead, and she felt 
tears pricking her eyelids at the thought. 


She leaned against the trunk of a tree while she considered what she 
was seeing. Everything seemed normal. But something was different. 
She sensed that there was one slight detail that had changed since she 
had last looked at the castle. But for the life of her, she couldn’t work 
out what it was. 


She scanned the castle, eyes slitted in concentration as she studied 
the walls, the towers, the battlements, trying to realize what it was 
that had pricked her attention. 


Not the keep. Not the battlements along the outer wall. Not the 
massive gatehouse. Was it one of the towers? She studied the north 
tower, then the south. Completely normal, with a flag fluttering over 
it. 


A flag? There had been no flag on the south tower last time she 
looked. She strained her eyes and could see a trace of red on white—a 
red stooping hawk. 


Her mother’s banner! 


Looking more closely, she realized that the banner was flying upside 
down—the universal distress signal. 


And in that moment, she knew what had happened. Dimon’s coup 
had been successful—at least partly so. But her mother had obviously 
had time to retreat to the south tower—the point of last defense. With 


the realization that her mother was safe, at least temporarily, 
Maddie’s spirits lifted. She looked up the slope to the small clump of 
bushes that concealed the entrance to the tunnel. They were 
undisturbed. She started forward, ready to move out of the trees, then 
hesitated. 


It was full daylight and the battlements were manned with sentries 
—enemy sentries. Skilled as she was at moving without being seen, it 
wasn’t worth the risk. The parkland was kept open and well mowed 
for precisely that reason—to prevent attackers from approaching 
unseen. If her mother was safely ensconced in the south tower, 
another few hours wouldn’t make any difference. Maddie would wait 
until dusk, then make her move. In the meantime, she thought, she 
might as well get some rest. She’d had a long, sleepless night and an 
exhausting day. 


The hours dragged by. Tired as she was, sleep came fitfully. She 
dozed, waking frequently, with her mind racing as she considered the 
situation. She was reminded once more of Will’s dictum: Most of our 
time is spent waiting. A Ranger’s best asset is patience. 


At last, the sun sank below the horizon and shadows crept over the 
parkland. This was probably the best time for her to move, while the 
light was fluky and uncertain. She went back into the trees to say 
farewell to Bumper, and then, wrapped in her cloak, stole out onto the 
short grass of the park, moving in a crouch, matching her rhythm to 
that of the wind and cloud shadows flitting across the grass. She held 
the cloak tightly to keep it from flapping in the rising breeze. 
Movement like that could attract the eye of one of the sentries. 


She ghosted up the slope as the evening grew darker. When she 
finally slipped into the shelter of the bushes concealing the tunnel 
entrance, there had been no outcry from the battlements, no sound of 
alarm. 


She found her lantern still at the tunnel entrance where she had left 
it. She shook it experimentally and heard the splash of oil inside its 
reservoir. There was still plenty there, she thought. Enough for two 
passages through the tunnel. Mindful of the watching eyes on the 
battlements, she moved several meters into the tunnel before she 
struck her flint and lit the lantern wick. The yellow light flared out, 


wavering over the rough clay walls. She checked that she had her 
sling and her saxe, then set off. 


She was familiar with the tunnel now, and she made good time, 
passing under the moat, then feeling the tunnel climbing upward. 
Stumbling from time to time on the uneven footing, she made it into 
the hidden room in the bottom cellar and moved toward the secret 
door. 


Then stopped. 


As her hand stretched out to trip the lock, she heard a murmur of 
voices from the other side. She put her ear to the stone and listened. 
She still couldn’t make out what was being said. The voices started 
again, then one of them, raised higher than the others, came through 
more clearly. 


“... how you like a night in the cells. You might . . . more friendly 
tomorrow. Good night!” 


A door clanged shut. One of the cell doors, she thought. Then she 
heard the clack of boot heels on stone. Someone was crossing the 
cellar and mounting the steps. She waited, her ear pressed against the 
stone. Her pulse was racing. That had been a near thing. Accustomed 
now to the fact that there was never anyone in the lower cellar, she 
had nearly blundered out to be discovered by one of Dimon’s men. Yet 
it stood to reason that he might have put some of the castle staff in the 
cells. Mentally, she rebuked herself. She should have thought of that. 


Her mother and the remaining members of the garrison might well 
have made it to the safety of the south tower. But even with the 
skeleton staff in the castle at this time of year, that would have left 
behind a handful of servants, cooks, messengers and other members of 
the castle staff—the noncombatants. Some of them may well have 
been cowed by Dimon and his armed men. Others would have refused 
to serve them. It was probable that these people had been confined to 
the cellars below the keep. She pondered the situation for a moment 
or two. She could release them, of course, and lead them to safety 
through the tunnel. But that would only reveal her presence to the 
usurper. They would be safe enough for the time being, she decided, if 
a little uncomfortable. 


She realized she had been crouching with her head against the door 
for several minutes, with no further sound from the other side. But 
from this hidden room, she had access to two other tunnels. One led 


to the gatehouse. The other would take her to the hidden staircase 
leading up to the top of the south tower. 


And that was where she wanted to go now. 
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Turning away from the door to the cellar, Maddie moved to the left- 
hand entrance, which, from her previous reconnaissance, she knew 
opened into the tunnel that would take her to the south tower. 


She was accustomed now to moving through the tunnels, with their 
uneven footing, low headroom and dim light, and she made good 
time, following the pool of light thrown by her lantern. She shook it 
again, checking the level of oil left in the reservoir. Satisfied that there 
was still plenty remaining, she continued on through the tunnel. 


“Wouldn’t want to be in here if the light went out,” she muttered. 
Just to be sure, she lowered the wick a little, so that it would burn less 
fuel. 


The tunnel was relatively straight and undeviating, and she soon felt 
it sloping upward and knew she was close to the base of the south 
tower—and the wooden ladders that led up to the top floors. 
Eventually, they loomed out of the dimness ahead of her. She paused 
at the base of the first flight, studying the rungs to make sure they 
were solid, and then she began to climb. 


The flights weren’t vertical, but they were steep, angling up at about 
seventy degrees. Each one consisted of fifteen rungs—steps, actually, 
as they were constructed from stout boards some twelve centimeters 
across. At the top of each flight, she could step across to the next 
fifteen steps, angling back in the opposite direction. Two flights took 
her up one story in the tower, so she calculated she would have 
eighteen flights to climb before she reached the top. She grimaced at 
the thought. She was fit and young and she’d manage the climb easily. 
But eighteen flights of steps? Luckily, her hip was only a problem if 
she sat still for a long period. 


“That’s something to be grateful for,” she muttered to herself. 


At first, she moved steadily, not rushing, checking each step before 
she trusted her weight to it. One or two creaked and moved slightly, 
but for the most part they were solidly set and in good condition. As 
she continued without finding a problem, her confidence grew and she 
began to climb faster. 


Which, inevitably, nearly brought her to disaster. One tread on the 
fifth flight had rotted at the point where it was set into the upright 
section of the ladder. As she put her weight on it and began to step 
upward, it crumbled and splintered and gave way. She grabbed at the 
side rail desperately as her foot dropped into empty space. For a 
moment she hung, nearly losing her grip on the lantern. Then she 
recovered and, setting her teeth, hauled herself up past that broken 
step to the next above it. This time, she tested it carefully before 
committing her full weight to it. 


And this time, it held. 


But the near accident made her more careful, and she slowed down 
again, testing each step. 


Ten flights. Eleven. Twelve. She was counting each stage as she 
went, saying the words in a whisper. Six flights to go, she thought, 
stopping at the small platform between flights to stretch her leg and 
work her knees. She looked up, seeing a few faint rays of light above 
her where ventilation or observation holes were let into the outer 
walls of the tower. She looked down. Below her was only a black void, 
and for a moment her head swam. 


Halfway up the thirteenth flight, she paused, sniffing the still air 
inside the stairway. She could smell smoke. 


Not wood smoke, she realized. It had an oily smell to it—like pitch. 
She felt a moment of panic. Had Dimon managed to set fire to the 
tower? Had her mother and her troops been driven out and captured? 
Or worse? 


There was only one way to find out. That was to continue upward. 
She started climbing again. On the next flight, she became conscious 
of a banging sound echoing down the stairway. The regular rhythm 
sounded like hammers hitting wood. 


Someone’s building something, she thought. The sound comforted 
her. If there was activity above, then it indicated that her mother was 


still secure in the tower and that her fears when she smelled the 
smoke were unfounded. 


The hammering grew louder the farther up she went. The smoky 
smell was still evident, but she could see no flicker of light above her 
that might indicate that something was still burning. And there was no 
physical evidence of smoke itself—no fumes or choking clouds. 
Whatever it was that had been burning, it was no longer alight. 


Fifteen. Sixteen. The hammering was louder now. Halfway up the 
seventeenth flight, she stopped and pressed her ear to the stone wall. 
The hammering was coming from the other side, almost level with her 
current position. She continued until she was at the top of the 
eighteenth flight, facing the stone wall. 


Holding the lantern high, she stopped to catch her breath and study 
the wall. She could see the rectangular outline of the door, and the 
simple handle halfway down. There was no need for concealment or 
secrecy inside the hidden staircase. Just above her eye level, there was 
a small hole, made obvious by the gleam of light showing from the 
other side. She raised herself on tiptoe and peered through. 


Her heart leapt as she saw Cassandra sitting not five meters away, 
her back to the secret door where Maddie stood. Her mother was 
talking to a gray-bearded sergeant in the uniform of the palace guard. 
His arm was in a sling, and they were seated at a wooden table in the 
big, well-lit room that took up most of the ninth floor. 


She reached out for the door handle. 


Cassandra was sitting at the large table on the ninth floor, drinking a 
cup of coffee, when Merlon entered. 


“The barrier is almost ready, my lady,” he said, indicating the 
hammering that came from below with a jerk of his head. 


Cassandra nodded. “Good. That'll stop any further attempt to burn 
us out. Sit down, Merlon. Pour yourself a cup of coffee.” 


Taking a leaf out of Dimon’s book, she had set her men to 
constructing a wooden wall at the edge of the gap in the stairway. 
That would prevent their attackers from hurling more of the clay pots 


filled with burning pitch up at the defenders. The pots would hit the 
wall and fall harmlessly into the stairwell below. The timber wall 
itself would be doused regularly with water to forestall any attempt to 
burn it. 


She leaned back and stretched. She was tired, and her shoulders and 
neck ached with tension. 


“Well, I suppose there’s not much—” 


She stopped as she heard a loud click from behind her. As she was 
turning to see what had caused it, a familiar voice spoke. 


“Hello, Mum.” 


Cassandra gave a cry of shock, rapidly turning to delight. Maddie, 
dressed in her Ranger cloak and uniform, stood by the wall, in front of 
an open doorway. Merlon grunted in surprise, and Cassandra, 
recovering quickly, rose to her feet and dashed to her daughter, 
folding her in a bear hug. 


“Maddie! Oh, Maddie! You’re safe, thank goodness!” 


Maddie laughed with a combination of relief and joy, half smothered 
in her mother’s embrace. Finally, she managed to break free, just a 
little. No too much, just a little. 


Cassandra held her back at arm’s length, satisfying herself that her 
daughter was unharmed, tears of happiness coursing down her cheeks. 


“Where on earth did you spring from? Where have you been? Are 
you all right?” 


“Yes, yes, I’m fine, Mother. I discovered a whole network of tunnels 
and secret stairways inside the walls and under the castle itself.” She 
stepped aside and indicated the dark opening behind her. “This leads 
down to the cellars.” 


“The cellars? What were you doing in the cellars?” her mother 
wanted to know. 


“The tunnels all start from down there,” Maddie explained. But the 
explanation left a lot unanswered. 


“Tunnels? Stairways? Secret passages? What have you been doing?” 


Maddie took both her mother’s hands in her own to calm her. The 


sudden shock of seeing her daughter, of realizing she was safe, after 
wondering where she was, was too much for Cassandra. She began to 
sob. Merlon, horrified at the sight of his calm, self-assured princess 
losing control of her emotions, stood awkwardly, wanting to help but 
not knowing how. 


Maddie reassured him with a glance. “Maybe you could make us 
some more coffee, Sergeant?” she suggested. And, as he hurried away 
to do so, she led Cassandra back to her chair. “Now, Mother, sit down. 
Calm down. And I'll tell you everything.” 


It took fifteen minutes, with constant interruptions and questions 
from Cassandra, for Maddie to describe the events of the previous few 
days. When she heard that Horace was safe—although besieged in the 
hill fort north of the Wezel River—Cassandra felt a huge weight lift 
from her shoulders. 


“Dimon tried to tell me he was dead,” she said, her voice full of 
venom. 


Maddie shook her head. “He’s safe. But he’ll find it hard to break 
out. He’s outnumbered, and the enemy can see everything he does. He 
can’t surprise them. I thought if I could get some men and stage a 
surprise attack on the enemy from the rear, that would give him a 
chance to break out.” 


Cassandra considered the idea. “It would work,” she said. “But 
where would you find the men?” 


Maddie shrugged. “I thought maybe I could mobilize the army,” she 
said. The castle only maintained a small regular garrison. The army 
was made up of men-at-arms, knights and foot soldiers from the 
surrounding farms and villages, who could be called up in the event of 
war or other danger. 


Cassandra shook her head. “Itd take too long to gather them,” she 
said. “And Dimon would quickly get wind of what you were doing.” 
She stood up and began pacing the room, her brow furrowed in 
concentration. 


“We can hold out here indefinitely,” she said. “But what we need to 
do is find a way to break your father and Gilan out of this hill fort. 


Then, if they march south and hit Dimon from behind, we can break 
out of here at the same time and attack him from both sides. You say 
there’s a tunnel into the gatehouse?” she asked, and Maddie nodded. 
“Then you could lower the drawbridge and let Horace’s and Gilan’s 
men in.” 


She turned, pacing again, her mind working overtime. 


“But if you’re going to have to launch a surprise attack on the force 
holding Horace and Gilan, you’ll need men. Good fighting men. The 
kind who will put the fear of the devil into those Red Fox scum .. .” 


Her voice trailed off as she racked her brains for an idea. Then, her 
brow cleared, and she looked at her daughter with a wide smile on 
her face. 


“And I think I know just the men you need,” she said. 
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PROLOGUE 


Dimon, former commander of the palace guard and now the leader of 
the rebellious Red Fox Clan, leaned on a windowsill, looked upward, 
and scowled. He was in a room on the top floor of the Castle Araluen 
keep. The south tower loomed above him, several floors higher. 

He came here regularly, to stare up at the ninth floor of the south 
tower, where Princess Cassandra, King Duncan and their men had 
taken refuge. Occasionally, Dimon would see movement on the 
balcony that surrounded the ninth floor and once he had recognized 
Cassandra herself peering over into the courtyard below. 

He cursed bitterly when he saw her, but she was unaware of his 
presence. The people on the balcony rarely seemed to look in his 
direction. They were more interested in the courtyard, and 
Cassandra’s archers had already taken a savage toll on anyone who 
moved incautiously down there, straying too far from the shelter of 
the keep walls. 

Under Dimon’s leadership, the castle had been taken by soldiers of 
the Red Fox Clan. He had chanced upon the Red Fox Clan some years 
before. They were a disorganized, poorly motivated group of 
malcontents who protested against the law that allowed a woman to 
succeed to the throne. The law had been put in place by Cassandra’s 
grandfather, and it meant that Cassandra would eventually become 
Queen of Araluen in her own right. The Red Fox Clan clung 
stubbornly to the old tradition that only a male heir could succeed to 
the throne—a position Dimon heartily endorsed, as he was distantly 
related to Cassandra and, so far as he knew, the only possible male 
heir. 

Under a false name, he had joined the Clan and quietly worked his 
way to the top echelons of power within it. The Clan was big on angry 
talk and short on action. Dimon, on the other hand, was an expert 
orator, capable of rousing the passions of an audience and swaying 
them to his point of view. He had a powerful and charismatic 
personality and an inborn ability to make people like and respect him. 
He rose rapidly in the Clan, until he was appointed as their overall 
leader. He organized them and motivated them until they had become 
a potent and efficient secret army. He pandered to their beliefs and, 


most important, he gave them an agenda and a goal—rebellion 
against the Crown. His cause was aided by the fact that King Duncan 
had been an invalid for some time and Cassandra, his daughter, was 
acting as Regent in his place, providing an obvious example of the 
result of the law change. 

Dimon used the Red Fox Clan as a tool to further his own ends. He 
planned to usurp the throne and have himself crowned king. He saw 
the Red Fox Clan as the vehicle by which he would achieve this 
ambition. 

His chief obstacle, he believed, was Cassandra’s husband, Sir 
Horace—the paramount knight of Araluen and the commander of the 
army. Horace was a highly skilled warrior and an expert strategist and 
tactician. He was assisted in his leadership role by the Ranger Gilan, 
Commandant of the redoubtable Ranger Corps and Horace’s longtime 
friend. For Dimon to succeed, these two had to be lured away from 
Castle Araluen and, preferably, killed. Accordingly, he had devised a 
plan whereby Horace and Gilan set out to the north to quell a 
rebellion raised by a small force of the Red Fox Clan, taking most of 
the castle’s garrison with them. They were intercepted along the way 
by a much larger force of Sonderland mercenaries and Red Fox Clan 
members. Outnumbered three or four to one, Horace’s men had staged 
a fighting retreat to an ancient hill fort. Although they were currently 
besieged there by their ambushers, Dimon knew that a leader of 
Horace’s ability wouldn’t stay contained for long. It was vital that 
Dimon should act quickly to seize the throne. 

Initially, all had gone well. Dimon had tricked his way past Castle 
Araluen’s impregnable walls and massive drawbridge with a force of 
Red Fox Clan troops and came within an inch of capturing Cassandra 
and her father. 

But then Maikeru, Cassandra’s Nihon-Jan master swordsman, had 
interfered, holding Dimon and his men at bay long enough for 
Cassandra and Duncan to retreat to the upper levels of the south tower 
with a small force of loyal palace guards and archers. 

The eighth and ninth floors of the south tower had been built as a 
last refuge in the event that the castle was captured. A section of the 
spiral stairway, just below the eighth floor, could be removed, leaving 
attackers with no access to the upper two floors—while the defenders 
could move between the eighth and ninth floors via an internal flight 
of timber stairs. The refuge was stocked with food and weapons, and 
large rainwater cisterns in the roof above the ninth floor provided 
water for the defenders. 

So far, Cassandra had resisted his attempts to force his way into the 
eighth floor of the tower. But now, he had an idea that might just 
prove to be her undoing. 


He turned as he heard a tentative knock at the door. 

“Lord Dimon? Are you there?” 

He recognized the voice. It was Ronald, the leader of his small 
force of engineers and siege specialists. “Come in,” Dimon called. 

The door opened to admit the engineer. Like many of his kind, he 
was an older man, his gray hair denoting years of experience in his 
craft. He hesitated, deferentially. All of Dimon’s men knew that their 
leader was in a foul mood since the Nihon-Jan swordsman had foiled 
his plan for a quick result. 

“What is it?” Dimon said testily, unreasonably annoyed by the 
man’s nervousness. 

“The materials have arrived for your device, my lord,” the engineer 
told him. “We can begin building it immediately.” 

For the first time in several days, a smile crossed Dimon’s face. He 
rubbed his hands together in anticipation. 

“Excellent,” he said. “Now we can make things extremely 
unpleasant for my cousin Cassandra. Extremely unpleasant.” 


“Dad’s outnumbered and the enemy can see everything he does,” 
Maddie said. “He can’t surprise them. I thought if I could get some 
men and stage a surprise attack on the enemy from the rear, that 
would give him a chance to break out.” 

While the traitor Dimon assumed that Maddie was confined in the 
south tower with her mother, the apprentice Ranger had discovered a 
series of secret tunnels and stairways that allowed her to move freely 
in and out of the castle. Maddie had infiltrated a Red Fox Clan 
assembly and overheard Dimon’s plan to attack Castle Araluen and 
trap her father and his men in the north. 

Now she had returned to the castle and made her way to the ninth 
floor, where she and Cassandra were formulating a plan to aid her 
father. 

Cassandra considered the idea. “It would work,” she said. “But 
where would you find the men?” 

Maddie shrugged. “I thought maybe I could mobilize the army,” 
she said. The castle maintained only a small regular garrison. The 
army was made up of men-at-arms, knights and foot soldiers from the 
surrounding farms and villages who could be called up in the event of 
war or other danger. 

Cassandra shook her head. “It’d take too long to gather them,” she 
said. “And Dimon would quickly get wind of what you were doing.” 
She stood up and began pacing the room, her brow furrowed in 
concentration. 

“We can hold out here indefinitely,” she said. “But what we need 
to do is find a way to break your father and Gilan out of that hill fort. 
Then, if they march south and hit Dimon from behind, we can break 
out here at the same time and attack him from both sides. You say 
there’s a tunnel into the gatehouse?” she asked and Maddie nodded. 
“Then you could lower the drawbridge and let Horace and Gilan’s men 
in.” 

She turned, pacing again, her mind working overtime. 

“But if you’re going to have to launch a surprise attack on the force 
holding Horace and Gilan, you’ll need men. Good fighting men. The 
kind who will put the fear of the devil into those Red Fox scum .. .” 


Her voice trailed off as she racked her brains for an idea. Then, her 
brow cleared, and she looked at her daughter with a wide smile on 
her face. 

“And I think I know just the men you need,” she said. 

Cassandra moved to the window, looking out over the green 
parkland below. There was a positive note in her voice that hadn’t 
been there previously, and Maddie looked up curiously. 

“So tell me,” Maddie said. 

“The Skandians,” her mother replied. 

For a moment, Maddie was confused. “What Skandians?” 

“Hal and his men—the Heron brotherband.” Cassandra’s manner 
was becoming more positive by the minute. “They’re due back from 
the coast any day now.” 

“But why should they help us?” Maddie asked. 

“Because they’re old friends and allies. We helped them when the 
Temujai tried to invade their country years ago. And we organized the 
ransom when the Arridans captured their Oberjarl. They owe us. And 
they’re not the kind of people to forget a debt.” 

“If you say so.” Maddie didn’t share her mother’s confidence that 
the Skandians would immediately come to their aid, but Cassandra 
knew the sea wolves better than she did. There was another point, 
however. “Aren’t there only twelve of them?” 

Cassandra smiled. “Twelve Skandians. Your father says they’re the 
best troops in the world. If a dozen of them hit the Sonderlanders from 
the rear in a surprise attack, they’ll cause the sort of panic and 
confusion you'll be looking for. Take my word for it.” 

“I suppose you're right,” Maddie conceded. “But how will I get in 
touch with them?” 

Cassandra walked over to a large-scale map of Araluen Fief on the 
wall. Maddie followed her and waited as her mother studied the map, 
running a finger along the River Semath as she talked to herself. 

“Let’s see. They headed down the Semath to the sea. The wrecked 
wolfship was here . . .” She stabbed her finger on the coast at a point 
south of the mouth of the Semath. “Hal said they’d be back in around 
ten days, so you’ve got a few days left.” 

She traced the path of the winding river back inland, stopping at a 
point where it took a sharp bend to the south. She tapped the southern 
headland formed by the apex of the curve. 

“Here, I’d say. This would be the best point for you to intercept 
them. You should see them coming for some time. That’ll give you 
time to attract their attention.” 

Maddie studied the point on the map for a few seconds. The 
promontory did seem like the best choice—close enough for her to 
reach in good time to intercept the Heron and with a good clear view 


downriver. And it was sufficiently distant that Dimon would have no 
inkling about what she was doing. 

“Td better get going then,” she said. 

Her mother raised her eyebrows. “What? Right away?” 

“Yes. Pll go while it’s still dark. That way there’s less chance that 
Dimon’s sentries will see me. Pll pack some provisions for the trip and 
be on my way,” she said. 

Cassandra nodded. “And assuming Horace and Gilan manage to 
break out of the fort, what’s your plan then?” 

“We come back here and I bring a small party through the tunnel 
under the moat. Once we’re inside the walls of the castle, there’s a 
hidden stairway to the gatehouse. We’ll lower the drawbridge. After 
that, it’ll be up to Dad and his men.” 

“And once they’re inside the castle walls,” Cassandra said, “P1 
bring my men down the stairway and hit the Red Foxes from behind.” 
She touched the hilt of the katana that was thrust through her belt in 
its scabbard. “I rather fancy the idea of having Dimon at the end of 
my sword.” 


Half an hour later, with a sack of food slung over her shoulder, 
Maddie stood by the door into the secret stairway. Cassandra stood 
beside her. She was loath to let her daughter go, having only just 
discovered that she was safe. She gestured toward the door. 

“Maybe I could come down to the tunnel entrance with you,” she 
said. 

“Mum, it’s eighteen vertical ladders. Do you really want to climb 
down all those steps, then climb back up again?” Maddie asked her. 

Cassandra shook her head ruefully. “Not really. Just . . . oh, I don’t 
know . . . just take care of yourself.” 

Maddie nodded several times, not trusting herself to speak. Then 
she quickly embraced her mother, opened the door and disappeared 
into the dark stairwell. 


The men in the hilltop stockade were stirring with the first light of 
dawn. 

The sentries on the walls, who had been on duty since midnight, 
were red-eyed and yawning. They greeted the men who relieved them 
with a mixture of reactions—some grateful that the long vigil through 
the dark hours was over, others irritable if their relief was a few 
minutes late. Then they all headed down the stairs for the compound, 
where the fireplaces by the lines of tents were being stirred into new 
life. The smell of woodsmoke filtered through the fort, along with the 
welcome aroma of coffee brewing and bacon being set to sizzle in 
pans. 

Horace and Gilan paced the timber walkway inside the wall, 
offering words of encouragement to the men who had taken over the 
watch. 

“Keep a good eye out,” Horace said from time to time. “We don’t 
want those Sonderland beggars to surprise us.” 

The sentries answered cheerfully enough. After all, Horace thought, 
they hadn’t been on the midnight-to-dawn watch, which was the most 
fatiguing one of all. Along with the body’s craving for rest at that 
time, a sentry felt alone and vulnerable while his comrades slept. He 
would be peering through the uncertain darkness for five hours, 
straining his eyes, imagining he saw movement where there was none, 
dealing with the sudden surge of panic: Should I sound the alarm? Was 
that someone crawling through the long grass? That constant tension 
sapped a person’s energy—mental and physical. 

Horace saw the cavalry lieutenant who assigned the sentries each 
day. The man was patrolling the wall in the opposite direction to 
Horace and Gilan, making sure the men were alert. Horace beckoned 
to him, and the officer approached and came to attention, 
straightening his shoulders a little and raising his forefinger to the 
brim of his helmet. 

“The men on the midnight-to-dawn watch,” Horace began. “How 
are you selecting them?” 

The lieutenant thought about the question for a second or two. 
“Usually it’s a punishment for the odd minor offense, sir,” he said. 


“Dirty equipment or an untidy sleeping space.” 

Horace nodded several times. “I thought it might be something like 
that. In future, just assign it on a routine schedule. Don’t have the 
same man pulling that duty two or three days in a row.” 

The lieutenant hesitated. He looked doubtful. “Yes, sir,” he said, 
but his tone indicated that he didn’t understand. 

“Those hours before dawn are where we are most vulnerable,” 
Horace explained. “If a man is put on watch as a punishment, he’ll be 
resentful and he’ll tend to think about how hard done by he’s been. 
That’ll make him less attentive to his job.” 

The lieutenant’s face cleared. He hadn’t considered that. In the 
three years he’d been in the army, being assigned to the dawn watch 
had been a traditional punishment for minor infringements. And since 
men who were lazy or untidy often infringed more than once, they 
were often put on the dawn watch repeatedly. 

“Yes, sir. Sorry, sir,” he said, straightening a little more. 

Horace smiled at him. “No harm done. Just change things up in the 
future.” 

He dismissed the officer with a casual gesture, and he and Gilan 
continued their pacing along the walkway. He sniffed the air 
experimentally. “Nothing like the smell of frying bacon in the 
morning,” he said. 

Gilan shrugged. “Enjoy the smell. There'll be precious little of it to 
eat.” Several days previously, Horace had cut their rations, trying to 
eke out their limited supplies of food. 

The tall warrior nodded, a worried look on his face as he thought 
about the inevitable day when they would run out of provisions. He 
moved to the wall and rested his elbows on top of the logs, peering 
down at the enemy camp below them. Gilan joined him. 

The Red Fox camp was coming awake, just as the men in the hill 
fort were. Smoke from their rekindled fires could be seen at half a 
dozen points. There was no wind yet, and the smoke streamed up 
vertically until it dissipated. Men were moving around the camp with 
the lack of urgency and energy of early risers who still wanted to be in 
their blankets. 

“No shortage of bacon there,” Gilan commented. 

Horace grunted in reply. 

“What do you think their next move will be?” the Ranger 
continued. 

Horace pursed his lips. “They don’t really need to do anything,” he 
said. “They know they’ve got us trapped here and they must realize 
we're short of food. They can afford to wait us out. Of course,” he 
continued, “they’ll probably try the odd night attack, trying to catch 
us napping. If nothing else, it’ll spoil our sleep and keep us awake at 


night.” 

“That’s no good,” Gilan replied. “When I’m asleep is the only time I 
don’t feel hungry.” 

“You’re lucky,” Horace told him. “I dream of food when I’m 
hungry.” 

“You dream of food when you’re not hungry,” his friend said. 

As if prompted by their discussion, Horace’s stomach rumbled 
mightily. 

Gilan feigned shock, stepping away from the big knight. “My god! I 
thought we were having an earthquake there,” he said in mock alarm. 
“If we don’t get some food soon, we may well have one,” Horace 

replied. 

“There’s always the spare horses,” Gilan pointed out. 

Horace snapped around to look at him. “Are you suggesting we 
slaughter some of them for food?” he asked, the anger evident in his 
tone. 

Gilan shrugged apologetically. “Well, it has been done before,” he 
said, then, seeing the stubborn set of Horace’s jaw, he continued. “But 
I don’t think things are as bad as all that yet. What I was thinking was 
that we might let the spare horses go, drive them out through the 
gate. That way, the grain and fodder we have for the rest of them will 
last twice as long.” 

Horace’s angry expression faded. “It’s a good thought,” he said. 
Then he frowned. “Mind you, telling a cavalryman to abandon his 
horse is a hard thing to do.” 

“Better than eating it,” Gilan pointed out. 

“That’s true. We’ll see how things go. One thing’s for sure, we don’t 
need remounts while we’re stuck here.” 

They studied the enemy camp for some minutes in silence. 

“They’ve gone to a lot of trouble to lure us here,” Gilan said 
thoughtfully. 

“Td say they planned to kill us,” Horace said. 

“Precisely. But why go to all that trouble? What else did they have 
in mind? Surely they didn’t just say, Let’s trick Horace and Gilan into 
coming north and then we'll kill them. There must have been some 
further part to the plan.” 

“Like taking Castle Araluen?” Horace said. 

This was the conclusion they always came to when they discussed 
the situation, and Gilan sighed in frustration. “I can’t think of 
anything else they might have in mind. Can you?” 

Horace looked troubled by the question. “No. I can’t. But the castle 
is no easy mark. It’s virtually impregnable. Even Morgarath knew that, 
and he had thousands of troops with him.” He paused. “And Dimon is 
a good man. Even with a small force, he’d manage to keep them out.” 


“Unless they trick their way in,” Gilan suggested, but now Horace 
was more definite in his rebuttal. 

“They wouldn’t fool Cassandra,” he said, then added a little 
ruefully, “I’ve never managed to do it in nineteen years of marriage.” 

“Still, they must have something in mind. I can’t help wondering 
what it might be.” 

“T guess we’ll find out when we send that lot packing.” Horace 
jabbed a thumb at the camp below them. 

Gilan looked at him in feigned surprise. “Are we going to send 
them packing?” he said. “How are we going to manage that?” 

Horace patted him on the shoulder. “You’re going to come up with 
a masterful plan to do it.” 

Gilan nodded several times. “I suppose I should have realized that.” 

“That’s what you Rangers do. You’re plotters and schemers—and 
you’re very clever with it. I have every confidence you'll come up with 
an idea. Just don’t leave it too long.” 

“T’ll see what I can figure out. Maybe I’ll have a nap. I plot and 
scheme much better when I’m napping. In the meantime, let’s go and 
get some of that rapidly shrinking store of bacon.” 

Horace pushed off from the parapet with both hands and turned 
toward the stairs leading to the compound below. 

“Now, that’s a good plan. I knew I could rely on you.” 


The Skandians had stripped the damaged wolfship until she was no 
more than an empty shell lying on the coarse sand of the beach, where 
her crew had beached her some days prior. 

Weapons, shields, bedding and stores were all stacked well above 
the high-water mark. For the past hour, the crew had been busy 
removing the deck planking and setting it to one side. The mast, 
yardarm, sails and rigging formed another well-ordered pile. By now, 
the ship should weigh no more than half her original weight. 

Hal Mikkelson stood with his hands on his hips, looking at the 
stripped hull. “All right,” he said. “Let’s haul her up to a more level 
spot.” 

Wolfbiter currently lay at the water’s edge. Her crew took hold of 
ropes attached to the bowpost and to purchase points along the hull. 
Hal’s crew moved to the stern to add their weight to the effort of 
moving the ship. 

“Ready?” Hal called, and receiving no sign that they weren't, 
added, “One, two, three, heave!” 

The ropes came taut as the men threw their weight on them, their 
heels digging into the sand. For a moment, the ship resisted their 
efforts, then she slowly began to slide up the beach. 

“Put your back into it, Ingvar!” Hal ordered. 

The huge warrior gritted his teeth and bent almost parallel to the 
ground as he shoved with all his might. The ship began to slide more 
readily with his additional effort, moving with increasing freedom up 
the slight slope that led from the water’s edge until she was on level 
ground. 

Hal held up a hand. “All right! That’ll do,” he called. 

The two crews relaxed, letting the ropes fall to the ground at their 
feet and the ship heel over to one side. Jern Icerunner, the ship’s skirl, 
dusted off his hands and walked to stand beside Hal. 

“You picked a good spot to beach her,” Hal told him, glancing 
round the narrow cove, whose tall headlands protected the beach and 
the bay from the worst of the wind. 

Jern shrugged. “Luck more than judgment,” he said. “I could feel 
the hull flexing after we hit that rock and I just wanted to get her 


ashore as quickly as I could.” 

Hal grinned. “Sometimes luck’s better than judgment anyway,” he 
said. Then he moved toward the ship. “Let’s get those props under her 
and get her level.” 

Earlier in the day, he had supervised the men in cutting and 
trimming stout props from the trees that grew around the narrow 
inlet. Now he directed them as they pushed on the port gunwale to 
bring the ship upright, then placed four of the props under her to keep 
her there. Some of the crew took four more props and placed them on 
the opposite side, to prevent the ship tipping the other way. Hal 
studied the props closely, making sure they were well seated and the 
sand under them was compacted and firm. He shoved hard against the 
hull, trying to tilt it one way or the other but it remained solid. 

Stig, Hal’s best friend and first mate, stood watching, a concerned 
look on his face. He knew what was coming next. He gestured to 
Ingvar, the largest man in the two crews, to come closer. 

“Just stand by in case we’re needed,” he said. 

Ingvar nodded, understanding. 

Hal dropped to his hands and knees, peering under the propped-up 
hull. He raised one hand and ran it along the smooth planks, testing, 
pushing. The planks felt solid under his exploring hand. Then he 
crouched lower and scrambled in until he was well under the ship, 
feeling the weed and barnacle-encrusted timbers a few centimeters 
above him. He took a small timber maul from his belt and hammered 
it against the hull at different points. 

Stig and Ingvar took an involuntary pace forward as he did so, 
watching for any sign that the ship might move, or that the props 
might be dislodged with the impact of his blows. Jern was watching 
anxiously as well, although his concern was more for his ship and 
what Hal might discover than for Hal’s well-being or safety. He knew 
Hal was an experienced shipwright and he’d done this sort of thing 
before. 

Hal scuttled farther aft, duck-walking on his heels. He stopped at a 
point about a third of the way down the ship’s length. “Jern? Is this 
where you struck the rock?” he called. He prodded experimentally at 
the hull. 

Jern screwed up his face as he considered the question. “Pretty 
much, Hal—as far as I could tell.” 

“Hmmm,” Hal said thoughtfully. He hammered again on the hull. 
This time the sound was slightly different. It sounded duller, 
somehow. Hal hit the planks twice more, swinging the maul 
awkwardly in the cramped space. 

Ingvar had his hand resting lightly on the side of the hull, and he 
felt the vibration of the blows. “Wish he wouldn’t do that,” he 


muttered, glancing at the nearest prop. 

“He knows what he’s doing,” Stig replied, although it sounded 
more like a statement of hope than reassurance. “Good. Here he 
comes,” he added. 

Hal scuttled out from under the beached ship. Stig stretched out a 
hand to help his friend stand. Hal grinned at him, dusting sand off the 
knees of his leggings. 

“Mother hens,” he said, including Ingvar in the statement. “I know 
what I’m doing.” 

He reached up and took hold of the ship’s rail, hauling himself up 
and over it and lowering himself into the hull. 

There was more hammering and banging from inside the wolfship, 
the noise echoing in the empty hull. Stig and Ingvar relaxed. There 
was no chance now that a dislodged prop could send the ship crashing 
down on their skirl. 

Jern, however, was still concerned as he waited for the verdict. 
Wolfbiter was the assigned duty ship for the year—the ship provided to 
King Duncan of Araluen by the Skandian Oberjarl to patrol the coast, 
pursue pirates, smugglers and slavers, and carry urgent messages. 
Some two weeks prior, she had come to grief in a fierce storm, being 
driven close inshore and hurled onto an uncharted rock. Jern had 
heard the sickening crunch as she made contact and felt the hull 
flexing badly. Fearing that the keel was broken, he had hurried to 
beach the ship before she broke in two. 

The accident happened to coincide with the arrival of Hal’s ship, 
the Heron, at Castle Araluen. Hal was on an unrelated mission, but 
when word came that Wolfbiter was seriously damaged, he had 
hurried back to the east coast to provide assistance. Jern counted 
himself extremely lucky—Hal was possibly the finest shipbuilder in 
Skandia. 

But that luck might not hold. If the ship’s keel was in fact broken, 
Jern knew that there would be no repair. They would have to 
abandon her, burn her and find their own way back to Skandia. It 
would also leave Araluen without a duty ship until another crew could 
make their way to Araluen across the Stormwhite Sea. That would 
take months, and word would get around among the smugglers and 
slavers who infested these waters that the coast was unpatrolled. They 
would quickly begin their predations once more. Bad news traveled 
swiftly. 

The hammering stopped, and Hal’s face appeared at the railing. 
With the decking removed, he had to heave himself up so he could 
roll over the gunwale. 

Jern took half a pace forward, not wanting to hear the worst. 

But Hal smiled at him reassuringly. “Pretty sure the keel is sound,” 


he said. 

Jern let go a breath that he had been holding for too long. Then he 
frowned. “But I could feel her moving and flexing as the waves passed 
under her.” 

Hal nodded. “Two of the frames are badly cracked. You couldn’t 
see them until we took up the decking and unloaded the stores. But 
they would have caused the movement in the hull that you could feel. 
Shouldn’t take too long to put them right.” 

Jern’s shoulders sagged with relief. It was the sort of news he’d 
been hoping for—although he hadn’t allowed himself to hold that 
hope too strongly. He was superstitious, as were many sailors, and he 
believed that if he hoped for a good result, it wouldn’t happen. 

“That’s great news,” he said now. “Thanks, Hal.” 

Hal shrugged. “I’m glad it’s fixable.” 

Stig tilted his head to one side, regarding the wounded wolfship 
with a critical eye. “Can you repair her here—on the beach?” 

Hal shook his head. “Not properly. We’d have to strip off the 
planking, take her back to her basic framework skeleton, remove the 
cracked ribs and shape new ones. Bit of a big task here in the open.” 

Jern’s face fell. He thought Hal had said the ship could be repaired. 

Hal patted him reassuringly on the shoulder. “Don’t worry. We can 
do a perfectly good temporary repair here—one that'll get you home 
again. Then you can find a shipyard to do a proper job.” He scratched 
his chin as he thought about the task ahead. “We’ll mend the cracked 
ribs with a fish,” he said. Then, seeing the confused expression on 
Jern’s face, he explained. “We’ll shape timbers to fit either side of the 
rib, then screw them tightly together—like a splint on a broken leg. 
rll draw up a template for you so you can shape them. I suggest you 
do that back at the village below Castle Araluen where there’s a good 
carpentry shop. Then you can bring the pieces back here and screw 
them in place.” 

“And that'll hold?” Jern asked. 

Hal nodded. “In the short term. Enough to get you home again. But 
the longer you leave them, the more they’ll work loose—and then 
she’ll start flexing again.” 

He glanced up at the sky. The sun was already behind the hills to 
the west of the beach and there was a smell of rain in the air. 

“Tt’s nearly dark. Let’s roll her farther up the beach. I suggest you 
leave four or five men here to keep an eye on her. I’ll ferry the rest of 
you back to Castle Araluen tomorrow.” 


As the tide started to come in the following morning, the two dozen 


sailors from Wolfbiter who were accompanying the Herons back to 
Castle Araluen picked up their weapons, shields and seabags and 
trooped down the beach to where Heron was drawn up on the edge of 
the water. Heron was a much smaller ship than Wolfbiter, and there 
was a few minutes’ confusion as they clambered aboard and found 
space to stow their gear. Then they settled themselves along the center 
of the deck as Stig and Ingvar shoved the ship off the beach and into 
the water. There was the usual clatter of wood on wood as the Heron’s 
crew unstowed their oars and ran them out through the rowlocks, 
then they backed water and the neat little ship slid away from the 
beach, into deeper water. 

Hal threaded his way through the crowd of men sprawled on the 
decks and took the tiller. He nodded to Stig, who was on the stern oar, 
and the tall sailor called orders to the rowers. 

“Back port. Ahead starboard!” 

Under the opposed thrust of the two sets of oars, the ship pivoted 
neatly in her own length, until her sharp prow was pointed out to sea. 

“Ahead together! Pull! Pull! Pull!” Stig ordered, setting the pace for 
the rowers. 

Jern moved to stand beside Hal at the steering platform. He 
watched appreciatively as the little ship gathered way, the sides of the 
cove slipping past them with increasing speed. 

“She handles nicely,” he commented. 

Hal smiled at the compliment. “Thanks. We like her,” he said. He 
glanced up at the wind telltale on the mast. It streamed out to 
starboard. That meant that when they reached the mouth of the cove 
and turned north, the wind would be dead ahead. 

Jern noticed the look. In fact, he had just checked the telltale 
himself. It was an automatic reaction for any skirl. “Looks like we’ll be 
rowing,” he said. 

Hal had come to the same conclusion. Heron, with her fore and aft 
sail plan, could tack across a headwind like this, making ground ina 
series of diagonal runs. But that would mean a lot of sail handling, 
which would be difficult when the decks were crowded with the extra 
numbers. 

On the other hand, those extra numbers meant they had plenty of 
men ready to take a turn at the oars. On the whole, Hal decided, 
they’d make better time if they rowed north to the mouth of the 
Semath. 

“My boys will take a turn at the oars if you want,” Jern offered. 

Hal nodded his gratitude. “We’ll get her clear of the bay first.” 

He took her a kilometer off the coast, to give himself plenty of sea 
room. At the moment, the wind was from the north, but that could 
change without warning and they could find themselves on a lee shore 


—with the wind setting them back against the land. All skirls were 
wary of such a thing happening, and it was normal practice to keep 
the coastline in sight but leave plenty of maneuvering room in case of 
trouble. 

Hal nodded at Jern. Wolfbiter’s skirl took a few paces forward and 
raised his voice to call to his crew. 

“All right, boys, why don’t sixteen of you take over from the 
Herons and show them how real sailors row.” 

After several seconds of sorting out who would row, his men 
clambered down into the rowing well and replaced the Herons at the 
oars. With eight men a side, they had two men pulling each one. 
Jern’s first mate, Sten Engelson, took Stig’s place at the rearmost oar 
and called the stroke to get his men rowing in time. Under the 
increased thrust of the double-banked oars, Heron fairly shot ahead, 
cutting through the water so that a sizable bow wave sprang up and a 
white wake began to unfurl behind her. 

Jesper, who had been manning one of the for’ard oars, came aft 
and sprawled comfortably on the deck beside Hal’s position at the 
tiller. 

“This is the life,” he said. “Can we keep them?” 

One of the rowers overheard him and grinned up from his bench. 
“She’s a lightweight,” he said, heaving on his oar with no apparent 
effort. “We could keep this up all day.” 

“Is that so?” Sten called from his bench. “In that case, let’s up the 
pace a little: Pull! Pull! Pull!” 

As the rowers pulled faster in time to his increased rate, Heron 
gathered even more speed. There was a long, smooth swell coming 
from the north, driven before the wind. The ship swooped over the 
waves, her bow smashing through the tops, sending spray cascading 
back over the ship, and the men seated on her center decking. Nobody 
cared. They were sailors and they were used to being wet. The 
exhilarating speed of the ship’s passage more than made up for the 
minor discomfort of a little water landing on them. 

Stig came to join the two skirls at the steering platform. 

“Tm with Jesper,” he said. “Let’s take these people along on all our 
cruises. We’d never have to raise the sail.” 

“Your men can certainly handle the oars,” Hal said to Jern. 

The older skirl nodded. “They’re a good crew. But as Lars said, this 
ship is a real lightweight. They’re used to hauling Wolfbiter around, 
and she weighs three or four times as much as this little beauty.” 

“Well, my men certainly appreciate the rest,” Hal told him, 
nodding to where Ulf and Wulf, the identical twin sail trimmers, were 
calling good-natured jibes at the rowing crew. In fact, all of the 
Heron’s crew were enjoying the novelty of being rowed, rather than 


rowing themselves. And they enjoyed the exhilaration of feeling the 
ship moving so fast. She had never cut through the water like this 
under oars before. 

They powered on up the coast, which lay off their port side like a 
long, gray-green line. True to the oarsman’s word, the Wolfbiter crew 
maintained their cracking pace without any sign of flagging. Long 
before Hal had originally expected to see it, the mouth of the River 
Semath opened up on the coast to port. He heaved on the tiller and 
swung the ship’s head through ninety degrees, heading for the broad 
river. 

The swell and wind had been in their teeth up till this point. Now 
they were coming from almost dead abeam, and the pitching, 
swooping motion of the ship changed. She began to roll heavily, 
sometimes dipping her lee-side gunwales underwater. 

Hal eyed the river ahead with narrowed eyes. He had originally set 
Heron’s course for the center of the river. But although she was still 
pointing in that direction, he could see her head was falling off 
downwind, her line of travel taking her toward the southern bank. 

Jern hesitated, not sure if he should call Hal’s attention to it. It 
would be the height of bad manners to advise another skirl without 
being asked. He relaxed when he saw Hal shove the tiller over, so that 
the bow angled toward the northern bank. Now the rudder and the 
oars were pushing her up to the north and the wind setting her down 
to the south. After a few minor adjustments to the tiller, the two 
forces balanced and she held a true course down the center of the 
river. 

Hal had seen Jern’s momentary indecision. He smiled at him now. 
“I had noticed,” he said. 

The rolling motion lessened as they ran in under the shelter of the 
headlands and the waves died down. There was still plenty of wind, 
however, and once they had traveled a few hundred meters inland Hal 
made a sign to Jern. 

“Oars up!” the older man ordered, and the eight oars rose, dripping 
from the water, held parallel to the surface. 

“Oars in.” They slid inboard with a rattle of wood on wood. The 
ship continued to move forward, the way gradually dying off her. 

“Sail handlers!” Hal called. “Take your stations.” 

Ulf and Wulf had been waiting for the order. They sprang to their 
feet and scuttled for’ard, avoiding the butts of the oars as they were 
hauled inboard. 

“Stow oars!” Jern ordered, and there was more clattering as the 
eight white-oak shafts were raised, then placed into the fork-shaped 
oar rests that held them running fore and aft down the center line of 
the ship. At the same time, Ingvar, Jesper and Stefan followed the 


twins for’ard and took up their position by the halyards on the 
starboard side. 

“Port sail up!” Hal ordered, and the three crewmen heaved on the 
halyard, sending the port-side yardarm and sail sliding up the stumpy 
mast until it clunked into position in the socket that held it in place. 
As the wind caught it, the sail bellied out for a second or two. Then 
Ulf and Wulf hauled on the sheets to bring the sail tight. It hardened 
into a smooth curve, trapping the brisk wind from the north. They 
heaved in harder and Heron accelerated forward. For a moment or 
two, her lee-side gunwale dipped close to the river surface. Then Ulf 
and Wulf eased the sheets slightly, just before Hal could call out the 
necessary order. The ship stood more upright and the water gurgled 
and chuckled along her side. 

Within a few minutes, the white wake was streaming out behind 
her in a straight line. She had settled on her course and was moving 
every bit as swiftly as she had under the thrust of the Wolfbiter crew’s 
brawny arms. 

Jern nodded in appreciation. “Like I said, she’s a sweet little craft.” 

Hal glanced at the banks slipping past them, estimating their 
speed. “At this rate, we’ll be at Castle Araluen in another three hours,” 
he said. 


Maddie was dreaming. 

She dreamed she was in the marketplace in Castle Redmont’s 
courtyard. Canvas stalls had been set up, selling items of clothing, 
knives, axes, saddles and bridles, and bolts of freshly dyed cloth. But 
she was heading for her favorite place in the market—the row of stalls 
where food was sold. 

And in particular, she was heading for the pie stall. She checked 
her pockets, making sure she had a couple of silver coins. She’d only 
need one for the savory pie she had in mind, and she’d insist on 
paying. 

All too often, stallkeepers would hand over her purchase and try to 
wave away her offered payment. “No charge for a Ranger,” they’d say, 
grinning. 

But Will had taught her to always pay her way. We don’t accept free 
food or goods. That way we don’t owe anyone anything. 

When she’d queried this, he’d continued. Imagine that one day you 
find one of these traders sneaking food or wine from the castle’s larder 
cellars. Or you find them smuggling goods upriver. So you arrest them, and 
they look at you and say: “But you always accepted the free pies I gave 
you.” You'll be beholden to them. And that will make it harder to do the 
job you’re supposed to do. 

Reluctantly, she’d agreed he was right. It was better for a Ranger to 
be unencumbered by any sort of debt or obligation. It was why they 
lived apart from the castle, in their cozy little cabin among the trees. 
Rangers had to be seen to be impartial, to be influenced by nobody, 
from the Baron himself to the lowliest pie vendor. 

The savory aroma of the pies was stronger in her nostrils now, and 
her stomach rumbled with anticipation. She took one of the coins out 
of her jerkin pocket and increased her pace. 

A heavyset man heading in the opposite direction barged into her, 
jolting her shoulder. Not expecting the contact, she dropped the coin. 
As she stooped to retrieve it, the man buffeted her shoulder again, 
staggering her. Then he did it again. 

“Cut it out!” she said angrily. But he continued to buffet her, 
shoving her on the shoulder with increasing force. 


Then, amazingly, he leaned closer to her and blew his warm breath 
in her face. She recoiled. His breath wasn’t exactly scented like roses. 
In fact, it smelled strangely of grass and oats. 

She opened her eyes and found herself staring into Bumper’s long 
face, a few inches from her own. 

“Gedoutof it! Waddaya doing?” she slurred at him, only half 
awake. Dimly, she realized that, true to his name, her horse had been 
shoving her shoulder with his head. There was no heavy-set man. 
Even worse, there was no pie stall. Just her horse and the thick grass 
where she had been dozing. 

By Blarney’s perpetual beard, when you sleep, you really sleep, don’t 
you? I’ve been trying to wake you for ten minutes. I thought you were dead 
for a moment. 

Like all Ranger horses, Bumper was prone to hyperbole. The 
bumping and breathing couldn’t have been going on for more than 
thirty seconds. Maddie sat up, rubbing her eyes. 

“What do you know about Blarney—or his beard?” she said 
irritably. Blarney was a minor Hibernian deity Halt had told her 
about. His beard grew constantly down to his feet, no matter how 
often he cut it or shaved it. Each night, it would regenerate at full 
length. As a result, he was constantly tripping over it. 

It made him a very bad-tempered minor deity. 

Bumper leaned back away from her and tilted his head knowingly. 
I hear things. I know things. But for the moment, I thought you’d like to 
know that there’s a ship heading this way. 

Instantly, she came fully awake. 

“What? Why didn’t you say so?” She tried to scramble to her feet, 
but caught her left boot in the hem of her cloak, tripped and sprawled 
on the grass. 

Bumper sniggered. You and Blarney are quite a match, aren’t you? So 
agile. So sure-footed. 

“So shut up,” she told him, getting to her feet more carefully and 
retrieving her bow and quiver from where they had been lying beside 
her. 

Bumper’s shoulders shook as he continued to snigger, but silently 
now. 

She shielded her eyes with one hand and peered downstream. Sure 
enough, there was the pale triangle of Heron’s sail, several hundred 
meters away. The little ship was cutting through the water at a fast 
pace, driven by the brisk wind on her right-hand side. She frowned. 
Right side wasn’t how sailors described it. They had a technical term 
for it. 

“Stuffboard,” she said to herself, pulling up her cowl. 

Bumper sniggered again, audibly this time. Stuffboard? 


“Stuffboard. That’s what sailors call the right-hand side of their 
ship,” she told him, a superior tone in her voice. 

He shook his ears at her. I think the term you are looking for is 
starboard. 

She gave in, realizing she could never top him in this sort of 
discussion. Instead, she began to walk down to the river’s edge. He 
ambled cheerfully behind her. 

“Who made you such an expert?” she muttered. But of course, he 
heard her. 

As I said, I hear things. I know things. 

“Yow’re a know-all. A know-all and a blowhard,” she told him. 

He looked mildly pained. A blowhard? 

She nodded, turning to face him. “A blowhard. And believe me, I 
know. I just had your oaty, grassy breath in my face and it wasn’t any 
fun.” 

For once, it seemed, he had no reply. He leaned his head back and 
stared indignantly down his long nose at her. Then he shook his ears 
and mane again. 

Pleased with her little victory, Maddie hurried down to the river’s 
edge. The ship was only a hundred meters away now. Hoping they 
had a sharp-eyed lookout on duty, she took a white scarf from inside 
her jerkin, held it above her head and waved it back and forth. 


Perched on the bowpost lookout, Jesper saw the sudden movement on 
the bank of the river. He was a little disconcerted that he hadn’t 
noticed the person standing there until the white cloth began waving. 
Whoever it was, they were clad in a green-and-brown-mottled cloak 
that made them blend into the woodland background. Belatedly, he 
called a warning to Hal. 

“Someone’s waving at us! On that grassy bank ahead!” 

At the steering platform, Hal, Jern and Thorn had been discussing 
plans for the repair work on Wolfbiter. At Jesper’s hail, they swung 
their attention to the bank. 

“What’s that he’s wearing?” Jern asked. 

Hal narrowed his eyes. Like Jesper, he found the figure quite 
difficult to make out. But he’d seen cloaks like that before. “That’s a 
Ranger,” he said. 

Jern frowned. “Makes him hard to see,” he commented. 

Hal glanced at him. “That’s the general idea.” 

Heron was heading straight toward the bank, so there was no need 
to turn her. Hal called to Ulf and Wulf. “Ease the sail a little.” The 
speed dropped away as they complied. 


“He’s not very big, is he?” Jern said. Now they were closer, he 
could see the figure more clearly. 

“A lot of them aren’t,” Hal said. “But don’t make him angry. 
Rangers are incredible warriors.” 

Thorn had been silent while he scrutinized the slight figure on the 
bank. Now he spoke thoughtfully. “You know, I don’t think that’s a 
man at all. It’s a girl.” 

“In a Ranger cloak?” Hal said, surprised. He’d never heard of such 
a thing. He looked more carefully. “You could be right.” Then the 
Ranger pushed back the cowl of the cloak and he saw her face more 
clearly. 

“It’s Cassandra’s daughter!” he said. “Maddie. What’s she doing 
with a Ranger cloak?” 

Thorn smiled to himself. “I knew there was something unusual 
about her.” 

Even as he had been studying the figure on the bank, Hal had 
unconsciously been measuring angles, distance and speed. He called to 
the twins now. “Down sail!” And the sail slid easily down the mast, 
where the sail handlers gathered it in and roughly folded it. Heron 
skimmed on over the rapidly shallowing water, and he swung the 
prow slightly so she would run onto the sand at an angle. 

“Yow’re going to stop?” Jern asked. “For a slip of a girl?” 

Hal glanced at him for a second, then went back to judging Heron’s 
approach to the bank. “That ‘slip of a girl,’ as you call her, is a 
Ranger,” he said. “And she’s the daughter of the Princess Regent. I 
think it might be wise to see what’s on her mind.” 

The bow grated onto the sand, sliding up a few meters. Then, as 
the way dropped off her, the hull swung parallel to the bank. 
Instantly, Jesper was over the bow, running a few meters to set the 
bow anchor firmly into the sand. Maddie nodded to him as he passed 
her, then walked toward the grounded bow of the little wolfship. The 
two crews crowded the sides, watching her curiously. 

Stig went forward and leaned over the gunwale, offering her a 
hand. She gripped his wrist and he heaved her effortlessly up and 
inboard, setting her on the deck beside him. 

“Welcome aboard,” he said, grinning. 

She smiled in return. “I’m glad to see you. I was afraid I might 
have missed you.” She glanced around the ring of curious, bearded 
faces and frowned. “There weren’t this many of you before, were 
there?” 

“We picked up some of Wolfbiter’s crew,” Stig told her. 

The little ship’s deck was crowded. Maddie estimated that there 
must be nearly thirty men on board. She smiled inwardly. Thirty 
Skandians would make a powerful attack force, she thought, if her 


mother’s estimate of their fighting ability was accurate. 

She looked around. The press of bearded, muscular sailors 
obscured her view. She barely came up to shoulder height on most of 
them. “Where’s Hal—your skirl?” she asked, remembering the 
Skandian term for a ship’s captain. 

Stig gestured toward the stern. “He’s back this way.” He waved an 
arm at the crowding seamen gathered around this strange apparition. 
Some of them had encountered Rangers before, but none had seen a 
female Ranger. “Make way, you lot! We’re coming through.” 

The grinning sea wolves parted to let her and Stig through and she 
followed the tall first mate back to the stern, where Hal and Thorn 
were waiting, along with a third man she didn’t recognize—another of 
Wolfbiter’s crew, she surmised. Hal stepped forward as they 
approached. 

“Welcome, Princess Madelyn,” he said. True to Skandian form, he 
made no attempt to bow. “Is that the right term for you?” She 
certainly wasn’t dressed like a princess, he saw. Beneath the cloak, she 
had a quiver of two dozen arrows on her belt, balanced by a double 
scabbard holding a saxe and a smaller throwing knife. Her bow was 
slung over one shoulder. 

“Just Maddie will do fine,” she said. “I only do the princess thing at 
Castle Araluen. The rest of the time, ’m a Ranger—fourth-year 
apprentice.” 

Hal noticed the bronze oakleaf around her neck. It was a Ranger’s 
symbol, he knew. 

Jern frowned at her announcement. “But you’re a girl.” There was 
a question obvious in the statement. 

Maddie nodded agreement. She had heard that dozens of times 
before. She was used to it by now. “Nice of you to notice. As a matter 
of fact, I’m the first female Ranger—the first girl to be selected as an 
apprentice in the Corps.” 

Thorn shook his head, a huge grin on his face. “I knew there was 
something about you,” he said. “That boar you shot—that was no 
fluke, was it?” 

A ghost of a smile touched her lips briefly. “No,” she said. “I sort of 
knew what I was doing. I thought you’d seen through my act.” 

Thorn smacked his wooden hook into his left palm. “I knew it,” he 
said. “I told these others, There’s more to her than meets the eye.” 

“He did,” Hal confirmed. “He said it several times.” 

“More than several,” Stig put in, grinning. “In fact, he became a 
little tedious on the subject.” 

“The fact is,” Thorn said, “I knew it and none of the rest of you did. 
No matter how many times I told you.” 

“Which was a lot,” Stig said. But nothing could wipe the satisfied 


look from Thorn’s bearded face. 

Sensing he was about to say I knew it again, Hal held up a hand to 
stop him. 

“So, Ranger Maddie, what can we do for you?” 


Cassandra was leaning on the parapet of the balcony that ran round 
the tower, surveying the surrounding countryside. She knew that it 
was too soon for Maddie to return. But she patrolled the balcony each 
morning, for any sign of activity in the grounds below the castle. 

She sensed a movement behind her and turned to see Ingrid, 
proffering a steaming mug and smiling at her. 

“Thought you might like a coffee, my lady,” she said. 

Cassandra took the mug and warmed her hands around it. In the 
early morning, the air was still chilly. She took a sip and smiled her 
thanks. 

Ingrid moved forward to lean on the parapet beside her. Since her 
usual mistress was absent, the young woman seemed to have attached 
herself to Cassandra, sensing that the princess needed support and 
assistance. The strain of being in command of their small force was 
showing on Cassandra’s face. She hadn’t been sleeping well. Ingrid 
knew this because she often heard the princess leave her room in the 
middle of the night to prowl around the balcony, peering into the 
gloom below to try to sense any movement from Dimon and his men. 

“No sign of anyone coming,” Ingrid said. 

Cassandra shook her head. “It’s too early. Maddie would only just 
have reached the river—if she managed to get away.” 

The fact that Cassandra voiced the doubt was evidence of the strain 
she was feeling, Ingrid realized. “She got away,” Ingrid said 
confidently. “If she hadn’t, Dimon would have been on the stairs 
immediately, crowing about it and using her as a bargaining chip.” 

“That’s true,” Cassandra said, grateful for the reassurance. 

“How long do you think it’ll be before she comes back?” Ingrid 
asked. 

Cassandra considered the question. “Assuming the Herons are on 
time, she should catch up with them in a day or so. Add another two 
days for them to reach the hill fort. Then, say, two more days to make 
contact with Horace and come up with a plan. Another day to help 
them break out. Four more days for them to make it back here. Ten 
days in all—let’s say two weeks to be sure.” 

“And in the meantime, all we have to do is sit tight here,” Ingrid 


said. 

“As you say. We sit tight. And make sure Dimon doesn’t catch us 
out with any more of his tricks.” 

At that moment, the hammering started and the two women 
exchanged a quick glance. 

“They’re at it again,” Cassandra said. She turned away from the 
parapet and hurried around the balcony to the inner side. The 
hammering was coming from the castle courtyard. But it was 
obviously on the other side of the keep tower, as whatever was being 
built was out of their sight. 

“What are they up to?” Ingrid said, half to herself. The noise of 
hammering had begun around midday the day before. It had gone on 
through the afternoon, then tailed away in the early evening. 

“Nothing good. You can be sure of that,” Cassandra answered, her 
brow furrowed. She hated not knowing what Dimon was doing, what 
he might be planning. She was reasonably confident that they were 
safe up here in the tower. But reasonably confident was a long way 
from certain. Dimon had proved himself to be devious and ingenious 
—as witness his successful plan to take control of the castle. And with 
an enemy like that, it paid to be forewarned of his plans. 

Eventually, she shrugged. “I expect we’ll find out what he’s 
planning in time,” she said. 

They stood side by side for several minutes, looking down into the 
courtyard toward the corner from which the hammering seemed to be 
coming. For a moment, Cassandra toyed with the idea of climbing 
down the series of hidden ladders to the cellars, then sneaking out to 
see what the enemy was up to. But she quickly discarded the idea. It 
would be too risky. She didn’t have Maddie’s ability to move without 
being seen. And there was always the chance that she might give 
away the existence of the secret stairway to the upper floors. 

“We’ll just have to be patient,” she said, as much to herself as to 
the young woman beside her. 

At that moment, the hammering stopped. 

“They’ve finished building it, whatever ‘it’ is,” Ingrid observed. 

“Or they’re taking a coffee break,” Cassandra replied. But after a 
few minutes they heard men shouting orders, and then a new sound— 
the sound of something heavy being dragged across the flagstones. 
They both leaned forward expectantly, craning over the wall for the 
first sight of . . . whatever it might be. 

The first thing they saw was a team of men—about a dozen of 
them—hauling on ropes and slowly making their way around the 
corner of the keep and into the courtyard below. It was obviously hard 
work—whatever they were dragging, it was something big and 
clumsy. They could hear the rumbling sound of large wooden wheels 


on the flagstones, the creak of the ropes and the shouts of the 
overseers who were in charge, urging the men pulling on the ropes to 
greater efforts. 

Then, slowly, a massive wooden platform began to come rolling 
into view. As it came into the open, they could see more details: a 
long, crane-like beam that surmounted the wheeled platform, set on a 
fulcrum one-third of the way along its length. At its longer end, a 
cradle of ropes hung down, supporting a leather, bucket-shaped 
object. They could see an arrangement of cogwheels at the base of the 
beam, and a large windlass-like structure. 

“What is it?” Ingrid asked nervously. Whatever it was, she thought, 
it boded nothing good for them. 

“It’s a siege engine,” Cassandra replied quietly. “A trebuchet, or a 
catapult. It’s designed to throw large rocks at a building and smash 
down the walls.” 

Ingrid looked at her fearfully. “Can it smash these walls?” she 
asked, looking down at the curved wall of the tower, built in granite 
and seemingly unbreakable. Then she looked back at the trebuchet. 
There was something intrinsically evil and threatening about the 
machine. 

Cassandra shrugged. “I’m not sure. The tower is pretty solid. But I 
guess if they keep at it long enough, it’s possible.” 

She turned as she heard a footstep behind her, to see Merlon 
emerging from the tower and moving to the balustrade to peer over it. 
The sergeant seemed unimpressed by the sight of the siege machine 
below them. That was comforting, she thought. He grunted and spat 
out into the void. 

“What do you think, Merlon?” she asked. “Will they manage to 
breach the walls with that thing?” 

“Won’t be easy, my lady. Depends on a lot of things. In the 
meantime, why don’t I get a few of the archers to see if we can slow 
them down?” 

He gestured to the men below, swarming over the siege machine as 
they dragged it into position. Three of them climbed on board and 
started turning the windlass. Slowly, the main beam moved up, then 
back. As it pivoted on its axle, they could see that it was 
counterweighted by a massive boulder at its shorter end. 

Cassandra nodded. Merlon’s suggestion made sense. “Good idea. 
Go get them.” 

He hurried back into the tower and they could hear him calling 
orders as he went. 

“Once they’ve wound the beam back against the counterbalance,” 
she told Ingrid, “they’ll load their projectile into the bucket at the end 
of the ropes. Then, when they release the beam, it will swing up and 


over, and the ropes and bucket will shoot up as well—like a flexible 
elbow. When the beam stops, the ropes and bucket will keep going 
like a flail. It'll increase the force of the beam and hurl the projectile 
up toward us.” 

Before Ingrid could reply, there was a clatter of feet behind them 
and three of the archers emerged, moving to line the balustrade. 
Merlon was behind them. They grinned as he pointed down into the 
courtyard. 

“See that? he said. “It’s been made by Dimon and his men. And 
there are a dozen of his finest, just waiting to throw rocks at us. Why 
don’t you lads see if you can give them something to think about?” 

The archers said nothing. But they all drew shafts from their 
quivers and set them to their strings. 

“All together,” the senior man among them ordered. “When I give 
the word.” 

The massive bows creaked as the three men drew back their 
arrows, aiming down into the courtyard below. 

“Aim low,” the senior archer cautioned them. When shooting 
downhill, he knew, there was a tendency to shoot high. Then, as their 
aim steadied, he counted down. 

“Three, two, one. Shoot.” 

The three bows thrummed almost as one. There was the usual 
slithering clatter of arrows leaving the string and passing across the 
bow stave. Cassandra and Ingrid watched eagerly as the arrows sped 
away. 

“Let ’em have another before they wake up,” said Merlon, and in 
the same instant that the first three arrows struck home, another three 
were on their way. 

Two of the first three shots found their targets. One man fell away 
from the windlass, an arrow in his upper body. Another, who had 
been hauling on the ropes to position the trebuchet, went down with a 
shaft in his thigh. The third shot hit the beam right next to another 
man and buried itself deep into the timber, quivering with the impact. 
The man leapt to the far side of the platform, seeking cover. 

A few seconds later, the second volley arrived, hissing through the 
air. By this time, the men on the catapult had become aware of the 
danger and most had scrambled behind the structure, seeking cover. 
The arrows screeched off the flagstones, skidding and ricocheting but 
causing no further harm. As the three archers readied their bows once 
more, Merlon held up a hand to stop them. 

“Wait till you have a good target,” he said. 

All movement had ceased in the courtyard as the crew of the 
trebuchet huddled behind its solid timbers. They heard a single voice 
shouting at them to get back to their positions. 


It was a familiar voice. 

“Dimon doesn’t sound too happy,” Ingrid observed. She was 
grinning. 

But Cassandra merely shook her head. “He’ll come up with a 
countermeasure.” 

And sure enough, as Dimon saw that his impassioned shouting was 
having no effect, he calmed down and called orders for his men to 
withdraw. Crouching to avoid further arrows, they scuttled back into 
shelter behind the corner of the keep tower. 

“That’s put a spoke in their wheel,” Merlon said in a satisfied tone. 

Cassandra nodded. “Yes. I imagine now they’ll build some kind of 
shelter over the platform, so they can attack us without being shot in 
return. But it’ll take time,” she added. Then she turned to the archers. 
“Well done, men. You might as well stand down for now.” 

The three men knuckled their foreheads in salute and trooped back 
inside the tower. 

Cassandra took another look below, at the huge machine now 
standing alone in the courtyard. From the other side of the keep 
tower, the hammering began once more. “They’re not wasting any 
time,” she said. 

“Wonder how long that’ll take them?” Ingrid said. 

Cassandra shrugged. “Probably a couple of hours. We’ll detail 
someone to keep watch and give us warning when they’re ready. In 
the meantime, we'll need to try to think of a way to stop their little 
game once and for all.” 

She leaned over the balustrade, her eyes narrowing as she studied 
the siege engine more closely. Then she nodded slowly to herself. She 
thought she could see a way they might be able to do it. 


Maddie unrolled the map she had drawn before she left Castle 
Araluen. She had copied it from the large wall map in Cassandra’s 
command center on the ninth floor. She spread it out on the wide bole 
of a tree stump as Hal, Thorn and Stig gathered round, leaning to look 
over her shoulder as she touched the map with the point of her saxe. 

“This is the Wezel River. It’s north of here, as you can see. Maybe 
twelve kilometers from where we are at the moment. And here, six or 
seven kilometers east of Harnel village, is an old hill fort, built 
hundreds of years ago but deserted and derelict in recent times. This is 
where my father and Gilan are trapped.” 

“Trapped?” Thorn asked. “Trapped by who?” 

Hal grinned. “Shouldn’t that be ‘by whom’?” 

Thorn glared at him. “She knows what I mean.” He turned his gaze 
back to Maddie. “Trapped by who?” he repeated. Then, to make 
himself totally clear, he added, “Whom has trapped them?” 

“A mixed force of the Red Fox Clan and Sonderland mercenaries,” 
Maddie said. 

Stig snorted derisively. “Sonderlanders! They’d fight their own 
grandmothers for money.” 

Thorn nodded agreement, then added, “Mind you, their 
grandmothers would probably give them a shellacking.” 

But Hal held up a hand for silence. “Just a moment, who are these 
Red Fox people?” 

Maddie hesitated. In her enthusiasm, she had jumped right in, she 
realized. She had a habit of doing that—assuming that her listeners 
knew what she was talking about before she actually told them. 
“Maybe Pd better start at the beginning.” 

Hal nodded. “That would be good.” 

She gathered her thoughts and launched into a brief explanation of 
the plot hatched by the Red Fox Clan to lure Horace and Gilan away 
with most of the garrison and to usurp the throne—and of Dimon’s 
leading role in it. As she mentioned his name, Hal raised his eyebrows. 

“Dimon? Wasn’t he left in command of the garrison?” 

“He had us all fooled,” Maddie said bitterly. “Mum and Dad 
thought he was loyal. They trusted him implicitly.” 


“I didn’t like him,” Thorn growled. 

She turned a steady gaze on the old sea wolf. “I plan to kill him,” 
she said quietly. 

Thorn nodded his approval. “Pl try not to get in your way.” 

Stig was rubbing his jaw as he thought over what Maddie had told 
them. “But what does he hope to gain by this treachery?” 

“The throne,” Maddie said. “He’s actually a distant relative of my 
mother. If he can remove my grandfather, my mother, my father, and 
me, he’ll have a legitimate claim to the throne. His plan is to blame 
the revolt on the Red Fox Clan. Naturally, he’ll deny any connection to 
them—in fact, he’ll say that he drove them off, but too late to save my 
mother. And there’ll be nobody left alive to argue the toss. Then he’ll 
make his claim for the throne—all the while looking sad and 
sorrowful about the whole situation.” 

She studied their faces as they let this sink in. Then she added, 
“Unfortunately, there are a lot of people in Araluen who would 
welcome a return to the law of male succession.” 

“T always thought your mother was a popular figure,” Stig said. 

Maddie nodded. “She is. But that’s mainly in Araluen Fief and some 
of the surrounding fiefdoms, like Redmont. Farther north and west, 
they know little about her. And remember, she’s not actually the 
queen yet. So he wouldn’t be seen to be replacing her.” 

Hal was studying the map. He tapped the symbol representing the 
hill fort. 

“So what’s Gilan doing getting himself trapped?” he asked. The 
Herons had worked with Gilan in the past, and they tended to think of 
him as the person in charge. 

“He and my father were tricked. They had reports that there was a 
small band of Red Fox rebels causing a disturbance up here. No more 
than thirty or forty, they thought. They took forty cavalrymen and 
archers with them to nip any possible trouble in the bud. Except when 
they got here, they found they were facing over one hundred and fifty 
troops.” 

“Nasty surprise,” Hal said. “Do they know about what’s happened 
at Castle Araluen?” 

“We don’t think so,” Maddie said. “There’s no way they could have 
heard about it. If they had, I think my father would have done 
something rash like trying to break out of the fort in a direct frontal 
assault.” 

“Not a good idea,” Hal said. He was studying the map again, as if 
he could see the opposing forces at the old hill fort. 

“No. They’re relatively safe in the fort, but if they try to break out, 
the Red Foxes will see them coming and be ready for them. There’ll be 
no element of surprise, and they’ll be outnumbered by three to one.” 


“Maybe the Red Foxes plan to starve them out. How much food do 
they have?” Stig asked. 

Maddie inclined her head uncertainly. “Not a lot. They took rations 
for maybe fourteen days. So they must be running short by now.” 

“They could always eat their horses,” Thorn put in. 

Maddie raised an eyebrow at him. “They’ll never do that. Try 
telling a cavalryman to eat his horse. That’d be like telling you to eat 
your ship,” she said. She hesitated as she realized how ludicrous that 
sounded. 

Hal grinned. “It’s not quite the same thing,” he said. “But I see your 
point.” 

“Stig here could probably eat a ship if he was hungry enough,” 
Thorn said, straight-faced. 

Stig looked sidelong at him. He was used to the old sea wolf’s 
teasing. “I’d need a lot of salt,” he said. 

Seeing that Thorn was about to reply, Hal cut short their banter. 
“The question is,” he said, “what do you want from us?” 

Maddie hesitated. This was the crucial point. Her mother had been 
confident that the Herons would throw in their lot with Horace and 
Gilan’s men. But Cassandra had known them for years. If she were to 
ask for their help personally, they would almost certainly give it. But 
Maddie had only met them once before, and she wasn’t so sure. 

“As things stand,” she said slowly, “there’s no way for my dad and 
Gilan to break out of the fort without the enemy seeing them coming 
and being ready for them. They might win the ensuing battle. My dad 
is a very capable warrior.” 

“Gilan’s no slouch either,” Hal said, and his companions grunted 
their agreement. 

“But even if they did win, they’d lose a lot of men ina 
straightforward pitched battle like that. They’d be outnumbered and 
they’d have no advantages on their side. On the other hand . . .” She 
paused, looking meaningfully at the three Skandians. “If we could 
launch a surprise attack from the rear, just as Dad and Gilan attacked 
down the hill, that might tip the battle in our favor.” 

She paused to see their reaction, and her spirits rose as she saw 
them nodding. 

“I know there are only a dozen in your crew,” she said, “but Mum 
said one Skandian is the equivalent of three normal warriors.” 

Hal smiled lazily at her. “Why, Ranger Maddie,” he said, “are you 
trying to influence us with exaggerated compliments?” 

She flushed, feeling her cheeks redden. “No. I just . . .” She 
stopped, searching for words, and he touched her arm, letting her off 
the hook. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “Your mother is right. One Skandian is the 


equivalent of three ordinary warriors.” 

“Four if the Skandian is me,” Thorn averred. 

She smiled at him gratefully. “I can believe that.” 

“And there’s something else,” Hal added. “There’s not a dozen of 
us. There are over thirty of us if we count Wolfbiter’s crew.” 

“Would they join us?” Maddie asked. She knew her mother and 
Gilan were old friends of the Heron’s crew. But Jern and his men were 
a different matter. 

Hal shrugged. “I don’t see why not,” he said. “After all, as the duty 
ship, they swore an oath of loyalty to the legitimate rulers of 
Araluen.” 

“And I’ve never known a wolfship crew who would refuse the 
opportunity for a good fight,” Stig said. 

“And I’ve never known a wolfship crew who'd pass up the 
opportunity to wallop a few Sonderlanders,” Thorn added. 

“Let’s ask them,” Hal said. He rose from his crouched position by 
the tree stump and started toward the two ships’ crews, who were 
waiting expectantly, relaxing on the grass nearby. 

“Listen up, lads,” he said, raising his voice. “Maddie here has asked 
a favor of us. Her father and the Ranger Gilan are surrounded in a hill 
fort to the north of here by a ragtag group of Sonderland mercenaries 
and some locals.” 

There was a growl of subdued anger from the Skandians. As Thorn 
had intimated, Sonderlanders were not their favorite people. 

“How many Sonderlanders?” asked one of Jern’s crew. 

“About one hundred and fifty. And there are forty Araluens inside 
the fort. Maddie has asked us if we’ll help them. The plan is for us to 
launch a surprise attack on the rear of the mercenaries while the 
Araluen troops attack downhill. I’ve already said my crew will help.” 
He looked at Jern. “And I’m assuming the Wolfbiter crew will join us.” 

Jern chewed his lip thoughtfully before replying. “You’re asking us 
to commit ourselves to a battle on the word of a mere girl? She’s 
hardly more than a child.” Some Skandians, regrettably, were 
conservative in their attitudes as to a woman’s place in the world. 

Hal’s eyes narrowed. “This ‘child,’”” he said, “is a Ranger. A fourth- 
year apprentice.” 

The Herons nodded their heads approvingly. They had dealt with 
Rangers before. The Wolfbiter crew were more doubtful. They had 
been the duty ship in Araluen for some months, but in that time they’d 
had little to do with the Ranger Corps. 

“So she’s an apprentice,” Blorst Knucklewhite said. He was one of 
the rowing crew on Wolfbiter. “That means she isn’t fully qualified, 
doesn’t it?” 

Long on muscle, short on brain, like all rowers, Hal thought. He 


could see that a demonstration of Maddie’s abilities might be called 
for. He turned to the young Ranger. “See that alder tree yonder?” he 
asked. 

Maddie looked in the direction he indicated. The tree was a good 
hundred meters away. 

“There’s a black mark on the bark,” Hal continued. “Could you put 
two arrows into it for us—” 

Before he had finished the sentence, Maddie had unslung her bow, 
nocked an arrow and let fly without seeming to aim. A second arrow 
hissed away while the first was still in the air. Both of them slammed 
into the mark Hal had designated. 

The crew of Wolfbiter looked suitably surprised and impressed. The 
Herons smiled with an I-could-have-told-you expression. But before 
anyone could speak, Maddie had dropped the bow and whipped her 
sling from under her belt, fitting a shot into the pouch in one deft 
movement. She pointed to the Heron, nosed up on the bank forty 
meters away. The shields of the two crews lined the sides of the ship. 

“The shield with the red X,” she said. “On the right-hand edge.” 

Then she stepped forward and whipped the sling up and over her 
head. The shot flashed away and, seconds later, struck the shield with 
a resounding CRACK! As she had forecast, it struck on the right-hand 
edge of the shield, setting it rocking back and forth. By sheer chance, 
the shield happened to belong to Blorst Knucklewhite. 

“Orlog’s ears!” he said. “This girl is downright dangerous!” 

His shipmates muttered their agreement, while the Herons laughed 
at the startled expressions on their faces. 

Hal knew that Skandians valued skill at arms highly, and Maddie 
had just demonstrated her ability—and her worth. He turned back to 
Jern. “This ‘mere girl,’ as you call her, is the daughter of Princess 
Cassandra and Sir Horace. And she’s apprenticed to the Ranger Will 
Treaty. If you know your recent history, you might recall all three of 
them had a lot to do with the defeat of the Eastern Riders when they 
tried to invade our country some years back. I think we owe them, 
don’t you?” 

There was a murmur of agreement from the Wolfbiter crew. 

Jern held his hands out in surrender. “We'll fight for her,” he said. 
“I just wanted to make sure you knew what you were doing.” 


Horace was sitting in his tent out of the heat of the noonday sun, 
sharpening his sword, when Gilan poked his head around the open 
entrance. 

“Isn’t that thing sharp enough already?” he said, as Horace rasped 
away at the gleaming blade. 

Horace studied the sword as he worked. It had been made by the 
famed swordmakers of Nihon-Ja and had been presented to him many 
years before. The blade was not only sharp, it was incredibly hard. It 
would put a notch in the blade of a normal Araluen sword. The steel 
was slightly blue, with wave-like patterns running along it, showing 
where the separate rods of iron had been beaten together to form it. 

“A sword can never be too sharp,” he said. “What’s on your mind?” 

“T’ve had an idea,” Gilan said. 

Horace looked up with interest, the whetstone pausing in its 
rhythmic back and forth stroking of the blade. “Of course, that’s what 
you Rangers do. You have ideas. You think. You plan. Whereas simple 
warriors like me just look for their next opportunity to whack 
someone with a sword.” 

“If you’ve quite finished,” Gilan replied. 

“I take it this idea of yours is a brilliant plan to break out of here 
and send that rabble down the hill packing?” Horace continued. “If so, 
it’s taken you long enough to come up with it.” 

“Tt’s not exactly that,” Gilan said, and Horace feigned a look of 
disappointment. “But it is related. Come with me.” 

He turned and stooped under the entrance to the tent, moving out 
into the bright sunshine. When Horace followed, a few seconds later, 
the Ranger was already striding toward the north wall. 

Horace lengthened his stride to catch up. “So this idea of yours 
concerns the back of the fort?” 

Gilan said nothing. He mounted the rickety stairs that led to the 
catwalk inside the north wall and climbed to the top. Once there, he 
moved to the parapet and turned to face Horace. 

“It strikes me,” he said, “that there may come a time when we 
want to leave the fort, and possibly launch an attack on the enemy 
camp.” He gestured with his thumb toward the south wall, where the 


main gate was placed, and the camp that lay downhill beyond it. 

“Since we’ve discussed that idea several times, I wouldn’t be 
surprised,” Horace replied. “All we need is a plan—a typically sneaky, 
underhand, Ranger type of plan.” 

“And if we were to do such a thing, it would be better if the enemy 
didn’t see us coming—at least not immediately.” 

Horace nodded. “That would make sense. I’m assuming you’re 
thinking that we might leave the fort via the north side. But, as you 
can see, there is no gate in this north wall. And not a lot of room on 
the pathway below it. Certainly not a lot of room for our horses.” He 
gestured down to the track that wound around the fort. At its highest 
point, it was barely a meter wide. Chances were, if they tried to take 
horses out onto that narrow dirt track, they would stumble and fall. 

Gilan nodded. “I noticed that. My idea is that we build a ramp.” 

“A ramp?” Horace said. 

“A sloping timber walkway that we could lead the horses down,” 
Gilan explained. 

Horace gave him an exasperated look. “I wasn’t asking for a 
definition of a ramp,” he said. “I was expressing surprise at the idea. 
Perhaps even admiration.” 

“We’d have to make a hole in the wall, of course. A hole that we 
might call a gateway,” Gilan explained further. “That wouldn’t be too 
hard.” 

“And where would you see this ramp going?” Horace asked. 

Gilan pointed to the next level down on the sloping path. “Down to 
the next level,” he said. At the point he indicated, the pathway was 
several meters wide, with plenty of room for mounted riders. “We 
could ride down the ramp to the path, then work our way around the 
hill and emerge on the other side of the fort, two levels down. We’d be 
that much closer to the enemy before they saw us.” 

Horace leaned on the rough timber wall, visualizing such a ramp. 
“It’s a good idea,” he said. 

“Thank you,” Gilan said, with just a trace of smugness. 

Then Horace continued. “But there are two problems. One, where 
will you get the timber for this ramp? There’s not a lot lying around.” 
“You’re standing on it,” Gilan told him. “We could tear up this 

walkway, and the stairs, to build the ramp.” 

“But then we’d have no defensive position if the enemy attacked 
this side of the fort,” Horace pointed out. 

Gilan nodded. “On the other hand, if they did attack this wall and 
made it to the top, they’d be faced with a four-meter drop into the 
compound below, wouldn’t they?” 

Horace smiled. He hadn’t thought of that. He visualized the 
surprised look on the attackers’ faces as they swung themselves over 


the top of the parapet and found nothing below them but thin air. 

“In addition to that, my archers could engage them from the 
walkways on the west and east walls, and shoot down any who didn’t 
fall.” 

“Ye-es,” Horace said slowly, now picturing this further concept. 

“You said there were two problems with my plan?” 

Horace reluctantly abandoned his thoughts of Sonderland 
mercenaries tumbling to the hard-packed earth below, riddled with 
arrows. “So I did. The other problem—or problems, to be more exact 
—is down there.” 

He pointed down the hill, where the winding path formed a series 
of steep terraces, to a small group of tents at the bottom. They could 
see smoke from a cooking fire rising into the air and a figure moving 
from one of the tents to the fire. 

“Unfortunately, our enemy isn’t completely lacking in intelligence,” 
he said. “Those lookouts are there to raise the alarm if we do try to 
leave the fort from this side.” 

“Actually, I had thought of that,” Gilan said. 

Horace looked at him. He wasn’t surprised to hear it. Gilan wasn’t 
the type to overlook such a basic hole in his plan. “And did you think 
of a solution?” 

“By the time they make their way around the base of the hill to 
raise the alarm, our cavalry will be in sight anyway.” 

“You're right,” Horace said thoughtfully. “We wouldn’t achieve 
total surprise, of course. They’d still see us coming down the last two- 
thirds of the hill. But we’d be a lot closer to them than if we were to 
sortie through the main gate.” 

“Exactly,” Gilan said. “And I can lead the archers out the main gate 
and down the south side of the hill, while you lead the cavalry at a 
canter around the track. It won’t be a complete surprise, as you say, 
but it might be enough to panic and confuse them when they see us 
coming.” 

“And panic and confusion are our allies in this situation,” Horace 
agreed. He came to a decision and slapped his friend on the shoulder. 

Gilan, who was slight of build like most Rangers, staggered a pace 
or two. “I’m glad you like the idea,” he said sourly. 


“A trebuchet, you say?” Duncan asked Cassandra. He was sitting up in 
his bed, which had been placed against the window of his room, 
affording a view over the parkland below the castle. 

Since they had taken refuge in the tower, Cassandra had made a 
practice of visiting her father and keeping him abreast of events. She 


valued his comments and advice. After all, he was an experienced 
commander and one of Araluen’s foremost tacticians. She, on the 
other hand, was new to the business of commanding men in battle. 

She nodded now at his question. “That’s what it looks like. I’ve 
never seen one in real life, but ’ve seen pictures of them.” 

He frowned thoughtfully. “And where is it now?” 

“It’s in the courtyard. Dimon’s men abandoned it when our archers 
started shooting. I can hear them hammering and sawing on the other 
side of the keep. I assume they’re building some kind of timber shield 
to protect the crew from our arrows.” 

Duncan started to throw back the blankets covering his legs. “Well, 
let’s take a look at it.” 

But she held out a hand to stop him. “Dad, you’re a sick man. Don’t 
try to get up!” 

“Nonsense!” Duncan said emphatically, brushing aside her protests. 
“Lying here with nothing to do is making me sick. I feel useless and 
inadequate. Best thing for me would be to have something to occupy 
my mind.” 

He swung his legs out of bed, moving carefully to favor the injured 
leg, and pulled on a pair of breeches, stuffing his nightshirt into them. 
Cassandra regarded her father curiously. He seemed to have a new 
energy about him; he was different from the pale, wan figure she had 
become accustomed to. There was color back in his cheeks, and 
although he was still thin, he definitely seemed to have regained some 
of his old vigor. Perhaps he was right, she thought. He needed a 
challenge. He needed something to do. Most of all, he needed to feel 
useful. She helped him rise from the bed. He swayed uncertainly for a 
moment or two, then recovered his sense of balance. 

“Been lying there too long,” he said brusquely. “Hand me my 
stick.” 

There was a blackthorn walking stick leaning against the wardrobe, 
and she passed it to him. He leaned his weight on it and took an 
experimental step toward the door. He swayed again, then beckoned 
to her. 

“Better let me lean on you to start,” he said, and she moved quickly 
to him, letting him put his arm around her shoulders. He beamed at 
her. “Now lead on.” 

They made their way to the door leading to the balcony, followed 
by the curious and delighted looks of those they passed on the way. 
The soldiers were heartened by the sight of the King on his feet once 
more, and they murmured greetings and touched their knuckles to 
their foreheads as he passed. Duncan paused at the door and looked 
back at them. 

“The old dog still has some life in him,” he told them, grinning. 


He was answered by smiles, and one anonymous voice that called, 
“Good on you, Bandylegs!” It was the army’s private nickname for 
him, referring to the fact that, after a lifetime in the saddle, he was a 
trifle bowlegged. He pretended to frown angrily, even though he had 
been aware of the nickname for many years. 

“Insolence!” he snorted, then turned toward the doorway. “Let’s 
take a look at this machine, shall we?” 

On the balcony, he released his grip on Cassandra’s shoulder and 
they leaned on the balustrade together, peering down into the 
courtyard. He was silent for several seconds. 

“Yes. It’s a trebuchet, all right,” he said. “And it looks rather well 
made. Dimon obviously has an engineer among his men.” 

He peered more closely, framing his hands around his eyes to help 
him focus on the trebuchet. 

“Hmmm,” he said thoughtfully. 

She looked quickly at him. “What is it?” she asked. 

He pointed down into the courtyard. “The rope they’re using. It’s 
coated with tar.” 

She frowned, not seeing the significance. “That’s normal, isn’t it?” 
she asked. “I assume they’d do that to stop it fraying.” 

“Yes. It’s quite normal. But usually the rope on a trebuchet is old 
and the tar has dried and hardened. This is newly applied. It’s fresh.” 
He paused for a few seconds, then added, “And flammable.” 

Slowly, the significance of what he was saying dawned on her. 
“So... if we were to hit it with fire arrows,” she said, “it would 
probably burn quite nicely.” 

He smiled at her. “Exactly.” 

Cassandra turned away to the door. “Merlon!” she called. 

The old sergeant appeared almost immediately. “Yes, my lady?” he 
replied. 

She gestured to the interior of the tower behind him. “Get those 
archers out here again, will you?” 

He nodded and disappeared back into the tower room. She could 
hear him calling out as he went. He reappeared with the archers a few 
minutes later. Cassandra beckoned to them to join her at the 
balustrade, then looked expectantly to her father, waiting for him to 
explain what they had in mind. Duncan took her arm and, limping 
still, led her a few paces away, then spoke softly to her. 

“You’re in command,” he told her. “You need to tell them what to 
do. I don’t want the men looking to me every time you give an order 
to see if I approve. You need to appear confident and positive.” 

Cassandra nodded and moved back to where the archers were 
waiting. Duncan remained where he was. She pointed to the trebuchet 
in the courtyard below. 


“The rope on that windlass is freshly tarred,” she said. “The tar is 
still soft and wet. That means it’s highly flammable.” 

They all nodded, beginning to see where she was going. “Do you 
think you could . . .” Duncan cleared his throat meaningfully behind 
her, and she recalled what he had said about being positive and 
confident. “I want you to put a few fire arrows into that rope,” she 
amended. “I want you to set it on fire.” 

Delighted grins spread across the three men’s faces. 

“No problem at all, my lady,” Thomas, the senior among them, 
replied. 

The others murmured agreement. 

“You have a wicked mind, my lady,” Thomas continued. 

She shrugged, taking the comment as a compliment. 

Merlon snapped his fingers at the three archers. “You start 
preparing some fire arrows,” he said. “Pll go fetch a brazier.” 


“If you’re coming with us, you'll have to leave your horse here,” Hal 
told Maddie. “We’re already overcrowded with Wolfbiter’s crew 
onboard. There isn’t room for a horse.” He could see Maddie didn’t 
like the idea and he waved an arm around the riverbank. “There’s 
plenty of grass and water here for him,” he said. “He’ll be fine for a 
few days.” 

Maddie hesitated a few seconds longer, than came to a decision. 
“No,” she said. “I’m not leaving him.” 

She couldn’t explain to the Skandian that a Ranger and her horse 
were inseparable. Already, in recent days, she had left Bumper on his 
own for too long. She didn’t want to make it any longer. 

She had no idea what they were going to find at the hill fort, but 
she and Bumper were a team and she felt more confident when he was 
with her. Hal raised his eyebrows and shrugged his shoulders at her 
refusal. In the past, they’d carried horses aboard Heron. They could 
take up planks in the central deck to create a pen. They had even 
carried several horses at once on occasion. But that was when there 
was only the Heron brotherband aboard. Now, with over thirty men in 
the crew, with their equipment, weapons and baggage, there was 
simply no room to do it. Heron was, after all, smaller than a standard 
wolfship. 

Maddie strode back to the map, still spread out on the tree stump, 
and with several rocks holding down its edges. She studied it for a 
moment, then beckoned Hal to join her. 

As before, she used her saxe to point out positions on the map. 

“T’ll travel across country,” she said, indicating a route running 
northeast from their current position to the hill fort. “It’s a good deal 
shorter than the way you'll have to go—you'll be heading out to the 
ocean, turning north and then coming inland again when you reach 
the mouth of the Wezel.” 

“That’s true enough,” Hal agreed. “Although we’ll probably move a 
lot faster than you. We’ve got a lot of extra rowers onboard.” He 
paused, studying the map, mentally measuring the distances involved. 
Then, inevitably, he checked the telltale ribbon at Heron’s sternpost 
before coming to a decision. “We should reach this point”—he took 


the saxe from her hand and indicated a position on the Wezel River 
about five kilometers to the east of the hill fort—“by the end of the 
day tomorrow. Will you make it by then?” 

Maddie nodded. “The map doesn’t show any hills or difficult 
terrain,” she said. “That’ll give me plenty of time to make that 
rendezvous. If I get there much before you, I might take a look at the 
fort and see what we’re up against.” 

“Don’t let them catch you,” Hal said, without thinking. Then, 
seeing Maddie’s pained look, he added, “Sorry. I forgot. Rangers don’t 
do that sort of thing, do they?” 

“We try not to.” But Hal’s apologetic grin made it impossible for 
her to take any real offense. “You’d better get going,” she said. “Pll see 
you tomorrow afternoon.” 

“We'll be there,” he said, and turned away toward the river, calling 
for Stig to get the crews back onboard. She watched Hal striding down 
the riverbank. There was something in his manner, confident and 
capable, that lifted her spirits. With allies like these, she thought, 
she’d have no trouble breaking her father out of the fort. 

She turned and walked briskly toward the trees, where Bumper 
waited for her. She’d unsaddled him when they’d first reached this 
spot and she hefted the saddle now, heaving it up onto his back, 
settling it in position and leaning down to tighten the girth straps. 

So we’re not going on the boat? he asked. 

She shook her head. “No room for us. It’s full of big, hairy 
Skandians.” 

Just as well. I probably get seasick on boats. 

“You’ve never been on one.” 

That’s because I probably get seasick. 

She went to reply, then realized that she had no answer to this 
twisted logic, so she let him have the last word. 

Again. 


She found a minor road—little more than a rough track, really— 
heading roughly northeast, and followed it for the rest of the day. The 
countryside varied between open grasslands and moderately wooded 
areas. Whenever she came into the open and could see the sun, she 
checked her direction. It was all too easy for a winding road like this 
to gradually diverge from its initial path, so that she might find herself 
inadvertently heading due east, rather than the original direction. She 
was pleased to see that the road maintained its general heading of 
northeast, although she determined not to rely on that fact, but to 
check whenever possible. 


She made good time, and around the late afternoon she started 
looking for a suitable campsite. It would be best to spend the night in 
among the trees, she decided. She was not too far away from the hill 
fort and the Red Fox camp. There could well be foraging parties out 
gathering food or firewood, and she didn’t want to run across one of 
them. 

She finally found the ideal spot, a small open glade set about ten 
meters off the track. She left Bumper in the opening and returned to 
the track, peering through the trees to see if she could spot him, but 
he was well concealed. Once it was dark, the glade would be even 
more invisible to anyone passing by. After all, she had only spotted it 
with difficulty in the full light of day. 

She unsaddled Bumper and hung his bridle over a tree limb. The 
grass here was thick and lush, and he set about cropping it, grinding it 
between his big square teeth with a satisfied sound. 

Maddie peered up through the canopy of trees to where she could 
see the sky. It was clear, with only a few small clouds dawdling by 
overhead. She sniffed the air experimentally. Often, that was the 
surest way of sensing approaching rain. But the air smelled 
reassuringly dry, so she decided against pitching her travel shelter and 
hammock. The thick grass would be soft enough underneath her. And 
her cloak would keep her warm and dry—and concealed, she thought. 

She considered lighting a cook fire but discarded the idea. The 
smell of woodsmoke would linger for hours and be a sure giveaway, if 
anyone was searching the area, that someone was camped here. 
Instead, she ate a frugal meal from her travel rations: smoked meat, 
dried fruit and flat bread. 

The lack of a fire meant no coffee, of course, and for a moment she 
nearly relented. Then she realized that the smell of brewing coffee 
would be even more of a giveaway than woodsmoke. Smoke might 
come from an accidental fire. Fresh brewed coffee could only indicate 
someone nearby. Reluctantly, she washed her meal down with fresh 
water from a nearby creek, filling her canteen from the same source. 
Will had taught her that it was always wise to top up your fresh water 
supplies whenever possible. Having experienced the taste of water left 
too long in the wood-and-leather canteen, she understood the 
sentiment. 

“You’ll owe me for this, Dad,” she said quietly. 

Bumper looked up from his grazing. You said? 

“Nothing. I was talking to my dad.” 

The little horse appeared to look around the glade. Who is not here. 

“I know that. I was speaking rhetorically.” 

He inclined his head, peering down at her where she sat cross- 
legged on the grass. I’m not sure that’s the accurate meaning of 


rhetorical. 

“So bring me up before a magistrate and charge me. It’s close 
enough to what I had in mind,” she said. 

He shrugged—insofar as a horse could be said to shrug—and put 
his head down once more, teeth busily cropping and tearing at the 
grass, jaws grinding. 

It had been a long day’s ride, and once the sun set, she settled 
back, head on her saddle and folded saddle blanket, and rolled her 
cloak around her. 

Her bow was unstrung, hanging in a tree close by—the damp night 
air would play havoc with a tensioned bowstring—but her sling was 
coiled loosely around her right wrist and several lead shot were 
arranged on the grass beside her saddle. In addition, her saxe and 
throwing knife were within easy reach. 

“Keep your ears open,” she said to Bumper. If anyone approached 
during the night, he would hear them or smell them and give her 
plenty of warning. He snorted agreement and she closed her eyes and 
was almost immediately asleep. 

She was awoken by the predawn chorus of birds. She lay on her 
back for a few seconds, enjoying the joyous sound and stretching 
luxuriously. A gray light filtered through the trees, and there was a 
thick ground mist. A few meters away, the dark shape that was her 
horse moved quietly about the glade, keeping watch, as he had done 
all night. 

“Did you get any sleep?” she asked. She knew that he could be 
asleep and still hear or sense someone approaching. He snorted and 
nodded his head. 

She rolled out of her cloak, stretching once more and groaning 
slightly as she rose to her feet. As ever, the old wound in her hip 
twinged slightly after several hours of being immobile. She rubbed it 
absentmindedly and contemplated the day. Once the sun rose, this 
mist would clear and it would be another fine day, she thought. That 
was all to the good. She didn’t enjoy traveling in the rain. 

The previous afternoon, she had collected sticks and twigs to use as 
kindling, and a couple of larger deadfalls, hiding them from the dew 
under the low branches of a leafy bush. She dragged them out now 
and started building a fire. The smell of woodsmoke and coffee 
wouldn’t be a risk for her now, as she was moving on from this spot. 
There would only be a problem if there was somebody in the 
immediate vicinity, and she knew that, if that were the case, Bumper 
would have warned her. 

“Nobody around, is there?” she asked, striking her flint with the 
edge of her saxe. 

Would have told you if there were. 


She got the fire going and filled her small coffeepot from the 
canteen, setting it in the edge of the fire to boil. When it was bubbling 
cheerfully, she tossed in a handful of coffee and stirred the pot with a 
green stick. The delicious aroma filled the air and she smiled in 
anticipation. She had caught the Ranger’s curse of addiction to coffee. 
She might manage to spend the evening without it, but mornings were 
a different matter. 

She filled her mug with the fragrant liquid, spooned in honey and 
stirred it vigorously. Then, sitting by the fire, hands wrapped around 
the mug, she drank deeply. 

“Oh, that’s good. You don’t know what you’re missing,” she told 
her horse, after several more sips. 

Bumper shook himself. By the same token, you don’t appreciate the 
rich flavor of fresh green grass. 

She concealed a shudder at the comparison. “That’s true. Funny 
that didn’t occur to me.” 

She ate more of the flatbread from her pack and a handful of dried 
fruit and nuts. They would keep her going until about midday. But the 
coffee was the real restorative. She checked the pot, found another 
half cup still in it and poured it into her mug. 

When she finished, she rinsed her mug and tossed the dregs of the 
pot onto the fire. She repacked her things, kicked dirt over the now- 
smoldering fire and saddled Bumper. She took her bow down from the 
tree limb where it was hanging and strung it. The air was dry now and 
the string wouldn’t suffer—and, as she had been repeatedly told by 
Will, An unstrung bow is a stick. 

She swung lightly up into Bumper’s saddle. Now that she had been 
moving around for some minutes, the stiffness in her hip had faded. 

“Let’s go,” she said. “I want to take a look at this hill fort.” 


The first fire arrow streaked away. The oil-soaked rag wrapped tightly 
around its warhead created a hissing sound as it whipped through the 
air. It left a thin trail of gray smoke behind it as it flashed down to the 
trebuchet. But Thomas, the archer, hadn’t allowed enough for the 
extra weight and drag of the burning cloth and the shaft fell short of 
its target, smacking into the timber decking of the trebuchet platform. 

“You missed,” said Dermott, one of the other archers. 

Thomas eyed him balefully. “You try then.” 

Dermott dipped his arrow into the flaming brazier Merlon had set 
on the balcony beside them. Waiting until the rag was fully alight, he 
leaned over the parapet, drew and released. Again, a thin trail of gray 
smoke was left behind it. The arrow struck true, burying itself in the 
coils of tarred rope that wound round and round the windlass. But it 
was buried too deeply and the flame was extinguished before it could 
spread to the rope. 

“Hah!” Thomas said scornfully. 

Dermott, who was considerably the younger of the two, went red 
in the face and cursed quietly. Then, realizing who was standing 
beside him, he nodded his head apologetically to Cassandra. “Your 
pardon, my lady.” 

She shrugged. “I’ve heard worse from my father,” she told him. The 
archers grinned and Duncan snorted indignantly. Then she looked at 
the third archer, standing ready by the brazier. “Third time’s a charm, 
Simon.” 

He nodded, dipped his arrow into the flames, waited a few seconds 
to make sure it was burning properly, and then took his shot. 

Like its predecessor, the arrow smacked into the coils of rope 
around the windlass. But this time, the flame, which had been 
subdued by the wind of its passage, flared up again. The watchers on 
the balcony gave little cries of triumph and waited. 

After several seconds, they were rewarded by the sight of flames 
creeping across the tarred rope. The tar burned with a black smoke, 
and the flames quickly grew in intensity. Then they reached the point 
where a single strand of the rope ran up to the trebuchet beam. The 
flame licked upward, burning more fiercely on this exposed section of 


cordage, which had better access to the air around it. Thomas nocked 
another arrow and stepped toward the brazier, but Cassandra held out 
a hand to stop him. 

“Wait. We may not need it.” 

Flames were now running freely along the entire length of the 
rope. And, as the tar burned away, they began to eat into the fabric of 
the rope itself. Suddenly, with an audible TWANG, the rope, which 
was under tension, gave way and the beam whipped down and hit the 
timber block that acted as a stop when it recoiled. There was a 
massive crash and Cassandra was sure she heard a splitting sound as 
well. A moment later, she saw she was right, as the beam sagged at 
the point where it crossed the axle. 

“Oh, well done!” said Duncan. “Well done indeed!” 

“You’ve cracked the beam,” she said triumphantly. “That’ll hold 
them up.” 

A moment later, the sound of hammering ceased and several men 
ran out from behind the keep into the courtyard to investigate the 
crashing sound from the trebuchet. There were cries of anger and 
frustration as they saw the damage. Then they summoned more of 
their companions to drench the smoldering rope with buckets of water 
and help drag the damaged machine back behind the keep tower. 

Cassandra eyed her three archers, who were watching the 
confusion below with enormous satisfaction. “Are you waiting for 
something in particular?” she asked. 

“Sorry, my lady!” said Thomas, and he and his two companions 
nocked, drew and shot at the confused crowd below. 

Two men went down. One of them stayed down. The other hauled 
himself to his feet, holding on to the framework of the trebuchet, an 
arrow through his lower leg. As the archers released another volley, 
the men in the courtyard below scuttled to take shelter behind the 
trebuchet, crouching on the side farthest from the south tower. Arrows 
continued to hiss furiously about their ears as they inadvertently 
showed themselves for a second or two. Then there were no more 
targets visible, and the three archers stopped shooting without further 
orders. 

Someone below began shouting commands, and the trebuchet 
began to move slowly as the men sheltering behind it seized hold and 
began to shove it back toward the corner of the keep tower. It was 
awkward going, with all the pushing happening on one side, and the 
siege machine moved crabwise, slewing away from the direction they 
wanted. Then three more men raced out from the cover of the keep 
and grabbed the towing ropes that still trailed behind the platform. 

“There!” shouted Cassandra, pointing suddenly. The archers had 
been fixated on the trebuchet itself, waiting for one or more of the 


men behind it to move incautiously and expose himself to an arrow. 

At her cry, they shifted their attention to the newcomers, sending 
arrow after arrow hissing down into the courtyard. But they were 
rushing and they shot without proper care. The iron-headed arrows 
struck sparks off the cobblestones and skittered past the men on the 
drag ropes without hitting any of them. 

Cassandra cursed softly in her turn now. She realized that she was 
used to the shooting of archers like Gilan and Will and Halt—men 
who could aim and shoot in a fraction of a second and invariably hit 
their targets. The garrison’s archers were good. But they were 
nowhere near as good as Rangers. 

As the old saying went, Most people practice till they get it right. 
Rangers practice till they never get it wrong. 

Under the double impetus of the men on the drag ropes and those 
crouched on the far side of the siege engine, pushing on the frame, the 
trebuchet rolled faster and faster. Within twenty seconds or so, the 
men on the drag ropes were concealed by the corner of the keep. More 
of their companions joined them once they were under cover, and the 
trebuchet disappeared around the corner of the tower. 

All the while, the three archers peppered the trebuchet with 
arrows, but to no real effect. The only reward for their efforts was the 
sole figure lying unmoving on the flagstones. 

And the burned rope and cracked main beam of the trebuchet. 

Thomas lowered his bow, realizing there were no further targets on 
offer. He was displeased. He felt he and his men hadn’t acquitted 
themselves too well. And they had failed under the gaze of their 
princess. 

“Not very good, I’m afraid,” he said, and the other two mumbled in 
agreement. 

Cassandra shook off the disappointment she had felt and waved 
away their apologies. “You did your best,” she said. 

Thomas shook his head. “We can do better than that,” he avowed. 
“We will do better than that next time. Trust me.” 

It galled him that he had let her down—at least, that was how he 
saw it. Cassandra was a popular leader with the men. She was fair- 
minded and generous in her praise when they served her well, and as 
she had just demonstrated, she was unruffled and considerate when 
they were less successful. On top of that, she had impressed them with 
her skill and leadership as they had fought their way back up the 
stairs to the eighth and ninth floors. And she had shown an ability to 
think quickly and effectively in the fighting on the stairway. 

She was no mere figurehead, they all knew. She was a courageous 
and clever leader and an excellent tactician. She had effectively 
countered every one of Dimon’s moves so far, and they had developed 


a blind faith in her continuing to do so until help arrived. And now 
that her father was advising her, their confidence grew even stronger. 

They stood, lining the parapet beside her, as the hammering began 
again from below. 

“Not much we can do here,” Cassandra said after several minutes 
had passed. “You men might as well go back inside and get some rest. 
I think we’ll be busy again in a few hours.” 

Dejected, they trooped back inside the tower to their quarters. 
Cassandra and Duncan remained on the balcony. 

“How long do you think we’ve held them up?” she asked. 

Duncan pursed his lips thoughtfully and considered his answer 
before replying. “They’ll need to replace that beam. And wind new 
rope onto the windlass. And then they’ll have to mount those shields 
they’ve been hammering away at. The beam shouldn’t be too much 
trouble. All they'll need is a sapling cut down and trimmed. It doesn’t 
have to be squared off. Pd say we’ve got three hours—maybe four— 
before they’re ready to try it again.” 

She nodded. “That’s pretty much what I thought,” she said. She 
leaned down, resting her chin on the parapet, listening to the 
hammering and the occasional shouted order from below. 

“Well, let’s see what Dimon does next,” she said. 

Her father laid a hand on her shoulder. “Whatever it is, you'll find 
a way to counter it,” he said. 

She looked up at him, uncertainly. “You think so?” she asked. 

He smiled at her. “I know so.” 


It was closer to four hours before the sound of hammering and sawing 
stopped again. Duncan, still weak after his long convalescence, had 
returned to his room and was sleeping soundly. A few minutes later, 
Cassandra heard shouting from behind the keep tower, and the 
familiar groaning rumble of the trebuchet’s big wooden wheels 
moving across the flagstones. 

“Merlon!” she called, not taking her eyes away from the corner of 
the keep tower. Slowly and ponderously, the trebuchet reemerged, 
now transformed. 

The beam had been replaced. As Duncan had predicted, the enemy 
had used another large sapling, smaller branches cut but not as neatly 
trimmed this time. The windlass, what she could see of it, was now 
wound with white rope—with no sign of the flammable tar that had 
made it vulnerable to fire arrows. But now the entire platform was 
shielded by a two-piece inverted V-shaped roof, which protected the 
platform below from archers high overhead. There was a gap between 


the two halves of the roof that allowed room for the beam to rise and 
fall as it was cocked and then released. 

The big weapon was being pushed along by men sheltering on the 
far side of the platform. Cassandra could catch fleeting glances of 
them, but they offered no easy targets for arrows from the south 
tower. 

Merlon frowned as he watched the ponderous machine move out 
into the courtyard. There were large rocks piled on the platform, 
between the two front wheels—obviously ammunition for the 
catapult. The three archers had come out with the sergeant and they 
moved restlessly around the balcony, trying without success to find an 
angle where they could sight a target among the men tending the 
machine. 

“I think he’s got us foxed this time,” Cassandra said. She frowned. 
Dimon wasn’t going to make the same mistake again. Now they would 
find out how effective his siege machine might be. 

“Should I wake your father, my lady?” Merlon asked. She 
considered the suggestion, but shook her head. Duncan needed to rest. 
Once they saw what Dimon had in mind, she might rouse him for 
advice. But until then, it was better to leave him. 

Under the commands of whoever was in charge—she assumed it 
was Dimon—the trebuchet was wheeled around until it was facing the 
tower. The front of the framework was also covered by wooden 
panels, shielding the men as they moved about the platform. Guided 
by the unseen commander, the trebuchet moved ponderously back 
and forth until it was aligned. Then a figure darted out from under the 
sheltering roof and hefted one of the large sandstone rocks piled on 
the platform, scuttling back into the shelter of the roof before anyone 
could take a shot at him. 

The watchers on the tower heard a massive creaking noise as the 
windlass was turned and the rope began to stretch. Then the 
counterweighted end of the beam began to inch its way up, as the 
longer end was hauled back down. There was a pause when the 
counterweight reached its uppermost position. 

“They'll be loading that rock into the sling now,” Merlon said 
under his breath. 

After several seconds, they heard a sudden shouted order. The 
counterweight dropped, slamming into the timber stop on the deck of 
the platform, and the longer arm whipped upward. When it reached 
the apex of its travel, the rope sling swung out behind it, the weighted 
canvas pouch describing an arc as it whipped upward. 

As the rope came to the end of its arc, the massive boulder was 
hurled from the canvas sling and hurtled up toward the tower. 
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Maddie rode steadily through the morning, pausing at intervals to 
allow Bumper to rest. 

After several hours, she reached the banks of the Wezel. The river 
ran fast and deep, and she knew she’d have to look for a ford. 

She checked her map and then the surrounding countryside, 
finding the deep bend in the river they’d picked as a rendezvous point. 
It was a half a kilometer to the east. The hill fort was approximately 
five kilometers west of her current position. 

“Might as well look closer to the fort,” she muttered, and turned 
Bumper’s head to the left, riding westward along the riverbank in 
search of a place to cross. 

In less than a kilometer, she found a spot where the river widened. 
The current ran more slowly in consequence, and she could see the 
sandy bottom, barely a meter and a half below the river surface. 
Checking upstream and downstream to make sure she wasn’t 
observed, she urged her little horse into the river. At first, the water 
reached barely to Bumper’s knees. But after ten meters or so it rose 
rapidly, until it was just below the saddle. 

“Steady now, boy,” she crooned. “Take it easy.” 

If the water level continued to rise at the rate that it had, she 
would be swimming before too long—and the prospect of a night in 
wet clothes didn’t appeal to her. Under her cautious urging, Bumper 
went on, a pace at a time. The water came up a few centimeters more, 
then stopped rising. With increasing confidence, Bumper strode on, 
sending wide, V-shaped ripples out across the placid surface. 

“Take it easy, I said,” she ordered. 

He shook his mane at her. I’m fine. I can see where I’m going. 

She was about to argue when she realized he was right. Logically, 
if the water grew deeper, the current would flow more slowly. Bumper 
could feel the river bottom underfoot and sense the strength of the 
current against him, so he could tell by the force of the water whether 
the river was growing deeper or shallower. After a few more meters, 
the water level fell until it barely reached his belly. 

Told you so. 

“Just keep walking—slowly,” she told him. If the water suddenly 


became deeper, she wanted plenty of time to stop him and to keep 
herself relatively dry. Bumper snorted derisively, but he moved more 
slowly and more carefully. 

Then the water was shallowing rapidly and he bounded forward 
across the sand bottom, showering silver spray into the air as he made 
his way toward the far bank. 

And here we are. 

He trotted the last few meters through water that was now only ten 
centimeters deep, pausing as his feet touched dry ground to shake 
himself massively. Water cascaded in all directions. A lot of it landed 
on Maddie. 

“Did you have to do that?” she asked. 

Bumper craned his head round to make eye contact. Not really. Just 
felt like it. 

Not for the first time, she wondered what it would be like to have a 
horse who wasn’t fond of practical jokes. She brought him to a halt 
and, taking her feet from the stirrups, removed her boots one after the 
other and poured the water out of them. Her tights would have to 
wait until later. She wriggled uncomfortably in the saddle, feeling the 
wet cloth squishing against the leather. 

The terrain here was similar to what she had been traveling 
through for most of the previous days: thickly wooded areas 
interspersed with open meadows and grasslands. She stood in the 
stirrups and surveyed the ground on either side. There was no sign of 
any movement, no sign of people. 

She nudged Bumper around so that he was pointing west and set 
him to a slow canter along the cleared land of the riverbank. Later, 
when she judged they were closer to the hill fort, she would reduce 
the pace to a walk to keep the noise down. As it was, the horse’s 
hooves thudded softly on the thick grass underfoot, making barely any 
sound. 

It was a warm morning, and with the wind of their passage, her 
clothes quickly began to dry. They were still damp, but not 
uncomfortably so. The squishing had stopped, at least. After a while, 
the trees closed right down to the riverbank and she had to swing 
north, looking for a game trail or a farm track to follow. She found 
one that meandered through the trees in a general westerly direction. 
The ruts made by generations of farm cartwheels passing this way 
were all too obvious. 

After several kilometers winding through the tree trunks, stooping 
low in the saddle to avoid low-hanging branches, she checked the 
reins softly. 

“Ease down a little, boy,” she said in a low voice. They had made 
good time and the hill fort must be close by now. That meant that the 


Red Fox Clan’s camp must be getting closer too and, for all she knew, 
there might be hunters or foragers from the camp moving through the 
woods, searching for small game. They continued on at a reduced 
pace. Then she stopped Bumper altogether and swung down from the 
saddle. 

You’re leaving me here? 

“’Fraid so. I might have to take cover in a hurry. Bit hard to do that 
with a walloping great horse along.” 

He sniffed derisively but, for once, let her have the last word as she 
gestured for him to move off the track they had been following and to 
conceal himself among the trees. 

“Don’t go anywhere. I won’t be long,” she told him. 

She unslung her bow and ghosted down the track. Her feet made 
barely a sound on the soft ground. After years of training with Will, it 
was second nature for her to set them down carefully and softly, no 
matter how fast she was moving, avoiding twigs and deadfalls in her 
path, sensing those she didn’t see and stopping herself from placing 
any weight on them. That long practice meant she could move this 
way at a normal walking pace. 

Every so often, she paused, turning her head this way and that to 
see whether she could hear anyone else moving along the track or 
among the trees to either side. She kept her cowl tossed back on her 
shoulders so she could hear more clearly. There was nothing but the 
normal forest sounds—birds chirping in the undergrowth, small 
creatures scuttling to avoid her through the leaf mold that formed the 
forest floor, and the occasional whispering rush of a larger animal— 
perhaps a badger or a fox—as it paralleled her trail through the trees. 

The trees began to thin out until she could see for a hundred 
meters to either side as the forest gradually gave way to grassland. 
Eventually, she emerged on a wide meadow that sloped away uphill. 
She stopped within the tree fringe, concealed in the shadows, and 
checked the open ground ahead, searching once more for any sign of 
people moving. She must be close to the Red Fox camp by now, she 
reasoned. 

And as she had the thought, two figures appeared over the rim of 
the hill above her, striding down the slope toward the spot where she 
stood. 

The temptation to duck back into the cover of the trees was almost 
overpowering. But she knew it would be a fatal mistake to do so. 
Movement would draw their eyes to her in an instant. They might not 
see who she was, but they would know that someone had moved and 
had retreated into the shadow of the trees. And if she were seen to 
retreat, she would be seen as a possible enemy. After all, if she was a 
friend, or another member of the Clan, there would be no reason to 


move into concealment. 

Heart pounding as they approached, she stood frozen in place, 
against the trunk of a large oak. She was in shadow, and the cloak 
draped around her, concealing her form, blending with the mottled 
bark of the oak tree. Her cowl was up—she had pulled it up when she 
reached the more open ground—and her face was hidden in its 
shadow. Now the only course she had was the one that had been 
drummed into her brain repeatedly over the past three years by her 
teacher and mentor. 

Trust the cloak. 

She followed the path of the two approaching men, moving only 
her eyes to keep track of them. At first, they had seemed to be heading 
straight for her, but now she could see that they were veering off to 
her right. They would pass close by the spot where she stood—barely 
four meters away—if they maintained their present direction. 

That should be far enough, she thought. Should be. The words 
echoed in her brain. Briefly, she wondered what she would have done 
if they had continued straight toward her. Probably, her best course of 
action would have been to inch slowly around the tree, moving so 
slowly and so gradually that the movement would be almost 
imperceptible. She was glad it hadn’t come to that. Movement was the 
last course open to her. It was better to stay stock-still, wrapped in the 
cloak, blending into the background. 

She could hear the men talking now. At first, their voices were a 
low mumble, the words indistinguishable. But, as they drew closer, 
she began to make out what they were saying. 

“... Why we should bother with an attack. We can simply wait 
them out. They must be short of food by now.” 

“The general says it’s to keep them off balance, to keep them 
guessing. We’ve hit them from the front, so tomorrow night he wants 
a raid on the north wall. Get behind them. Make them edgy.” 

“Waste of time, I say.” 

“Maybe not. We’ve not tried anything for a few days. Who knows? 
We might catch them napping and put an end to this whole thing.” 

“Or we might not. And those archers are too good to mess around 
with. We’ve lost too many men already. Now he’s risking another 
forty.” 

“That’s why he wants a night attack. What they can’t see, they 
can’t shoot.” 

“I suppose that’s right. Still, first chance I get, I’m pulling back. 
Dark or not, one of those archers is a Ranger. They can hit their target 
in the dark. They’re demons, some folk say.” 

In spite of the situation, Maddie smiled to herself. It had been some 
time since she had heard anyone voice that sentiment. A lot of simple 


country people in Araluen believed that Rangers were some kind of 
dark wizards, able to appear and disappear at will. And their skill with 
a bow was close to legendary. As with anything that people didn’t 
fully understand, it became exaggerated the more it was discussed. 
The man near her obviously believed that members of the Corps could 
see in the dark. 

The voices faded as the two men moved in among the trees and 
continued on their way. She frowned thoughtfully, remaining still 
until they were long gone. The Foxes were obviously planning a night 
raid for the following night. And on the back wall of the fort. The man 
might be right. They might catch the defenders off guard. Night 
battles were always uncertain affairs. It would be useful if she could 
get some kind of warning to her father about the planned attack. 

Deciding that the men were well out of sight by now, she 
continued up the hill, moving in a low crouch across the long grass as 
it waved in the moderate breeze. 

There was a natural rhythm to the movement of the grass and the 
shadows of the clouds that drove across the sky. She matched that 
rhythm, blending into the very fabric of the countryside. The cloak 
made her a difficult mark to spot, and her smooth, steady approach 
helped her fade into the background around her. She had seen Will 
demonstrate this kind of movement many times and she knew it 
worked. Often, she had lost sight of him, even though she knew 
exactly where he was and where he would reappear. After training 
with him for three years, she was confident in her ability to cross 
relatively open ground and remain unnoticed. 

Not unseen. A watcher might see her. But he wouldn’t be aware of 
what he was seeing. 

She sank lower to the ground as she approached the crest of the 
hill, until she was almost doubled over, the long grass reaching up to 
conceal her. 

Finally, she dropped to her hands and knees, then onto her belly, 
moving forward under the impetus of her elbows and knees, virtually 
invisible in the gray-green grass. 

Her eyes came level with the crest, and she slid forward another 
meter to see more clearly. There, below her, the hill sloped down 
again to a flat field where the Foxes had their camp. There must have 
been at least fifty tents pitched by a small stream that ran through the 
meadow, tumbling down from the hill beyond. Men moved back and 
forth among the tents, but without any sense or appearance of 
urgency. Smoke rose from their cook fires and the waft of grilling 
meat came to her. 

Somewhere, someone was repairing a piece of armor or a weapon, 
and she could hear the ring of a hammer on steel. Interestingly, she 


noted, the Foxes had posted no sentries on this side of their camp. 
They weren’t expecting any enemies to appear from behind them. 

And that might come back to bite you, she thought. 

Then she raised her eyes and let them travel up the far hill, taking 
in the terraced path that ran round and round it, spiraling upward to 
the wooden fort at the very top. She could see figures on the parapet 
as the defenders kept watch on the camp below. A large lump formed 
in her throat as she focused on one, leaning on the parapet to one side 
of the main gate. It was too far to make out his features, but the body 
language—the way he leaned and then the way he moved as he took a 
few paces to the side—was unmistakable. She knew in that instant 
that she was watching her father. 

“Hello, Dad. I’m here,” she whispered, her voice husky. 
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Instinctively, the five people watching from the balcony ducked below 
the parapet as the massive rock flew upward. Cassandra braced herself 
for the sudden impact of the rock striking the wall of the tower. She 
heard a strange whirring noise, but no sound of rock striking rock. She 
made eye contact with Thomas, who was crouching beside her. The 
archer shook his head, puzzled. 

Then Merlon laughed and they looked at him as he slowly stood 
from his crouched position. 

“They missed,” he said. “They missed us clean. The shot was off 
line to the right and way too high. Even if it had been on line, it 
would have sailed way over the tower.” 

The others straightened and watched as the men below prepared 
the trebuchet for another shot. The rope around the windlass creaked 
loudly as it was wound tight and stretched. Slowly, the weighted end 
of the beam crept up once more. This time, the engineer in command 
didn’t wait until it had reached its maximum elevation. It was only 
three-quarters of the way up when he called a halt. One of the crew 
dashed forward to retrieve a boulder, which was then loaded into the 
sling. 

A few random creaks sounded from the tensioned rope. Then a 
figure holding a long shield emerged from behind the machine and 
backed away to check the alignment. Instantly, the three archers let 
fly and all three shafts slammed into the shield. The man staggered a 
pace or two but was unharmed. Seeing that their first three shots were 
ineffective, Cassandra ordered her men to cease shooting. 

“No sense wasting arrows,” she said. “Wait till there’s a proper 
target.” 

The man behind the shield began calling orders and, slowly, the 
trebuchet began to inch its way to the left. Finally satisfied that it was 
correctly aligned, the man moved back into cover. 

A resounding crash echoed around the courtyard as the trebuchet 
was released once more. The beam swung down, slamming into the 
stop, allowing the rope sling to continue the arc and hurl the boulder 
clear. Again, the watchers on the balcony ducked behind the shelter of 
the parapet. This time, they heard the rock as it whirred overhead. It 


was on line but still too high, and it flew above the tower and 
disappeared down the hill beyond the castle. 

There was another long pause as the machine was reloaded. More 
creaking of ropes, more groaning of timber under stress. This time, 
however, the men tending the trebuchet wound the windlass until the 
counterweight was only halfway to its maximum height. Two first 
shots had flown clear over the tower. Less impetus was needed if the 
rock was going to hit its mark. 

This time, the crash as the trebuchet’s beam hit the stop was 
noticeably less. As before, Cassandra and her men dropped into cover. 

She felt a vague tremor beneath her feet as the rock, under vastly 
reduced power, hit the tower somewhere below them. She stood and 
leaned over the parapet to see the effect. There was a litter of 
sandstone rubble on the flagstones at the foot of the tower, obviously 
all that was left of the projectile, but no sign of any damage to the 
structure itself. 

“I think I see their problem,” she said slowly, speaking to the 
sergeant. “They’re too close to the tower.” 

Merlon nodded. Normally, trebuchets were deployed at long range, 
hurling their projectiles in a high parabola so that they came smashing 
down into their target in a more or less horizontal arc. But here, the 
catapult was barely thirty meters away from the tower and it was 
difficult to bring the flight of the projectile lower so that it struck the 
building. The tendency was for each shot to fly over the tower and go 
crashing into the parkland below, hundreds of meters away. 

If the engineers reduced the arc of the beam by not winding it back 
fully, as they had just attempted, the shot flew with reduced power 
and barely scratched the surface of the hard stone of the tower. 

“Not only that,” Merlon said, “but they’ve got it mounted on a 
mobile platform. Every shot throws it off line.” Normally, trebuchets 
were a static installation, with their legs set solidly in the ground. 

As if in answer to his observation, the trebuchet hurled another 
rock at them, this time under full tension. This rock flew too high 
once more and was off line as well. The group on the balcony barely 
bothered to duck. 

There was a long pause, with no sign of activity from below. They 
could hear the men talking, but they were too far away for the 
listeners to make out any words. Occasionally, a voice would be raised 
in anger, and Cassandra assumed that belonged to the artilleryman in 
charge. Then there was movement around the base of the throwing 
beam. 

“Archers!” Cassandra called, and the three men nocked and drew. 
But the inverted V-shaped roof impeded their aim, and they lowered 
their bows, frustrated. Cassandra shielded her eyes with her hand and 


peered at the trebuchet. She could see some detail through the slit in 
the protective roof. Three men were working on the timber stop that 
the butt end slammed into at each shot. 

“They’re raising the stop,” she said. 

Merlon nodded thoughtfully. “That way, they can wind the 
windlass to full tension,” he said. “The arm will swing up faster when 
they release—it’ll be under full stretch. But the new stop will halt the 
movement a lot sooner. It will cause the sling to whip over earlier 
than before. They’ll get a lower flight path and greater speed.” 

“Let’s see what happens,” Cassandra said, as the work around the 
butt end of the beam was finished and the men moved back to their 
positions. Another stone was loaded and the windlass creaked and 
groaned, rope and timbers straining as they wound the counterweight 
up to its maximum position. 

“We might need to take cover this time,” Cassandra muttered, and 
her companions crouched until only their eyes were above the 
parapet. 

CRASH! The beam jerked upward, noticeably faster this time, with 
the counterweight raised to its highest position and the rope stretched 
taut as an iron bar. The stop brought the shorter end of the beam to a 
juddering halt, and the rope sling swung up and over, hurling the rock 
loose. 

But again, the shot was off line. Dimon’s men had forgotten to 
adjust the alignment after the previous shot and the rock flew wide. 
Had it been on line, Cassandra noticed, it would have smashed into 
the tower several meters below their vantage point. 

“Looks as if he’s got it worked out,” she said. 

But Merlon held up a cautionary hand. “Maybe not completely.” 

Dimon’s artillery commander, still covered by his long shield, 
stepped gingerly out into the open and supervised the realignment of 
the trebuchet. The hardwood wheels squealed on the flagstones of the 
courtyard as the crew heaved the big machine around, a few 
centimeters at a time. Watching from the balcony, Cassandra could see 
that the arm was perfectly lined up with her position. Her pulse 
pounded a little faster as she saw the throwing arm being hauled back 
to full cock. Then another rock was loaded into the sling. 

CRASH! 

The trebuchet released and she had a momentary sight of the rock 
hurtling through the air, seeming to fly straight at her. She dropped 
below the parapet once more, pressing against the granite as she 
waited for the impact. 

SLAM! 

This time, she felt the stone thud into the tower, seemingly just at 
her feet. Then she heard a patter of falling masonry below, and her 


heart skipped a beat. Had the projectile smashed the stones of the 
tower? It seemed impossible that it could do so with one shot, but she 
had heard the sound of rocks falling to the flagstones below. 

Hesitantly, she raised her eyes over the parapet, then, realizing that 
it would be several minutes before the trebuchet could hurl another 
rock, she leaned over to survey the damage. 

There was a light brown mark on the gray rock of the tower, about 
two meters below the point where she stood. She frowned. 

Beside her, Merlon let go a short bark of laughter. “Sandstone!” he 
said, as she looked at him curiously. “They’re shooting sandstone 
rocks.” 

“So?” she asked. “What else would they be shooting?” 

“Well, granite if they could get their hands on any,” Merlon told 
her. “The walls of the tower—of the whole castle, in fact—are granite. 
Hard, durable granite. The rocks they’re throwing are sandstone. It’s 
much softer and weaker than granite. It’ll never do any damage to the 
walls. It won’t even scratch them. The rocks will just shatter when 
they hit the tower wall. They’ll never break through that way.” 

He was grinning contentedly, but Cassandra was still doubtful. 

“If they keep on throwing rocks and hitting the tower repeatedly, 
surely that will weaken it?” she asked. 

Merlon shook his head. “Not so long as they’re throwing sandstone 
rocks. I’d say they fetched them from the quarry below the east wall 
of the castle, down beyond the tree line. But no matter how many 
they hit us with, or how hard they throw them, the result will be the 
same. The rocks will simply shatter into a hundred pieces. They’ll be 
in more danger down in the courtyard from falling chunks of 
sandstone than we'll be up here.” 

Heartened by the fact that they had just hit the tower, the 
trebuchet crew were already winding the beam back. The ropes and 
timbers groaned under the strain and another rock was fitted into the 
basket. They heard a shouted order. 

SLAM! Then... CRASH! The boulder hit the tower again, this time 
a little off to one side. It shattered, and the pieces ricocheted off the 
curve of the wall at an angle. Once more, there was no sign of damage 
to the tower, other than a sandstone-colored blemish on the gray 
granite. 

“Sooner or later, they’ll have to wake up to the fact,” Cassandra 
said. “Once they hit us three or four times in the same spot and cause 
no damage, they must see it’s useless.” 

“They may. But of course, their shooting up till now has been 
pretty haphazard. So far they’ve shown no sign of being able to hit us 
three or four times in the same area.” 

“Granted. But what if they decided to start throwing granite 


boulders at us?” 

Merlon smiled. “That’s my point. They can’t. There’s no granite 
within a hundred leagues of here.” 

“But the castle is built of granite. Where did... ?” 

He stopped her with a wave of his hand. “Yes, it is. And they 
exhausted all the local supply of the stone when they built it. Think 
how much rock went into these five towers and these massive walls. 
Best get down,” he cautioned, glancing down into the courtyard where 
the trebuchet was ready to shoot. 

They both crouched below the parapet and heard the sound of 
wood on wood that told them the trebuchet had hurled another rock. 
Then there was a thud as it struck the tower below the parapet, 
followed by the sound of falling rocks hitting the courtyard flagstones. 

“I suppose they could start tearing down one of the other towers to 
get granite boulders,” Cassandra suggested. 

Merlon considered the idea, then shook his head dismissively. “It’d 
be awfully hard to break down any of these walls,” he said. “Nobody 
who’s laid siege to the castle in the past has managed it. They’re 
pretty solidly put in place, then mortared tight. Itd take days. Weeks, 
more likely. And even if they managed it, the individual building 
blocks in these walls are too big for the trebuchet. They’d have to 
break them down into smaller pieces.” 

“Could they do that?” 

He laughed. “Have you ever tried to break granite slabs down into 
smaller pieces, my lady?” 

“Can’t say I have. I take it it’s not easy.” 

“It’s a job masons hate. And they have the skills and special tools 
to do it. I doubt if that lot’—he gestured with a thumb over the 
parapet—“could get it done in a month.” 

“How do you know all this, Merlon?” she asked. 

He smiled knowingly. “I’ve been in the army a long time, my lady. 
I was at the siege of Castle Mollegor with your father many years ago. 
Before you were born, that was. Served with the artillery then, as a 
matter of fact.” 

“So I take it we can just sit tight and let Dimon waste his energy 
trying to smash granite with sandstone?” 

“That’s about it, my lady. Take it easy and let his men wear 
themselves out with all the cranking and loading and heaving on 
ropes. We’ll set someone to keep watch on this side of the tower, just 
in case. Of course, our lads could take the odd shot at them from time 
to time to keep them guessing, but we may as well put our feet up 
until Dimon realizes he’s flogging a dead horse.” 
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Maddie was back at the rendezvous point by the river when the Heron 
arrived that afternoon. While the crew began setting up a camp 
among the trees, she consulted with the command team—Hal, Thorn 
and Stig. 

“I plan on going through the enemy lines tonight to get a message 
to my father,” she told them. She had drawn a sketch of the positions 
of the camp and the hill fort, and it was spread out on the ground 
between them. They sat in a semicircle around it. 

“Is that wise?” Hal said cautiously. 

She looked up at him. “It’s necessary. The Red Fox Clan are 
planning a surprise attack tomorrow night and I want to warn him 
about it.” 

Thorn scratched his beard thoughtfully. “Your father has no idea 
you’re coming?” When she nodded that he was right, he continued. 
“Well then, aren’t you taking a risk that if you go sneaking up to the 
fort they’ll see you and put an arrow through you? I mean, I know 
you’re a Ranger, and you can appear and disappear at will, but if you 
want to make contact, you'll have to reveal yourself and you might get 
shot before they realize who you are.” 

“That’s assuming that you can get past the enemy sentries in the 
first place,” Stig put in. 

“That won’t be a problem,” she said. “Their discipline is slack and 
the sentries are merely going through the motions. As for getting shot 
by Dad’s men, I don’t plan on going all the way to the fort. PII work 
my way halfway up the hill and shoot a message arrow into the 
timber frame above the gate. They’ll see it tomorrow morning.” 

There was silence as they considered her plan, all of them staring 
at the sketch of the hill fort and enemy camp that lay between them. 
Hal finally looked up, studying her appraisingly. 

“Well, as you keep telling us, you are a Ranger, so presumably you 
know what you're doing,” he said. 

She nodded acknowledgment. He was impressed by her quiet 
confidence. When she said she could get through the enemy lines 
without trouble, she wasn’t boasting. It was a mere statement of fact. 

“There’s just one point,” he continued. “I’m coming with you.” 


She opened her mouth to argue, but he cut her off. “I’m not coming 
up the hill with you. Pll stop here.” He indicated the ridgeline behind 
the Red Fox camp. “I need to take a look at the ground we’ll be 
fighting on.” 

It was a reasonable idea, she realized, and she nodded. 

Hal touched the crossbow lying on the grass beside him. “Plus I can 
give you cover when you’re coming back out, just in case things don’t 
go exactly to plan.” 

“When do things ever not go according to plan?” Thorn asked 
innocently. They all grinned. As the old saying went, once a fight 
started, all plans went out the window. 

“PIL want to start up the hill after midnight,” she said. “The moon 
will be up by then.” 

Hal looked at her curiously. “I would have thought you’d want no 
moon while you were sneaking through their lines?” 

But she shook her head briskly and indicated the sky above them. 
“There’s a good bit of scattered cloud about today. Once the breeze 
gets up tonight, that’ll mean a lot of shadows moving across the hill, 
and that’ll make it easier for me to stay hidden. I won’t be the only 
thing moving.” 

Stig grinned at his oldest friend. “You were right,” he said. “She 
does know what she’s doing.” 

Maddie let her gaze wander over the three cheerful Skandians. It 
was all very well to joke and make light of things, she thought, but 
there was something she wanted understood. 

“One final point,” she said, locking eyes with Hal. “I’m in charge. 
When we’re on your ship, I defer to you. But this is my kind of 
operation. This is what I’m trained for. So if I tell you to do 
something, do it straightaway, without arguing. Clear?” 

“Perfectly,” Hal said. She was right. On board a ship, he expected 
instant obedience to his orders. But tonight, they’d be in her field of 
expertise. 

Maddie smiled at him. “Good. Now we may as well try to get some 
rest. It’ll be a long night.” She paused, then added: “Can your man 
Edvin have a meal ready for us an hour after dark?” She knew Edvin 
was the cook on board Heron. 

Hal nodded. “You're as bad as Stig,” he said. “He’s always thinking 
of his stomach.” 

“That’s precisely what I’m doing,” she told him. “An empty 
stomach has a tendency to rumble and growl. Not a good thing to 
happen when you’re only a few meters from a sentry.” 

Hal was impressed. “I wouldn’t have thought of that.” 

She smiled at him. “I was caught that way during my first-year 
assessment tests,” she said. “It’s an embarrassing way to be discovered 


and you can’t stop your stomach from doing it.” 

“I certainly can’t,” Stig admitted. “Mine roars like an angry bear 
when I’m hungry.” 

“Which is most of the time,” Thorn observed. But, like Hal, he was 
impressed by Maddie’s attention to detail. The moving cloud shadows 
and the need for a full stomach were things he never would have 
thought of either. He remembered his first suspicions about this girl 
when they had gone hunting in the forest below Castle Araluen. 
There’s more to her than meets the eye. He realized how right he had 
been. 

She folded up her map and put it in an inside pocket in her jerkin, 
then rose to her feet, dusting stray blades of grass from her knees. The 
Skandians followed suit, Thorn groaning softly as he rose. 

“Feeling your age?” Hal teased the old sea wolf, who glared at him. 

“Feeling my knees is more like it,” he said. “Just as well I’m not 
coming with you tonight. The Foxes would hear them creaking from 
half a kilometer away.” 


They set out around the ninth hour, making their way along the farm 
track Maddie had scouted earlier in the day. They walked one behind 
the other, with the Ranger some three meters in the lead. Hal paid 
strict attention to her hand signals, freezing in his tracks when she 
indicated he should do so, then continuing when she gave the all 
clear. Her senses for this sort of action were more highly developed 
than his. She heard tiny sounds that he would never have picked up, 
stopping and waiting until she had identified each one and 
determined there was no danger lurking ahead of them. Once, she 
held up a hand to stop him, then, a few seconds later, pointed down 
and to the left. Peering in the direction she indicated, he saw a large 
gray-and-white badger shoving its way through the undergrowth, 
regarding them with a distinctly bad-tempered expression. Used to the 
sounds and sights of the open ocean and the movement and surge of 
the waves, Hal felt out of place in the dim forest, surrounded on all 
sides by the sound of small creatures scurrying out of their way. But 
he could tell that Maddie was in her element, and he trusted his safety 
to her guidance. 

They emerged from the trees at a wide, well-grassed meadow that 
sloped gently upward. From the sketch she had drawn, he knew the 
enemy camp would be over the crest. She paused and pointed to her 
nostrils. He sniffed and could smell woodsmoke. He nodded, 
indicating that he understood her signal. Then she pressed her hand, 
palm down, toward the ground and sank to her knees. Reasoning that 


she wanted him to do the same, he copied her movement. She began 
to work her way through the long grass, moving at surprising speed 
and making virtually no sound whatsoever. He followed her, moving 
more clumsily and slowly. 

She glanced back and saw he was falling behind, so she reduced 
her pace, allowing him to catch up. 

He realized that she was staying low in case the enemy had posted 
sentries on the ridgeline. There had been none there earlier in the day, 
she had told them, but the enemy might have grown more cautious 
once night fell. In any event, it made sense to assume that they might 
have. Hal continued slowly up the hill, glancing left to right along the 
crest. Then he remembered her instructions, issued before they left 
camp: Don’t look up. Your face will reflect the moonlight and they’ll see 
you more easily. Hurriedly, he dropped his gaze and lowered his face, 
crawling upward, intent on the ground directly in front of him. If 
there was a sentry there, Maddie would see him, and her face was 
obscured by the deep cowl on her cloak. 

But there was no guard positioned on the crest. He frowned. The 
enemy were obviously overconfident—and none too efficient. That 
was all to the good, he thought. It would make them all the more 
susceptible to panic when they were attacked unexpectedly from 
behind. 

He heard a low hiss and looked up cautiously. The crest was only a 
few meters away and Maddie had sunk to the ground, crawling on her 
belly for the remaining distance. He copied her, dragging himself 
forward through the grass on his elbows, until he was lying prone 
beside her, peering down at the enemy camp. 

Her sketch had been surprisingly accurate, he saw. The tents were 
pitched haphazardly at the bottom of the slope, forming an untidy 
huddle, dotted here and there with the red glow of campfires. To one 
side, closer to the small creek that ran through the bottom of the 
shallow valley, there was a group of four larger pavilions. Presumably 
these belonged to the commanders of the army. Several of them were 
lit from within by lanterns, even at this late hour. The light glowed 
through their canvas sides. A sentry stood outside one of them, 
slouching under the front awning, a spear in one hand. 

Hal touched Maddie’s elbow and pointed, then mouthed the word 
Commander in her direction. She nodded her understanding. Then she 
held up her hand to him, palm outward, in an obvious signal: Stay 
here. 

He nodded in turn, and after waiting several more seconds, she slid 
on her belly over the crest and began to snake her way down through 
the knee-high grass, angling off to the east, and away from the 
command tents. That made sense, he thought. The Foxes would tend 


to keep a closer watch around their officers’ tents. He tried to watch 
her progress, but after she had gone twenty meters or so, he lost sight 
of her as a moving bank of cloud shadow drifted across the hill. 
Several minutes later, he thought he saw a slight movement farther 
down the hill, but couldn’t be sure if it was her or not. He shook his 
head in admiration. She was good at this. 


Moving silently, Maddie snaked her way down the hill, aiming to the 
right-hand side of the cluster of tents. She paused every twenty meters 
or so to survey the ground ahead of her and gradually picked out the 
sentries on patrol. There were half a dozen in all, moving slowly back 
and forth on beats along the base of the hill, where the ground 
flattened out before beginning to rise once more to the fort. 

None of them seemed too alert, and all of them were looking up 
the other hill, toward the fort. Naturally, that was the direction from 
which they expected danger to come. She slipped across the shallow 
stream at the base of the valley. It was only three meters wide and 
twenty centimeters deep. But, on her belly, she was thoroughly 
soaked. She sensed movement to her left and slid her eyes sideways. 
One of the sentries had deviated from the path he had been following 
so far and moved across the creek, angling upward toward the first 
terrace of the path that wound up to the fort. He would pass close by 
her current position, she saw. Slowly, she lowered her head and lay 
still, her body and legs concealed in the long grass, covered by the 
cloak. 

She could hear his boots swishing in the long grass now. He was 
only a few meters away. 

All I need is for him to tread on my hand, she thought bitterly, 
pressing her face into the soft, wet grass, willing him to move on. The 
swishing footsteps stopped, almost beside her, and for a dreadful 
moment she thought he had spotted her. Then she heard him yawn 
and she relaxed. A yawning man was not an alert one. All of a sudden, 
she had a terrible urge to yawn as well. She fought it down, clenching 
her teeth until her jaws ached. Then, finally, the sentry moved away 
and she felt the tension drain out of her. When she sensed he was at 
least ten meters away, she allowed herself to succumb to the yawning 
reflex, but managed to stifle any sound as she did so. 

Yawning, she thought. That was something she had never 
considered. Maybe all sentries should be taught to yawn from time to 
time. The man continued to move away from her, and she resumed 
her uphill progress, moving faster as he disappeared around the 
curvature of the hill. She slid on her belly onto the first terrace, 


formed by the spiraling track. There was less cover here. The track 
had been constructed from rammed earth and small stones, and the 
long grass on the face of the hill didn’t grow as thickly here. Waiting 
for a cloud shadow to pass over her, she scurried across the bare track 
and onto the next slope, huddling down among the sheltering grass 
once more. 

The track formed five levels, or steps, as it spiraled around the hill, 
and she planned to go up to just beyond the third level. Measuring 
distances that afternoon, she had judged it to be about eighty meters 
from the fort itself—an easy distance for her bow. But the shot would 
be uphill, and it would be difficult to judge accurately in this 
uncertain light. She continued up the slope, waiting for cloud cover 
before she crossed the track and worked her way upward. She began 
to angle across to the left, to bring her more in line with the gateway 
above her. She had started on the extreme right-hand side of the hill. 

She reached the third level, crossed the track and slipped back into 
the cover of the long grass. She paused for a second or two, then 
rolled on her back, surveying the hill below her, and the enemy camp, 
ensuring that none of the sentries were looking in her direction. When 
she rose to her feet to shoot, she would have the dark green mass of 
the hillside behind her, so she wouldn’t be obvious to those below. But 
the movement might draw attention, and she wanted to be sure she 
wasn’t being observed. 

Still on her back, she slowly loosened the fastening of her cloak 
and shrugged out of it. Her bow was slung across her left shoulder 
below it and she unslung it now, then re-donned the cloak. Waiting 
for another cloud shadow to cross the hill, she rose slowly to her feet 
and crouched at the uphill edge of the track, waiting to see if there 
was any outcry or any sign that she had been spotted. 

Silence. 

She reached into her quiver and selected the arrow she had 
prepared specially that afternoon. It had a ten-centimeter length of 
white ribbon attached just ahead of the nock. She set the arrow on the 
string and, making sure the ribbon could run freely, stood up, drew, 
aimed and released. The arrow hissed away from the bow, the white 
ribbon streaming out behind it. As she had remarked earlier, shooting 
uphill in poor light made ranging uncertain. The ribbon arrow was a 
way of checking the distance and the elevation she’d need. The ribbon 
was too light to cause any real resistance, so it wouldn’t affect the 
flight of the arrow. But when it struck the timbers of the hill fort, the 
strip of white would be visible, hanging down from the shaft and 
showing her where her shot had fallen. 

Just to make sure, she had prepared two ranging arrows, but now 
she saw she wouldn’t need the second. Her first shot had hit the 


palisade, almost two meters below the rim. She could see the white 
strip of ribbon against the dark bulk of the fort. It fluttered sideways 
in the light breeze, the movement making it easier to see. The range 
had been fractionally longer than she’d estimated. Now she took her 
message arrow from the quiver and nocked it. Drawing back, she 
adjusted her aiming point to send this arrow a little higher than the 
first, then released. 

This time, the arrow struck the palisade just below the rim. She 
nodded, satisfied. It should be visible there the following morning, she 
thought. She dropped into a crouch once more. 

“Time to get going,” she muttered to herself. 
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Horace and Gilan were on their routine dawn walk around the 
palisade. They patrolled each morning, making sure that nothing had 
changed in the enemy camp below them and that there was no threat 
forming up in the valley. 

As had been the case for the past few days, there was no sign of 
any unusual movement in the Red Fox camp. The normal cook fires 
had been stirred into life, and smoke spiraled up from them at various 
points around the camp. Horace looked hungrily at them. His stomach 
wasn’t used to the reduced rations they’d been eating. As commander, 
of course, he could have told his orderly to provide him with a full 
meal, but he refused to do that. He ate what his men ate. No more. 

He looked now to the east, where the sun was just tipping over the 
horizon. The clouds above it formed a fabulous rose-colored display. 

“Beautiful,” he murmured. 

“What’s that?” Gilan said beside him. 

He gestured to the eastern sky. “The sunrise. It’s beautiful.” 

But Gilan shook his head and leaned over the parapet. “No. I mean, 
what’s that?” he said, pointing over the edge. Horace moved to join 
him. There was an arrow embedded in the timber of the wall just 
below the top of the palisade. And another, a meter below it, with a 
strip of white ribbon attached to the nock. 

Gilan reached over and carefully worked loose the nearer of the 
two, holding it up for Horace’s inspection. 

“Its a message arrow,” he said in a quiet voice. “A Ranger’s 
message arrow. There’s a Ranger down there somewhere.” He looked 
up from the arrow, peering into the valley below, searching for any 
sign of the person who had shot this arrow up the hill. Then, realizing 
if it had been a Ranger he wouldn’t be anywhere in sight, Gilan turned 
his attention back to the arrow, sliding open the hollowed-out 
message chamber and removing the tightly rolled paper inside. “Or 
there was,” he corrected himself, “sometime during the night.” 

Horace was pointing to the other arrow, with the strip of fluttering 
white ribbon. “What about that one?” 

Gilan was intent on safely extricating the wafer-thin message slip 
that had been in the arrow. Without looking up from his work, he 


replied. “It’s a range finder,” he said. “That’s a Ranger arrow as well.” 

Horace moved to look over Gilan’s shoulder as he started to unroll 
the message. “Who shot it there?” he asked. 

But Gilan continued to work the message slip. It was a delicate job. 
If he tried to do it too quickly, he risked tearing the flimsy paper. 

“Don’t know yet,” he said, frowning. “Can’t see the signature.” 

“Don’t you Rangers all have your own special fletching?” Horace 
asked. “Can’t you tell from that?” 

“Do you expect me to know the fletching colors for fifty Rangers?” 
Gilan asked. “Do you think I can keep them all in my head?” 

But he realized that there had been something familiar about the 
fletching on the two arrows. He stopped work on the message slip and 
studied the arrow again. 

“Red and white, with a black cock feather,” he said to himself. The 
cock feather was the feather that stood out at right angles to the bow 
when the arrow was correctly nocked. The other two vanes were red, 
with a strip of white. “Red and black are Will’s colors,” he said slowly. 
“The white strip indicates his apprentice.” 

He looked up at Horace, realizing the significance of what he had 
just said. The tall warrior’s eyes were wide-open. 

“Maddie?” Horace said. 

“Maddie,” Gilan confirmed. 

Horace stepped quickly to the wall, peering down into the valley 
below for a sight of his daughter. 

Gilan put a hand on his arm. “She won’t be there now,” he said 
gently. “She would have shot this last night.” 

“Well, what does it say, for pity’s sake?” Horace demanded, and 
Gilan went back to unrolling the message slip. His friend waited in a 
frenzy of impatience, wanting to rip the flimsy paper from his hand 
and tear it open, but knowing that he might destroy the message that 
way. 

Finally, agonizingly slowly, Gilan had the message slip unrolled. 
He read the opening line. 

“Its for you,” he said and proffered the message slip to Horace, 
who refrained from snatching it just in time. “Don’t tear it,” Gilan said 
in a warning tone. Horace ignored him, but calmed himself and 
handled the message carefully, spreading the curled paper out to read 
it. The writing was tiny but very neat and legible. 

“Dad,” he read aloud, “I’m in the forest with thirty Skandians. Be 
aware that the Foxes are planning a surprise raid on your north wall 
tonight with forty men. We need to talk. I’ll come to the east wall 
tomorrow night, at two hours past midnight. Put a yellow lamp above 
the main gate if you get this message. Maddie.” 

He looked up at Gilan, who was grinning broadly. 


“That’s one heck of a girl you’ve got there,” the Ranger 
Commandant said. “Where the blazes did she find thirty Skandians?” 

Horace shook his head. He looked out at the valley again, a little 
wistfully. His daughter was out there, somewhere. He wished he could 
see her. Wished he could talk to her. 

“Hal and his brotherband were planning to visit,” he said. “But 
there are only a dozen of them.” 

“Well, thirty Skandians will be very useful if we decide to break 
out of here,” Gilan said. 

Horace nodded slowly, then looked round at the far wall. “That’s 
true. But first we have to take care of this surprise attack tonight.” 

“Which isn’t going to be a surprise anymore,” Gilan said. “Thanks 
to Maddie.” 


“That should make them stop and think,” Horace said. It was mid- 
afternoon and they had completed their preparations for the attack. 
The two stairways that led up to the north-wall walkway had been 
removed, as had the first three meters of walkway at either end. In the 
compound below, they had set sharpened stakes into the ground, 
pointing up at an angle to deter attackers from jumping down— 
although the four-meter drop should accomplish that. 

“We'll post your archers at the northern end of the east and west 
walkways. When the enemy come over the parapet, they'll find 
themselves trapped and exposed to your men’s arrows. If they try to 
jump down, they’ll either impale themselves on those stakes or break 
an ankle or two.” 

Gilan nodded. “Sounds good to me. How do you plan to light those 
beacons?” 

Horace had set three braziers full of oil-soaked wood on the 
walkway, spaced evenly along it. The plan was to ignite them once the 
Foxes were trapped on the walkway, backlighting them and making 
them clearer targets for the archers. 

“T’ll place a burning torch on top of each one, with a cord reaching 
to the east and west walls, and down into the compound itself. Once 
they’re on the walkway in numbers, we'll pull the cords and tip the 
torches into the braziers. They should blaze up immediately.” 

Gilan shrugged. “We could always use fire arrows to light them,” 
he said. 

“Fire arrows aren’t totally reliable. They can go out while they’re 
in the air and then you have to shoot again. This way, lIl be sure we 
can light them up immediately.” 

Gilan was silent for a moment or two, studying the preparations 


and trying to see if they had missed anything. Finally, he nodded 
approval. 

“As you say, that should give them a nasty shock. We’re lucky 
Maddie was able to warn us about the attack.” He paused. “Why do 
you think they decided to do this now? After all, they simply have to 
wait us out.” 

“Several possible reasons,” Horace told him. “They probably want 
to keep us on edge, wondering where and when the next attack might 
come. That could lead to our making mistakes. Plus, they’re planning 
to surprise us. If they did, they’d probably kill a lot of us, and they 
know we can’t afford to lose any men. And finally, there’s always the 
chance that the attack might be successful and they might drive us out 
altogether.” 

“But now, the surprise will be on our side.” 

“Yes indeed. I must say, it’s very useful to have a Ranger in the 
family. I can’t wait to see her tomorrow night and hear the news from 
Castle Araluen.” 

While the preparations had been made for the defense of the fort, 
Horace had spent a lot of time prowling the south rampart, peering 
into the valley, studying the trees and the long grass, hoping for some 
sign of his daughter. He persisted in spite of Gilan’s assurances that if 
Maddie didn’t want to be seen, she wouldn’t be. 

“She'll be back in the trees somewhere, well hidden,” Gilan told 
the tall warrior. 

Horace nodded gloomily. “I know. But it’s galling to think that 
she’s out there somewhere, probably watching us, and I can’t see her.” 

“She’s very good at staying hidden. Unless you tread on her hand,” 
Gilan said with a smile, remembering Maddie’s indignation when she 
had been caught during her third-year assessment. Horace wasn’t 
familiar with the story and frowned at him. But the Ranger 
Commandant waved his unspoken question aside. “It’s a long story,” 
he said. 

Horace grunted. Intent on his daughter’s being nearby, he was only 
half listening to Gilan anyway. Then he gathered his thoughts and 
focused. He’d see Maddie tomorrow night, he thought. Tonight, he 
had a raid to repulse. The shadows were starting to lengthen as the 
sun slipped down behind the trees in the distance, and he remembered 
a detail that he had to attend to. He looked around and beckoned a 
trooper over to him. 

“Yes, sir?” the soldier said. 

Horace indicated the framework over the gate in the south wall. 
“When the sun goes down, I want a yellow lantern placed above the 
gateway,” he said. 

The man looked puzzled. “A yellow lantern, sir?” 


Horace nodded. “Yes. Either wrap the lantern in yellow cloth, or 
paint the glass yellow. It has to be up there at sunset. Clear?” 

“Yes, sir. Yellow lantern on the gate. Pll attend to it, sir.” He 
actually had no idea where he’d find yellow cloth or yellow paint, but 
he was sure the quartermaster would find a solution to the problem. 
That’s what quartermasters did, after all. He saluted and hurried away 
to the store house. 

“That’s the joy of command,” Gilan said. “You don’t have to worry 
about the details, you just tell a soldier to make a yellow lantern.” 

“Don’t know why Maddie insisted it had to be yellow,” Horace 
grumbled. 

Gilan grinned at him. “She’s a Ranger. And we like to make things 
difficult for the rest of you.” 

“Well, she’s certainly learned that lesson,” Horace agreed. He cast 
one more look over the arrangements at the north wall. His men were 
just setting the torches in position on the three braziers, and running 
cords to the vantage points he had selected. It was the final detail, he 
realized. Once it was dark, the torches would be lit, then replaced 
when they burned down. 

“Wish she’d told us when they plan to attack,” he said. 

Gilan shrugged. “My guess is they’ll want darkness, so it’ll be after 
the moon has set. That’ll be around two hours before dawn.” The 
enemy weren’t skilled at the art of concealment, he knew. They 
wouldn’t realize the value of moving cloud shadows. Instead, they’d 
opt for the obvious—total darkness. 

“May as well get some sleep while we’re waiting,” Horace replied, 
and they turned for their tents. 
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At Castle Araluen, the regular dull thud of rocks hitting the tower had 
continued throughout the afternoon. From time to time, the sound and 
vibration through the floor of the tower ceased as the attackers 
exhausted their supply of rocks and sent for more. 

Cassandra had set lookouts to keep watch on the results of the 
battering. Aware that any shots that hit above the parapet would 
scatter broken sandstone shards in all directions, she cautioned her 
watchers to stay behind the curve of the wall for each shot, venturing 
out to inspect the results in the lull while the trebuchet was reloaded. 

Initially, she would check every fifteen minutes or so herself. But as 
time passed and there was no apparent damage done to the hard 
granite walls, she relaxed and waited for her observers to report to 
her. 

The constant impact of boulders against the wall had woken 
Duncan, and he sent a servant to ask what was happening. When she 
told him, he smiled grimly. 

“He won't scratch these walls with sandstone rocks,” he said. “He’s 
wasting his time trying. But as long as he keeps it up, he’s not trying 
something more effective. Just keep your heads down out there.” 

She sat with Merlon at the big table on the ninth floor. The 
sergeant was nursing a mug of ale—a small mug, in view of their 
limited supply. 

“You’ve been on the other side of this sort of thing,” she said. “Any 
thoughts on what he might try next?” 

Merlon pursed his lips thoughtfully, thinking back to his days in 
the artillery. “Well, if I were him, and I could see the rocks weren’t 
doing any good, I might try fire bladders.” 

“Fire bladders?” Cassandra asked. “What are they?” 

“You fill pigs’ or cows’ bladders with oil and pitch and put a 
burning wick in them. Then you throw them instead of rocks. The idea 
is, they hit the wall and burst, letting the burning oil run everywhere. 
The pitch makes it stick to anything it touches. Or anyone.” 

“But the walls won’t burn,” Cassandra pointed out. 

Merlon nodded. “No. But if he lobs them so they hit above the 
balcony, the burning oil could run down the wall and through into the 


tower itself. The floor might burn.” 

“But we could always extinguish it,” Cassandra pointed out. 
“Remember we have the water cisterns in the roof.” 

“True. But some of our men could be burned, or some of our 
supplies or equipment. It wouldn’t bring down the tower, of course. 
But it might make things very unpleasant for us. And then we’d have 
to flood the ninth and eighth floors, which would be a nuisance as 
well.” 

“Hmmm,” said Cassandra thoughtfully, picturing the possible scene 
of confusion and damage. “Do you imagine he might try that 
eventually?” 

Merlon shrugged. “I would.” 


It was another hour before the regular, slow-paced barrage of rocks 
against the wall ceased. 

One of Cassandra’s soldiers, who was currently on watch, came 
running into the tower from his vantage point on the balcony. 

“My lady,” he said urgently, “you’d better come see this.” 

Cassandra had been dozing in an easy chair, her feet propped up 
on a low bench. She stood, stretched herself and followed the trooper 
outside. The problem with being besieged, she thought, was that one’s 
life fluctuated between long periods of boredom and short moments of 
sudden fear and uncertainty. 

The soldier went to the parapet and pointed to the courtyard 
below. Leaning over, Cassandra could see several men carrying what 
appeared to be glossy bags, filled with something. Looking more 
closely, she recognized the bags as animal bladders. The bladders 
were stacked at the front of the platform, where the rocks had been 
stowed earlier. But they had been moved back slightly, so that the 
archers on the balcony couldn’t get a clear shot at them. Now one man 
hefted one of the bladders and carried it to the sling, while the rest of 
the crew wound the trebuchet back. The loader heaved the full bag— 
which wobbled and surged in his hands, indicating that it was full of 
liquid—into the sling. Then another man stepped forward with a 
burning rope’s end and held it down to the bag. A thin trail of smoke 
curled up where he lit the wick. 

At that moment, the trebuchet released with its usual crash of 
timber on timber. The sling whipped over on its rope and the bladder 
soared up toward them. Cassandra ducked below the cover of the 
balustrade. 

It was a good shot. The trebuchet crew had had a lot of practice 
perfecting their aim. 


Cassandra started in fear as the bladder struck the tower, half a 
meter above the door, and burst. Almost instantly, there was a roar of 
flame as the oil and pitch ignited, and a flood of fire erupted over the 
balcony, some of it clinging to the walls, while the rest dripped down 
and spread tendrils of flame over the floor. Some of it made its way 
under the door, and she heard cries of alarm from inside the tower as 
men rushed to extinguish them. 

She suppressed a sudden jolt of panic as she assessed this new 
danger—one she had never encountered before. She wasn’t sure how 
to cope with it. Logic told her that the flames couldn’t do any 
permanent harm to the structure of the stone tower, but the oil and 
pitch formed a sticky, burning coating on anything it touched. If such 
a projectile hit one of her men, or even burst close to him, she 
realized, he would face an agonizing death—or at least horrific injury. 

And if several of those dreadful missiles happened to hit the 
wooden door, and coat it with their sticky, flaming contents, they 
could well burn it down, opening the way for more damage inside the 
tower rooms. 

She ran to the door and shoved it open. She was relieved to see 
that the fire inside had been extinguished, and she shouted for 
Merlon. The old soldier had been supervising the men who had put 
out the fire. He moved to her side, coughing with the smoke that 
swirled about the room. 

“Get buckets full of water and keep them on hand here,” she 
ordered. She glanced up at the narrow, unglazed windows on either 
side of the door. “And stuff those windows with wet blankets.” For a 
moment, she considered flooding the floor with water from the roof 
cisterns, but discarded the idea. It would take hours to soak the floors 
thoroughly, and that would deplete her precious water supply. Better 
to use buckets to drench any fire that started up. 

Merlon saluted and hurried away to obey her orders, shouting for 
others to follow and help him. From the courtyard, she heard the slam 
of the trebuchet as it released another projectile. She slammed the 
door shut and leaned against it. After a short pause, she heard the 
SPLAT! as a bladder hit the walls outside and burst. A yellow-red glow 
showed through the windows and under the door, and she could smell 
the vile stench of the burning oil and pitch. 

Panic rose in her once more, the fear like a hand squeezing her 
chest. She fought it down, waited for the light of the flames to 
subside, then opened the door again. There was a patch of viscous, 
burning fuel on the balcony flagstones, beneath the left-hand window. 
More flames dripped down from the wall above it. She beckoned to 
the first of the soldiers who arrived, carrying two buckets of water. 

“Here!” she shouted, pointing, and he dashed forward, set one 


bucket down, and hurled the contents of the other on the flames. She 
was relieved to see that the sudden flood of water smothered the 
burning fuel. The water hissed and bubbled and steam and smoke 
swirled around the balcony. But the fire was out. 

“Back inside!” she ordered, then moved to the balustrade to watch 
for the next shot. Her instincts told her to seek safety inside the tower, 
but she knew she would have to observe the results of each shot, and 
call for help when and if it was needed. 

From the courtyard, there was a ragged cheer as the trebuchet 
crew heard the startled shouts of the men in the tower and finally 
sensed some reward for their efforts. The windlass creaked as they set 
to with a will, winding the arm back for another shot, moving with 
renewed enthusiasm. Cassandra resumed her position at the parapet, 
watching as another bladder was loaded into the sling. 

Again, the trebuchet released, and again she retreated to shelter 
behind the tower. 

SPLAT! 

The fire bladder burst against the balustrade wall, just under the 
balcony this time, and burning oil and pitch cascaded over onto the 
flagstones, in the spot where she had been standing. There was more 
cheering from below. 

An idea was forming. As the crew began to cock the trebuchet once 
more, she hammered on the door and called into the interior of the 
tower. 

“Thomas! Dermott! Simon! Out here, please!” 

The three archers appeared a few moments later. She beckoned 
them over to the wall and pointed downward. They followed her 
pointing finger nervously. They had seen the sudden shower of 
burning oil that had spread through the doorway. 

“Watch while it throws, then run like mad for the back of the 
terrace,” she said. 

The trebuchet gave off its distinctive SLAM! as the arm crashed 
down and the sling whipped up and over. Cassandra waited until they 
could see the bladder hurtling toward them. 

“Take cover!” she shouted. 

She and the three men dashed around the tower to the shelter of 
the rear of the balcony. This shot was high and off line. The bladder 
struck the curve of the tower and failed to burst, deflecting off to one 
side, then falling into the courtyard below, where it set off a blaze of 
smoke and flame. 

She beckoned the three archers back to the parapet. There would 
be a longer delay between shots this time as the trebuchet was 
realigned. She pointed down to the space behind the weapon. 

“When they release it, the sling with the bladder in it swings out 


behind the arm,” she said. “Did you see it?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Thomas said and the others nodded. 

“If you could hit the bag with an arrow just after it leaves the sling, 
you’d burst it and shower them with their own burning oil,” she said. 

Thomas frowned. “It’d have to be a good shot,” he said doubtfully. 

But she punched his arm in encouragement. “You can do it,” she 
said. “You just have to anticipate the moment when it leaves the sling. 
And if all three of you shot at the same time, you'll treble your 
chances.” 

Thomas lost the doubting look and looked at his two companions. 
“What do you say, lads? Is it worth a try?” 

Typically, it was young Dermott who answered. “We can do it, 
Thomas. Leastways, if you can’t, I can!” His eager grin robbed his 
words of any offense. 

The third archer, Simon, was nodding. “Worth a try, Thomas.” 

The three of them readied their bows and stepped up to the 
parapet. Cassandra watched as the trebuchet crew finished realigning 
their weapon and began to crank back the arm once more. 

“As soon as you shoot, run like blazes for cover,” she warned them, 
realizing how appropriate her choice of words was for the situation. 

The three archers watched intently, their bows half drawn. The 
sling was loaded, the throwing arm finished its last few centimeters of 
movement. They heard the commander below call the release. 

SLAM! 

Thrum! Thrum! Thrum! 

The three archers released their arrows at the spot where they 
estimated the fire bladder would appear in a second or so. In spite of 
Cassandra’s warning, the three men all waited to see the result. The 
arrows streaked through space a fraction of a second early. Then the 
fire bladder was on its way as all three missed. 

“Run!” yelled Cassandra, suddenly aware that she had become 
fixated on the target. They all crouched and ran for cover. 

SPLAT! 

This time, the bladder burst against a narrow slit window to the 
right of the door, sending a shower of burning oil cascading inside the 
tower. Merlon’s men hadn’t blocked the window with wet blankets 
yet; and they heard more shouting from inside, the sound of running, 
stamping feet and the splash of water as buckets were emptied over 
the flames. Black smoke billowed from the slit window. She saw a 
dripping blanket being stuffed into the aperture. Again, the men 
below cheered. 

Thomas caught Cassandra’s eye. “Timing was off,” he said. “Next 
time we'll stagger our shots. PI count them in.” 

She nodded. Instead of all three firing at the same time, if they shot 


one after the other, they would increase the chance that one of them 
might intercept the bag of oil. They resumed their position by the 
parapet, bows ready, arrows nocked. 

Thomas spoke to his companions. “T’ll shoot on one. You on two, 
Simon, and you on three, Dermott.” They nodded their understanding. 

The men below could see the archers’ heads watching over the 
parapet, and they greeted them with cries of derision and contempt. 
They had seen the roils of black smoke and the showers of flame left 
by their shots, and they felt they had finally gained the upper hand in 
this contest. They might not be able to burn the tower down, but they 
could certainly make things unpleasant for those holed up inside. 

The windlass creaked and groaned as the arm was wound back. A 
fire bladder was loaded into the sling and the fuse was lit. 

“Ready ...,” said Thomas, and the three bows came up. 

SLAM! 

“One... two... three!” Thomas shouted and the three bows spat 
their arrows out into the space below them. 

Thomas’s arrow missed. Simon’s arrow, released on the count of 
two, flew straight and true and intercepted the distended bag of oil. 
Instantly, as it burst, the bag seemed to disappear in midair, replaced 
by a shapeless, spreading mass of brown liquid. Dermot’s arrow 
flashed through the spreading cloud. 

Then the burning wick ignited the volatile liquid and transformed 
it into a cloud of flame, dropping onto the trebuchet, spreading across 
the timbers and the rope, reaching under the mechanism with its 
burning tentacles of fire. Flames set in and the fire took hold, fed by 
the oil and pitch and racing across the dry wood of the trebuchet and 
its platform. Smoke and flame billowed up. Cassandra noticed four oil 
bladders still stacked at the front of the platform and a tendril of 
flame creeping its way across the timber floorboards toward them. 
The crew, who had been making a halfhearted attempt to quell the 
flames, noticed the impending danger too. One of them cried a 
warning, and they all turned and ran headlong from the trebuchet, 
heading for the keep tower. The flames reached the stacked oil 
bladders. 

For a moment, nothing happened. 

Then there was a fierce WHOOSH! of flame, and all four bladders 
went up, almost simultaneously. Huge writhing coils of smoke 
billowed into the air as the flaming oil ran all over the framework of 
the trebuchet, setting it alight in a dozen places. There was no 
stopping it now, and the fire crackled and snapped as it ate into the 
timber. 

“Oh, well done,” Cassandra said quietly. 

The three archers were at first surprised by what they had 


achieved. Then they took to slapping one another on the shoulder as 
they watched the fire engulf the trebuchet. 

An hour later, Dimon’s siege machine was a smoking, blackened 
wreck. 
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Once it was fully dark, Horace and Gilan crouched on the southern 
walkway, with only their heads showing above the parapet. There was 
a lot of ambient light in the hill fort behind them, with several cook 
fires preparing food and at least a dozen torches and braziers 
providing light and warmth for the garrison, and they had no wish to 
be seen silhouetted against it by those below. 

It was just after the eighth hour when Gilan touched Horace’s arm 
and pointed to his right. “There,” he said softly. “See them?” 

Horace followed the direction in which Gilan was pointing, 
squinting to see more clearly. 

“Look a little to the left or right,” Gilan advised him. “Your 
peripheral vision is better in the dark.” 

Once Horace did this, he could make out what Gilan had seen. Half 
a dozen men were moving surreptitiously out of the camp, heading for 
the distant tree line. He was watching them when he felt Gilan’s hand 
on his arm once more. This time, the Ranger was pointing to the 
eastern side of the enemy camp. Sure enough, another small group 
was moving out, crouching as they went. If he and Gilan hadn’t been 
expecting it, Horace thought, they probably wouldn’t have noticed. 
The campfires in the Foxes’ camp had been built up unusually high 
tonight, and the glare they created tended to dazzle a watcher’s vision 
and mask any movement. 

“They’re trying to be inconspicuous,” Gilan said. He was 
whispering, in spite of the fact that the would-be attackers were well 
out of earshot. “My guess is they’ll circle round in a wide loop and 
regroup at the base of the north side. There go another lot.” He 
indicated the west side once more. 

He stepped back from the parapet and rose from the crouch he had 
been maintaining, rubbing the small of his back to ease the slight 
stiffness there. 

“They'll have to make their way across to the trees, where they’ll 
be under cover,” he said. “I figure it’ll take them at least an hour and 
a half, maybe two hours, to work their way round to the northern side 
of the fort,” he said. “Let’s go check things on the north wall.” 

They climbed down the stairs and made their way across the 


compound to the north side. The entire contingent of archers was 
there, along with ten of the troopers, waiting for orders. The 
remaining cavalrymen were keeping watch on the south wall. 

Horace stepped forward. “Right, men. Eight of you take the 
western walkway. Gilan will join you there. The rest of you can join 
me on the eastern side. The signal to start shooting will be when we 
ignite the three beacons here on the north side. Understood?” 

There was a low mumble of understanding from the archers. The 
split was uneven, with eight on the west wall and twelve on the east, 
because Gilan would be joining the western group, and his skill as an 
archer was equivalent to two or three of the others. 

Horace addressed the ten troopers who were assembled. “It’ll be 
your job to deal with any of the enemy who manage to make it down 
from the walkway and avoid the sharpened spikes there. They may try 
to rope down,” he told them. “Use your lances for preference. Don’t let 
them get into close quarters.” 

The cavalry lances were designed primarily for use on horseback, 
but their long reach would make them ideal for this sort of defensive 
action. 

“May as well get to your posts now,” Horace continued. “We don’t 
expect the attack to start for several hours. Gilan’s guess is that they’ll 
wait for the moon to set. So you can sleep at your posts, as long as 
you leave one man awake and on watch. And keep your weapons 
handy. All right, get moving.” 

There was a stir of movement as the three forces moved to take up 
their positions, the archers climbing to the walkways on the eastern 
and western sides of the fort, where they would have a clear shot at 
the northern walkway as the raiders came over the parapet. They 
settled down, leaving one of their number to keep watch. The others 
lay on the walkway or sat with their backs to the palisade. They were 
professionals, and long experience in the army had taught them to 
take any opportunity to sleep that arose. Within a few minutes, most 
of them had dozed off. 

On the ground level, the ten troopers settled down as well. Horace 
and Gilan walked to the north wall. They had left a ladder in place, 
and the two friends climbed it now, moving to the parapet to study 
the hill below them. As yet, there was no sign of the raiders forming 
up. 

Horace grunted impatiently. 

“They'll still be working their way around the east and west sides,” 
Gilan told him. 

“All the same, I wish I knew where they are and what they’re 
doing,” Horace replied. “I’d like to know when they’re ready to start 
up the hill.” 


“I was thinking the same thing,” Gilan said and, for the first time, 
Horace noticed that he had a coil of rope looped over his shoulder. 
“So I might slip down there and keep an eye on things.” 

As he spoke, he moved to the right, to the midpoint between two of 
the torches burning in the braziers. They were small torches and the 
light they cast was uneven, leaving a patch of shadow at the middle, 
where the light didn’t quite reach. Gilan looped the rope over three of 
the pointed logs that formed the palisade and eased his upper body 
over the wall. 

“Yow’re going down there?” Horace asked. 

Gilan grinned at him. “That’s the general idea. We want 
information and this is the best way to get it.” 

“But what if you’re seen?” Horace asked. 

Gilan’s grin turned to a long-suffering look. “Oh, please.” 

He rolled over the top of the wall, holding the rope tight and 
avoiding letting his silhouette show. Then he lowered himself quickly 
down into the darkness. “I’ll whistle when I’m back,” he called softly. 
“Stay there and wait for me.” 

And he began to ghost his way down the hill, moving swiftly 
through the long grass. Horace was able to follow his progress for a 
minute or two. Then he was distracted briefly by the cry of a night 
bird. When he returned his gaze to the spot where he had last seen 
Gilan, there was no sign of him. 


It took Gilan fifteen minutes to reach the base of the hill. He was 
guided by the campfires of the observers who were posted there. He 
angled away from them so he would be approaching out of the 
darkness. Mindful that the raiders would also be approaching from 
below, he stayed several meters uphill. The last thing he wanted was 
for one of the Foxes to stumble over him. When he saw one of the 
sentries pacing nervously by the campfire, five meters away, he 
dropped into cover and lay still, watching and listening. 

He lay there for half an hour before he heard movement. Looking 
up, all the while making sure to keep his face in the shadow of his 
cowl, he saw a group of six men making their way toward the 
campfire from the eastern side. A few minutes later, another small 
group came into sight, this time slipping in from the other side. He 
heard a voice, pitched low but obviously annoyed, from one of the 
men in the first group. 

“Where have you been? You took your time.” 

“We had farther to come than you,” came the reply. “The trees 
were a good fifty meters farther away, and the tree line fell away to 


the west.” 

The first man replied with a surly grunt. Obviously, he wasn’t 
mollified by the explanation. “We don’t have all night,” he said. “The 
moon will set in an hour and I want to start up the hill once the light 
has gone down.” 

As he spoke, a second group arrived from the western side, then 
another from the east. That made about twenty-five men assembled 
here, thought Gilan. According to Maddie’s note, there would be forty 
in the attacking party, so there would be more to come. He saw that 
he was a good ten meters up the hill from the point where the raiders 
were assembling. Slipping down to his belly, he crept closer, until he 
was barely five meters away. As he moved, he heard two more groups 
arrive, to be greeted in lowered voices by those already in position. 
Allowing that there might be more than six in each party, that 
probably meant they were all now assembled. 

A moment later, the first voice spoke again, confirming the fact. 
“All right. We’re all here. The moon will set in about forty minutes, 
and that’ll be our signal to move. Where are the rope carriers?” 

Six men held their hands up and stepped forward. Gilan could see 
that each one had a large coil of rope around his shoulders. 

“Good,” continued the leader. “Space yourselves out, ready to go 
up the hill. Move slowly. We don’t want anyone spotting us too early. 
Luckily, they’ve got those torches on the wall up there, and they 
should dazzle their night vision a little.” 

The assembled men turned to look up at the fort. Gilan froze as 
they did, realizing he was now in their field of vision. The temptation 
to drop his head into cover was almost irresistible. But Gilan had been 
doing this sort of work for many years now, and he resisted it, staying 
still as a rock. As their leader spoke again, the heads turned back from 
the fort toward him and the moment was over. 

“Once you get to the top, drive those stakes into the ground and 
anchor the ropes. The rest of us will use them to get to the top without 
slipping or falling. Stay as low as you can while you’re climbing, and 
don’t make a sound. Check that your weapons aren’t loose or likely to 
rattle.” 

There was a small flurry of movement among the assembled group 
as they checked that swords were secure in their scabbards and axes 
were slung tight across shoulders. There was a low chorus indicating 
that all was well. 

“Take a look at those sentries patrolling the walls.” Again, all faces 
turned upward, and again, Gilan froze in position. 

“Time your movement for when they’ve just passed that center 
torch and turned back. Their eyes will be dazzled for a few minutes 
and their night vision will be pretty much ruined. When they reach 


the torch at either end, stop moving.” 

He looked around the assembled men. “We’ve got four ladders?” 
Again, men raised their hands. “Last man up in the four middle 
groups, make sure the rope is tied to a ladder, then we can haul them 
up when we’re ready. They should slip easily through this long grass. 
The ends are bowed upward to help them move freely.” 

Gilan squinted to see the shape of the long ladders that rested on 
the ground near the men who had raised their hands. He was glad 
Maddie had warned them. Things might have been a bit sticky 
otherwise. The attackers had clearly thought through their plans 
carefully, and they might well have broken the Araluens’ defenses if 
they hadn’t been forewarned. 

The leader continued. “Once we’ve made it to the wall, get over as 
fast as you can. There should be a stairway at either end. Head for 
that and get down into the fort itself. Kill anyone you see. If we panic 
them, this might end up being more than a nuisance raid. With a bit of 
luck, we might rout them completely and put an end to this 
nonsense.” 

He paused to let this sink in. “All right, get some rest if you can. 
We’ve only got an hour to wait. No moving around. No talking and, 
above all, no lights. Just lie still. Get some sleep if you can—but if 
anyone snores, IIl kill him.” 

There was a low mutter of laughter. 

“I mean it,” he said, and the ripple of laughter died away. 

Time for me to go, Gilan thought. Lowering his head, he squirmed 
silently around until he was facing uphill again and began to silently 
snake his way up to the fort. 
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“They’re coming,” Gilan said softly. He and Horace were crouched on 
the northern walkway, staying low to keep their heads from showing 
in the torchlight as they watched the hillside. Two sentries patrolled 
their usual set paths behind them, meeting in the middle of the wall, 
turning and walking back to the ends. As they had been ordered to do, 
the sentries ignored the two leaders crouched against the logs of the 
palisade. 

The moon had set, but there was still plenty of light from the stars, 
and Gilan had seen the first surreptitious movement of men crawling 
up the grassy slope. 

There were six of them, spaced out evenly along the length of the 
wall, and they moved carefully and slowly. They were good, Gilan 
thought, but not up to a Ranger’s standard of unseen movement. He 
nudged Horace with his elbow. 

“See them?” 

The tall warrior whispered in reply. “I’ve got them. Mind you, if 
you hadn’t told me what to expect, I might have missed them.” 

The men continued upward, knotted ropes uncoiling behind them. 
They were nearing the top of their climb when Horace whispered to 
the two sentries as they met in the middle of the walkway. 

“Get down now.” 

“Yes, sir,” one of them replied. As he and his partner crouched and 
headed quickly for the ladder, Horace and Gilan stood up and 
continued to patrol in their stead. Once, just to make it seem more 
realistic, Gilan paused and leaned over the wall. He noticed that the 
six men all froze, lying still on the grass. Then, apparently satisfied, he 
resumed his beat along the wall. When the rope bearers reached the 
base of the wall, they would be out of sight, unless Horace or Gilan 
leaned over the parapet to see them. But, knowing what to listen for, 
the two Araluens could hear the slight sounds made by the men as 
they carefully worked their wooden stakes into the soft earth—stakes 
that would anchor the ropes for the rest of their party. There was a 
low sound of movement in the grass as those below tested the ropes, 
making sure they were secure. Then the rest of the raiding party 
began to climb the slope. 


Gilan and Horace turned back inward and patrolled back to the 
middle. As they met, Horace spoke softly. 

“They’re stopping when we’re on the inward leg, just as you said 
they would.” 

“They'll start again when we turn back,” Gilan reminded him. 
“Keep a careful eye on them now. They’ll be pulling the ladders up 
soon.” 

Senses keenly attuned, they heard the sounds of the attackers 
gathering at the foot of the wall. Then a soft slithering sound told 
them that the ladders were sliding upward through the grass, their up- 
curved ends acting like sled rails as they came. 

The raiders knew that they were hidden from sight at the base of 
the wall and they pressed in close, readying the ladders, moving as 
silently as they could. When they had the four ladders poised and 
ready to place against the walls, their leader abandoned all attempt at 
secrecy and shouted the order. 

“Ladders!” 

The four ladders thumped against the top of the wall, and men 
started running up them. 

Horace bellowed a warning. “Attack! Attack on the north wall!” 

They could hear the rattle of feet on the assault ladders as men 
swarmed up and over the top of the palisade. The two defenders raced 
down their own ladder, then grabbed it and hurled it clear of the 
walkway. At the same time, Horace bellowed another order. 

“Beacons! Now!” 

On the north wall, the three torches that had been sitting on top of 
the braziers were tipped onto the oil-soaked wood. There was a brief 
pause, then a flash of flame as the wood took fire. 

The light flared up, revealing a mass of some twenty men on the 
walkway. Instantly, the archers on the east and west walls drew, 
aimed and shot. A storm of arrows slammed into the attackers as they 
bunched together. Four of them went down immediately. The others 
fanned out left and right as more men rolled over the top of the wall 
to join them. The backlit figures raced for the ends of the walkway, 
expecting to find stairs down into the compound below. Instead, they 
found a three-meter gap between them and the east and west walls 
and a sheer drop below them, with no way down. 

More arrows slammed into them as they hesitated. More men went 
down. The others huddled behind their shields, staggering under the 
impact as the powerful bows slammed their arrows into the metal and 
wood. Then their leader, realizing what had happened, shouted a new 
order. 

“Get the ladders! Get them over this side!” 

Covered by their comrades’ shields, his men reached up and hauled 


two of the attack ladders over and inside the fort, letting them slide 
into the compound below the walls. Their leader ran to be first down 
one of the ladders. But, five paces short of it, he was struck by an 
arrow and hurled back against the rough timbers of the palisade. His 
men, however, followed his orders and began to pour down the 
ladders in a solid stream. 

“Damn! I didn’t think of that!” Horace muttered. He had been 
heading to join the archers on the eastern wall, but now he stopped as 
the raiders began to clamber down the ladders into the fort. The ten 
troopers left to face them moved forward with their lances ready. But 
they’d only ever been intended as a mopping-up operation, and the 
Foxes surged forward, deflecting the lance points with their shields, 
battering and hacking at the lances with swords and axes. 

Once the lances were deflected, their length became a 
disadvantage, and the troopers hurriedly discarded them, struggling to 
clear their swords from their scabbards. 

“Gilan!” shouted Horace. “Come on!” 

The Ranger Commandant had been heading for his own assigned 
post when he heard Horace’s call and turned to see the struggling 
mass of men at the base of the wall. As more of the raiders came down 
the ladders, the archers on the east and west walkways were forced to 
stop shooting, for fear of hitting their own men. 

Drawing his sword in his right hand, and his saxe in his left, and 
muttering a low curse, Gilan dashed forward to join Horace. 

The two warriors stood shoulder to shoulder, facing the attackers 
as they gathered at the foot of the ladders. For a moment, the raiders 
hesitated, studying their enemies, then they surged forward. Their 
choice of opponent seemed simple. On their left was Horace—tall, 
muscular and wearing mail armor and helmet, armed with a long, 
gleaming sword and a round buckler. Many of them recognized the 
Kingdom’s foremost knight. To their right was Gilan—slim and agile, 
armed only with a sword and a saxe. The attackers veered toward 
him, sensing he was the easier target. 

It was a mistake. Horace might have been the champion knight of 
the Kingdom, with a long reputation of victories in battle and single 
combat. But Gilan was an expert swordsman. As a boy, he had trained 
under the legendary swordmaster MacNeil, and he had maintained his 
skill with the weapon ever since—the only Ranger who was permitted 
to carry a sword. 

He was blindingly fast. In addition, he was agile and light on his 
feet. Now, as the first two raiders moved to attack him, he advanced 
to meet them. His action was unexpected. Most men facing two 
advancing opponents would instinctively retreat. For a moment, they 
were startled, but then they recovered quickly. 


The first lunged at him with a sword. He was on Gilan’s left side, 
which the Red Fox warrior felt was relatively unprotected. Without 
even looking at him, Gilan caught the sword blade on his saxe and 
deflected it downward, maintaining contact and jamming the longer 
blade against the ground. Even as he nullified this threat, his own 
sword darted out at the attacker on his right. He had seen a gap 
between the man’s shield and his shoulder. Gilan’s sword, gleaming 
blood-red in the smoky firelight, struck like a viper, driving into the 
man’s upper body, piercing the chain mail there. The swordsman 
gasped and stepped back, stumbling as he did so. In the same fraction 
of a second, Gilan freed his sword and swung in a diagonal overhead 
cut at the man on his left. The stroke went home and the man fell to 
his knees, crying out in pain and shock. Then he toppled sideways. 

In the space of a few seconds, Gilan had dispatched two of the 
raiders. Their companions realized their mistake too late and began to 
back away. Gilan’s speed and accuracy had caught them by surprise, 
and none of them wished to face the Ranger. 

But now it was Horace’s turn to engage and he surged forward. He 
was big and powerful, and every bit as fast as Gilan. He slammed his 
shield into one man, sending him sprawling, and taking down one of 
his comrades as he went. Then Horace brought his razor-sharp, super- 
hard sword whistling down in an overhead stroke. The man it was 
aimed at raised his own sword in defense and was horrified to see 
Horace’s sword slice through his blade as if it were soft wood. 

The man screamed and fell, mortally wounded. But Horace barely 
paused. He continued his charge into the enemy ranks, his sword 
flashing from side to side in a deadly series of arcs, his buckler 
deflecting and blocking the blows aimed by his opponents, or 
slamming into shields and sending their owners flying, seemingly 
without his needing to think about it. 

Then Gilan joined in again, cutting and thrusting with blinding 
speed, and the two of them mowed down the attacking force like 
harvesters cutting down a crop of wheat. Men stumbled and fell. 
Shields splintered, sending pieces of wood and leather spinning in the 
air. 

And the enemy turned tail, heading for the ladders that had given 
them access to the fort. They bunched at the foot of the ladders, the 
rearmost men turning to face the two deadly attackers, the first to 
reach the ladders scrambling back up to the northern walkway. 

Even the Araluen troops were stunned by the deadly efficiency of 
the two companions. They stood back, knowing they weren’t needed, 
watching in awe as the invaders fell away beneath the two flashing, 
whirling swords. 

“Let ’em go,” Horace called finally, and he and Gilan lowered their 


swords as the panicking raiders pushed and shoved one another out of 
the way to reach the relative safety of the walkway. 

Relative safety only. Once they reached the timber platform, they 
were exposed once more to the deadly shafts from the archers. The 
first few to arrive there, thinking they were finally safe from the two 
grim swordsmen below, neglected to keep their shields up. They paid 
for the mistake with their lives, falling, riddled with arrows, to the 
rough planks. 

The leader of the attack, who had been hit by an arrow when he 
led the initial charge toward the ladders, lay slumped against the 
parapet, his vision slowly fading as he watched his men stumble and 
stagger to the two ladders remaining on the outside of the wall. Those 
who didn’t make it in time to avoid the congestion there simply 
hurled themselves over the parapet, preferring to risk the fall rather 
than the deadly hail of arrows from the east and west walkways. 

Horace leaned on the hilt of his sword as the last of the attackers 
fled over the wall. He took his helmet off and pushed his mail coif 
back off his head, letting it fall in folds around his neck. He didn’t 
exult in the mayhem he and Gilan had caused among the attackers, 
but he knew that their swift and brutal action had been necessary. The 
attackers had been on the verge of gaining the advantage as they 
swarmed down into the compound. Had that happened, the result 
might have been very different. If he and the Ranger Commandant 
hadn’t intervened and broken the attack, the Red Fox Clan might now 
be pressing for their surrender, with Horace’s men scattered dead on 
the sandy compound floor. He looked to his left and met Gilan’s 
steady gaze. He sensed that the Ranger was sharing his thoughts. 

“Good work,” he said quietly. 

Gilan nodded. “I might say the same to you.” 

It had been some time since the two had fought side by side against 
a ruthless enemy like this. Horace watched as Gilan wiped his sword 
blade clean on the cloak of one of the fallen men. “I’d forgotten how 
fast you are,” he said. 

Gilan gave him a faint smile. “I’d forgotten how terrifying you are,” 
he said. “What did the Nihon-Jan call you—the Black Bear, wasn’t it?” 

“That was more to do with my appetite than my battle skills,” 
Horace replied. Then he turned away as a sergeant approached and 
saluted. “Yes, Nilson?” 

“Casualty report, sir. We lost two troopers when the enemy first got 
to the compound floor. Three others are slightly wounded. No 
casualties among the archers, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Horace. The archers hadn’t been engaged in the 
hand-to-hand fighting, and the enemy hadn’t had any long-distance 
weapons. “How did the opposition make out?” 


“Not so well, sir. I’ve counted a dozen dead and another eight 
wounded. Some of those who made it back over the wall were 
probably wounded as well.” 

“That makes it a costly raid for them, doesn’t it?” Horace 
commented. “And to think they were planning on whittling down our 
numbers.” He indicated the scaling ladder, still leaning against the 
inner side of the walkway. “Better get some men onto the north wall 
to keep an eye on them, Nilson. Not that I expect them to be back in a 
hurry. Pull their ladders up and inside. We may as well use them.” 

“Yes, sir.” The sergeant saluted again and turned away to organize 
a watch on the wall. 

Horace wiped the back of his hand across his forehead and spoke 
to Gilan. “T’ll call a truce tomorrow morning,” he said. “We’ll let them 
have their wounded men back. We don’t have the men to guard them 
or look after them.” 

He leaned back, stretching stiff muscles, and rubbing the small of 
his back with one fist. 

“Then, tomorrow night, we’ll see what Maddie has to say about 
matters,” he said. 
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Vikor Trask, commander of the besieging force, looked at the sorry 
group of men slumped on the ground before him and scowled. 

They were the survivors of the ill-fated raid on the hill fort the 
previous night. They were battered and bleeding, some with multiple 
wounds roughly bandaged by their companions. All of them sat with 
their eyes downcast, not wishing to meet his gaze. 

When they had straggled back into the Red Fox camp in the early 
hours of the morning, Trask refused them permission to return to their 
tents and rest. Furthermore, he forbade his healers to help them with 
their wounds. Instead, he made them stay here, on the rough assembly 
ground in front of the camp, without warmth or shelter, without 
firewood or food. Grudgingly, he allowed some of the other men in 
camp to bring them water, but that was all. 

“Let them think about how they’ve failed me,” he told one of his 
lieutenants, when the man protested at the cruel treatment of 
wounded, exhausted men. 

Trask was a Sonderlander, and the leader of the group of 
mercenaries who had answered Dimon’s call for assistance. By dint of 
the fact that his Sonderlanders made up the majority of the besieging 
force—there had been one hundred and ten of them in the original 
group, compared with forty-three local recruits—he had been placed 
in command of the combined force. 

But he was not a good commander. 

He was an experienced fighter, having served as a mercenary on 
the Iberian peninsula and in several campaigns in Gallica. But in those 
battles, he had been under the command of capable local leaders, who 
would determine the tactics to be used and set him with simple tasks 
to carry out. Never, in those battles, had he sought to study or analyze 
the tactics his commanders were using, or why they might be using 
them. Trask was a blunt instrument. His favored method in battle— 
indeed, his only method—was a frontal assault that relied on 
overwhelming numbers to be successful. He was inflexible and 
unimaginative, two fatal flaws in any field commander. Worse, he was 
a vain man, and he failed to recognize his own shortcomings. 

Early in this campaign, at the aborted river crossing, he had been 


wounded in the arm by an arrow. It was only a slight wound, and it 
was largely due to his being unused to fighting against archers. Trask 
had known that Araluen, unlike any of the other western countries, 
employed a large contingent of archers among their fighting men. But 
in his opinion, archers were skulking cowards, who would sneak 
around the outskirts of a battle, shooting men from cover, then fading 
away at the first sign of a real attack. Although many of his men 
carried hunting bows, Trask had no comprehension of the power and 
range of the Araluen war bow. Nor did he have an idea that a force of 
twenty trained archers could put a storm of sixty or eighty arrows into 
the air in under ten seconds, with the last arrows already launched 
before the first volley struck home. 

A good commander, knowing he was facing an Araluen force, 
might have inquired about the capacity of Araluen archers to sway a 
battle and devised tactics to nullify them. But Trask, as has been 
stated, was not a good commander. 

He glared now at the bedraggled men huddled on the hard, dusty 
ground before him. 

None would meet his gaze. They knew what was coming. His idea 
of leadership was to hector and rant at the men he commanded when 
they failed to do his bidding. They may have tried bravely to 
overcome the enemy—and indeed, many of them had. But that 
counted for nothing with Trask. They had not just failed. They had 
failed him. And that he took as a personal insult. 

“Cowards!” he roared at them now, unable to restrain himself any 
further. “Cowards and poltroons. You failed me! I set you a simple 
task and you failed! Can any of you offer an excuse for that?” 

Nobody stirred. Nobody met his furious gaze. They all knew that if 
they tried to explain how they had been ambushed, stranded on the 
walkway and decimated by the archers, he would simply brush aside 
their explanations and scream more insults and abuse at them. That 
was his way. That had always been his way. 

He looked around the haggard faces, seeking one in particular— 
one he could pin the blame on. 

“Where is Bel?” he demanded. Ruka Bel had been the commander 
of the raid. Indeed, he had planned the whole thing. He was a young 
officer among the Sonderlanders. Unlike his leader, he was a clever 
tactician, capable of making a plan and then adapting to unexpected 
situations when the battle was joined. 

And there were always unexpected situations in any battle. 

“Where is he?” Trask screamed. He needed someone to blame for 
the debacle and Bel was the logical choice. If the attack had failed, it 
was because the leader of the attack had failed. Trask strode among 
the survivors, shoving them, pulling their downcast faces up to his to 


identify the man who had betrayed him. But there was no sign of 
Ruka Bel. 

“He’s dead,” a voice told him, and he whirled to face the direction 
from which it had come. 

“What do you mean, dead?” It was a stupid question. But Trask 
was a stupid man. 

“He was hit by an arrow as we were trying to get down into the 
compound,” a second man told him. 

“So you left him?” Trask accused them. “You deserted your 
leader?” He could hardly use the dead Bel as a scapegoat—but Bel 
could become an instrument with which he could berate and accuse 
these sad excuses for soldiers. 

“He was dead,” a third man said. There was a hint of rebellion in 
his voice, as if he realized where Trask was heading. 

“So you say. And you're lying. A single arrow wouldn’t kill a man 
like Bel. He was a true soldier! A hero! And you deserted him. You 
ran! You turned tail and ran! And you left your leader wounded and 
bleeding when you did.” 

There was no reply. None of them would meet his gaze. He glared 
around at them, and as he did so, his gaze fell on one of his servants, 
making his way through the crouching, huddled men. The servant 
held up a hand to signal Trask. 

“What is it?” the commander asked roughly, beckoning him 
forward. 

“General, there’s a flag of truce over the fort, and one of their 
commanders is standing outside the gate.” 

A flag of truce? Trask felt an unexpected surge of hope. Perhaps 
Bel’s raid—he already thought of it as Bel’s raid, not his own—had 
caused more damage, more casualties, than they had thought. If the 
Araluens were suing for terms, perhaps he could salvage something 
from this disastrous expedition. 

For, angry as he was, Trask could sense the mood of his men. They 
were dejected and morose. The fact that his treatment of them might 
have had a lot to do with this didn’t occur to him. He knew 
mercenaries needed victory in the field if they were to maintain their 
enthusiasm and commitment. But this small force of Araluen regulars 
had thwarted him at every turn. Unless he could do something to 
change his run of defeats, his men would begin melting away, 
deserting into the thick forests that surrounded them. 

He hurried through the camp, his anger at the failed attacking 
force put on hold for the moment. Reaching his pavilion, he shaded 
his eyes and peered up the hill. As his servant had said, there was a 
white flag flying over the gateway, and a tall warrior, dressed in 
armor and wearing a sword, stood on the upper terrace of the hill. 


Beside him stood another figure, dressed in drab green and gray, 
wearing a strange mottled cloak and carrying one of those accursed 
longbows. It was those last two items that identified him. He was one 
of the mysterious Rangers of Araluen, Trask realized. He’d heard of 
them but, typical of the man, he knew little about them, other than a 
few fanciful rumors and legends. 

One of his men was standing close by and staring up the hill at the 
two figures, his mouth slightly open. 

“Get me a white flag!” Trask demanded. The man dashed away and 
returned a few minutes later with a large white cloth fixed to the top 
of a spear shaft. “Come with me,” Trask ordered. “You too,” he added, 
indicating two of his staff. 

With the white flag standing out in the morning breeze, he began 
to trudge up the hill, his feet slipping from time to time on the long, 
smooth grass. As he began to make his way upward, the two men at 
the top of the hill started down. 

The two groups were separated from each other by two of the 
terraces when Horace held up his hand for Trask to stop. 

“That’s far enough!” he said. 

Trask hesitated, then pointed to the white flag his soldier held. 
“You can trust us,” he said. But Horace laughed in reply. Trask tried 
again. “If we talk here, we’ll have to shout to make ourselves heard.” 

“So shout,” Horace said. In fact, that was the reason he had called 
on them to stop. He wanted the enemy leader to be forced to speak 
loudly, so the surviving prisoners in the fort would hear what their 
commander said. 

Trask shrugged, realizing that his enemy was not going to give in 
on this point. He also realized that the second man, the Ranger, had 
an arrow nocked to his bow, although he kept the weapon lowered 
and hadn’t drawn it back. But if Trask tried to move farther up the 
hill, it would take only seconds for the man to draw and shoot, and 
Trask knew that he would be the Ranger’s first target if a fight started. 
As he had the thought, his wounded arm throbbed painfully, and he 
rubbed it. 

“I assume you want to discuss terms for surrender?” Trask called. 

Again, Horace gave a short laugh. “Do you want to surrender?” 

The Sonderlander reacted indignantly. “Of course not! I mean your 
surrender!” 

Horace shook his head contemptuously. “Not today, I think,” he 
said. “But I want to discuss our prisoners. We have a dozen of your 
men, some of them injured. We’re willing to return them to you. They 
need medical treatment.” 

“So you'll burden me with them?” Trask asked him. 

Horace raised his eyebrows in surprise. “They’re your men,” he 


pointed out. Such exchanges were quite normal between opposing 
forces—although, in this case, Trask had none of Horace’s men to 
exchange for his own. 

Trask said nothing, aware that the men with him would overhear 
and that, if he abandoned their wounded, word would go round the 
camp in minutes. 

“T also thought you might want to take the bodies of the men who 
were killed, so they can be buried properly,” Horace said. “We’re 
willing to give a working party free access. They’ll need to be 
unarmed, of course.” 

Trask hesitated for a long minute. If he refused this chance to 
provide decent burial for his dead, he knew it would be an unpopular 
move with his men. Reluctantly, he nodded. “Very well. P’ll send ten 
men—ten unarmed men—to gather the bodies for burial.” 

“And the prisoners?” Horace pressed. 

But Trask shook his head. “You can keep them! They’re cowards 
and failures!” he snapped. 

Horace smiled grimly and dropped his hand to the hilt of the long 
sword at his side. “You’re welcome to step up here and see if you can 
do any better,” he invited. 

But Trask wasn’t having any of it. He touched the bloodstained 
bandage around his upper arm. “I’m wounded,” he said. 

“Of course you are,” Horace said with a grim laugh. “Very well: ten 
men, unarmed. Have them up here in an hour. They may need a cart 
to take the bodies down.” 

He paused, waiting for a response, but Trask said nothing. Horace 
allowed a faint smile to touch his lips. “You may go now,” he said 
and, turning his back on the Sonderland leader, he began to retrace 
his steps up the hill. 

The Ranger remained facing Trask, the arrow still ready on his 
bow, his eyes watchful. With a muttered curse, Trask turned on his 
heel and began to work his way back down the hill, slipping and 
sliding as he went. 

Inside the fort, Horace climbed to the walkway, where one of the 
captured mercenaries had been standing near the gate, watching the 
scene below. 

“You heard what your leader thinks of you?” Horace said. 

The man’s lip curled in contempt. “I heard.” 

Horace pointed to the compound below, where the other survivors 
were gathered inside the gate. Four of them, the more seriously 
wounded, were on makeshift stretchers. 

“You're free to go,” Horace told him. “You can rejoin your 
comrades, or head for the coast. It makes no difference to me.” 

“We could stay and join you?” the mercenary suggested. 


But Horace shook his head. “I don’t think so. Once you turn your 
coat, it can become a habit. I’m not sure I could trust you.” 

Ten minutes later, the gate opened and the prisoners began filing 
down the hill, the less seriously injured carrying their comrades on the 
stretchers. 
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Dimon leaned against the windowsill and peered up at the south 
tower, a scowl marking his usually handsome features. 

He was in a bedchamber on the top floor of the keep. The squat, 
solid central tower was several floors lower than the four graceful, 
soaring towers set at each corner of the castle and connected by the 
high curtain walls that ran between them. From this vantage point, he 
could look up to the balcony running around the top of the south 
tower, below the pointed, conical roof that surmounted it. 

He had been here for over an hour, keeping watch on the comings 
and goings above him while he thought about his next possible course 
of action. As he watched, he could see Cassandra’s men patrolling the 
balcony regularly, keeping an eye out for any possible movement in 
the compound below. 

Twice, he had seen Cassandra herself peering over the parapet. 
Each time, his lips had drawn back in a snarl and he had cursed 
quietly. He had become fixated on the princess. She had proven to be 
a more capable opponent than he expected. He knew she had a 
reputation from her younger days—a reputation for courage and 
leadership. But he assumed that the tales of her previous exploits—in 
Skandia when she was a teenager and later in Arrida when she had 
delivered the ransom that set Erak, Oberjarl of the Skandians, free 
from captivity—had been carefully embroidered and exaggerated over 
the years by sycophantic admirers and hangers-on. There was no 
shortage of such people in a royal court, he knew. 

But it appeared that her reputation was well founded. She had 
reacted quickly and effectively to his seizure of the castle, leading her 
people to their virtually unassailable position in the south tower. 

He had tried to drive her from her refuge by brute force. But her 
blocking of the stairway rendered that attempt unsuccessful—and 
expensive in terms of the lives of his men. The trebuchet seemed to be 
a good idea, until he realized that the sandstone rocks it could hurl 
were virtually useless against the hard granite walls of the tower. He 
had hoped that the fire bladders might have broken the morale of the 
defenders in the tower—or at least caused casualties as they spread 
their sticky tendrils of flame among the men and equipment holding 


out on the ninth floor. 

And for a while, it seemed that they might have the desired effect. 
The sudden showers of fire that they unleashed on the defenders were 
causing alarm and panic. He had witnessed that from this same 
window. 

But then the inexcusable carelessness of his men in leaving the 
supply of fire bladders piled on the platform of the trebuchet led to 
disaster. The blackened, twisted wreckage in the courtyard below 
attested to that fact. 

He could build another siege machine, but that would take days. 
And his men would be wary of manning it. He had lost several to 
arrows from above, and another two had been badly burned when the 
stockpile of fire bladders had ignited and exploded. But the bigger 
problem facing him was time. 

Each day, he climbed to the castle wall and scanned the horizon to 
the north, looking anxiously for any sign of approaching troops. There 
had been no reports from the north, where Horace’s force was trapped 
in the hill fort. And that meant that Horace’s position was secure—as 
was Cassandra’s here at Castle Araluen. If the mercenaries 
surrounding the fort had broken through and defeated the defenders, 
they would have been quick to send word. In this case, no news was 
bad news. 

He didn’t deceive himself that Horace and Gilan would stay 
confined. They were too skillful, too clever and altogether too 
experienced in battle for that to happen. Sooner or later, he realized, 
they would break free and head south again. 

And even if they didn’t manage to force their way out, the 
Sonderland troops wouldn’t stay in place indefinitely. Mercenaries 
fought for profit—for the pay they received and for the plunder they 
could take from defeated enemies, whether it was weapons, valuables, 
armor or ransom money. And if they weren’t getting them—and, even 
worse, could see little prospect of doing so—they would soon melt 
away and find richer fields to conquer. 

So he knew that the longer he took to winkle Cassandra out of her 
defensive position, the greater the chance became that Horace and his 
force of disciplined, highly trained troops would arrive back here to 
set her free. Time was running out. 

He racked his brains as he stared at the tall, impregnable tower 
facing him. He had tried force and Cassandra had defeated him. He 
had tried to trick her, promising to set her and her cursed brat of a 
daughter free, telling her that the hill fort had fallen and Horace was 
dead. And he had tried to batter the tower down, and then hurl fire 
and devastation at the tower with his trebuchet. 

And each time, Cassandra had countered his attempts to oust her. 


Now there was only one course that he could think of. He shook 
his head bitterly, looking again at the terrace above him, hoping to 
catch some sight of the woman who had become his enemy and his 
bane. But there was no sign of her, and he turned away, heading for 
the door and the stairway that led to the lower floors of the keep. 


Cassandra was in the storeroom with Ingrid, taking inventory of the 
supplies of food that were available. The fresh food that had been 
stockpiled here was almost gone. But there was plenty of salted and 
smoked and dried food left—enough to last them for months. 

“We've plenty of flour,” Ingrid told her. Maddie’s former maid had 
taken on the job of quartermaster, organizing meals for the defenders. 
“See, we can bake fresh bread each day. No butter. But we have 
enough oil for at least a month.” 

“Try to organize it so we vary the meals each day,” Cassandra told 
her. “Dried and preserved food can become monotonous, so keep 
changing it up.” 

Ingrid nodded. She had developed a good working relationship 
with the soldier who had taken on the duties of chef. Thank goodness 
he wasn’t a real chef, the girl thought. She couldn’t have coped with a 
chef’s overbearing manner and readiness to take offense at any sign of 
someone else interfering in his work. 

“PII talk to Proctor,” she said. “We’ll come up with a schedule so 
we don’t serve the same meal too often.” 

“That'll help. You could also—” 

“My lady! You need to come quickly!” Whatever else Ingrid could 
do was forgotten as a soldier pushed open the storeroom door, saw 
Cassandra, and called to her. She turned away from the racks and 
shelves of barrels and jars facing her. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

The man gestured roughly in the direction of the stairwell. “It’s 
Dimon,” he told her. She had instructed all her men to refrain from 
calling their enemy “Sir Dimon” or using any other honorific. “He says 
he must talk to you.” 

“Must he indeed?” Cassandra said mildly. For a moment, she 
considered sending a message back to the rebel leader, along the lines 
of his taking a flying leap into the moat. Then she realized that such 
an action would serve no good purpose. 

“PIL come,” she said to the soldier at the door. “Keep on with the 
inventory, Ingrid. We’ll go over it tonight and plan a schedule of 
meals.” She smiled to herself. Such were the duties of a leader: count 
barrels of beans and bacon and flour one moment; talk to the enemy 


commander the next. I suppose one never gets bored with a life like 
this, she thought. 

“Very well, my lady,” Ingrid said. She took the list and the charcoal 
pencil Cassandra had been using and continued with the stocktake 
while Cassandra led the way to the stairwell. 

“Did he say what he wanted?” she asked the soldier. 

But he shook his head. “No, my lady. Just to talk to you is all.” 

She went down the interior stairs to the eighth floor, then headed 
across to the doorway leading to the spiral staircase that ran the full 
height of the tower. There was a soldier on duty there, watching and 
listening for any sign that the enemy might be trying to bridge the gap 
in the stairway. He nodded to her as she approached. 

“Dimon is on the stairs, my lady,” he said. 

Cassandra, ever wary of treachery from the former guard 
commander, peered carefully around the stone wall. She could see the 
stairs winding down below her, and the timber wall blocking the gap 
where her men had removed a three-meter section of steps. 

“Dimon?” she called experimentally. She heard movement on the 
steps below. Presumably someone had gone to fetch the traitor. A 
minute or so later, she heard his voice. As ever, the sound of it made 
her blood surge with hatred. 

“Ts that you, Cassandra?” 

“Who did you think it might be?” She found it hard to maintain a 
civil conversation with Dimon. He had lied to her and tried to trick 
her on so many occasions that she approached any conversation with 
him with total suspicion. When he didn’t reply, she sighed and called 
down the stairwell, “Yes. It’s me. What did you want?” 

“I want to talk to you,” came the response. 

“You seem to be doing that. Stop beating around the bush and tell 
me what you want.” 

There was another long pause, then he said, in a dejected voice, “I 
just want to say that you’ve won.” 

She took a half pace back, startled by his admission. This was the 
last thing she had expected to hear. Threats, yes. Another ultimatum, 
or perhaps a proposal for a truce. Yes. But an admission of defeat? She 
shook her head, looked at the two soldiers standing beside her. They 
looked as puzzled as she was. One of them, the one who had come to 
fetch her, frowned and shook his head. 

“Tve won?” she repeated. She was caught unprepared by the 
statement. She had no answer for him other to repeat what he had 
told her, and wait to see what he proposed now. 

“T’ve tried everything I could. I should have thought of this damned 
tower, should have remembered how impregnable it can be. But 
you’ve outthought me at every turn. Everything I’ve tried, you’ve had 


a counter for. And now I’m done.” 

“And so... ?” she queried. This defeated tone was totally 
unfamiliar to her. She didn’t trust it. She was searching for the trick in 
his words, thinking furiously to see what deception he might have in 
mind. 

“I’m out of time, Cassandra. It’s as simple as that. Any day now, 
Horace will be back with his men, and that'll be the end for me. So 
I’m getting out while the getting is good.” 

“You told me he was dead,” she said accusingly. 

There was a long pause before he replied. “I was lying. You knew 
that. Or at least, you suspected it.” 

She frowned, thinking furiously. Had he just given something away 
when he said Horace would be back any day? Had Horace broken out 
of the hill fort? She temporized. “You’re inside the castle. You could 
hold him off for months if you want to,” she said. 

He gave a short bark of laughter—but the sound was devoid of any 
humor. “Do you think that’s what I want? To be captive here in the 
castle while he mobilizes the army and begins a real siege? To be 
trapped, with no way of escaping? No. I know when I’m beaten. I 
know when it’s time to throw in my cards. If I go now, I’ve got a 
chance of reaching the coast and getting out of this country.” 

“Where will you go?” she asked. She was genuinely puzzled by this 
sudden change of heart. All she could think was that Horace had 
escaped and Dimon was panicking as he waited for her avenging 
husband to appear over the horizon. The more she thought about it, 
the more it made sense. Horace was a fearsome warrior and he would 
make a terrifying enemy—particularly of a man who had betrayed his 
wife and then tried to kill her. If Horace was on the loose, and 
heading south, Dimon would be well advised to show a clean pair of 
heels, as soon as possible. 

“Sonderland,” was the surprising reply. “They can always use troop 
commanders. Pll join them as a mercenary. Don’t try to come after 
me. And tell Horace not to try to track me down. The Sonderlanders 
look after their own.” 

“I imagine they do,” she said, still trying to see beyond his words, 
still searching for the trick that she felt must be concealed here. Why 
tell her he was leaving if he didn’t, actually, leave? 

“So you’ve come to congratulate me, have you?” she said after a 
pause. Again she heard the bitter laugh echo in the stairwell. 

“No. I’ve come to tell you you’ve won. But you’ve been lucky. If my 
men hadn’t left those oil bladders stored where you could set fire to 
them, it might have been a different story. I would have rained fire on 
you from that trebuchet until you and your men were burned to 
cinders. Pll be pulling out tomorrow with my men. You can watch us 


go. But don’t feel too smug about it. One day, Pll come back. And Pll 
finish what I started. Maybe not tomorrow. Maybe not next year. But 
one day, when you least expect it.” 

“Good of you to warn me,” she said dryly. 

“It’s not a warning. It’s a promise. And I want you to live in fear of 
that day, never knowing when I might be back.” 

This bitterness, this vitriol, was more like what she expected of 
Dimon. She shook her head, wondering. Could he really mean what he 
was saying? Was it really all over? Her aversion to Dimon was so 
strong that she doubted the truth of his words. But then, she thought, 
she’d find out tomorrow. If he was genuine, she’d see him and his men 
leave. 

“And that can’t come soon enough,” she said to herself. He 
obviously heard her voice but couldn’t make out the words. 

“What did you say, Cassandra?” he called. 

“I said ‘good riddance,” she replied. 
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Maddie crouched below the wall of the hill fort, craning her head 
back to peer up at the palisade. Close in to the wall as she was, she 
couldn’t see any sign of sentries moving on the walkway above her. 
But she could hear the regular tramp of their feet as they patrolled 
back and forth. 

She had circled out to the west, taking a wide detour around the 
Foxes’ encampment before angling back in to climb the hill. She could 
have taken a more direct route, and gone through the camp itself, 
trusting to her training and skill to remain unobserved by the sentries 
who patrolled the camp. It would have been quicker, but there was 
also risk involved. One careless movement, one piece of bad luck—or 
one person treading on her hand—and she might have been 
discovered. And she had learned now that bad luck was a factor that 
had to be considered in a situation like this. If there was a risk-free 
way, or at least a way with less risk, then that was the path she would 
take. 

As she got closer to the fort, she had to take extra care not to be 
sighted by the sentries on duty. They would be more alert and more 
efficient than the men patrolling the camp at the base of the hill. They 
were professionals and they were highly disciplined. And she knew 
the archers were all good shots. 

In addition, they were commanded by her father and Gilan—and 
neither man would tolerate any slackness or inattention to duty. So 
she had moved with extra care up the last two terraces to the base of 
the fort. In her note, she had told her father to expect her, but she had 
given herself plenty of time and she sensed she was a little early. 

She sat down, leaning her back against the palisade wall, and 
considered her position. If she made any kind of noise, the men on the 
walls might overreact before they knew who she was. Finally, an idea 
occurred to her. She cupped her hands around her mouth and imitated 
the call of a curlew, making the sound three times. The pacing feet 
patrolling the wall above her stopped immediately. She heard voices 
whispering urgently. Wrapping the cloak around her, she leaned into 
the wall, keeping herself as inconspicuous as possible. After a few 
moments, she heard soft footsteps above—approaching from the 


corner where the west and south walls met and where, she assumed, 
the stairs that led up from the compound would be situated. More 
whispered voices, and this time she made out the word curlew. Then 
Gilan’s voice called softly from almost directly above the spot where 
she was huddled. 

“Maddie? Is that you?” 

“It’s me, Gilan. I’m early, I think.” 

She stood and moved out from the wall, where she would be more 
visible from above. Craning her head back, she could make out three 
heads silhouetted against the starlight, leaning over the palisade— 
Gilan and the two sentries. She saw Gilan turn to one of the other 
men. 

“Tell Sir Horace that his daughter is here,” he said. The man 
nodded and moved away rapidly. Then Gilan leaned over the palisade 
once more. 

“Rope coming down,” he called softly. A few seconds later, a rope 
hit the long grass beside her with a swishing sound. She seized hold of 
it and began to climb the palisade wall, leaning her weight back 
against the rope and walking herself up the logs until she reached the 
top. Gilan and the remaining sentry reached out to meet her, lifting 
her over the top of the palisade and setting her down on the planks of 
the walkway. 

The Ranger Commandant embraced her warmly. “If you’d waited a 
second, we would have hauled you up,” he said. “How do you like our 
lovely home?” 

She disengaged herself from his embrace and looked around. “I’ve 
seen better,” she said, grinning at him, happy to see him well and 
obviously unhurt. “Can’t say I care for your neighbors.” 

‘Tm not fond of them myself,” he told her, then added, “You know, 
we're quite a way from the sea here.” 

She inclined her head, a little puzzled at the comment. “You are?” 

“Yes. Quite a way. Not a lot of curlews around here, as a matter of 
fact. They’re marsh birds, you know. And they aren’t nocturnal.” 

“T did know that,” she said. 

“In which case, I’m wondering why you chose to imitate a curlew’s 
call by way of announcing yourself.” 

“Oh, that. Well, my bird calls are so good, I thought if I did a bird 
like an owl or another night flyer, you might think it was a real bird 
and not realize it was me. I suppose I should have organized a signal 
to let you know I was here.” 

“As it was, a very bad imitation of a curlew seemed to do the 
trick,” he told her. 

She bridled a little. “It was an excellent imitation. I heard one of 
the sentries say the word curlew.” 


“What he said to me was, ‘There’s someone outside the wall doing 
a very bad imitation of a curlew.’ Having heard your bird calls, I 
immediately knew it must be you.” 

Any further discussion of Maddie’s avian imitations was precluded 
by the sound of running feet. She looked up to see a tall figure 
running toward her along the walkway and allowed herself to be 
swept up in her father’s embrace. 

“Maddie! Maddie!” he cried. “How are you? Are you all right? 
What are you doing here?” 

“Tm fine, Dad, fine.” She laughed, managing to wriggle free and 
looking up at his face. “We heard you were trapped here and I 
brought the Skandians to help break you out.” 

“Your note said there were thirty of them. Where did you find so 
many Skandians?” 

“The Heron brotherband visited Araluen, and they got word that 
the duty ship had been damaged and was on the shore. I recruited 
both crews to help.” 

Horace shook his head, perplexed. “But how did you know? And 
how’s your mother? Is everything all right at Castle Araluen?” 

And at that point, she realized that her father had no idea what 
had happened at the castle, no idea of Dimon’s treachery. She took 
both his hands and looked steadily into his eyes. “Take a deep breath, 
Dad,” she said, and the serious tone of her voice told him that she had 
bad news. 

“Is Cassandra—” he began, but she hushed him. 

“She’s fine. Now, no questions for a few minutes while I bring you 
up to date.” 

She spoke quickly and concisely, telling them of Dimon’s betrayal 
of Cassandra and his leadership of the Red Fox Clan. As she described 
his duplicitous entry into the castle, Horace’s eyes glittered with rage 
and he began to exclaim angrily. But she squeezed his hands firmly 
and shook her head, stopping him. 

She described how she had moved in and out of the castle, using 
the secret tunnels built so long ago. 

As she mentioned this, Gilan nodded. “I might have known you’d 
find them.” 

She glanced at him. “Just as well I did. I was able to infiltrate a 
Red Fox Clan meeting and discover that Dimon was their leader; that 
you were trapped here by a much larger force than you’d anticipated; 
and that he planned to occupy the castle and kill Mum and anyone 
loyal to her.” She didn’t elaborate on the hair-raising pursuit through 
the forest when she had escaped the vengeful Red Fox members. She 
sensed that, if she did, her father would interrupt her, seeking 
reassurance that she had come to no harm. 


“But Mum was too quick for him. She gathered a small force of 
troops and archers and retreated to the south tower.” 

Horace raised his eyebrows. “Of course. The last refuge.” 

“She’s perfectly safe there. When Dimon tried to force his way up 
the stairs, she and her men sent him packing. They’ve removed the 
last section of the staircase so he can’t get to them. It’s a secure 
position, with plenty of food and water. But of course, they can’t go 
anywhere.” 

“Rather like us,” Gilan said heavily. 

“Except she doesn’t have thirty wild Skandians ready to help her 
break out of the trap she’s in,” she said. 

Horace rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “Exactly where are these 
Skandians?” 

Maddie pointed vaguely down the hill to the south. “They’re 
camped a few kilometers away, in the forest, close to the river.” She 
looked at Gilan. “Hal sends his regards, by the way, as do Thorn and 
Stig.” 

The Ranger smiled. “Nice to know they’re close by,” he said. “You 
did very well to convince them to help us.” 

She shook her head. “They didn’t need convincing. Once they 
heard that Mum was in trouble, they were keen as mustard to help. 
And the crew of the other ship were just as happy to throw in with 
them.” Again, she didn’t mention the minor detail of having to prove 
herself to the crew of Wolfbiter. That wasn’t important now. 

It occurred to Horace that they had been standing on the walkway 
for some minutes now while Maddie provided all this information. He 
gestured to the compound below, and the fire burning outside his and 
Gilan’s tents. 

“Let’s move somewhere more comfortable and continue this. I 
imagine you'd like a cup of coffee to warm you up, Maddie?” 

He saw her teeth flash in the dim light as she grinned at him. “Pd 
kill for one.” 

Gilan patted her shoulder affectionately. “Spoken like a true 
Ranger,” he said. 

They walked down the stairs to the compound, Maddie arm in arm 
with her father, who kept throwing bemused glances her way. He was 
trying to come to terms with the fact that his daughter had turned into 
a seasoned, skilled Ranger and warrior. The realization didn’t come 
easily as, like all doting fathers, he still thought of his daughter as 
twelve years old. There was a camp table and two canvas chairs set up 
outside Horace’s and Gilan’s tents. Gilan quickly fetched another and 
they all sat. He beckoned to an archer, standing guard. 

“Make us a big pot of coffee, please,” he said. As the man nodded 
and turned away, Gilan thought of something. “No need to skimp,” he 


said. “Use full measures. We’ll be getting out of here soon.” Over the 
past week, Horace’s rationing edict had applied to coffee as well as the 
food available. 

The man grinned. “Yes, sir!” he said eagerly. 

Then Gilan turned back to the others. “So, what’s our plan?” 

In reply, Maddie reached inside her jerkin and produced the map 
she had drawn of the immediate area. She spread it out on the table, 
and they all leaned forward to study it. 

“Your mapmaking has improved,” Gilan said. “This is a lot better 
than you used to do.” 

Maddie smiled at the praise. “Thanks,” she said. “I have been 
working on it.” She decided not to mention that this was her fourth 
attempt. Knowing that her Commandant would be seeing it, she had 
discarded the previous three versions as not being good enough. 

Horace sighed. “Can we stop treating this as an apprentice 
assignment and get on with it?” he asked, and they both looked 
suitably chastened. 

Gilan made a courteous gesture. “Please go ahead,” he said. Horace 
was the overall commander, and their tactics and deployment would 
be his to decide. 

Horace looked at his daughter. “Where will you be during the 
battle?” 

“Hal has asked me to stay back behind the fighting,” she said, and 
Horace nodded approval. Maddie hadn’t argued with Hal’s suggestion. 
With her slight build, she knew that a pitched hand-to-hand battle 
would be no place for her, and as Hal had pointed out, there was a 
more valuable role she could fulfill. 

“One of their brotherband is called Ingvar,” she said. “He’s huge 
and evidently an amazing warrior. But he has limited peripheral 
vision, and Hal suggested I should stay in the rear and cover his back, 
in case some of the enemy get behind him. They have a girl named 
Lydia who usually fills that role, but she didn’t come on this voyage. 
Apparently she’s a dead shot with an atlatl.” 

Gilan raised his eyebrows. “That’s putting it mildly. ’ve seen her 
throw.” 

“All right,” Horace said, bringing them back to the main subject. “I 
plan for us to exit the fort through the north wall. 

“We’ll make our way down the hill. The first time the enemy see 
us, we’ll be two terraces lower than they expect—almost halfway 
down. That should give them a surprise. I’m assuming they’ll form a 
shield wall. That will be their logical step. Pm going to lead ten 
troopers off to their right wing, ready for a flank attack. The right 
wing of the shield wall will angle round to face us. Gilan will be in the 
center, with the rest of the cavalry and all the archers. The archers 


will start to lay down an arrow storm, forcing the Foxes to get into 
cover behind their shields. Then they’ll move downhill. That’s about 
the time we’ll want your Skandians to get involved, coming over this 
ridge behind the enemy camp.” He touched the tip of his dagger to the 
point on the ridge from where she and Hal had observed the camp. 

Maddie studied the map and the relative positions Horace had 
sketched out. “With any luck, they won’t see us until it’s too late,” she 
said. 

Horace nodded. “The enemy will have their eyes on us. That’s part 
of the reason Pll move out to their right—to distract their attention. 
Have the Skandians walk down the hill until they’re spotted, then turn 
em loose. We’ll hit them from three sides at once. That should put the 
wind up them,” he said. 

It was a simple plan, but Maddie had learned that simple plans 
were the best. There was less to go wrong—and something always 
went wrong. 

“Looks good to me,” she said. 

Gilan concurred. “Me too.” 

Horace looked from one to the other, making sure neither of them 
had any reservations. Then he nodded. “Right. Let’s talk about 
timing,” he said. 
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Castle Araluen had been quiet for the past day. There had been no 
attacks on the stairwell, no new machines to threaten the defenders. 
There had been no sign of Dimon, no further word from him since his 
admittance to Cassandra that he had given up and would be leaving 
for Sonderland. 

Nevertheless, Cassandra refused to let herself be lulled into a sense 
of false security. Recent events had taught her to distrust Dimon 
implicitly. She sensed he was up to something and that his 
capitulation was a sham. 

As a result, she insisted that her men maintain the high level of 
vigilance they had assumed from the start of the siege. She had 
Merlon and several other senior soldiers checking constantly on 
sentries, ensuring they weren’t slacking off and allowing the apparent 
lack of activity from the enemy to make them careless. And she kept a 
watch over Merlon and the others herself, ensuring that they remained 
at the highest possible level of attentiveness as well. She discussed the 
situation with her father, grateful for any advice he might offer. 

“Stay patient,” he told her. “This is the hardest part of a siege. It’s 
easy to remain alert when you’re under attack. But it’s different when 
nothing happens hour after hour. Your senses become dulled and your 
attention can wander.” 

As a result, she set and maintained a regular schedule of patrolling 
for herself, striding around the terrace that surrounded the south 
tower, checking the castle yard below, inspecting the keep for any 
sign of activity through its windows, and studying the other three 
towers and the battlements on the curtain walls that joined them. 
Then she would descend to the eighth floor and check the sentries at 
the stairwell, studying the wooden barrier that barred the way to the 
lower stairs for any sign that the Foxes had attempted to damage it or 
degrade it. 

She would break that schedule at irregular intervals—as the mood 
took her—and begin extra impromptu inspections. It was all too easy, 
she realized, to become complacent with a fixed schedule. Changing 
that at random was necessary to maintain focus on her surroundings 
and the movements of her enemies. It also kept her own men on their 


toes. If they had no idea when or where she might appear to check on 
them, they had little choice but to stay alert at all times, not just those 
times when they knew she was scheduled to inspect them. 

It was mid-morning and she was on one of her surprise inspections, 
starting at the balcony around the ninth floor, when she saw it. 

From the lofty observation point, she had an excellent overview of 
the main gate and drawbridge. They were set in the southeast wall of 
the castle, down to her right, enabling her to keep track of the 
comings and goings below. 

It was the noise that first drew her attention. There was a low 
rumbling sound from the gate. She realized that the massive 
drawbridge was being lowered. The upper part of the wall hid the 
actual bridge from her sight, but the noise was unmistakable. 

“Listen to that,” she said to Ingrid. The girl had taken to 
accompanying Cassandra on her rounds, ready to take notes of any 
slackness in the defenders or any actions that might need to be taken. 
There was usually very little note-taking to be done. 

“They’re opening the gates,” Ingrid said. Then she pointed down 
into the courtyard. “Look there, my lady.” 

The stables were set on the northeast wall, where their view was 
slightly blocked by the keep tower. As Ingrid pointed, a double file of 
horsemen began to trot out into the courtyard, their horses’ hooves 
clattering on the flagstones. The men were dressed in the same 
uniforms they had worn when they first infiltrated the castle, with 
helmets, chain-mail overshirts and red surcoats. Their round shields, 
painted red with a yellow X, were slung on their backs. They all 
carried their long lances stepped into the holding sockets on their 
right stirrups, so that the shafts were held vertically. 

Cassandra estimated that there were about forty in the party, 
although she noted with grim satisfaction that their numbers were 
fewer than they had been when they first arrived. Their attempted 
attacks on the stairs and with the trebuchet had thinned their ranks 
somewhat. 

As the riders trotted toward the gatehouse in a double file, they 
were joined by another mounted man, cantering his horse to take the 
lead. Even from this distance, Cassandra could see that he had 
resumed the fox mask that he had worn days before, concealing his 
identity. 

“Dimon,” she said quietly, as the lead rider clattered under the 
massive archway, the rest of his force following behind him in two 
files. 

Ingrid grunted in reply. “Looks like he meant what he said,” she 
observed, a note of surprise in her voice. 

Cassandra made no reply. 


The two files of horsemen were hidden from sight for several 
minutes. Then they reappeared on the grassy field outside the walls, 
and wheeled right to head downhill to the forest, with Dimon in the 
lead. Cassandra and Ingrid moved around the terrace to keep them in 
sight. As the men rode out of the shadow of the walls, the morning 
sun struck their helmets, setting them gleaming. 

“My lady,” said Ingrid slowly, after a minute or so. “Do you notice 
something odd about those riders?” 

Cassandra peered more carefully, trying to see what the girl might 
be referring to. After several seconds, she shook her head. “Not that I 
can see. What is it?” She realized that Ingrid’s eyes were younger than 
hers and her vision was sharper. She sighed inwardly. One of the 
penalties of growing older, she thought. 

“Their helmets are gleaming in the sunlight ... ,” Ingrid began. 

Cassandra turned to look at her, frowning, not seeing the 
significance of the remark. “Helmets tend to do that. They’re metal, 
after all.” 

Ingrid nodded, but then pointed at the mounted men. “But their 
spearpoints aren’t,” she said. 

Cassandra jerked her eyes back to the troopers. Ingrid was right. 
The sunlight danced and gleamed off the bobbing helmets. But there 
was no matching reflection from the heads of the lances they all 
carried. 

Which could only mean that the spearpoints weren’t metal. 

“And look at the way they’re all sitting,” Ingrid continued. “They’re 
slumped, with their left hands on the pommels of their saddles, not on 
the reins. All of them. And some of them don’t look as if they’re 
completely at home on horseback. They’re bouncing around like sacks 
of potatoes.” 

“What are you saying?” Cassandra asked, although she had already 
half guessed the answer. 

“They’re tied on.” Ingrid sounded much surer of herself, as if her 
initial doubts had been dispelled. “Their left hands are tied to their 
saddle pommels. Their right hands have been left free to hold their 
spears—except they’re not spears. They’re just long sticks. Those men 
are prisoners,” she said, with growing conviction in her voice. 
“They’re not Dimon’s troops.” 

Cassandra nodded slowly, looking at the girl admiringly. “Which 
means Dimon’s troops are still inside the castle,” she said. 

“Yes. And I'll wager that man leading them out isn’t Dimon. PI bet 
he’s still inside as well.” 

“So he wants us to think he’s gone.. .” 

“Which means we’ll come down from the tower .. .” 

“And find him and his troops somewhere down there, lying in wait 


for us. Well spotted, Ingrid.” Cassandra laid her hand on the younger 
woman’s shoulder. At that moment, a soldier came onto the terrace, 
holding a message bag in his hand. 

“My lady, we just found this on the stairs. Must have been thrown 
up past the barrier earlier this morning.” 

He handed the bag to Cassandra. It was a small weighted canvas 
sack, designed to hold a written message and be thrown over 
battlements or other defensive positions. She took out the single sheet 
of vellum inside, glanced at the seal and broke it, unrolling the 
message. 

“From Dimon,” she said unnecessarily. Then she handed the sheet 
to Ingrid, after reading it herself. 


Farewell, Cassandra. Do not try to follow me. I have 
taken several of your people with me as hostages and 
they’ll suffer if you do. The others are in the dungeons 
below the keep. They’re probably running low on food and 
water as I saw no reason to feed them. 

Remember to keep looking over your shoulder. I’ll be 
back one day, when you least expect it. 

D. 


Ingrid read the message aloud, the folded the sheet again. 

“Clever, isn’t it?” Cassandra said. “He warns me not to follow, tells 
me he has hostages, and threatens me for the future. And buried in 
there is the message that our people are imprisoned, with no food or 
water—more or less as an aside.” 

“Designed to have you hurrying down the stairs to the dungeons to 
set them free,” Ingrid said, nodding slowly. 

“Exactly. And somewhere down there, Pll find Dimon and his men, 
armed and ready to attack us.” She shook her head. “He’s a 
treacherous snake, isn’t he?” 

“He’s using your own good nature against you,” Ingrid said. “He 
knows that you wouldn’t leave your people short of food or water.” 
She paused, then added, “On the other hand...” 

“On the other hand what?” Cassandra asked. 

Ingrid seemed reluctant to answer, but eventually she spoke. “On 
the other hand, I could be wrong about the spearpoints and the riders. 
Maybe he has left and maybe there are prisoners in the dungeon who 
need food and water.” 

Cassandra studied her worried face for a few moments, then 
replied. “Well, there’s one way to find out.” 

Ingrid looked at her in alarm. “You’re not planning on going down 
the stairs?” 

Cassandra smiled and shook her head. “No. I’m definitely not 
planning that.” 


On the ninth floor, Cassandra moved to the secret door where Maddie 
had entered from the hidden stairs that ran down to ground level. She 
stopped to take a lantern from a hook, lighting it with a taper from a 
box over the fireplace. She slipped the latch and opened the door, 
peering in. 

For a moment, her head swam as she looked down into the black 
depths. The lantern illuminated only the first five or six meters and 
she had a dislike of cramped, dark places. Steeling herself, and with a 
quick, nervous grin to Ingrid, who was standing by, watching 
anxiously, she stepped in and began to descend the ladders that led to 
the dungeons. 

She moved slowly, testing each step before she placed her full 
weight on it. Maddie had mentioned that one of the rungs had given 
way beneath her weight when she had initially climbed up and 
Cassandra had no wish to go plummeting down through the darkness. 

As she passed the main stairway between the seventh and eighth 
levels, she could see a dim light where her men had removed the 
section of stairs. Then the darkness closed in again. 

There were observation holes on the platforms at each floor and, as 
she reached each one, she would move toward it, keeping the lantern 
shielded, and listen. Then she’d put her eye to the spyhole and look. 
For the first four floors, she heard and saw nothing. Then, at the level 
of the fourth floor, she heard a low murmur of voices. Putting her eye 
to the spyhole, she studied the room inside the tower. This was the 
level where the arched stone bridge connected the south tower to the 
keep. It was the most likely point of egress if she and her men were to 
vacate their sanctuary. 

At least, that appeared to be what Dimon thought. A large group of 
his men, fully armed and armored, were lounging on the floor inside 
the big, open room, talking in low tones among themselves as they 
awaited developments. As she watched, a knowing smile forming on 
her lips, the door from the bridge opened and Dimon himself strode 
in. He looked around angrily. 

“Keep your voices down!” he hissed, and the mumble of 
conversation died away. 

That won’t last, she thought. As soon as Dimon left, the 
conversations would start up again. You couldn’t keep soldiers from 
talking—usually grumbling about their lot. 

Dimon prowled restlessly round the room. He stopped by one of 
the troops, a sergeant by his insignia. “Any sign of them yet?” he 
asked. 

The sergeant shook his head. “No, my lord.” 


Dimon swore softly. “Well, stay alert. They'll be coming down 
soon. Send someone for me when you hear them coming. Get your 
men out of sight and let them come into the main hall here. Then 
surround them. But wait until you see Cassandra. I want her taken.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And raise that drawbridge again. I don’t want to risk having it 
down if Horace suddenly turns up.” 

The sergeant frowned. “Won’t they realize we’re still here if the 
drawbridge is up?” 

Dimon shot an exasperated look at him. “They can’t see the bridge 
itself from the tower,” he said. “Raise it slowly, so they can’t hear you 
doing it.” He whirled angrily on the men lounging behind him, talking 
quietly among themselves. “Keep the damned noise down, for pity’s 
sake! We’re supposed to be long gone.” 

The men fell silent and Dimon stalked away, heading for the bridge 
that led to the keep. 

“My lord indeed,” Cassandra said in a low, sardonic voice. Then she 
began slowly climbing back to the ninth floor. 
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Dawn was nearly breaking by the time they finished discussing their 
plans for the coming battle. Maddie joined Gilan and Horace as they 
made their usual pre-dawn patrol around the palisade, paying 
particular attention to the goings-on in the Red Fox camp below the 
south wall. Everything seemed normal, with the camp awakening and 
fires being stirred into life. Gilan glanced at the red ball of the sun 
rising over the forest in the east, then jerked a thumb down at the 
enemy camp. 

“Maybe you’d better stay here until dark,” he said. “You might be 
spotted going back down the hill in daylight.” 

Maddie snorted. “You don’t have a lot of faith in my unseen 
movement skills, do you?” 

He smiled at her. “It’s just that people will be moving around down 
there and there’s always the chance someone might tread on your 
hand,” he said. 

She rolled her eyes at him. “I’m never going to live that down, am 
I?” 

He grinned. “I shouldn’t think so.” 

“Well, I'll have you know, when I was escaping from the Red Foxes 
after I heard them plotting in the old abbey, somebody did step on my 
hand, and I still wasn’t discovered.” 

Horace looked between the two of them, a slightly puzzled look on 
his face. “Why would anyone step on your hand?” he asked. 

Gilan waved the question aside. “It’s just a Ranger thing,” he said. 

Horace sighed. After years of adventuring with Will and Halt, he 
was used to being palmed off with that answer, or something like it, 
when they wanted to leave him out of a joke. He regarded his 
daughter now, seeing her hiding a grin. 

“That sort of thing isn’t very respectful,” he said. “I can’t do 
anything about Gilan, but I am your father, after all.” 

She tried, unsuccessfully, to stop grinning. “And highly respected, 
too,” she said in her most dutiful daughter voice. 

“Hah!” said Horace skeptically. Then a thought struck him and he 
brightened. “It just occurred to me,” he said, “if we’re breaking out of 
here in the next few days, we don’t have to ration the food any more. I 


can finally have a decent breakfast.” 

With that cheerful thought, he hurried through the rest of their 
morning patrol and then climbed down the stairs and headed across to 
the cookhouse to give the duty cooks the news. 

For the first time in a week, Horace enjoyed a proper breakfast, 
sighing with contentment as he mopped up the last scraps of food 
with a piece of toasted flat bread, then leaning back to savor his 
coffee. Maddie, who had joined them for breakfast, pushed her chair 
back, stretched her arms above her head and yawned. 

“I might get some sleep,” she said. “I was up all last night and it 
looks as if I'll be up again tonight as well.” 

“Use my tent,” Horace told her. “It’s got a good soft bed.” 

“Of course, as a Ranger, she could sleep quite comfortably on the 
hard ground, wrapped in her cloak,” Gilan said. 

Maddie looked at him sidelong. “I could do that, as you say. But it’s 
not obligatory,” she replied. 

Gilan raised his eyebrows. “I could make it an order.” 

She smiled sweetly at him. “And I would ignore it if you did.” 

Gilan sighed. “My authority seems to be slipping. Young people 
just don’t have the respect they used to. When I was young, I never 
would have spoken to my Commandant with such disrespect.” 

“But things were so different in the olden days. I’ve often 
wondered, how did you manage before they discovered fire?” Maddie 
said. 

Gilan decided to quit while he was behind. “Get some sleep,” he 
said. 

Maddie rose, grinning, then yawned and headed for Horace’s tent. 

Gilan glanced at the big warrior, who was smothering a yawn of 
his own. “What about you? You were up half the night as well.” 

“T’ll take your tent,” Horace said. “You can sleep on the hard 
ground, rolled in your cloak. You’re a Ranger, after all.” 


Maddie slept till mid-afternoon and awoke refreshed and hungry. She 
and her father had an early supper, then, once it was fully dark, she 
slipped over the east wall and slid down a rope to the grassy path 
below. She looked up and saw two heads craning over the palisade. 
She waved a hand in farewell. 

“Bye, Dad. Bye, Gilan,” she called softly. “I’ll see you tomorrow.” 

“Bye, Maddie. Take care,” her father called in reply. In the 
darkness, he could still see the quick gleam of her teeth as she smiled 
up at him. 

“I always do,” she said, then she slipped over the edge of the 


terrace and began to make her way down the hill. Gilan and Horace 
stayed, watching her. Before too long, Horace had lost sight of her 
completely. Gilan kept her in sight a little longer, but only because he 
could anticipate which way she would go in the moving shadows. 

“She’s very good,” he said to Horace. “Will has taught her well.” 

“You're all very good,” Horace said. “I can never see any of you 
once you start sneaking around.” 

“Sneaking around?” said Gilan in a hurt voice. “We prefer to call it 
‘unseen movement.” 

“Call it what you like,” Horace said. “To me it’s sneaking around.” 

They moved to the south wall to keep an eye on the enemy’s camp, 
watching to see if there was any sign that Maddie had been spotted. 
But there was no sound of alarm or outcry and, after an hour, Gilan 
touched Horace’s sleeve. 

“She'll be through their lines by now,” he reassured his friend. 
“Let’s get something to eat.” 

It was the best way he could think of to stop Horace worrying 
about his daughter. 


Maddie skirted the Red Fox camp on the eastern side, moving in a 
wide semicircle to reach the slope running up behind it to the 
southern ridge. Staying in a crouch, she moved uphill, using the long, 
gently swaying grass for cover. Once she reached the spine of the 
ridge, she rolled over to the far side, avoiding silhouetting herself 
against the night sky. She lay still for a few moments, listening and 
watching to see if there were any patrols moving in the valley below, 
on the south side of the ridge. 

There was nothing. 

Lying on her belly, she looked back to the hill fort, straining to see 
if she could make out her father and Gilan on the ramparts. But the 
darkness defeated her. She could see the glow of the campfires inside 
the compound, but that didn’t give enough light to identify 
individuals on the wall. A little sadly, she turned away. 

“Bye, Dad,” she muttered. 

Continuing to move carefully, she went down the slope, then up 
the far side until she reached the cover of the tree line. Then she stood 
upright and jogged through the forest, her bow strung and ready in 
her hand, toward the Skandians’ campsite. 

As she approached the camp’s central fire, she was pleased to see 
that Hal had set a proper watch, with a ring of sentries set well 
outside the reach of the firelight. Each man stood in the shadow of a 
tree, where he was not immediately visible. Anyone without her skill 


at remaining unseen would have been spotted and challenged before 
he could get close to the campsite. 

Nor had Hal concentrated his sentries on the side nearest the 
enemy camp, as a lot of commanders would have done. His sentries 
covered the relatively safer western perimeter as well, even though it 
might have been reasonable to assume that there was no danger likely 
to come from that direction. She nodded approvingly. Danger, she 
knew, could come from any direction. 

She worked her way carefully through the trees until she was five 
meters from one of the sentries. He was carrying a spear and one of 
the Skandians’ big round shields, and she had no wish to come up on 
him unexpectedly and risk being speared. She stayed behind a tree 
and called softly. 

“Hello? It’s me, the Ranger.” 

The sentry, who had been leaning on his spear in an at-ease 
position, immediately stiffened into a ready posture and dropped into 
a crouch, shield up, spear pointing outward, eyes searching the 
darkness ahead of him. 

“Who’s there? Where are you?” he called, keeping his voice low. 

“Tm behind a tree, close by you. Now lower your spear and I'll step 
out into the light. Just don’t do anything I might regret. I told you. Pm 
Maddie, the Ranger.” 

He continued to probe the darkness, but still saw nothing. After a 
few seconds, he lowered the point of his spear and stood up from his 
crouch. 

“All right,” he said. “Step out and let me see you. But no tricks.” 

Pushing her cloak and cowl back, she stepped quietly out into the 
open, her bow slung over her shoulder and both hands extended to the 
sides to show that she carried no weapons. She saw the man relax as 
he recognized her. 

He shook his head. “By Orlog’s earlobes, you startled me!” he said, 
an admiring tone in his voice. “How did you get so close without me 
seeing you?” 

She shrugged. “We’re trained for that sort of thing,” she said. “All 
right if I come forward now?” 

“Yes! Yes! By all means,” he told her, beckoning with the hand that 
held the spear for her to move toward him. She did so, being careful 
not to move too quickly, letting him get a good look at her. 

“Sorry about that,” she said. “But I couldn’t really blunder through 
the trees for everyone to hear, could I?” 

He grinned at her. “No. I suppose not. Just don’t tell the others that 
I never saw you till you called out. Pll be a laughingstock.” 

She smiled. “It’ll be our secret,” she said. “Where’s Hal?” 

“He'll be in that smaller tent on the left,” he said, pointing again 


with the spear. Most of the men slept in a large tent consisting of a 
tarpaulin stretched over a center ridgepole. Hal, as the leader of the 
force, was entitled to a tent by himself and, knowing how much his 
comrades snored, he inevitably took advantage of the fact. Maddie 
nodded her thanks and set out toward the camp. A few of the 
Skandians looked up at her curiously as she passed, no doubt 
wondering where she had sprung from. She nodded greetings to them 
and continued on her way, unchallenged. 

As she came closer to the smaller tent, the flaps were thrown back 
and Hal emerged, bending from the waist to negotiate the low 
opening. He saw her and his face lit up with a smile. 

“You're back,” he said. “We wondered where you got to.” 

“Gilan thought it would be better if I waited till it was dark before 
I came back,” she said. 

He nodded. “Very wise. So did you set a time for the attack?” 

“Tomorrow, mid-morning. Does that give you time to get ready?” 

“Plenty. The men are getting bored sitting here doing nothing.” 

“Good. We'll set out just after dawn so we’re in position in plenty 
of time.” She glanced at the small cook fire and the battered coffeepot 
resting in the glowing embers beside it. “Now, if you’ll pour me a cup 
of coffee, I'll go over the plan with you.” 
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Three days passed before Dimon’s patience, already worn thin, finally 
gave out. 

It hadn’t been an easy time for him and his men. Forced to stay 
quiet and give no sign that they were still concealed in the castle, they 
had been largely confined to the big room on the fourth floor of the 
south tower, where the arched bridge connected to the keep. 
Conscious that Cassandra and her men commanded a clear overview 
of the courtyard and the bridge, they couldn’t access the keep tower 
or the courtyard without being seen from above. 

Nor could they move along the battlements to the gatehouse or the 
east tower. Those were also exposed to view from above. Plus, they 
needed to be on hand to intercept Cassandra and her men when they 
attempted to leave their refuge in the south tower. 

So they waited impatiently, keeping as quiet as possible—for any 
sound might carry up the stairwell to the floors above. It created an 
intense strain on Dimon and his men. They crept around as quietly as 
they could. At night, they could show no light through the lower 
windows, in case it was seen from above. Any dropped weapon or 
utensil was met with a whispered savaging from their commander. As 
a result, tempers frayed and nerves were stretched to breaking point. 
Fights and quarrels broke out, but the demand for silence and stealth 
meant that these couldn’t be resolved, so bad blood among the 
attackers grew by the day. 

From time to time, either Cassandra or Ingrid would climb 
stealthily down the hidden stairs and peer through the spyhole at the 
fourth floor. The young lady’s maid enjoyed this activity enormously. 
She derived great pleasure from the sight of the Red Foxes trying to 
remain silent. 

“They’re like great clumsy oxen,” she told Cassandra, with a broad 
grin on her face. “They tiptoe around, tripping over their own huge 
feet. And if anybody makes a noise, he gets yelled at by Dimon for his 
carelessness—in a whisper, of course.” 

Cassandra smiled in return. “Which usually makes more noise than 
the original offense.” 

Ingrid nodded. “It seems nothing is louder than someone trying to 


curse in a whisper,” she said. She thought for a few seconds. “When 
should we let him know that we’re aware he hasn’t left?” 

Cassandra shook her head. “We won’t. Let him figure it out for 
himself. The longer he sits waiting for us to come down, the more 
time Horace and Maddie have to get back here and give him a nasty 
surprise.” She smiled to herself. She might be a prisoner in the tower, 
but for the moment, Dimon was every bit as confined as she was. The 
fact appealed to her sense of irony. 

Finally, however, Dimon admitted to himself that his ruse had 
failed. Eschewing any further stealth, he crossed the bridge to the 
keep and climbed to the highest floor, standing by the window from 
which he had previously observed his enemy. He leaned out, studying 
the ninth-floor balcony above him. There was nobody visible there, so 
he cupped his hands around his mouth and shouted. 

“Cassandra!” 

He withdrew, wary of the archers under her command. He stood 
well back from the window, in the shadow of the room, where he 
could still watch the balcony. There was no sign of movement there. 
He stepped to the window, then shouted once more. 

“Cassandra! Show yourself!” 

There was a long pause, then a head and shoulders appeared above 
the parapet. He recognized the princess. Her long hair was uncovered 
and stirred gently behind her in the breeze that was always present at 
these higher floors. She looked around, shading her eyes under her 
hand. 

He called again. “Cassandra!” 

She looked down and did a double take as she saw him. The 
movement was exaggerated and he knew she was acting. 

“Why, Dimon, is that you?” she said, surprise evident in her voice. 

“You know it’s me!” he shouted angrily. Even at this distance, he 
saw her shake her head. He realized that she was using larger-than- 
normal movements so that he could recognize them, and his anger 
smoldered inside him. 

“But I thought you’d be halfway to Sonderland by now,” she said. 
“What happened? Did you forget something?” 

“Yes!” he grated. “I forgot to kill you and your followers. But I’m 
going to set that right.” 

She seemed to consider this statement. “How do you actually plan 
to do that?” she said eventually. “So far, it hasn’t worked out too well 
for you.” 

“Tve sent for extra men!” he told her. “This time, I’m going to 
winkle you out of that tower, no matter what it takes.” 

“You are?” she said calmly, and that calmness infuriated him even 
more. 


“Yes, Iam! I’m going to finish this, Cassandra, unless you surrender 
right away. This is your last chance!” 

“I thought last time was my last chance?” she said. “Hadn’t you 
better hurry? After all, you said Horace and Gilan were on their way 
from the north.” 

“I lied! They’re still trapped in that blasted hill fort, if they aren’t 
dead already! You’re on your own—and this time I’m going to finish 
this business.” 

Dimon stormed away from the window and, a few minutes later, 
Cassandra watched him striding back across the bridge to the south 
tower. 

She turned slightly to Ingrid and Merlon, who had been standing 
back from the parapet, out of sight. “Obviously,” she said quietly, “he 
has no idea that Maddie and the Skandians are on their way to relieve 
Horace and Gilan. They may even be there already.” 

Ingrid nodded, but Merlon was frowning. 

“I don’t like what he said about sending for more men,” he said. 

Cassandra shrugged. “However many he’s got, they can only come 
up that stairwell three or four at a time.” 

“Yes. But he’s desperate now,” Merlon said. “Really desperate. He’s 
likely to try anything, no matter how many men it costs him.” 

Cassandra considered the statement. “That’s true,” she said. “We’d 
better be on our toes.” 

From the tower below them, the sound of hammering started once 
more. Cassandra leaned over the parapet, looking down. But of course, 
she could see nothing. 

“Sounds like he’s building again,” she said. “He’s a busy little 
fellow, isn’t he?” She paused. “At least that’ll give us some time until 
he’s finished whatever it is.” 
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The Skandians moved out from their camp just after dawn, 
maintaining a slow jog along the path that Maddie had blazed to the 
hill fort. 

Maddie led the way, with Hal close behind her. Stig, Thorn and 
Ingvar were in the rank behind them, and the others followed in two 
files. There was no talking. These were experienced raiders and 
discipline was tight—and strictly enforced. All she could hear was the 
rhythmic shuffle of their sealskin boots on the leaf-mold floor of the 
forest. 

Down among the trees, the light hadn’t penetrated fully and they 
moved in semi-darkness. But from time to time, when the tree cover 
thinned, she could see the sky lightening in the east. They were 
making good time and she estimated they would be in position well 
before the time of the planned breakout. 

Eventually, up ahead, she could see the open ground that led up to 
the ridge above the Red Foxes’ camp. She held up a hand and the 
column came to a halt. Hal had warned the rest of the men that if 
anyone disobeyed her signals or orders, they would have to deal with 
him. As a result, they obeyed promptly. She mimed to Hal what they 
had decided earlier: She would head up the slope to reconnoiter, 
making sure there were no enemy patrols who might spot the 
Skandians moving into position. 

Hal nodded and gestured for her to be on her way. 

As she ghosted up the slope, the Skandians relaxed on the soft 
ground. Several of them uncorked water canteens and took long sips. 
There was no sleeping. Hal knew these men well, and he knew their 
tendency to snore like wounded walruses. He had gone to great 
lengths to impress on them that they were not to doze off while they 
waited for Maddie. 


At the other side of the fort, Horace was preparing for the cavalry to 
sortie. 
A five-meter-long ramp had been built from the walkway timbers. 


It lay ready by the north wall, where a gap had been cut in the 
palisade. The cut section was held in place by ropes. When the time 
came, these would be cast off and the section would fall outward, 
creating a gateway in the wall. Since the floor of the fort was a meter- 
and-a-half below the outside ground level, they had built an earthen 
step to provide footing for the horses as they left the fort. 

Once the ramp was in place, the troopers would lead their horses 
down it, then mount and form up on the lower path. They would be 
seen by the enemy watchers below, of course, but as Gilan had 
pointed out, it would be too late for them to take any significant 
action. By the time they could report what the troopers were doing, 
Horace and his men would be halfway down the hill and in full sight 
of the enemy camp anyway. 

A trooper came forward to report to him. “She’s ready to lower, 
sir.” 

“Wait for the order,” Horace said. 

The man nodded. Already, the troopers were leading their mounts 
into position, ready to leave the fort. One of them was holding the 
bridle of Horace’s battlehorse, Stamper. Horace would be the first man 
out of the fort when the time came. 

He glanced at the sun. It was nearly time. He walked quickly now 
to the south wall and mounted the stairs to the ramparts. Gilan was 
leaning against the frame of the gate, studying the enemy camp below 
and the ridgeline farther out. 

“Any sign of Maddie yet?” Horace asked. 

The Ranger shook his head. “We should see her signal any time 
now,” he told the tall warrior. “Maddie knows how important it is to 
stay ahead of the schedule.” 

Once they knew Maddie and her Skandians were in position on the 
southern ridge, they would begin the attack. She would signal to them 
with a flashing light—the sun reflected off a small polished-metal 
mirror. Their reply would be a horn blast. When she heard that, she’d 
know they were lowering the ramp into place. A few minutes after 
that, the south gate would open and Gilan would lead the archers out. 

“There!” said Gilan, pointing suddenly to the ridge, where a light 
was flashing. 

“Signal from the hill, sir!” called one of the sentries. 

Gilan waved a hand in acknowledgment. “I’ve seen it. Well done.” 
He grinned at Horace. “Time we heard how musical you can be.” 

“Hah!” snorted Horace. He took the horn from his belt, raised it to 
his lips and blew a mighty blast on it. 

Gilan winced. “Not at all, apparently.” 

The light flashed one more time from the ridge. 

“She heard it,” Horace said. 


Gilan frowned at him. “They probably heard it at Castle Araluen.” 

Horace ignored him and turned toward the stairs. “Let’s get that 
ramp down,” he said. 

The archers were already assembling by the south gate. Six of them 
carried long ropes coiled over their shoulders—an idea Gilan had 
borrowed from the attackers several nights before. They would anchor 
them at the top of the hill and the men would use them to keep their 
footing on the slippery grass slope. He glanced around the ramparts 
now, catching the attention of the archers on duty there as sentries. 

“Time to go, men,” he called. “Get down to the gate.” 

There was a clatter of feet as the sentries hurried down the stairs 
from the walkway and formed up with the rest of their companions by 
the south gate. Gilan signaled to one of the men in the lead file, who 
stepped forward and raised the locking bar on the gate. The two 
halves moved apart a few inches. The archer looked at Gilan, a 
question on his face, but the Ranger shook his head, looking around to 
see the progress Horace’s group was making at the north wall. 

“Not yet,” Gilan said. 

As he watched, the cavalrymen released the ropes that held the cut 
section of the wall in place and shoved at it with long poles. It moved 
a few inches, stopped, then moved again as the troopers pushed 
harder. It swayed for several seconds, then fell outward with a 
resounding crash. Half a dozen men took hold of the ramp and ran it 
out through the gap in the wall, setting it down so the end overhung 
the edge of the path. They shoved it outward, until gravity took hold 
and the end tipped, falling to rest on the next terrace down. 

Horace took hold of Stamper’s bridle and led the horse as he 
scrambled up the earth step to ground level, then out through the 
newly made gap in the palisade wall. 

“Come on, boy,” he said. 

Stamper’s ears twitched nervously. He hesitated at the edge of the 
makeshift timber ramp, but Horace’s firm hand on his bridle reassured 
him and he stepped onto the ramp, clip-clopping carefully down, head 
held low to watch where he was going. Horace felt the ramp vibrate 
as the next trooper followed him with his horse, then the next. 

Stamper scrambled down the last meter or so, legs braced and 
moving clumsily until his hooves felt firm earth beneath them. He 
whinnied triumphantly, then followed Horace as he led the horse 
away from the ramp to a clear spot where the others could form up 
behind him. 

Moving two at a time, the other troopers led their horses down the 
ramp. In five minutes, they were all assembled on the second tier of 
the path. At a signal from Horace, they swung up into their saddles, 
and he led the way down the spiraling track. Looking to the bottom of 


the hill, he saw two of the watchers who had been stationed there 
running to inform their commander at the main camp that the Araluen 
cavalry was coming out. He smiled grimly. They had a lot of ground 
to cover and he could see that he and his men would be in position on 
the southern face of the hill before the watchers reached the Red 
Foxes’ camp. 

Seeing the last of the cavalry leading their horses out through the 
gap, Gilan turned back to the archer at the unbarred gate. 

“Open up,” he ordered, and the man shoved against the two gates, 
pushing them wide-open. Gilan led the rest of the force out through 
the gate. 

“Get those ropes fastened,” he said. 

Six men hammered pegs into the ground, then tied off the ends of 
the long coils of rope they were carrying. That done, they tossed the 
ropes downhill, watching them uncoil as they sailed through the air. 

“Take hold,” Gilan ordered. 

The group of archers split into six files, moving to take a firm grip 
on the ropes, then beginning the descent. The long grass was slippery 
and the footing was treacherous, but the ropes kept them steady and 
stopped them falling. They half ran, half slid down the terrace to the 
second level of the path, then continued over the edge of that section 
and on downward. 


Vikor Trask was resting in his pavilion. He had risen at dawn, as 
usual, to check on the hill fort and make sure the enemy were making 
no attempt to leave. Satisfied that the situation was unchanged, he 
had breakfasted, then returned to his pavilion to catch up on the sleep 
his early rising had cost him. 

Now he was brought rudely back to wakefulness by the breathless 
arrival of one of his men, who shoved past the sentry outside the tent 
and hurled back the canvas door flap. The noise startled Trask, who 
sat up blearily on his camp bed. 

“What is it?” he said angrily. He disliked being disturbed, and his 
men had strict orders not to enter his tent without permission. But the 
man’s words soon dispelled his momentary annoyance, replacing it 
with a jolt of alarm and fear. 

“General, they’re coming out! It’s an attack! The enemy are coming 
out of the fort!” 

Trask threw his legs over the side of the bed and rose rapidly, 
fastening his shirt and looking around for his sword belt. Finding it, 
he buckled it around his waist, belatedly hauled on his boots, hopping 
awkwardly around the sleeping chamber as he did so. He grabbed the 


messenger by the arm to regain his balance. 

“How many? Where are they?” 

The man grabbed his arm in return and began dragging him 
toward the doorway. “Looks like all of them. The archers, anyway. 
They’re coming out the main gate.” 

They blundered out into the open, Trask shielding his eyes from 
the mid-morning glare of the sun. He hurried to a vantage point close 
to his tent that commanded a view of the hill fort above them. He 
peered up the hill, and his heart began to race as he saw the group of 
armed men emerging from the gate, throwing ropes down the hill and 
beginning to descend to the next level of the track. He estimated there 
were about a score of them, which he knew to be the full complement 
of archers under Horace’s command. But where were the cavalry? He 
looked urgently left and right and saw no sign of them. 

Then a file of horsemen appeared, riding around the contour of the 
slope, already at the third level down from the fort. Twenty of them 
too, he estimated. He turned to the messenger who had woken him. 

“Sound the alarm!” he shouted, and the man raced away to find a 
bugler. A few seconds later, the strident notes of the alarm call blared 
out and men began to spill from their tents, pulling on their armor 
and helmets, buckling swords around their waists. One of his 
subordinate commanders ran up to him. 

“What are your orders, General?” 

Trask hesitated, then indicated a line across the front of their 
camp, at the base of the slope. “Form a shield wall there,” he said. 
“Two ranks. We’ll let them come to us.” 

The commander saluted and ran off, shouting orders. Gradually, 
the milling mass of men began to form themselves into some sort of 
order, pushed and shoved into position by their sergeants and 
corporals. They moved into two ranks, shields locked together, spears 
set at an angle, facing the enemy uphill, with forty men in each rank. 
The remaining twenty or so men grouped themselves around Trask, as 
a mobile reserve. If part of the shield wall was threatened, they would 
provide support and reinforcement. 

Still the archers swarmed down the terraces of the hill. On the 
right wing, the cavalrymen urged their horses, stiff legged against the 
slope, down to the final level, which was one terrace up from the base 
of the hill where the rapidly formed shield wall stood waiting. Ten 
troopers halted there, threatening the right wing. The others 
continued to move around the south face of the hill until they had 
joined the archers. They wheeled their horses around to face downhill. 
Only one gently sloping section of grass now separated them from the 
Red Fox force. 

Trask glanced nervously from one group to the other. The ten 


mounted men, lances held vertically, remained threatening the right 
wing of his force. The combined group of archers and troopers faced 
the center of his shield wall. He heard one of his officers calling orders 
on the right and saw the right-hand end of the shield wall pivot back 
through ninety degrees, like a gate moving on a hinge, so that they 
stood square on to the troopers, facing them directly with shields and 
spears. 

He heard a whisper of noise from the archers facing his center, 
then the scraping sound of arrows being released from their bows, and 
the first arrow storm was on its way. 

“Shields up!” shouted the officer commanding the center of the 
wall. The shields rattled and clashed together as the men raised them 
to deflect the arrows. Trask suddenly realized he was unarmored. He 
grabbed the nearest soldier by the arm and shoved him in the 
direction of his tent, stripping the man’s shield from him as he did so. 

“Get my armor!” he ordered, and the man ran off to do his bidding. 
Trask slipped the shield over his left arm and raised it to cover his 
head and upper body. 

He was not a moment too soon. A second later, he staggered as an 
arrow slammed into the shield. It struck slightly off center and nearly 
tore the shield from his arm. He regained his balance and lowered the 
shield to look uphill. The archers were releasing another volley. 
Hastily, he raised the shield again, hearing cries of pain from his men 
in the shield wall as arrows found their way through the gaps and 
struck home. His mouth dried as he realized this would be the final 
confrontation. The enemy had committed all their men to this fight. 

Then he calmed himself. He had them outnumbered by three to 
one. He’d lose some men, he knew. The enemy were skilled fighters. 
But sheer force of numbers would see him through. And with their 
entire force committed, the Araluens could do nothing to surprise him. 

He smiled. Now all he had to do was make sure he stayed well 
clear of the fighting. 
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On the ridge above the enemy camp, Maddie lay in the long grass and 
watched the opposing forces form up. 

Her heart was racing. The Araluen force looked pitifully small 
against the Red Fox numbers. She could recognize her father at the 
head of the small group of troopers who stood ready at the right wing 
of the enemy’s line. She saw a section of the shield wall angle back to 
face them. She licked her lips. They were dry with tension. Her father 
and ten men were facing probably forty enemy soldiers in a secure 
line, protected by shields and armed with spears. She scanned the 
enemy lines, seeing the smaller command group some distance behind 
the shield wall. 

So far, she thought nervously, the enemy didn’t seem to be making 
any mistakes—although the deployment of a shield wall was an 
absolutely basic tactic and involved no complex maneuvering. 

As far as she could see, nobody in the enemy camp was looking 
back up the hill behind them. Everyone’s attention was riveted on the 
archers and cavalrymen facing them. 

She heard the whimper of arrows rushing through the air as the 
archers started shooting. Men in the Red Fox force began to fall. Now 
there was no way anyone was looking in her direction. She rose to a 
crouch, looked back at the waiting Skandians, and signaled them 
forward. 

The sea wolves rose from where they were crouched in the long 
grass covering the hillside and moved forward. As they did, they 
moved into a wedge-shaped formation, with Thorn at its head and Hal 
and Stig close behind him. Then four more men followed, then six, 
and so on, with each successive line growing longer, so that the 
moving group, if it had been viewed from above, would have 
resembled a triangular wedge. Maddie waited until they had reached 
the crest of the ridge and motioned them to continue. She fell in close 
beside Hal. As they drew closer to the enemy, she would look for a 
good vantage point, from which she could cover Ingvar. 

The Skandian formation moved down the hill at a fast walk, the 
rustle of long grass around their legs the only sound they made. Thorn 
ensured that all of them had secured their weapons and equipment so 


that they didn’t rattle or clank or let out any other telltale noise. 

Still, none of the Red Fox soldiers noticed the danger behind them. 

But Gilan could clearly see them moving down the hill. He drew 
his sword and raised it above his head. 

“Archers, rapid shooting!” he shouted, then, circling his sword in 
the air, he called, “Troopers! Forward!” 

The cavalrymen had dismounted. Charging on horseback down the 
steep grassy slope would be too dangerous. The men would fight on 
foot. In each group of five, one trooper was assigned as a horse holder, 
keeping the horses ready for the time when the enemy broke and ran, 
and the cavalry could pursue them. 

The men in the shield wall saw the small group of dismounted 
troopers advancing. They shouted a roar of defiance and brandished 
their weapons above their heads—swords, spears and axes, gleaming 
in the sun. 

It was a mistake. As they raised their weapons, they inadvertently 
allowed their shields to drop. The archers were quick to seize the 
advantage offered and began to pour arrow after arrow into the gaps 
where the Red Fox warriors were exposed. Men screamed and fell as 
the cruel warheads slammed into them, penetrating mail coats and 
ripping into the bodies behind them. Half a dozen men in the front 
rank went down. 

“Keep your shields up!” a sergeant yelled, and the gaps in the 
shield wall were quickly closed. At the same time, men from the 
second rank stepped forward to fill the place where their comrades 
had fallen. Once again, the shield wall was intact. 

Now the troopers started to run, their shields up and their long 
lances held ready over their shoulders. As they came within range, 
they stabbed forward with the lances, staying out of the reach of most 
of the weapons of the men in the front row of the shield wall. 

There was a series of resounding crashes as the lance points, with 
the impetus of the running troopers behind them, smashed into the 
shields, staggering the men in the front rank. The Foxes were ready 
for it, however, and the second rank leaned their weight into the 
backs of the men in front of them, straightening the line and holding 
them steady against the troopers’ attack. Some of the lances 
penetrated, forcing their way between the shields, hitting bodies, legs 
and arms. 

As the two struggling forces met, the archers, on a command, ran 
quickly to their right, so they could shoot without fear of hitting their 
own comrades. Once again, the deadly hail of arrows began to bring 
down men in the shield wall. As the angry Red Fox warriors turned to 
face this new threat, they exposed themselves to the darting, jabbing 
thrusts of the lances. Hastily, they swung back to face their original 


attackers. 

On the Foxes’ right flank, the section commander watched the 
small but dangerous group of motionless horsemen warily. So far, they 
had made no move. But he knew that as soon as he turned his men to 
aid their comrades in the center of the line, the enemy cavalry would 
charge into their exposed backs. 

Back in his command position, well out of the fight, Vikor Trask 
watched anxiously. The crash of contact, the clash of steel on steel and 
the cries of wounded and dying men echoed across the field. He had 
no idea how to counter the implacable storm of arrows that was 
whittling down the numbers of his men. He had never faced a 
disciplined, concentrated force of archers on the battlefield before. He 
watched in horrified fascination as their flights of arrows darkened the 
sky, seeming to pour into the ranks of his men without cease. Many of 
them, of course, were stopped by the shields. But a lot were making it 
through the wall, or over it, as the archers raised their aiming point 
and directed a plunging barrage onto his men. 

As the Red Foxes raised their shields to protect themselves from the 
plunging arrows, they exposed themselves to the lances and swords of 
the attacking troopers. The line took a pace backward. Then another. 

“Hold position! Hold your line!” Trask yelled, his voice cracking 
with the strain. He didn’t know what his men should do, what orders 
to issue. But he knew if they began to fall back, the order and 
cohesion of the shield wall would collapse, and they would be exposed 
to the vengeful lances of the troopers, and the murderous, plunging 
arrow storm. 

He glanced fearfully at the threat of those ten cavalrymen on the 
right, still motionless, still waiting for the right moment to launch 
their attack. 

Then, from behind him, he heard a mighty voice booming. 

“Let’s get em!” 

Trask wasn’t to know it, but it was the celebrated battle cry of the 
Heron brotherband, and it issued from Thorn’s powerful chest and 
lungs. It was a voice that was trained to bellow commands above the 
noise of the fiercest storm at sea. On this sunlit hillside, it carried 
clearly to Trask’s ears—and those of the men around him. 

As one, they turned to see a wedge-shaped formation of Skandians 
—recognizable by their sheepskin jackets, their huge round shields 
and their brass helmets, many adorned with ox horns—plunging down 
the hill toward them. At their head, barely thirty meters away, was a 
huge, white-haired figure, whose right arm seemed to end ina 
massive wooden club. Just behind him were two other warriors—one 
tall and broad shouldered and swinging a mighty ax around his head, 
the other slighter, slimmer and wielding a sword, with a kite-shaped 


shield on his left arm. Behind him was a terrifying figure, towering 
over the others, and with his eyes concealed behind two black 
tortoiseshell circles, which gave them the appearance of empty eye 
sockets. He carried a pole weapon, with a head that combined a 
spearpoint, ax and hook. He whirled it around his head, seeking a 
target. 

The plunging mass of Skandians bypassed Trask’s raised vantage 
point and smashed into the rear of his shield wall with a resounding 
crash of metal. 

The white-haired warrior flailed back and forth with the mighty 
club that seemed to be part of his arm, scattering his enemies, sending 
them flying. The thud of his weapon striking home was sickening to 
the ear. It could be heard clearly above the bellowed battle cries and 
the screams of those who fell before his terrible onslaught. 

Beside him, the tall warrior’s ax dealt death at every blow. Like the 
white-haired club wielder, he scattered the men trying to face him, 
bludgeoning a trail through the line. And at the same time, the third 
member of the wedge point was fighting with studied control, his 
glittering sword point darting forward like a striking snake, sending 
his opponents sinking to their knees as they stared with horror at the 
flashing sword. 

The black-eyed giant with the triple-headed weapon was wreaking 
havoc as well. Diverging from his comrades, he used the hook to jerk 
men off balance, then dispatched them with either a spear thrust or 
the ax head. 

Trask saw that two of his men had worked their way behind the 
giant, their swords poised to strike him from behind. Suddenly, one of 
them reared up in agony, clutching vainly at an arrow that had 
magically appeared between his shoulder blades. The other, seeing his 
comrade’s fate, turned to look up the hill, just as a second arrow 
smashed into his chest, punching through the mail shirt he wore and 
dropping him to the ground. The giant seemed not to notice, but Trask 
turned and looked behind him. 

Forty meters back up the hill, a slim, cloaked figure stood on a 
large rock, a bow in his hand. As Trask watched, the bowman quickly 
nocked another arrow, raised the bow, drew and shot in one smooth, 
continuous movement. Turning to follow the arrow’s flight, Trask saw 
yet another of his men go down. 

As the discipline of his shield wall collapsed under the assaults 
from front and rear, Trask’s men began to mill aimlessly, looking for 
an escape. Then a horn blasted out on the right, and the small body of 
cavalry that had been waiting there started to move. They trotted at 
first, then cantered, then went to a full gallop, slamming into the 
disorganized shield wall, scattering men left and right, rearing their 


horses to strike out at the men who faced them, discarding shattered 
lances in favor of sword and axes as they cut about them, leaning to 
either side out of their saddles. 

It was the final straw for the Red Fox force. Their shield wall was 
broken, their cohesion and mutual support was gone. The ten 
cavalrymen who had stood in reserve now drove their horses into the 
disorganized ranks from the right wing, cutting, stabbing and 
smashing as they came. The Red Foxes began to withdraw to the left, 
but found themselves confronted by the screaming, merciless 
Skandians who had forced their way through to the middle of their 
line. The Red Foxes wavered, broke into small groups, threw down 
their weapons and ran, running to the eastern side, where there was 
no force in place to stop them, knowing there was no future in trying 
to surrender to the Skandians, now that the fury of battle had seized 
them. 

As the broken force ran, Gilan’s archers began to shoot again, 
cutting the enemy down as they tried to escape. Then, at a shouted 
order, the troopers who had attacked the center of the line raced back 
up the hill to where their horse holders waited. They mounted and set 
off after the running, demoralized army, gradually riding them down, 
their swords and axes rising and falling in a remorseless rhythm. 

Trask looked around, his eyes wild and desperate. There was a 
saddled horse standing nearby, belonging to one of his men who had 
been detailed to carry messages. The man ran to his horse now, but 
Trask was too quick for him. Before the man could lay his hand on the 
bridle, Trask’s sword took him from the back and he fell, clutching 
impotently at the deadly wound. 

Trask swung up into the saddle, his sword still in his hand, and 
hauled the panicking horse’s head around to the south. The way out 
was behind him—up the hill and over the ridge. He kicked his heels 
into the horse’s ribs, sawing at the bridle, and forced the animal into a 
terrified run, heading up the shallow slope. 

As the frightened horse gradually settled into a lumbering gallop, 
Trask noticed the slim figure in the cloak once more. Now, he realized 
dully, it wasn’t a man. It was a young woman. And she had set her 
bow down while she took what looked like a length of cord from her 
belt. She stepped down from the rock outcrop where she had been 
standing and moved to intercept his path up the hill. 

“So much the worse for you,” he snarled, although she couldn’t 
hear him. He set himself, raising the sword high over his head and 
standing in the stirrups, ready to cut her down. She made no move to 
evade him and he smiled cruelly. She was barely twenty meters away, 
standing side on, her right arm back behind her, her left leg advanced. 
He wondered what she was doing, then dismissed the thought. It 


didn’t matter. Any second now, she’d be dead. 

He heard someone yelling—an inarticulate, wordless sound of 
anger and fury—and realized that it was him. Then the girl’s right arm 
snapped forward and she stepped onto her left foot, bringing 
something whipping up and over her head. 

A fraction of a second later, he felt a thundering impact on his 
helmet, right in the center of his forehead. There was a loud CLANG! 

Vaguely, he felt himself topple backward from the saddle and crash 
onto the soft grass. Then everything went black. 

Maddie stepped forward and stirred the stunned figure with the toe 
of her boot, returning the sling to its place under her belt. “You’re not 
worth wasting an arrow on,” she said. 
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Late in the afternoon, two crossbowmen inched their way around the 
curve in the stairway just below the gap in the south tower stairs. 
Once in position, they began to shoot bolts from their crossbows at the 
narrow gap on the right-hand side of the barricade wall that 
Cassandra’s men had erected on their side of the missing section of 
stairway. The bolts whipped through the gap, the first of them 
narrowly missing one of the defenders who were keeping watch. The 
others hastily drew back out of the line of sight, sheltered by the curve 
of the stairwell wall. One of Cassandra’s archers stepped out onto the 
stairs and shot a few arrows in return. But his shots were rushed, and 
he was shooting blindly down the stairs through the narrow gap. As 
far as he could tell, his shafts had no effect. 

“Save your arrows,” the corporal in command of the sentries told 
him. 

Reluctantly, the archer agreed and stepped back. 

The corporal peered cautiously around the gap, then rapidly jerked 
back as another crossbow bolt flashed through, catching the edge of 
the gap and ricocheting wildly inside the eighth floor. 

“Get back out of range,” he said, gesturing to the men nearby. 

Those bolts that did penetrate the gap tended to fly wildly, 
skidding and skittering off the walls and spinning end over end in all 
directions. Cassandra, summoned by a messenger, arrived to see what 
was going on. A soldier handed her a long shield and she slipped it 
over her arm before she approached the doorway to the stairs. The 
corporal, crouching behind a shield of his own, waved a hand warning 
her to come no farther. 

“What’s happening?” Cassandra asked, flinching as another bolt 
shrieked off the stonework and spun away into the stairwell. She 
raised her shield a few centimeters higher. 

“A couple of crossbowmen,” the corporal told her. “They’re making 
a nuisance of themselves, shooting through the gap here, as you can 
see.” 

They both ducked as another bolt flashed through the gap. This 
one struck no obstruction and continued across the room, eventually 
thudding into the door of a weapons cabinet. 


“Anyone hurt?” Cassandra asked. 

The corporal shook his head. “Not so far. Jeremy got a nasty fright 
when the first shot came through the gap, but they’re shooting at 
random and as long as we stay well back, we should be safe enough.” 

Cassandra was silent for several seconds, wondering what Dimon 
was up to. There seemed to be no point to the current attack, other 
than the vague chance that one of her men might be struck by a 
random shot. She shrugged. As the corporal said, the attack seemed to 
be of nuisance value only. Perhaps it was a measure of Dimon’s 
frustration at his inability to winkle her out of her retreat, she 
thought. All the same, she felt an uneasy stirring in the pit of her 
stomach. Dimon usually didn’t do anything without a good reason. 
But for the life of her, she couldn’t see what that could be in this case. 

Ten minutes passed and there were no more shots. She ventured a 
quick look around the edge of the barricade. The stairway below was 
empty. The crossbowmen had withdrawn, presumably frustrated that 
their shots had had no effect on the defenders. 

“Put the sentries back in position,” she told the corporal. 

He nodded, then turned to call to two of his men. Their view 
through the narrow gap was restricted and they couldn’t see the 
extreme outer side of the stairway. But they’d be able to see any major 
attack forming up. 

Cassandra waited a few more minutes, her suspicions unresolved. 
Then she decided she was achieving nothing by remaining here. “Stay 
sharp,” she cautioned. “Let me know if you see or hear anything 
unusual.” Then she turned away and headed for the stairs to the 
eighth floor above them. 

Neither she or the corporal was aware that, in addition to their 
seemingly wild shooting, the crossbowmen had shot eight bolts into 
the woodwork of the barricade, at varying heights and widths across 
the timber. 


In the small hours of the morning, working in darkness, four of 
Dimon’s men placed a narrow plank bridge across the gap in the 
stairway. The plank was on the outer edge of the stairwell, where the 
defenders’ vision was limited. The two sentries on duty were taking it 
in turns to keep watch through the gap, but neither of them noticed 
the plank inching its way across nor did they see the four men who 
crossed it, moving almost silently. Any noise they might have made 
was drowned by the raucous singing of their comrades farther down 
the stairs. It had been going on for hours. 

“They sound happy enough,” one sentry said to the other, yawning 


prodigiously. He had been on duty for three-and-a-half hours now. His 
relief was due in half an hour. He was tired, cold and hungry. As a 
result, his concentration was lowered—which was why the attackers 
had chosen this time of the early morning. 

Pressed hard against the rough timber of the barricade, with the 
yawning drop into the stairwell at their backs, the four men inched 
their way across the stairway, using the deeply embedded crossbow 
bolts as handholds. Each of them was burdened with two oil bladders, 
similar to the ones that the trebuchet had flung at the tower a few 
days before. The contents gurgled as the men moved across the 
barricade. 

When they were in position, they hung the oil bladders from the 
crossbow bolts, setting them carefully in position, making sure the 
bolts were firmly embedded and wouldn’t pull loose under the weight. 
Then, when all eight oil sacks were in position, hanging against the 
barricade, they made their way back to the plank bridge, crossed to 
the lower side and hauled the bridge back after them. One at a time, 
they withdrew back down the stairs to the lower levels. Shortly 
afterward, the singing died away. 

On the eighth floor, the sentries yawned. “Where’s our relief?” one 
of them asked. 

“Late—as usual,” his companion replied. He shrugged himself into 
a more comfortable position, then leaned forward to peer through the 
gap between the barricade and the stone wall. 

“Nothing happening out there,” he said morosely. 


Born out of desperation, and his mounting frustration at his inability 
to dislodge Cassandra from her tower retreat, this would be Dimon’s 
most determined attack to date. 

He had recruited an extra thirty-five men from members of the Red 
Fox Clan—fresh troops from the surrounding countryside who so far 
had not been involved in the attack on the castle. He called them 
together now in the vast hallway on the fourth floor. 

“This time,” he said, “we will drive Cassandra out of her tower. Or 
we'll kill her in the attempt. I’m not going to pretend that it’ll be easy. 
She’s a wily enemy and she has some good men with her. But I will 
pay a sum of five thousand royals to the men who win this battle for 
me.” 

He paused for effect, listening to the murmur that ran around the 
room. It was a huge amount, more money than most of them could 
dream of or even imagine. But it was worthwhile. It would keep them 


motivated, keep them forcing their way upward and forward as the 
men around them fell and died. 

And while it was a massive amount, it didn’t matter to him. If they 
succeeded, he would have the throne—and access to the vast riches 
that went with it. 

“In a few minutes, we’ll ignite the bladders hanging on the 
barricade wall. We’ll set them alight with fire arrows. Once the wood 
is well alight, we’ll put our new bridge in position and attack across it. 
Some of you won’t survive this attack . . .” He saw his troops looking 
round at one another, wondering which of them would die in the next 
few hours. With the sublime confidence of fighting men, none of them 
expected to be among those who fell. 

“But for those who do, it’ll mean fewer to share those five thousand 
royals.” 

There were wolfish grins at those words. Every man there knew 
that he would be among the survivors. And every man there knew 
that he would be rich. Who cared how many of the others died? That 
simply meant more for those who lived. 

“All right. Get yourselves ready. Full armor. Shields and helmets. 
They'll try to stop us before we get a foothold on the other side. Don’t 
let them. Keep moving. Keep thrusting forward. Those behind, shove 
the man in front of you to keep him going. If he falls, take his place. 
Once the barricade has burned through, shove it out of the way. No 
quarter. No mercy. We need to get this done. Questions?” 

One man raised his hand and Dimon pointed to him. 

“Will you be leading us, lord?” the man asked, with a sardonic 
grin. 

Dimon had been half expecting the question. He raised an eyebrow 
at the man. “Td be entitled to a commander’s share if I did. That’d be 
a quarter of the money. Do you really want to share with me?” 

There was a rumble of laughter from the assembled men. “I 
thought not,” Dimon said when it died down. “Anything else?” 

Another man spoke without raising his hand. “Won’t Lady 
Cassandra be able to flood the burning barricade from the upper-floor 
cisterns?” 

Dimon shook his head. “The water from the cisterns would flow 
down the steps at floor level. There’s no provision to divert it over the 
top of the barricade.” 

The man nodded, along with several of his companions. Dimon 
waited a few moments to see if there were more questions. There 
weren’t. The men were already spending those five thousand royals in 
their minds. 

“All right,” he said, pointing to the door that led to the stairway. 
“Let’s get moving.” 


On the eighth floor, the men on sentry duty heard the sound of heavy 
boots on the stone stairs below them—a lot of heavy boots. 

“Stand to!” called Merlon, who happened to be taking his turn as 
commander of the sentries. “Jerrod! Go fetch Lady Cassandra.” 

The young lad he pointed to nodded and sprinted toward the stairs 
leading to the ninth floor. The others hastily gathered their weapons. 
The measured tramp of feet on the steps grew louder as the enemy 
approached. 

“Ready, lads,” said Merlon. “Spearmen to the front.” 

With the barricade in position, there was little for the archers to 
do. Merlon expected a straightforward attack across the gap in the 
stairs and, to counter that, spears were the better choice. 

Then the crossbowmen were back, standing well down the stairs, 
concealed by the curving stone wall. They began shooting, sending 
their bolts slamming into the oil sacks, so that the sticky mixture of oil 
and pitch flooded out and saturated the timbers of the barricade. Once 
all eight bladders were split, the crossbowmen switched to bolts with 
oil-soaked rags wrapped around their heads. Men on either side of 
them leaned in with flaming torches and ignited the rags, and the 
crossbowmen shot into the glutinous oily mix on the barricade. 

The flames flickered, then flared wildly as the oil and pitch took 
fire. Within seconds, the barricade was a wall of flames, and thick, 
choking black smoke boiled up over the top of the timber wall, filling 
the stairwell behind it. 

The crossbowmen ceased shooting, standing ready to counter any 
move from the defenders above them. As they waited, men began to 
swarm up the stairs below them, carrying sections of a new bridge 
that would completely fill the gap in the stairs. 

It was in three pieces. Under cover of the thick clouds of smoke, 
they placed them side by side across the gap, linking them together so 
that they formed one solid floor. 

Merlon covered his face against the choking smoke. At that 
moment, Cassandra came running from the ninth floor. She took one 
look at the barricade, where flames were visible, licking hungrily 
through the gaps in the timber. She touched Merlon’s arm. 

“What’s happening, Merlon?” 

The grizzled old soldier met her gaze, then pulled away. “Pll take a 
look,” he said, pushing through the narrow gap at the side. Cassandra 
reached out to grab him and pull him back. 

“No!” she shouted. “Don’t—” 

At that moment, a freak eddy of wind cleared the smoke clouds 
from the barricade for a few seconds. One of the crossbowmen, 


standing ready down the stairs, saw the gray-headed sergeant leaning 
out through the gap between the barricade and the stone wall, raised 
his weapon and shot. 

“They’ve got a bridge across the—” 

Then the crossbow bolt hit him and he reared back, falling dead at 
Cassandra’s feet. 
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Gradually, the cavalrymen returned to the site of the battle, their 
horses weary and streaked with sweat and foam, their swords and 
axes red with the blood of their fleeing enemies. 

“A few of them got away into the woods,” the lieutenant in charge 
reported to Horace. The commander had dismounted after sending his 
ten men to join their comrades in pursuit of the defeated enemy. 

“How many?” Horace asked. 

The lieutenant beckoned to an orderly nearby for a water canteen. 
He drank deeply, then shrugged. “Hard to tell,” he said. “Maybe 
twenty. But they were broken up and disorganized. They ran in all 
directions once they made it to the trees.” 

“And the others?” 

The cavalry officer grimaced. “They didn’t make it to the trees.” 

Horace nodded, understanding. Infantry fleeing before mounted 
cavalry had little chance of survival, he knew. He made his way 
through the dead and wounded enemies who had fallen before the 
triple assault. He could see Thorn’s massive form, standing with Hal 
and Stig. The old, one-armed sea wolf looked inordinately cheerful, he 
thought. But then, Thorn always loved a battle. He and Stig were 
talking eagerly, describing to each other the deeds they had performed 
during the fight. 

Hal, by contrast, was somewhat pale and grim faced. No matter 
how many battles he fought, he could never become totally 
accustomed to the dreadful bloodshed that ensued. Horace dropped a 
hand on his shoulder, and the skirl turned, recognized him and smiled. 

“Thanks,” Horace said. “You arrived in the nick of time. I owe you. 
We all do,” he added, indicating his men, standing in small groups 
talking or resting on the ground. Their small number of troops 
designated as healers were moving through the ranks of wounded Red 
Fox warriors, giving them what aid they could with their limited 
resources. 

“There are no debts between friends,” Hal said simply. 

Stig and Thorn pounded Horace on the back enthusiastically. “Nice 
charge, your knightship,” Thorn said. He delighted in mangling the 
correct titles of Araluen nobility. “You scattered them like ninepins.” 


“There weren’t many left to scatter after you wild men got among 
them,” Horace told him. He looked with interest at the massive club 
fastened to the stump of Thorn’s right arm. He had heard of the 
weapon before, but had never seen it in action. “I wouldn’t like to face 
that thing,” he said. 

Stig grinned. “Very few people do,” he told the tall knight. Then 
Gilan joined them and they all called greetings to him. The Ranger 
Commandant had sailed with the Herons on several occasions in the 
past and they knew him well. 

“Glad we could pull your irons out of the fire,” Thorn told him 
cheerfully. “What do we do now?” 

“Now,” Gilan told him, “we head back to Castle Araluen and twist 
Dimon’s tail for him.” 

Thorn smiled wolfishly. “I think I’d enjoy that,” he said. He had 
met Dimon when they visited the castle some weeks prior, and he 
hadn’t been impressed by the garrison commander then. Now that he 
had learned of his treachery, and his betrayal of Cassandra—a person 
Thorn held in high esteem—he thought even less of him. 

Gilan was looking around the battlefield. “Did anyone see what 
became of their leader?” he asked. He wasn’t concerned with the fact 
that twenty or so of the enemy had escaped into the forest. But if their 
leader was at large, there was always the chance he could rally them, 
and the idea of leaving twenty organized armed men behind them 
didn’t appeal. 

“He ran,” said a voice from behind him. He turned and saw Maddie 
threading her way through the crowd, greeting the men from the two 
wolfship crews as she came. They seemed to be quite fond of her, 
Gilan thought. One of them, Ingvar, the giant warrior with black 
tortoiseshell circles over his eyes, stepped forward and, towering over 
her, engulfed her in a hug. 

“T’m told you shot two of them who got behind me,” he said. 

Maddie smiled. “My pleasure to do so,” she told him. “You seemed 
pretty busy tearing a great hole in the enemy line.” 

“Well, if I can’t have Lydia here to watch my back, I’m delighted to 
have you to take her place.” 

She stepped forward and embraced her father. “Hullo, Dad. Are 
you all right?” She leaned back and looked with concern at the 
bloodstains on his chain mail and surcoat. “None of that is yours, is 
it?” 

He smiled reassuringly. “No. I’m fine. Are you all right?” He still 
wasn’t used to the idea that his daughter was a seasoned warrior and 
was quite at home risking her life on a battlefield like this. 

She shrugged. “I wasn’t in any danger. Hal kept me well back 
behind the main fighting.” 


Horace nodded his gratitude to the Skandian commander, who 
smiled in return. 

“She wasn’t that far back,” Hal said. “And she saved Ingvar’s life 
twice.” 

Maddie shrugged diffidently. “If I hadn’t, someone else would have 
swatted them,” she said. She realized her father was looking at her 
with a mixture of awe and nervousness and pride. She wished 
someone would change the subject. She was accustomed to looking up 
to her father, not the other way around. 

“What about Trask, their leader?” Gilan repeated. He had 
questioned some of the surviving enemy soldiers to find the man’s 
name. 

Maddie switched her gaze to him. “As I said, he tried to run. He 
deserted his men and rode up the hill there.” She indicated the slope 
where she had been stationed. 

Gilan frowned. “So he got away?” 

“Not quite. He thought it would be a good idea to ride me down.” 
She paused. “It turned out it wasn’t.” 

“You shot him?” her commandant asked. 

She shook her head. “Hit him with my sling. Knocked him cold. 
He’s tied up by that clump of rocks you can see. Thought you might 
like to take him prisoner,” she added, looking back to her father. 

“You thought right,” Horace said grimly, and suddenly she thought 
it might have been kinder to the enemy general if she had shot him. 
As an invader, and leader of a rebellion against the crown, Trask 
would probably pay for his crimes with his life. 

“We'll take him back to Castle Araluen for trial,” Horace said, as if 
reading her thoughts. She decided to say no more about the subject. 
Trask deserved everything he got, she thought. But she didn’t have to 
dwell on his eventual fate. She indicated the enemy soldiers, most of 
them wounded, who sat or lay on the grass around them. 

“What’ll we do with this lot?” she asked. 

Horace hesitated. That question had been troubling him. “We can’t 
take them with us,” he said. “Some of them can’t walk and those that 
can would slow us down.” 

“And we can’t leave our healers to look after them,” Gilan put in. 
“There are too many of them and we need the healers for our own 
men.” 

Thankfully, they had suffered relatively few casualties. They had 
lost two troopers and an archer killed in the battle, and another eight 
men had been wounded. But even that number would keep their 
healers busy on the trip back to Castle Araluen. The wounded could 
travel in the cart, which was still perched at the top of the path, 
outside the main gate. 


“Strip ’em and leave ’em,” Thorn said curtly. “They don’t deserve 
anything more.” He had no sympathy for mercenaries, and even less 
for the rebels who put his friends at risk—and Thorn counted 
Cassandra and her family as his friends. 

“How many of them are there?” Horace asked. 

Gilan, who had made a count, replied. “About thirty of them here, 
wounded to one degree or another. And twenty-odd who ran off into 
the forest. The others we don’t have to worry about.” 

The others were those who had died in the battle or in the ill-fated 
retreat to the woods. Horace sighed. It wasn’t an easy decision that 
faced him, but then, he thought, he hadn’t asked these men to invade 
his country. Or to rebel against his wife. Finally, he made up his mind. 

“Collect their weapons,” he said. “All of them—even knives. We’ll 
throw them in the river. I’m not leaving armed men here to cause 
trouble through the countryside, wounded or not. Then strip them. 
Leave them with their shirts and trousers. No boots. No coats. They 
can take shelter in the fort. We’ll leave the tents there for them so they 
won't die of exposure. But they won’t be able to travel very far with 
no boots or weapons or proper clothing. We’ll leave them what 
medical supplies and bandages we can spare and they can take care of 
one another. That’s the best I can do for now.” 

Maddie looked at him, her head tilted in a question. “For now?” 

He nodded. “Once we’ve finished this business with Dimon, P11 
come back and collect them. They can stand trial if they’re locals. If 
they’re Sonderlanders, we’ll put them ashore on the Iberian coast.” 

Thorn grunted. “Pd throw them in the river with their weapons.” 

Gilan grinned at him. “You say you would, you old warhorse,” he 
remarked. “But you’re all talk.” 

“Either way,” Hal said, “let’s get busy collecting their weapons 
while they’re still in shock. If they recover a little, they might not like 
the idea.” 

The troopers, archers and Skandians went to work collecting the 
weapons from their defeated foes. Horace sent half a dozen troopers 
out to find weapons discarded during the headlong retreat to the 
forest. Once the Red Foxes were disarmed, they were stripped of their 
armor, outer garments and boots. They stood or sat shivering in their 
underclothes, thoroughly dejected. One or two tried to resist, but their 
former opponents were fully armed and vengeful and they soon saw 
that their protests would be to no avail. 

Finally, Horace addressed them. “We’re leaving you here. You’re 
unarmed and some of you are badly injured. We’ll leave you some 
medical supplies—whatever we can spare. Those who are not so badly 
hurt can look after the others. Winter is coming on and if you try to 
run you won’t get far without warm clothes. There are tents in the hill 


fort and we’ll leave them there for you. I suggest you make use of 
them, and repair the fort walls. The locals might not take too kindly to 
having a bunch of would-be rebels wandering loose. Pll spread the 
word around the local villages so they’ll know you’re here—and 
they’ll be on the lookout for you. It might not be a good idea to try 
any tricks on them.” 

One of the lightly wounded men raised a hand. “What will we 
eat?” 

Horace jerked a hand at the fort once more. “We’ll leave some food 
for you,” he said. “But we need most of it ourselves. You’ll have to 
forage for whatever else you can find.” 

“But we could starve,” the man complained. 

Horace turned a steely gaze on him. “Perhaps you should have 
thought of that before you chose this course,” he said. “I really don’t 
have too much sympathy for you. Once we’ve put down the rebellion 
at Castle Araluen, we'll come back and collect you.” 

He cast his gaze around them. Few raised their eyes to meet his. 
They were cowed and miserable, and that was the way he wanted it. 
He waited a few more seconds, then concluded. “I suggest you start 
making your way up to the fort. We’ll help the worst cases get up the 
hill. After that, you’re on your own.” 

Slowly, the defeated men began to straggle up the hillside to the 
fort. Horace detailed half a dozen troopers to help them. Within an 
hour, the remnants of the Red Fox army were ensconced inside the 
fort, squabbling among themselves over the tents that were still 
pitched there. 

Horace and Gilan listened to the arguing. It was obvious that the 
survivors had divided into two factions—the Sonderland mercenaries 
and the Araluen rebels. The two friends looked at each other and 
shrugged. 

“There'll be little cooperation among those two groups,” Gilan said. 

Horace shrugged his broad shoulders. “Not our problem,” he 
replied. “Let’s get on the road to Castle Araluen.” 
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Maddie elected to travel overland to Castle Araluen with her father 
and Gilan and their men, while the Skandians returned by ship. The 
two groups set out the following morning, agreeing to rendezvous at 
the pier northeast of the castle, where Maddie had first met the crew 
of the Heron. The Skandians headed for the point on the river where 
they had beached the Heron. From there, they would sail back to the 
coast, turn south and take the River Semath inland once more. 

The Araluens struck to the west, looking for a shallow spot where 
they could ford the river. They found a convenient place seven 
kilometers away, where the river widened and shallowed. The little 
force crossed to the south bank once more. 

The village of Harnel was located on the north bank close to this 
spot and Horace sent a messenger, alerting the villagers that the 
remnants of the defeated Red Fox force were sheltering in the hill fort, 
and directing the village headman to raise the local militia and take 
them into custody. 

“It'll take at least a week for them to get the militia together,” he 
said to Gilan and Maddie. “But I don’t think the Foxes will go 
anywhere in that time.” 

“Pity you couldn’t have got them to lend a hand sooner,” Maddie 
remarked. 

He glanced at her. “We didn’t have time. The Foxes were pressing 
hard on our heels. On top of that, they’re not really a trained fighting 
force and they would have been badly outnumbered by the rebels.” 

Maddie nodded as she thought of the local militia—mainly 
farmhands and laborers, unskilled and poorly armed with hoes, 
pitchforks and axes—facing the mercenaries. In times of war, when 
the militia was assembled, they were usually equipped and then 
trained for several weeks by the regular army. 

“Will they be able to handle them now?” she asked. 

Horace smiled. “The Foxes are injured and they’re unarmed. 
They'll be hungry and cold as well. I imagine they’ll be quite glad to 
be arrested. Particularly if it means they’re fed.” 

They rode on, heading south through the forest, then emerging 
onto cleared farmland on the second day. Maddie enjoyed the 


companionship of her father and Gilan. For his part, Horace continued 
to look at her with some wonder and a certain amount of pride, 
shaking his head from time to time. He hadn’t seen a lot of his 
daughter over the previous three years and he was impressed by her 
quiet self-confidence and her skills. Will had taught her well, he 
thought. But then, who better to teach her? 

Gilan did most of the talking. He was eager to hear details of how 
Maddie had infiltrated the Red Fox Clan’s meeting and discovered that 
Dimon was their leader. She related the details with a Ranger’s typical 
self-deprecation and understatement. 

Rangers didn’t boast, Horace realized. 

Gilan quizzed her about the secret tunnels and stairways inside the 
castle as well. “Td always heard there were secret passages in the 
castle,” he said. “But I never met anyone who had seen them. I 
actually thought they were just a myth.” 

“They’re real enough,” Maddie told him. “And just as well they 
are.” 

“How did you find them?” he asked. 

“T went through the old blueprints and plans of the castle. It was 
Uldred’s idea, actually.” 

“Uldred?” her father interrupted. “The head librarian?” 

“Yes,” Maddie replied. “He told me to look for discrepancies in the 
dimensions of places like the lower dungeon rooms. When I did, I saw 
that the lower cellar was several meters shorter than the one above it. 
I hunted around and found a hidden doorway in the end wall. It 
opened into the room where the tunnel entrances are located.” 

“Simple when you think of it,” Gilan said, shaking his head. “I 
should have done that myself.” 

“And how many of these tunnels are there?” Horace asked, his 
mind going ahead to consider the problems that would face them 
when they attacked the castle. 

“I found three. One is the way in and out of the castle. It goes 
under the moat and emerges in a clump of trees halfway down the hill 
to the forest. The second leads to the concealed stairway that goes up 
the south tower. The stairway is a series of ladders hidden behind a 
false wall. That was how I managed to reach Mum and make sure she 
was all right. 

“The third one is the most useful for us now. It leads up to the 
gatehouse, where the mechanisms to raise and lower the drawbridge 
and the portcullis are located.” 

Horace nodded thoughtfully. “As you say, that’s going to be very 
useful. But the gatehouse will be well guarded, that’s for sure.” 

“Sure to be,” Maddie agreed. “But nothing I can’t handle— 
particularly if I’ve got a dozen or so wild Skandians backing me up.” 


Horace rubbed his chin. “Yes, I imagine a dozen wild Skandians 
might cause absolute havoc in there.” He smiled grimly as he pictured 
the scene. “Don’t think I’d care to be part of the garrison if that 
happened. It’ll be decidedly unhealthy for them.” 

“And serve them right,” Gilan said, a note of savage satisfaction in 
his voice. 

“Handy people, Skandians,” Maddie said. “They were amazing the 
way they smashed into the Red Foxes. They went through them like a 
battering ram.” 

“They’re incredible warriors, sure enough,” Horace said. “Man for 
man, they’d beat any soldier I’ve ever seen.” He looked around. There 
was a small stream running through the fields to their left, its bank 
lined with trees. He pointed to it. 

“We’ll make camp there for the night,” he said. “Tomorrow, we'll 
rendezvous with Hal and his men.” 


The Skandians were waiting for them when they reached the little 
dock early the following afternoon. The land party had forded the 
Semath river at a convenient point two kilometers to the east. Hal and 
Stig strode along the riverbank to meet them as they rode up. 

“Been waiting long?” Horace asked, after they had exchanged 
greetings. 

Hal cocked his head to one side. “We got here after sunset last 
night,” he said. 

Horace smiled ruefully, rising in his stirrups to ease his backside, 
aching after hours in the saddle. “Looks like that’s the quicker way to 
travel,” he said, nodding in the direction of the neat little wolfship 
tied up at the dock, its heron figurehead rising and falling with the 
wavelets and giving the ship the appearance of a living creature. 
“More comfortable too.” 

Hal nodded. “We made good time. But then, we had plenty of 
rowers,” he said. “So what’s the plan now?” 

Horace cocked one leg over the saddlebow and slouched 
comfortably. “We’ll take a look at the castle,” he said, “and see if 
anything dramatic is happening. All going well, we'll get into position 
to attack tomorrow morning.” 

“And the attack plan?” Hal asked. 

“Maddie knows a secret tunnel into the cellars of the castle. From 
there, a hidden stairway leads to the gatehouse. She’s suggested that 
she leads you and the other Herons through there and you take the 
gatehouse. Then you can let the drawbridge down, and we'll come in 
and start whacking Dimon and his men.” 


“Sounds like a good idea,” Hal said. “Nice and simple. Not too 
much to go wrong.” 

“Just as long as you and your men can clear out the gatehouse,” 
Gilan said. 

Stig turned a wolfish smile on him. “Oh, we’ll clear them out, 
never fear,” he said. “You just make sure you’re ready to come riding 
in and take all the glory.” 

“What about Wolfbiter’s crew?” Hal asked. “Do you have anything 
special in mind for them?” 

“Nothing special. They’ll come with us and knock heads together 
once they’re inside the walls.” 

“They’re good at that,” Hal said. 

Horace nodded. “So I’d noticed. Now let’s go and take a look at the 
castle. We’ve got spare horses if you’d like them.” 

Hal hesitated. “They’d be cavalry mounts, wouldn’t they?” 

Horace replied, straight-faced, knowing the Skandians’ aversion to 
riding. “Well, we didn’t bring any gentle old ladies’ palfreys with us,” 
he said mildly. 

Hal considered the offer, then shook his head. “We’ll walk,” he said 
firmly. “Give me a minute and I'll fetch Thorn.” 

The six of them set out a few minutes later, Hal, Thorn and Stig on 
foot and Maddie, Gilan and Horace walking their horses to let the 
Skandians keep up. They made their way up the slope and stopped as 
they reached the crest, where they had a clear view of the castle. 

Smoke was pouring from the south tower, close to the top, 
billowing out of windows and arrow slits. 

“I don’t like the look of that,” Horace said, the worry evident in his 
voice. 

“Mum’s flag is still flying,” Maddie pointed out, but her father 
continued to look concerned. 

“It’s upside down,” he said. “That’s a distress signal.” 

“She did that days ago,” Maddie told him. “To warn me they were 
under attack. And look, the smoke is coming from the eighth floor. 
The ninth floor is still undamaged by the look of things.” 

But her words did little to lessen Horace’s anxiety. “All the same,” 
he said, “I don’t think we’ll wait till tomorrow. How long will it take 
you and Hal’s men to get in position?” 

Maddie estimated distances for a few seconds, then replied. “We’ll 
circle down through the trees. I don’t want Dimon to see us. Maybe 
two hours?” 

“Do it then. Stig, can you run down to the ship and get the rest of 
your crew up here please? And tell Jern to bring Wolfbiter’s crew up to 
join us.” Stig set off back down the hill at a fast jog. Horace continued: 
“Gilan, fetch our men up here as well.” 


Gilan nodded. “What do you have in mind?” 

Horace answered, his eyes never leaving the south tower, with the 
long banner of dark smoke trailing from it. “I think Pll let Dimon and 
his men know we’re back,” he said. “That might distract them from 
whatever they’re doing in the south tower. And it’ll give Maddie and 
the Herons time to get through the tunnel to the gatehouse.” 

Gilan wheeled Blaze and cantered down the slope, following in 
Stig’s footsteps. Unconsciously, Horace eased his sword in the 
scabbard a few inches, making sure it was clear and ready to draw. 

“How will we let you know we're in the gatehouse?” Maddie asked. 
“We'll need some kind of signal, won’t we?” 

Horace finally looked away from the burning tower and regarded 
her calmly. 

“We’ll see the drawbridge coming down,” he said. “That'll be 
enough.” 
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Stricken with grief, Cassandra dropped to her knees beside the loyal 
old sergeant. She touched his face gently, fighting back the tears that 
sprang to her eyes. But Merlon was dead. 

She felt a rough hand on her shoulder. “Move back, my lady!” a 
voice cried. She looked up. One of the archers was urging her away 
from the danger zone by the gap. Reluctantly, she allowed herself to 
be led to relative safety. Then she disengaged herself from the man’s 
grasp and pointed to the still figure of the sergeant. 

“Get him out of there,” she said, her voice breaking up with 
emotion. 

The archer shrugged. There was no point to it, he thought. Merlon 
was dead already. Then he saw the look in Cassandra’s eyes and 
hurried to obey her. 

“All right, all right. Whatever you say,” he muttered, dragging the 
still form into the room. Then he hurried back closer to the doorway 
onto the stairs, bow ready. But he could see nothing through the 
clouds of smoke, even though he knew the enemy must be crossing 
the new bridge across the gap. 

“That barricade won’t last much longer,” he said. It was well alight 
and burning fiercely. As he spoke, a section on the far side collapsed, 
the burned timbers giving way to a heavy blow from a battleax. 
Cassandra looked and nodded agreement. They had only minutes left 
before the barricade timbers burned through and were hacked or 
shoved aside by the men attacking across the bridge. She waved three 
men out onto the stairs. 

“Stop them coming through,” she said. 

Coughing in the thick smoke, their eyes weeping, the men shuffled 
out onto the small landing by the door, spears in hand, and stood 
ready. A gust of wind sent a tongue of fire curling through the barrier 
and they hastily moved backward, up the stairs. Then, as the flames 
subsided, they moved down again, standing ready for the attack that 
must come at any minute. 

Cassandra felt a cold hand of fear clutch her heart. Once the 
barricade was down, the way would be clear to the ninth floor as well. 
She turned and saw Ingrid standing nearby, a pike in her hands. She 


beckoned the girl over. 

“Take three or four men up to the ninth floor and barricade the 
doorway onto the stairs,” she said. “Nail timber beams across it, then 
pile tables, chairs, beds and cupboards against it. We’ve got to stop 
them coming through there once the barrier down here burns 
through.” 

Already, she was preparing herself for the fact that she would have 
to retreat with her men to the ninth floor. The internal timber stairs 
that led upward from the eighth floor could be quickly dismantled 
when they did. 

There was a loud crash as another section of the barricade gave 
way in an enormous shower of sparks. An armored man stepped 
through the gap, a massive war hammer in his hands. He had used the 
heavy weapon to smash through the burned-out section. Now he 
moved toward one of the spearmen who barred his way, swinging the 
hammer in a horizontal arc. The spearman gave ground desperately, 
crabbing across the stairs back toward the doorway. The armored man 
followed, but failed to see another defender on his left side. The 
second defender was one of the archers, but he had armed himself 
with a long spear. Now he drove the heavy head into the attacker’s 
side, which was exposed as he followed through on the hammer strike. 
The spearpoint hit stout chain-mail armor and was deflected. But, 
even though it didn’t penetrate, the force was enough to crack two of 
the attacker’s ribs and send him staggering, the hammer falling from 
his hands. As the archer readied his spear for another thrust, a second 
attacker stepped through the gap in the barrier, his sword swinging in 
a diagonal sweep. With a startled cry of pain, the archer fell back on 
the steps, his spear clattering on the stonework as he dropped it. 

Cassandra came to a sudden decision. She was losing men, and 
more and more of Dimon’s troops were forcing their way into the gaps 
that were appearing in the barrier. Her men were outnumbered and 
there could be only one outcome to this battle. They might kill a lot of 
Dimon’s men but, in the end, superior numbers would tell in a simple 
face-to-face battle like this. There was only one course open to her: 
retreat to the ninth floor and pull up the stairs. 

“Get back! Get back!” she yelled to the defenders on the stairs. 
“Shut the door and barricade it! Fall back!” 

There was only one man remaining from the three she had waved 
out onto the stairs a few minutes previously. He stumbled back 
through the smoke and embers. Ready hands dragged him through the 
door, then the door itself was slammed shut and the heavy locking bar 
dropped into place. 

“Barricade it!” Cassandra yelled. “Tables, chairs, anything you can 
find! Pile it up against the door and then get up to the ninth floor.” 


Her men went to work with a will, hurling furniture against the 
door. After a few minutes, she decided they’d done enough to delay 
the enemy sufficiently, and she led the way to the internal flight of 
stairs that led to the ninth floor, yelling at the top of her voice. 

“Grab as many spare weapons as you can! Then get up the stairs to 
the ninth floor.” 

They gathered up spears, pikes, swords and bundles of arrows from 
the weapon racks, then staggering under their burdens, made their 
way up to the next floor. Cassandra, standing by the bottom of the 
stairs, urged them on, looking back fearfully at the door. She could 
hear heavy blows being rained on it. Some of the lighter items piled 
against it toppled and fell to the floor. They had only minutes before 
the door gave way. 

“Keep moving!” she yelled. “Get up the stairs!” 

The last man shuffled awkwardly up the steps, burdened by an 
armful of pikes and spears. She looked at the door once more, saw it 
shudder inward under another series of heavy blows. There was a gap 
now between the door and the doorway on the right side. As she 
watched, it widened a little more. 

She turned and ran up after the last of her men. As she came level 
with him, he dropped four of the pikes he had been carrying and 
stopped, trying to retrieve them. 

“Leave them!” she shouted, shoving him upward. She stooped and 
picked up two of the pikes and followed him, emerging breathlessly 
onto the ninth floor. She looked around, saw Ingrid, who nodded to 
her and pointed to the door, where a pile of heavy items blocked the 
way. Cassandra knelt and peered down into the floor below. The door 
moved again, and the furniture piled against it shuddered and moved 
back a few more centimeters. The room was already thick with smoke, 
but now more began swirling through the narrow gap around the edge 
of the door. She gestured to the wooden steps she had just ascended. 
They were held in place by two curved brackets that fitted flush to the 
floor. The rails were secured by metal spikes. 

“Pull these spikes out!” she shouted, and her men leapt to obey. 
One of the spikes jammed and she looked around, saw a man standing 
with a battleax in his hands and pointed at the wooden bracket. 

“Smash it!” she said. “I want these stairs down!” 

The axman stepped forward, steadied himself and swung at the 
rail. The ax bit deeply into the wood but failed to break it. 

“Again!” she screamed. She could hear the sound of the piled 
furniture at the eighth-floor door toppling and moving, could hear 
more heavy blows against the door and the shouts of the men on the 
stairs as they sensed they were close to winning this battle. The axman 
swung again and this time the rail splintered, leaving the wooden 


stairway unsecured. 

“Push it loose!” she ordered. She shoved the head of one of the 
pikes she had been carrying under the top stair and began to lever it 
up and out. Others joined her and suddenly the entire staircase— 
really nothing more than a giant wooden ladder—slid back over the 
empty space and fell to the floor below with a resounding crash. One 
of the side supports cracked under the impact. It didn’t matter, she 
thought. Dimon’s men couldn’t put the stairs back in place while she 
held the upper floor. Their only access now was via the main spiral 
staircase. 

She flattened herself on the floor, leaning down through the square 
hole where the steps had been until she could see the doorway. As she 
watched, the piled furniture collapsed and the door swung inward, 
stopping when the gap was thirty centimeters wide. A renewed shove 
from the other side pushed it completely open, and the attackers 
flooded into the eighth floor, the first of them staggering as the door 
suddenly gave way. 

They stopped, puzzled for a few seconds as they found nobody 
barring their way. Then one of them looked across to where 
Cassandra’s head and shoulders were visible, peering down at them. 

“There they are!” he yelled, and led the rush forward. 

“Clear the way, my lady,” said a voice behind her. 

She turned. It was Thomas, the senior archer. He stood ready with 
his bow, an arrow nocked to the string. Understanding what he 
intended, she rolled hastily to one side. Thomas stepped forward, 
drew back the arrow, then aimed through the square hole in the floor 
at the massed attackers below and released. Before the arrow found its 
mark, he nocked and shot another. Two shrill screams came from 
below and he shot again. There was another cry of pain. Then a rush 
of feet below told her that the enemy troops were seeking cover from 
the deadly arrows. She smiled her thanks. 

“Good shooting, Thomas.” 

He nodded to her, eyes still intent on the hole in the floor as he 
searched for another target. Cassandra looked around, saw a large 
wardrobe standing against the wall. 

“Bring that here,” she said, and four men took hold of it, dragging 
it closer to the hole where the stairs had been. 

“Topple it over and slide it across the hole,” she said. The thought 
had occurred to her that if Thomas could shoot down through the 
stairway aperture, those below could hurl weapons up through it— 
possibly more of the oil bladders that had destroyed the barricade on 
the stairs. 

Grunting with the effort, two of the men shoved the wardrobe over 
so that it crashed on the floor. Then all four took hold, and they slid it 


across the hole, blocking it. The volume of shouting and threats from 
below was reduced dramatically. 

Cassandra rose to her feet, dusting herself off. Then an idea struck 
her. 

“Let’s take a look at that doorway,” she said, hurrying across the 
room to the door that led into the main stairwell. 

Ingrid and her men had done a good job. Several heavy beams 
were nailed across the door, and a selection of beds, tables, 
bookshelves and chairs were piled against it to reinforce it. Cassandra 
nodded approval, then looked up at the ceiling. As she had recalled, 
the pipes from the cisterns above, designed to stop the tower from 
burning, led across the ceiling at this point to several outlets at the top 
of the wall. She pointed to one of them. It was a lead pipe and could 
be cut and bent easily. 

“Move that pipe so it can flood the door,” she said. “Make a hole in 
the top of the door to accommodate it. If they try to set fire to the 
door, I want to be able to put it out.” 

Her men set to work, cutting the pipe, then making an aperture in 
the top of the doorway so they could direct water out and down the 
door itself. They were none too soon. They had barely finished when 
she heard footsteps outside the door, then the sound of flint and steel 
as the men there struck a flame. Through the narrow gaps in the door, 
she saw an orange light spring up outside, smelled the thick stench of 
oil and pitch. 

“Now!” she called to one of her men, who was standing by the 
drain cock from the cistern to the pipe. He spun the valve and water 
gushed out of the pipe, flooding down the outside of the door. She 
heard men cursing in surprise, then saw the flames go out. She let the 
water run for a few minutes, soaking the door, then turned it off. 

“Keep an eye on them,” she said. “If they try lighting it again, open 
the valve once more.” 

She moved wearily away from the door, found a chair that hadn’t 
been used in the barricade, and slumped onto it, wondering what she 
hadn’t thought of. Thomas, who was her senior man now that Merlon 
was dead, approached her diffidently. He was loath to disturb her, 
particularly with bad news. She noticed him hesitating and smiled 
wearily. 

“What is it, Thomas?” 

He cleared his throat nervously, then spoke. “You'll need to ration 
the food, my lady,” he said. “We left most of our supplies downstairs. 
We’ve barely enough to last us for three or four days up here.” 

She shrugged fatalistically. “Don’t worry about it. We may not last 
more than three days.” A few days ago, when they had held control of 
the stairs, her archers could shoot down into any attackers and hold 


them off with little fear of retaliation. They had no tactical advantage 
here. All they could do now was stave off Dimon’s attempts to force 
his way into their retreat. 

It was a simple arm wrestle, and Dimon seemed to have found men 
who would keep fighting on, no matter how many casualties they took 
in the process. Probably, she thought bitterly, he had promised them 
riches. He could certainly afford to. 

Eventually, they would break down the door into the stairwell. 
They’d plug or divert the water and burn their way in. She looked 
around desperately. They needed a fallback position. She pointed to 
the wall opposite the door. 

“Build another barricade near the wall,” she told Thomas. “We’ll 
fall back there if they break in.” When they break in, she thought to 
herself. But before Thomas could move, a deep voice countermanded 
her order. 

“No, Cass. Defend the door. It’s your best chance.” 

She looked around, startled, to see her father, dressed in his shirt 
and trousers, and carrying his long sword, moving toward her. With a 
stab of guilt, she realized she had forgotten all about him. 

“Dad!” she said in alarm. “You shouldn’t be out of bed.” 

He smiled grimly at her. “I’m fine, Cassandra.” And in truth, when 
she looked at him, he did look better. There was color in his cheeks 
now, and the lost, shadowed look in his eyes was gone. Perhaps the 
challenge of fighting against the invaders had stirred his spirit and 
given him new vigor. His leg was bandaged and he was still limping, 
but he pointed the long sword back toward the door. 

“Stop them there. It’s your best chance. They can only come at you 
two at a time through the doorway and they’ll be in each other’s way 
on the stairs. If you try to fight them back there”—he indicated the 
spot where she had ordered Thomas to build a second redoubt 
—“they’ll be able to come at you from all sides. Hold the door and 
trust that Horace is on his way.” 

She realized he was right. She looked at Thomas, who was 
regarding her inquisitively. She nodded. “Do as the King says, 
Thomas. Get the men ready. We’ll stop them at the door.” She smiled 
sadly at her father and rose from the chair. “And for goodness’ sake, 
will you sit down? You may think you feel better but you’re still not 
healed.” 

Her father returned the smile and sank gratefully onto the chair she 
had vacated, his injured leg held stiffly out before him. 

Thomas shouted his orders, and her men began to form up at the 
door, weapons ready. They’d keep the attackers out for a while, 
Cassandra thought. But she didn’t have enough men to hold them 
back indefinitely. Sooner or later, superior numbers would tell. The 


attackers would sweep them aside and take control of the ninth floor 
—as they done with the floor below. 


On the floor below, Dimon was exultant. They had finally driven 
Cassandra back into her last possible refuge. Now that she was 
fighting at close quarters, and was fighting blind behind the blocked 
doorway, her archers held little threat for his men. Now, he told 
himself, it was only a matter of time before he had her at his mercy. 

He smiled at the thought, then turned as there was a small 
commotion at the door. A soldier was looking wildly around for him, 
his chest heaving with the effort of having run up from the fourth 
floor. From his lack of armor, Dimon recognized him. He hadn’t been 
part of the current attack, but was one of the men from his original 
group. As he watched, the man caught sight of him and hurried 
across. 

“My ... lord!” he said, still panting heavily. “There... are...” He 
stopped, breathless, and Dimon gestured angrily at him. 

“Calm down. Get your breath. There are what?” 

“Men, my lord. Soldiers. Sir Horace and his men. They’re at the 
gate.” 
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Dimon went down the stairs at a run. 

He reached the fourth floor, then made his way out through the 
ironbound door onto the battlements overlooking the massive castle 
gate. His heart sank as he saw the body of mounted men drawn up on 
the parkland facing the drawbridge. Behind them, two ranks of 
archers stood ready, although they were currently out of bowshot. 
Another group of about twenty men were formed up loosely beside 
the archers. He saw the huge, multicolored round shields and horned 
helmets and cursed quietly. Skandians, he thought, wondering vaguely 
where Horace had found them. 

“They must be the Heron’s crew,” he muttered to himself, although 
there seemed to be more of them than he had seen when they had 
arrived at the castle several weeks before. 

The soldier who had alerted him to the newcomers’ presence 
looked at him curiously. “What’s that, my lord?” 

Dimon angrily dismissed his question. He was counting the enemy. 
There seemed to be about sixty of them—a few more than he had in 
his own force, counting the losses they had sustained during the 
engagements with Cassandra. But at least the enemy were outside the 
immense walls of the castle, and he was safe inside. 

Sitting on his battlehorse a little ahead of the troopers was an 
unmistakable figure. Tall, broad shouldered and with his distinctive 
round buckler slung over his left shoulder, Horace was easy to 
recognize, even if he hadn’t been accompanied by a rider bearing his 
standard—the green oakleaf. 

Dimon looked to his left. One of his men was leaning on the 
battlements, a crossbow propped against the wall beside him. 

“Can you reach him with a shot?” he asked. 

But the man shook his head. “He’s no fool, my lord. He’s out of 
range. Besides, if I try to shoot, I’ll draw twenty or so arrows from 
those archers of his. They outrange me—and they rarely miss.” 

And that, thought Dimon, was probably the real reason for his 
reluctance to shoot at Horace. Coward, he thought, scowling at the 
man, who steadfastly ignored his contemptuous look. 

As Dimon turned his attention back to the force outside the gate, 


he saw Horace bring the buckler round to his front and urge his horse 
closer to the walls. There would be no chance of shooting him now, 
Dimon thought. Horace had the reflexes of a cat, and he’d stop any 
crossbow bolt before it could hit him. 

The tall knight stood in his stirrups and held his cupped right hand 
to his mouth. 

“Dimon!” he shouted, his voice carrying clearly to the battlements. 
“Show yourself, you treacherous snake!” 

Dimon started in surprise as he heard his name called. How did 
Horace know that he was in command of the rebels? He hesitated to 
answer. 

“Dimon! Show yourself!” Horace called again, his voice echoing off 
the granite castle walls. 

Dimon shrugged mentally. There was no point in pretending that 
he wasn’t here. Horace obviously knew what had happened. There 
was a stone step beside the battlements, and he stepped up onto it and 
shouted back. 

“Horace! Here I am!” 

He saw Horace’s head move slightly as he scanned the walls, then 
stop as he recognized the figure high above him. 

“Open the gates and lay down your weapons,” Horace called. 

Dimon laughed. “Do you think Pm mad? There’s no way on earth 
that I’m letting you and your men inside these walls.” 

“Pll give you one chance to surrender. And then—” 

Dimon shook his head and cut him off. “And then what? You’ll 
storm these walls with sixty men? I’ll be delighted to see you try. Now 
I'll give you one chance: Ride away and give us free passage to the 
coast.” 

“Or what?” Horace demanded. 

“Or I'll burn out your wife and her men in the south tower. Her life 
is in your hands, Horace. Don’t put it at risk.” 

Horace laughed, but there was a hollow sound to it. He pointed to 
the tower. “You'll burn her out, will you? Looks as if she’s put your 
fire out.” 

Dimon craned around to look at the south tower. The thick clouds 
of black smoke pouring from the windows on the eighth floor had 
lessened and had turned white as Cassandra allowed water from the 
cisterns to flood down, turning the smoke to steam. As he watched, 
even the white steam diminished to a series of small wisps. He cursed 
to himself. 

“Now I’m warning you and your men,” Horace continued. “If you 
harm one hair on Cassandra’s head, there will be no mercy. I will kill 
every one of you.” 

Even at a distance, the grim sincerity in his voice was obvious. 


Dimon felt a momentary frisson of fear. Horace was not an enemy to 
take lightly. He was a highly skilled and dangerous warrior—the 
champion knight of Araluen. Dimon began to wonder whether he 
could somehow use Cassandra’s life as a bargaining chip to allow his 
escape. Horace’s next words cut across the thought. 

“And here’s something else. Any of your men who surrender now 
will be given free passage. They’ll get a head start of eight hours to go 
in any direction they choose. I give my word that they won’t be 
pursued in that time.” 

“Can they keep their weapons?” Dimon asked. Another thought 
was forming. He might somehow be able to disguise himself and leave 
with those of his men who chose to surrender. 

“Are you joking?” Horace replied. “They will be disarmed and we'll 
take a close look at every one of them—just in case you had the idea 
of sneaking out with them.” 

Dimon’s heart sank further at the words. He was not going to trick 
his way out of the castle, he thought. 

But then, Horace and his men were going to have a hard time 
getting in. Maybe some kind of compromise would be possible in the 
coming days as he continued to hold them off. The longer the 
stalemate went on, with Horace unable to force his way in, the more 
likely Horace would be to see reason. 

“That sounds like a worthwhile offer,” said a voice close behind 
Dimon. The words were spoken in a conversational tone, not shouted 
to Horace. Dimon turned angrily and saw eight or nine men who had 
followed him down from the tower—the mercenaries he had 
contracted to force Cassandra to surrender. 

He rounded on them in fury. “What are you doing here?” he 
demanded. Suddenly, he understood why the fire on the upper floors 
had gone out. These men had abandoned their attack when he had 
rushed down the stairs to the battlements. 

The man who had spoken was uncowed by his anger. “We wanted 
to see what we were up against,” he said. “We didn’t sign up to fight 
Sir Horace and his men. You said we just had to capture a woman and 
a few of her soldiers. Now we’re looking at troopers and archers. And 
there are Skandians there as well. We’re not fighting them.” 

The men around him nodded and muttered agreement. 

“So you're afraid to face Horace, are you?” Dimon sneered. 

Again, the man showed no reaction to his manner. “Any sane man 
would be. As I said, we didn’t agree to fight him.” 

“Have you noticed that he’s outside the walls—and you’re inside?” 
Dimon continued sarcastically. “There’s no way he can get in.” 

“And there’s no way we can get out while he’s there. I don’t plan to 
be caught like a rat in a trap. He’s offering us a way out and I’m 


thinking of taking it.” 

Dimon drew his sword and took a step toward the surly group. But 
the sound of half a dozen swords being drawn echoed around the 
battlements as the men closed up around their spokesman. Dimon 
stopped and lowered his own sword. He tried not to let his 
desperation show. This willingness to surrender might spread to the 
rest of his force if he continued to argue with this group. 

“Pay us our five thousand royals and we'll be on our way,” said 
another of the turncoats. 

Dimon laughed bitterly. “Pay you? For what? I hired you to bring 
Cassandra down from that tower. So far, you haven’t managed to do 
it. ’m not paying you a lead penny!” 

The man shrugged. He hadn’t really expected Dimon to hand over 
any payment, but it had been worth a try. “Then we’ll leave anyway,” 
he said, and his companions mumbled agreement. 

Dimon capitulated. It would be better to be rid of them quickly, 
before the rot could spread. He slammed his sword back into its 
scabbard. 

“All right. Tuck your tails between your legs and run,” he said. 
“And good riddance. But take another look: There’s a Ranger out 
there. Wherever you run to, he’ll track you down. All Horace is 
promising is an eight-hour start.” 

“That sounds good enough to us,” said the original spokesman. He 
stepped up to the battlements and shouted to the figure below. 

“Sir Horace! Ten of us are coming out!” Then, gesturing to his 
companions to follow, he led the way to the stairs leading down into 
the courtyard. Dimon followed them for a few paces and called to the 
men below. 

“Let those traitors go!” he said. 

The guard in the courtyard reluctantly opened a small wicket gate 
beside the main gate, and shoved a narrow plank bridge across the 
moat. The ten deserters made their way across it, tossing their 
weapons to the grass as they reached the far side. Then the plank 
bridge was withdrawn and the wicket gate was slammed shut and 
barred. 

Dimon watched as the small group were searched and closely 
inspected by the Ranger. Then they were stripped of their armor and 
boots and shoved on their way, heading for the coast. 


In the tower, Cassandra was puzzled by the sudden cessation of the 
attack on the door. She stepped closer to the barricade and tilted her 
head, trying to hear what was going on. There was a concerted rush of 


feet on the stairs, then silence fell. She frowned at her father. 

“What do you think is going on?” she asked. 

Then Ingrid called to her from the door leading out onto the 
balcony. “My lady! Come and see! It’s Sir Horace! He’s back!” 

Cassandra dashed out the door to the balcony. She hurried to the 
wall and leaned out so she could see the parkland beyond the main 
gates. Sure enough, there was a body of men gathered there, in neat 
ranks. Archers and troopers, she saw. She smiled as she recognized a 
third group—Skandians. 

And several paces ahead of them, accompanied by his standard 
bearer, was Horace, sitting astride his battlehorse, his armor gleaming 
in the sunlight. She laughed out loud. She had never seen a more 
welcome sight in her life. Sensing someone moving beside her, she 
turned to see her father. 

“It’s Horace,” she said, pointing. “Now Dimon will have something 
to think about.” 

Her father shrugged. “Horace still has to get inside the walls,” he 
said. “And nobody’s managed that in the last hundred years.” 

“He’ll manage it,” she replied confidently. “He’s got Maddie to help 
him get in.” 

Quickly, she told him of the plan she had discussed with Maddie, 
for the girl Ranger to lead a party through the secret passages to the 
gatehouse and let the drawbridge down. 

He smiled as she told him. “So she found the secret tunnels, did 
she? Good for her.” 

Involuntarily, they both leaned out to peer down the hill to the 
small clump of trees and bushes that concealed the tunnel entrance. 
There was no sign of movement there. A thought struck her—a way to 
let Horace and Maddie know that all was well in the south tower. She 
called to Ingrid, who hurried to her side. 

“Go and bring down my flag,” she said. “Then send it up again, 
right side up.” 

“Yes, my lady,” Ingrid said, a broad smile on her face. She hurried 
away to do Cassandra’s bidding. 

“Now we'll just sit tight until Maddie lets down the bridge,” 
Cassandra said to her father. “Then we’ll go down and join the party. 
I’ve got a few things to say to Dimon.” 
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Maddie led the Herons southward in a long arc, remaining inside the 
trees and out of sight until they reached the small clearing where she 
had kept Bumper. From time to time, she would halt the sea wolves 
and creep to the edge of the tree line, concealed by her cloak, to spy 
out events at the castle. 

She nodded to herself, satisfied that her father was keeping the Red 
Foxes’ attention away from the cleared ground below the castle, and 
the small copse where the entrance to the tunnel was concealed. She 
and her group would have to cross that open ground to reach the 
tunnel and she didn’t want anyone in the castle to see them when they 
did. 

Eventually, they reached a point in the trees below the castle, and 
she paused, surveying the terrain once more. She sensed something 
was different in the south tower. She looked closely at it. The dark 
smoke had ceased billowing from the windows and arrow slits. Now, 
only a few wisps of steam remained. 

“Well done, Mum,” she said quietly. She realized that her mother 
must have flooded the fire set by Dimon and his men with water from 
the roof cisterns. She could see heads moving above the balcony wall 
on the ninth floor, but it was too far to recognize individuals. Then 
her heart leapt as she noticed the flag, now flying upright. It was 
obviously a signal to her and to Horace that all was well on the ninth 
floor of the tower. 

She moved back inside the cover of the trees and approached Hal. 
“Are you all set?” she asked. 

He nodded, then indicated the waiting members of his 
brotherband. He and Stefan were carrying torches they had prepared 
on board the Heron—rags tied round lengths of wood and soaked with 
pitch to keep them burning for at least half an hour. 

“Should we light these now?” 

She shook her head. “Wait till we’re at the tunnel mouth. If we 
start up the hill with burning torches, we could be noticed. In fact,” 
she said, glancing around and studying the clear ground, “we might 
move a little farther west and angle up the hill to the tunnel. That'll 
put the south tower between us and the men on the walls.” 


“Good idea,” said Hal. Then he turned to his men. “Right, let’s get 
moving.” 

Maddie led them a hundred meters to the west, until she judged 
that the bulk of the south tower would provide them with adequate 
cover from observers on the wall. As they crouched ready inside the 
tree line, she spoke to them softly. 

“Stay low and move slowly. Rapid movement attracts the eye. 
Make sure you have nothing on you that might catch the sun’s rays 
and send a reflection up the hill.” 

She waited while the men checked one another’s clothing and 
equipment, ensuring that no metal was left bared. They had elected 
not to bring their shields with them, reasoning that they would be too 
bulky in the narrow confines of the tunnel. She was glad to see that 
they didn’t wear the traditional Skandian horned helmets. Instead, 
they all wore knitted watch caps, with a small heron symbol on the 
front. Their clothing was dull-colored—leather and sheepskin for the 
most part—and that would help them move up the hill without being 
seen. She nodded to the first group. Stig, Thorn, Jesper and Edvin 
were ready to move out. 

“Remember,” she said once more, “low and slow. Use the long 
grass as much as you can, and don’t bunch up. Go.” 

Thorn led the group out. Stig waited until the one-armed sea wolf 
had gone ten meters, then followed. Edvin and Jesper left similar 
gaps. She watched them move furtively up the hill, crouching to use 
the cover of the long grass as much as possible, and angling across the 
slope to reach the small copse of trees. As Edvin crept in among the 
small bunch of trees, she signaled for the next group to move out. 

Ulf and Wulf, the identical twins, went next, with Ulf leading 
Ingvar, holding him firmly by the wrist. The big sailor’s eyesight was 
poor in the late-afternoon light, and Ulf was able to warn him 
whenever they reached rough patches in the ground. The head of 
Ingvar’s long weapon was wrapped in a piece of canvas, so that it 
wouldn’t catch the light and cause reflections. She saw Ingvar stumble 
once on a rough piece of ground, but Ulf’s secure grip saved him from 
falling. The two brothers waited until Ingvar had regained his balance 
and composure, then set off again, with Wulf dropping back to trail 
behind them. 

They moved more slowly than the first group, but they eventually 
reached the sanctuary of the trees with no sign that they had been 
spotted from the castle walls. Not that that was conclusive, Maddie 
thought. They might have been seen without the defenders raising the 
alarm or shouting. Then she shrugged. If they were seen, there was 
little Dimon could do about them. He had no idea about the concealed 
tunnel entrance, or about the tunnel itself. As far as he would know, 


they were hidden in the small clump of trees and bushes and well 
away from the castle walls. 

“Are we going?” Hal asked beside her. 

She realized she had been delaying while she considered the 
situation. She roused herself with a jerk and nodded. “Let’s go,” she 
said. “Follow me.” 

She glided out into the open ground, with Hal and Stefan behind 
her, trying to mimic her movements and rhythm as closely as they 
could. She kept her cowl up so that she was able to keep an eye on the 
castle as she went, without exposing the pale oval of her face to 
potential watchers. Once again, there was no indication that they had 
been seen. A few minutes later, she guided her companions into the 
shelter of the small clump of trees. It was now quite crowded in the 
little clearing, with ten of them crammed together. 

Hal looked around curiously. “Where’s this tunnel?” 

She moved to pull the screening bushes to one side, exposing the 
dark hole of the entrance. The men with torches began to reach for 
their flints and steels but she stopped them. 

“Wait till you’re inside the entrance before you light the torches,” 
she said. “Even in daylight, they might see the flash of flint and steel 
from the castle.” 

Hal and Stefan nodded their understanding. A struck flint created a 
brief but brilliant flash of light, and it could well be seen if someone 
was looking in the right direction. 

She moved into the tunnel entrance and found the lantern she had 
left there when she had come this way, days before. There was still 
plenty of oil in its reservoir, and she raised the glass, exposing the 
wick. She nodded to Hal, beckoning him forward into the dark recess. 

“Give me a light for this, please,” she said. 

Hal quickly struck sparks from his flint into a small pile of tinder, 
then blew on it to raise a tiny flame. Maddie found a small dry stick 
and put it into the flame to get it burning. Then she transferred it to 
the oil-soaked wick of her lantern. The light sprang up immediately, 
intensifying as she closed the glass. She held it up while Hal set his 
torch aflame, then Stefan’s. 

The yellow light flared, but it only seemed to accentuate the 
darkness of the tunnel, stretching away from them toward the castle. 

“PI lead,” she told Hal. “You bring up the rear.” 

Hal nodded and moved aside to let the others past. Stig came first, 
then Thorn, looking nervously about him. 

“We’re going in here?” he said doubtfully. 

Stig looked at him in surprise. Thorn was fearless in battle. It had 
never occurred to Stig that he might be nervous in confined spaces. 
The tall first mate found the tunnel’s confines unpleasant, but nothing 


that he couldn’t handle. 

“Are you all right, Thorn?” he asked. 

Thorn made a nervous gesture with the hook on his right arm. “Pm 
fine,” he said. “I’m fine.” But his voice belied the words. It was 
pitched a little higher than normal. 

More Herons tried to enter the tunnel behind Thorn, but he wasn’t 
moving. They all looked at him. 

“I can hardly see my hand in front of my face,” Thorn said 
nervously, peering around in the darkness. 

Ingvar, behind him, grinned easily. “Welcome to my world,” he 
said. “That’s normal for me.” He realized that his spectacles— 
tortoiseshell lenses pierced by tiny holes to help him focus—would be 
virtually useless in the darkness. He took them off and put them away 
in a pocket. Peering around owlishly, he realized that, even though his 
vision was blurry, he could see the light of the torches and the dark 
shapes of his companions. “Let’s go,” he said. 

But still Thorn hesitated. 

“Its just a little tunnel, Thorn,” Jesper said, the amusement 
obvious in his voice. “Nothing to be frightened of. No boogermen in 
here.” 

“Shut up, Jesper,” Thorn said, his voice tight. 

Jesper opened his mouth for another sally. It was rare that he felt 
superior to Thorn in any way, and the opportunity to crow about it 
was almost irresistible. 

“Yes. Shut up, Jesper,” Hal said. His voice wasn’t tight. It was firm 
and grim. Jesper heard the underlying threat and closed his mouth. 

“Just let’s get going,” Thorn said. 

Maddie caught his gaze and nodded reassuringly. “It'll only be a 
few minutes, Thorn,” she said. “And we’ve got plenty of light.” 

“Okay. Okay. It’s going to be fine,” Thorn said, speaking rapidly. 
“Let’s get going, shall we?” 

Maddie decided there was no point in trying to reassure him any 
further. Best to get the ordeal over with, she thought. She knew that 
some people had an inordinate, unreasoning fear of dark, confined 
spaces, and the tunnel definitely fit that description. She held her 
lantern high and set off, walking slowly so that the men behind her 
could keep their footing on the uneven ground. 

The lantern and the torches threw an irregular, flickering light over 
the rough clay walls and roof of the tunnel as it embraced them. 
Behind her, she could hear the shuffle of sealskin boots on the ground 
as the Herons followed in her footsteps. Occasionally, one of them 
would grunt as he brushed against the cold, clammy walls. They were 
all bigger than her, and there was less room for them. Something to be 
said for being small, she thought, grinning to herself. 


She became aware of another sound, a constant, harsh, sighing 
noise. She realized it was Thorn’s heavy breathing as he strove to keep 
his panic in check. 

“Are we nearly there?” he asked, his voice a hoarse whisper. 

She turned to look back at him, smiling encouragement. “Not far 
now. We'll be under the moat in a minute or so.” 

“Under the moat,” he groaned. “Did you have to tell me that?” 

“Hope the roof doesn’t collapse while we’re there.” That was Jesper 
again, Maddie realized. She wondered if he ever knew when to keep 
his mouth shut. 

Thorn’s heavy breathing came faster and faster at the thought of 
the tons of wet clay and water that would be above them. Then, as 
they started forward once more, moving down toward the moat, he let 
out a startled cry. 

Maddie stopped and turned to him again. “What’s up?” 

His eyes were wide in the yellow light of her lantern. He had his 
hand up above his head, feeling the empty air above it. 

“Something touched me,” he said, his voice shaking. “Something 
touched my hair.” 

“It was probably a root,” she told him. “They hang down through 
the top of the tunnel. They scared the devil out of me first time I came 
through here. But you get used to them.” 

“I don’t plan on getting used to them,” Thorn replied. “I plan on 
getting out of here as soon as possible.” 

She led on and they followed. She sensed that they were under the 
moat and called back softly. “We may get a little water dripping down 
here and there. But it’s quite normal and nothing to worry about.” 

“So you say. I just .. . Nyaaaah!” Thorn’s statement was cut off by 
his cry of alarm. Once again, he was feeling the empty air above his 
head, brushing his hand back and forward as if to ward something off. 

“That was you, Jesper.” Stig’s warning voice came out of the dim 
recesses behind them. “If you do it again, Ill break your arm.” 

Jesper sniggered. It was as well that, in the darkness, he couldn’t 
see Thorn’s malevolent glare. 

Hal’s voice came from the rear of the party. “Cut it out, Jesper,” he 
said. “Or you'll be baling out the ship all the way back to Hallasholm.” 
Jesper could tell when his skirl was serious. And he was serious 
now. He mumbled to himself about people not being able to take a 

joke. But he didn’t bother Thorn again as they continued. 

A few minutes later, they emerged into the concealed room at the 
end of the tunnel. The room was small and they were crowded 
together, but already Maddie could see color returning to Thorn’s pale 
face. 

He returned her gaze apologetically. “Sorry about that.” 


She shrugged. “No matter,” she told him. 

But Stig was puzzled. “I don’t get it, Thorn. You’ve never been 
worried about small spaces before. You go belowdecks on the ship 
without any problem.” 

“That’s different. That’s not underground. I don’t like the feeling of 
being underground.” 

Jesper opened his mouth to comment, then wisely changed his 
mind and closed it. Maddie heard sounds coming from the cellar 
beside the small secret room where they waited. She held up a hand 
for silence and pressed her ear against the door. Voices, she realized. 
Listening carefully, she could just make out their words. 

“... Stay down here while Horace attacks. We’ll be caught like 
rats.” 

“Would you rather go up and tell Sir Dimon we’ve decided not to 
stay here? Someone’s got to guard these prisoners, after all.” 

“Why? They’re locked in their cells and not going anywhere. We’re 
not really needed here.” 

Thorn had pushed forward to stand beside Maddie, his ear close to 
the door as well. He frowned in concentration, then looked up at her. 
Two of them? He mouthed the words, making no sound. 

Maddie nodded. 

Thorn beckoned Stig forward and pointed to the wall, again 
mouthing his words, reinforcing the meaning with hand signals. Two 
men. You take the one on the left. Me the right. 

Stig nodded his understanding, loosening his battleax from the iron 
loop on his belt that held it in place and removing the canvas that 
covered the metal blade. Thorn was already unstrapping the hinged 
hook that took the place of his right hand and forearm, and taking his 
club hand from a sack strapped to his back. Quickly, he slipped the 
stump of his arm into the leather socket, then pulled the straps tight 
with his left hand and his teeth. He moved his arm back and forth, 
testing that the club was securely in place, then gestured to Maddie, 
pointing to the door. 

She moved to the spring-loaded door lock, but he held up his left 
hand to stop her, then turned to the other Herons, again mouthing and 
miming his words. Just two of us. The rest stay here. 

The Herons nodded. Thorn and Stig would be more than capable of 
dealing with the two guards. And if they all barged into the cellar at 
once, they’d get in one another’s way. Satisfied that they had got the 
message, Thorn nodded to Maddie once more. As she reached for the 
door release, she took a moment to marvel over the rapid change in 
Thorn’s manner. He had been nervous and uncertain in the tunnel. 
Now he was confident and back in control. She had a feeling that the 
guards on the other side of the door would pay dearly for Thorn’s 


former nervousness. 
She pushed on the door lock, and the door into the cellar sprang 
open. 
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“Sir Horace,” said the leader of the cavalry troop, “there’s someone 
waving from the south tower balcony.” 

Horace looked up to the tower. Sure enough, someone was waving 
a towel or a pillowslip from the balcony that ran around it. He 
thought it might be Cassandra but couldn’t be sure. He stood in his 
stirrups, drew his sword and held it over his head. Then he twisted the 
blade back and forth to catch the sun, creating a series of flashes to 
acknowledge that he had seen the signal. 

“I imagine they’ll move down the stairs once we start through the 
gate,” he said. Then, satisfied that the signaler on the balcony had 
seen his reply, he re-sheathed his sword and settled back in the saddle. 

Gilan moved Blaze up beside Horace’s battlehorse. The Ranger had 
been off to the left, watching the hill below them. 

“I thought I saw men moving up the hill toward that grove of trees 
Maddie pointed out,” he said quietly. 

Horace nodded. “So she’s in position. How long did she say it 
would take them to get through the tunnel?” 

He knew the answer but he was reviewing the timing for the 
coming events in his mind. 

“Ten to fifteen minutes,” Gilan told him. 

Horace chewed his lip thoughtfully and glanced at the sun, sinking 
lower in the western sky. Already the shadows of the trees on that side 
were stretching across the grassy hillside toward them. He estimated 
that there were two hours of daylight left. More than enough time to 
get the job done, he thought. He gestured to the cavalry leader. 

“We’ll start to move forward. Archers,” he added, turning in his 
saddle to address the men on foot, “keep an eye on the battlements. 
They’ve got crossbows up there. Anyone looks like shooting at us, pick 
them off immediately.” 

There was a low growl of assent from the bowmen. 

Horace glanced left and right, making sure his men were ready, 
raised his right hand, then lowered it forward. The mixed force moved 
together with a jingle of harness and equipment. On his right, the 
Skandians from Wolfbiter stepped out as well. They were in no fixed 
formation. They strode toward the castle with their weapons in their 


hands and their shields ready. 

They had gone fifteen meters when a crossbow bolt whizzed past 
Horace, missing him by several meters. Instantly, he heard the rapid 
slapping sound of several bows releasing, and the whimper of arrows 
fleeting toward the walls. A moment later, there was a cry of pain, 
and he saw a man fall back from the battlements, his crossbow 
dropping from his hands and falling to the moat far below. Another 
bow released and a second crossbowman dropped back into cover just 
in time. Inadvertently, as he jerked back, he hit the release trigger on 
his crossbow and his shot arced high and wide of the approaching 
men. Horace saw Gilan riding with an arrow nocked to his massive 
longbow, his eyes narrowed as he scanned the battlements. Horace 
looked to see if Dimon were visible, but the Red Fox leader was 
staying out of sight. With an archer of Gilan’s expertise seeking him 
out, it was a wise decision, Horace thought. 

“Far enough,” he said, raising his hand in the signal to halt. They 
were close enough now to waste no time when the drawbridge came 
down. “Shields up,” he added and heard the clatter as the troopers 
brought their shields around to their front to protect them from 
further crossbow bolts. The archers had no shields, but they moved 
quickly to take up position behind the halted cavalry, where the 
armored men and horses would protect them from shooters on the 
walls, while still enabling them to shoot in return. 

“Don’t forget your own shield,” Gilan said quietly beside him. 

Horace belatedly let his buckler slip around to the front. He 
glanced at his companion. “What about you?” 

Gilan shrugged. “T’ll stay behind you and that massive beast you’re 
sitting on.” 

Horace gave him a pained look. “That’s no way to talk about a 
thoroughbred battlehorse.” 

Gilan sniffed disdainfully. “Thoroughbred ox, more like it,” he said. 
Stamper and Blaze didn’t seem to share their riders’ sniping. The two 
horses whinnied at each other in a companionable way. Behind them, 
two archers released another pair of arrows at figures on the 
battlements. There was a further cry of pain. 

“Your men are doing well,” Horace remarked. 

Gilan glanced back at them before replying. “They were the pick of 
the bunch,” he said. “They’re all expert shots.” 

He was still speaking when he suddenly raised his bow, drew and 
released. The arrow hissed away, and five seconds later there was 
another yell of pain from the defenders on the wall. 

Horace grinned at him. “You’re not so bad yourself.” 

“Just keeping them up to the mark,” Gilan said. He fidgeted with 
his reins for a few seconds, then glanced down the hill to the copse of 


trees. “Wonder what’s keeping Maddie?” he said. “She should be 
through the tunnel by now.” 

“Be patient,” Horace told him. “Nothing ever goes to time in a 
battle.” 

“Be nice if it did, just this once,” Gilan grumbled in reply. 


In the south tower, Cassandra’s men had opened the door to the stairs 
and moved down to the eighth level. Seeing none of Dimon’s men 
present, they replaced the section of stairs that they had removed 
when they first sought shelter in the tower. Now, fully armed, they 
stood ready to make their way down to the lower levels. 

On the ninth floor, Cassandra called to Ingrid, who was keeping 
watch from the terrace. “Any sign, Ingrid?” 

“No, my lady,” the girl replied. “Sir Horace and his men have 
moved closer to the gate, but there’s no sign of Maddie and her 
Skandians yet.” 

“Don’t get edgy,” Duncan told Cassandra. “Nothing ever goes to 
time in a battle.” Unknowingly, he repeated Horace’s phrase to Gilan. 

Cassandra looked at him, noting the long sword in his hand. 
“Where do you think you’re going?” 

‘Tm coming with you,” he said. The tone in his voice brooked no 
argument, so she decided not to waste any time with it but to accept 
the inevitable. 

“All right,” she said. “But stay back behind the men. You’re not 
fully fit yet.” 

Duncan nodded agreement. He wanted to be in at the end of this 
battle, but he realized he couldn’t play an active part. He was realist 
enough to know that, if he did, he could well be putting his own men 
at risk as they protected him. He’d have to be content to observe, and 
to advise Cassandra if necessary. 

They started down the winding stairs. Cassandra placed three of 
her troopers in the lead, armed with long spears. Three archers 
followed them, then Ingrid with four troopers ranged around them. 
The remainder of her men followed, also in threes, with Duncan in the 
center, screened by a wall of bodies and armor. 

“Take it slowly,” she cautioned the men in the lead. “We don’t 
want any unpleasant surprises.” She glanced quickly at Thomas, who 
was in the lead rank of archers. “We'll stop at the sixth floor, unless 
we run into any resistance. I can check the main gate from there.” 

Thomas nodded. They had to tread a fine line. They needed to be 
ready to join in the fight as soon as the drawbridge was down, leaving 
the stairway at the fourth level and moving across to the keep. But if 


they moved too early, they could be isolated by Dimon’s men. 

A few floors later, Thomas called a quiet command to the leading 
three troopers. They stopped in place, their shields up and their spears 
ready. There was no sign of any opposition. He turned to Cassandra 
and jerked his thumb at the door beside them. “We’re at the sixth 
floor, my lady,” he said. 

Cassandra licked her lips nervously and moved toward the door, 
turning the iron loop that activated the latch. The door was unbarred 
and the latch lifted easily. She pushed the door open a meter or so and 
peered around. There was nobody visible. A corridor led away to left 
and right, with doors visible on either side. This floor was used for 
accommodation, she knew. Those doors would lead to bedrooms, and 
they would have windows overlooking the courtyard and the main 
gate. 

Quietly, she drew her katana with a muted shring of steel on wood 
and leather. She opened the door farther and stepped into the 
corridor. 

“Wait, my lady,” Thomas said. He gestured for a trooper to go with 
her, and followed her himself. The three of them crossed quietly to the 
nearest door. Holding her sword ready, Cassandra reached for the 
door handle and turned it. 

This door was unlocked as well. The well-oiled latch lifted and the 
door swung into the room. Cassandra stepped quickly through the 
doorway, sword pointing left and right, ready for danger. There was 
nobody present, and she moved farther in, making room for her two 
guards to join her. 

Assuring herself that there was nobody lurking in ambush in the 
corners or behind the floor-length drapes, she walked quickly to the 
window and heaved the heavy curtains open. 

From this lower level, Horace and his men were hidden from her 
sight by the walls, but she could see through the courtyard gateway 
that the drawbridge was still up and no attack had begun so far. 
Dimon’s men lined the battlements, all peering outward at the 
attacking force. But there was no outcry, no sound of weapons 
clashing against one another. 

She turned to Thomas. “We’ll wait on this floor until the fighting 
starts,” she said. “Then we’ll go down those stairs and join in. Tell the 
men that Dimon is mine. Nobody else is to touch him.” 

Thomas regarded her curiously for a several seconds. She was small 
and slim, although he knew she was well muscled and skilled in the 
use of the katana. He decided that he wouldn’t like to be in Dimon’s 
shoes when she caught up with him. 

“T’ll spread the word,” he said. 
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Thorn and Stig erupted into the cellar as the door sprang open. The 
two guards who were stationed there looked up and cried out in 
alarm. They had no idea where the two Skandians had come from. 
The door was carefully disguised and blended into the stone walls of 
the cellar. Now, without warning, a gap had opened and two yelling 
sea wolves burst into the cellar, their weapons drawn. 

Thorn’s man was closer and he struggled to draw his sword. But in 
his haste, he caught the crosspiece in the loose loop of his belt and 
only managed to have it halfway out of its scabbard before Thorn was 
upon him. 

The Skandian battlemaster swung his massive club in a 
backhanded swipe, catching the guard in the left ribs and cracking 
three of them. The force of the blow hurled the guard backward, and 
he crashed into the unyielding stone wall behind him. His eyes glazed 
briefly, then he slid down the wall and lay crumpled on the floor at its 
foot, unconscious. 

The second man had a little more time to gather his wits. He was 
armed with a spear and he lunged now at the terrifying one-armed 
man who had just dispatched his companion. But Thorn had the 
reflexes of a cat and was carrying his saxe in his left hand. He deftly 
trapped the spearpoint with the big knife’s blade and twisted it 
downward so the iron head rang against the stone floor, striking 
sparks. The result was that the second sentry was effectively disarmed. 
Stig, reluctant to use his battleax against an unprotected man, 
changed his tactics and leapt high in the air, right leg bent at the knee 
and drawn back for a flying kick. 

It caught the guard in the solar plexus, and the air was smashed 
out of his lungs with an explosive WHOOF! He, too, was catapulted 
across the room to slam against the stone wall behind him. Any breath 
he might have had remaining was driven out of his lungs by the 
impact. Like his companion, he slid unconscious to the cold stone 
floor of the cellar. 

Thorn regarded the two inert bodies with a satisfied smile. “All 
clear,” he called to the waiting group in the secret room. 

Hal and Maddie emerged into the cellar, looking around curiously, 


then seeing the two figures slumped against the far wall. The rest of 
the crew followed them, fanning out through the cellar. Hal stirred 
one of the guards with the toe of his boot. There was no reaction. 

“Nice work,” he said quietly. 

A querulous voice sounded from one of the cells close to the door. 
“Who’s that? Is someone there?” 

Maddie recognized the voice of Timothy, one of her mother’s 
senior retainers. Timothy was no warrior. He was in charge of the 
castle dining room whenever Cassandra had important guests. She 
stepped to the door of the cell, pulled the bolt free of its hasp and 
shoved the door open. Timothy, white-haired and thin, emerged, 
blinking in the extra light. 

“Princess Madelyn!” he exclaimed in surprise, puzzled by her 
appearance. She was dressed in a camouflaged Ranger cloak, woolen 
breeches and a leather jerkin and was carrying a recurve bow that was 
nearly as tall as she was. “What are you doing? What’s going on?” 

Maddie smiled reassuringly at him. “We’re taking back the castle, 
Timothy,” she told him. Then, looking around the cellar, she asked: 
“How many of you are down here?” 

“Seven or eight of us. It’s hard to be sure. They brought some in 
after I was locked up.” 

Maddie gestured to Stefan and Edvin, who were peering around the 
cellar. “Can you let the others out of their cells, please?” 

The two Skandians began to unlock the doors and push them open. 
Gradually, the imprisoned castle staff—five men and three women— 
emerged into the cellar, looking around fearfully as they saw the 
armed and ferocious-looking Skandian warriors gathered there, then 
staring in surprise at the crumpled bodies of the two guards. 

“It’s all right,” Maddie said quickly. “These are my friends. You’re 
quite safe.” 

The prisoners huddled together, matching Timothy’s puzzled 
expression as they recognized Maddie. None of them had ever seen 
her dressed this way. They were used to seeing her in fine gowns and 
dresses. This leather- and wool-clad young woman, armed with a bow 
and two knives at her belt, was something outside their experience. 

“She looks like a Ranger,” one of them whispered to his neighbor. 

Maddie heard the exchange and smiled. “That’s what I am,” she 
said, and there was a buzz of surprise from the group. They were all 
house servants, she saw, stewards and maids and waiters. They 
definitely weren’t warriors. 

“Perhaps you’d better wait here until we’ve got rid of Dimon,” she 
told them. 

But Timothy scowled at the name. “Pd like to help,” he said, and 
several others voiced their agreement. 


Maddie shook her head. “You’re not armed and you’re not trained 
for battle,” she told them. “With the best will in the world, you’d get 
in our way. These men”—she indicated the Herons—“won’t have time 
to look after you. They could be hurt trying to protect you.” 

Timothy looked about to protest, but Hal stepped forward and laid 
a hand on his forearm. 

“I appreciate the offer, Timothy, but we’re trained to fight as a 
team, and it could be dangerous for all of us if you come with us.” 

Reluctantly, Timothy accepted the good sense of it. He looked 
around and caught sight of Thorn, and the massive club on his arm. 
He took a pace toward the white-haired Skandian, recognizing a 
champion warrior when he saw one. 

“You,” he said. “What’s your name?” 

Thorn appraised the elderly servant. He admired the man’s 
courage. He knew Timothy would be willing to fight against Dimon’s 
men, given the chance. He also knew that he would probably die if he 
did. 

“Tm called Thorn,” he said quietly. 

Timothy stepped closer, leaning forward to place his face only a 
meter or so from Thorn’s. “Well, Thorn, when you catch up with that 
traitor Dimon, I’d like you to give him a wallop from me with that big 
club of yours.” 

Thorn’s face split in a wolf-like grin. “Pll be happy to oblige, 
Timothy. And I might give him an extra one from me,” he assured the 
elderly servant. 

But Maddie interjected, smiling. “I think my mum might have 
other ideas about that,” she said. “She wants Dimon for herself.” 

Hal nodded several times. He’d heard stories about Cassandra’s 
fighting prowess. “I wouldn’t care to be Dimon if she cuts loose with 
that sling of hers,” he said. 

Maddie shook her head. “She won’t be using a sling. She’s been 
training with the Nihon-Jan katana. She plans to slice him up into 
little pieces.” 

“And I’ll wager she’ll do it too,” Hal said. Then he looked around at 
his men, relaxing in the cellar. “It’s time we got that drawbridge 
down,” he said. 

The Herons gathered themselves, checking weapons and 
equipment. 

Thorn held up his hand. “Just a moment, Hal. There’s something I 
need to take care of first.” 

Hal nodded, sensing what Thorn had in mind. He saw his old 
friend looking keenly around the crowded cellar, seeking someone 
out. “All right, Thorn. But don’t be too long about it.” 

“PIL only be a minute or so,” Thorn said, his eyes still roving across 


the group of people. Then they stopped as he saw whom he was 
looking for and stepped toward him. 

“Ah, Jesper, my old friend. Don’t skulk back there among the 
others. Come and join me.” 

In truth, Jesper was stooping slightly to remain hidden among his 
comrades and the released prisoners, and trying to avoid Thorn’s gaze. 
He had thought it was funny to tease Thorn when they were in the 
tunnel and the old warrior was oppressed by the confined space, the 
shifting, uncertain light and the sense of being far below ground. Now, 
he realized, it hadn’t been so funny after all. He backed away as Thorn 
pushed through the surrounding people. But he didn’t move quickly 
enough, and the old sea wolf’s hand shot out and gripped a handful of 
his jerkin at the shoulder, pulling him forward, holding him up on 
tiptoes, off balance. 

“Would you like to touch my hair now, Jesper?” Thorn asked, his 
voice sinking to a fierce whisper. “Maybe make some remarks about 
the moat caving in on us?” 

Jesper struggled to free himself. But Thorn’s grip was unbreakable. 

“It was a joke, Thorn. That was all. Just a joke.” 

“A joke, my friend? No, I don’t think so. A joke is when everyone 
can have a good laugh together. But when you do something that’s 
spiteful and hurtful and causes misery to someone else, that’s not a 
joke. That’s cruelty.” 

“No. I didn’t mean it that way. I—” 

Thorn suddenly shoved Jesper violently backward. Jesper slammed 
into the stone wall behind him, the impact driving the breath from his 
body. Gasping for air, he slumped to the ground. 

“Now get up,” Thorn told him. “And next time you make a joke, be 
sure it’s really funny.” 

Thorn hauled him to his feet, where he stood swaying uncertainly, 
trying to fill his lungs with air. 

Hal waited a few more seconds until he could see that Jesper had 
recovered. Then he exchanged glances with Maddie. 

“All right,” he said. “Lead the way to the gatehouse.” 
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Maddie led the way back to the secret room. She stopped at the 
threshold, looking back at the two slumped figures of the guards. 
“Should we tie them up?” she asked. 

Hal considered the idea, then shook his head. “I think they’ll stay 
quiet for a while yet.” 

Timothy heard the exchange and stepped toward her. “There are 
plenty of manacles down here... ,” he began. 

Maddie smiled. “It is a dungeon, after all.” 

Timothy nodded. “We’ll make sure they’re not going anywhere,” he 
said grimly. There was an angry growl of assent from the other former 
prisoners, and Maddie decided that, if the guards were smart, they 
wouldn’t be seen to wake up anytime soon. 

“We’ll leave them to your tender mercies then,” she said, and 
beckoned to the Herons to follow as she stepped back into the 
concealed room. She caught Thorn’s eye. “No tunnels this time, Thorn. 
We’re not going underground. There’s a secret passage that leads to a 
spot under the gatehouse, then a series of ladders that will take us up. 
My lantern and one of the torches should give us plenty of light.” 

At her words, Hal re-lit the torch he had carried through the tunnel 
under the moat. Maddie’s lantern was still burning. 

“TIL bring up the rear,” he said, then added, “Jesper, you stay with 
me.” 
“As you say, Hal,” said Jesper. Maddie moved to the door on the 
extreme left of the room and pressed the latch. The door sprang open, 

revealing the passage behind. Unlike the tunnel under the moat, this 
was well-formed from rock and stone and had evenly shaped walls 
and plenty of headroom. It was nothing like the cramped, dark, damp- 
smelling tunnel through the clay that had brought them into the 
cellar. The lantern light illuminated the first five or six meters of the 
passage, then the darkness closed in again. Thorn looked at the well- 
formed walls and ceiling and heaved a small sigh of relief. It was 
cramped and confined and he didn’t particularly like it. But it didn’t 
cause that gut-loosening fear that he had felt in the tunnel when the 
damp clay and earth seemed to be pressing in on him. Maddie glanced 
at him, her eyebrows asking a question, and he nodded gruffly. 


“Tm fine,” he said. “Let’s go.” 

She led the way into the passage, holding her lantern high to cast 
its light as far as possible. From behind them, Hal’s torch added its 
flickering glow, giving them plenty of light. 

The floor of the passage was smooth and even—again unlike the 
rough, uncertain footing that they had found in the moat tunnel. Their 
sealskin boots whispered on the stone as they followed the small 
cloaked shape in the lead. Maddie looked back at Thorn, and he saw 
her teeth gleam in a smile. 

“Not far to go,” she told him. “It'll start to angle upward in a 
minute or so.” 

She had only gone through this passage once before, but it was 
perfectly straightforward with no awkward turns or dangerous spots. 
A few seconds after she had spoken, she felt the floor beneath her feet 
begin to slope upward and she knew they were close to the ladders 
that led up into the gatehouse. Behind her, she could hear the regular 
shuffle of feet on the stone floor. There was no other sound. 

She was pleased that, this time, she couldn’t hear Thorn’s loud, 
nervous breathing. The one-armed man seemed to have his 
claustrophobia well in check. She looked back at him again. His face 
was half concealed in shadow, but he was pressing on without any 
sign of hesitation. She found herself admiring his control. True 
courage, she believed, consisted of facing up to one’s fears and 
defeating them. That was what Thorn was doing now. For herself, she 
had no fear of small, dark places so there was no courage involved in 
her making her way through this passage. But for Thorn it was a 
different matter, and she realized that for him to walk quietly behind 
her through this small space, lit only by the yellow flame of her 
lantern, was an extraordinarily brave action. 

The light from her lantern shone on a new sight in front of them. It 
was the first of the series of ladders that would lead up to a concealed 
door that led into the main floor of the gatehouse. She called back 
over her shoulder. 

“Nearly there. Now it’s time to climb.” 

They bunched up at the base of the first ladder, peering upward, 
trying to pierce the darkness above them. There were two ladders per 
floor, she knew, and the gallery they were heading for was on the 
same level as the battlements—the fourth floor. That meant eight 
ladders in total. She looked around the faces that surrounded her, 
making sure everybody was ready. She was about to turn back to the 
ladders when Hal held up a hand to stop her. 

“Just a moment,” he said. “Where do we come out?” 

“We’ll come out onto the main floor of the gatehouse. It’s about 
halfway up the building, on the same level as the battlements. The 


controls for the drawbridge are located there.” 

Hal considered her answer, then came to a decision. “In that case, 
I’m moving up to come with you. Thorn and Stig will go out first— 
after Maddie has checked the situation. Pll follow them. The rest of 
you”—he looked round at the attentive faces of his crew—“follow on 
in the normal battle order. Clear?” 

There was a rumble of assent from the crew. Hal handed his torch 
to Edvin, who would now be bringing up the rear, and pushed his way 
through so that he stood behind Thorn and Stig. Jesper followed him, 
elbowing to be in front of Ingvar, who had re-donned his tortoiseshell 
spectacles. 

The big warrior looked at Jesper with some amusement. “Hoping 
to win back a little favor?” 

Jesper scowled and ignored him. That was precisely what he had in 
mind, but he wasn’t about to admit it. 

“Everyone ready?” Maddie asked. Then, without waiting for an 
answer, she turned to the ladder. “Then let’s go.” She had a sudden 
thought and turned back to them again. “These ladders are quite old. 
Place your weight carefully and keep your feet as close to the sides of 
the rungs as you can. No more than two people on a ladder at the 
same time, all right?” When they nodded their understanding, she 
added: “We’ll form up on the landing when we reach the top.” 

She started up the first ladder. It was near vertical and she felt a 
familiar twinge in her hip as she set her weight on her right foot for 
the first time. Then it eased and she began to climb, moving quickly. 
She felt the ladder vibrate beneath her feet as Thorn began to climb 
after her. 

She reached the first platform and stepped around to the second 
ladder. Below, she heard Stig begin to climb. Then Thorn joined her 
on the platform and she gestured upward. 

“One down. Seven to go,” she said, and began to climb once more. 
Thorn let her mount half a dozen rungs, then started up after her. As 
she’d advised the others, she placed her weight carefully. She reached 
the top and stepped onto the small platform, waiting for Thorn. When 
he arrived, she started up the next ladder. 

They were past ground level now and daylight was visible through 
narrow, carefully concealed arrow slits in the outer wall. Up they 
went, stepping around at each of the small platforms that separated 
the ladder flights. They had climbed six ladders so far, which meant 
they were on the third floor. Two flights to go. The gatehouse control 
room, the bridges that joined the keep to the four towers and the 
battlements themselves were all on the fourth level. 

Maddie’s thighs were feeling the strain, the muscles aching as she 
kept pushing herself up and up. 


Below her, she could hear the soft patter of feet on the ladders, and 
the occasional grunt of effort from the Skandians. She noticed there 
was no sound from Thorn. He moved up and up in a steady, effortless 
rhythm. Years of training and actual combat had hardened his muscles 
and honed his fitness. 

She reached the final platform, before the last flight up to the 
fourth floor, and paused, regaining her breath. Thorn stepped up 
beside her. Behind him, Stig saw them stop and he paused halfway up 
the ladder he was climbing. 

“Everything all right?” Thorn asked her quietly. 

She nodded. “Just getting myself set,” she said. She was casting her 
mind ahead to the point where she opened the door into the 
gatehouse control room. She had no idea what she would find there. 
The place might be deserted. Or it could be packed with Dimon’s 
soldiers. 

The most probable scenario would be somewhere between those 
two: maybe a dozen men stationed there. After all, it was a key point 
in the castle’s impregnable defenses—the one potential weak point. 
Dimon would hardly leave it unguarded, she knew. But he didn’t have 
a large number of men, and the walls were under threat from Horace’s 
force outside. She shrugged. No point wondering, she thought. Best 
thing she could do was get on with it and see what the situation was— 
and then turn these Skandians loose on whoever was in the gatehouse. 
She smiled grimly. She quite enjoyed leading a force like this. There 
was a definite sense of invincibility about these wild northmen. 

She looked at Thorn again. He was waiting patiently, sensing what 
was going through her mind. She grinned. “All right. Let’s get going.” 

She moved quickly up the last ladder, then stood to the side on the 
platform, waiting for the others to join her. Thorn and Stig crowded 
onto the platform with her, then Hal. She saw Jesper’s face level with 
the platform floor. He was standing on the upper part of the last 
ladder. There was no room on the platform for any more people. She 
called softly down the shaft. 

“That’s all for now. Hold your positions, then get up here fast when 
you hear the door open.” 

Not an ideal situation, she thought, to have her force strung out 
down the ladders. But at least their three premier warriors would be 
ready to charge into the gatehouse. That would give the rest of the 
crew time to get up the ladders and join them. 

She pushed past Stig and Thorn. They were both bulky men and 
took up a lot of the available space on the small platform. She studied 
the door leading into the gatehouse. It was fitted with a spring-loaded 
latch, similar to the one in the cellar. She looked around to make sure 
the others were ready, received a nod of confirmation from Thorn and 


pressed the lock. 

The click as the door sprang open a few centimeters seemed 
deafening. But there was no reaction from the gatehouse. She eased 
the door open a crack farther and peered through. 

The gatehouse was a vast stone room, lit by high windows set in 
the stone walls. The outer wall was formed by the huge drawbridge, 
now closed and standing upright. The floor space was relatively free, 
with only the control area for the bridge and the massive chains and 
cogs that raised and lowered it. The main machinery was in the level 
below. To her left, a short ladder led to a timber platform set against 
the wall, overlooking the room. Probably a supervisor’s position, she 
thought. 

She counted ten men in the big room. Some were relaxing at a 
large table and chairs set in the middle of the room; others were 
peering out the arrow slit windows either side of the bridge itself, 
presumably keeping an eye on the force threatening them from 
outside. One man was close by the door where she watched, but he 
was preoccupied with the task of painting heavy, protective grease 
onto one of the support chains for the bridge. He had a leather pail of 
grease in one hand and a large brush in the other. A wooden gantry 
stood beside him, allowing him access to the higher parts of the chain, 
and a long-handled battleax was leaning against it. Two other soldiers 
stood a few meters away, both in armor and both wearing swords. 

She withdrew into the small chamber at the top of the ladder and 
beckoned the three Skandians closer to her. 

“Ten men in all,” she said softly. “One close by.” She pointed to 
where the man stood greasing the chain. “Maybe four meters away. 
Two more men a few meters farther on.” Again, she pointed in their 
direction. “Both armed but their swords are in their scabbards. The 
rest of them are across the room, either sitting at a table or looking 
out the arrow slits.” 

“All armed?” Thorn asked, his face only a few centimeters from her 
ear. 

She nodded. “Swords. Spears. Chain mail. But none have their 
weapons drawn.” 

Thorn looked at his two companions. “Pll take the one closest,” he 
said. “You two look after the other two. Then we’ll sort out the others. 
Our boys should be up here by then,” he added. 

Stig and Hal nodded. They had done this sort of thing many times 
before. 

Thorn looked at Maddie. “Where will you be?” 

“There’s a small platform off to the left, about two meters up,” she 
said. “Probably an overseer’s position. I’ll get up there and cover you 
all.” Unconsciously, she touched the tip of her bow where it stood out 


above her shoulder. It would be easier to leave it slung while she 
climbed the ladder to the platform she had seen, and once there it 
would take her no more than a few seconds to have it ready for 
action. 

Thorn nodded, then flexed his right arm, moving the massive club 
in a small circle. “Ready, boys?” he asked. 

Hal and Stig answered in unison. “Ready.” 

“Then let’s get ’em!” 
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The door flew open with a crash as Maddie hurled her weight against 
it. She went through first, angling off to the left to clear the way for 
the three Skandians. 

Quickly, she mounted the timber stairs to the small platform, 
unslung her bow, selected an arrow and nocked it. 

The men in the room reacted with shock and surprise at the 
unexpected intrusion. Fear struck their hearts as they recognized the 
newcomers as Skandians. It was that fear and sense of panic that 
initially saved the man Thorn had targeted. He was crouched by the 
massive chain, paintbrush in one hand and a leather bucket full of 
thick, lubricating grease in the other. He jerked upright in alarm and 
the paintbrush went flying one way, the bucket another. He turned to 
reach for the ax leaning close by, but he was too slow. Thorn was 
almost upon him, the massive club hand ready to strike. 

Then it all went wrong. 

Thorn’s boot came down on the discarded paintbrush, thick with 
grease. His leg shot out from under him and he crashed over onto the 
floor, the breath coming out of his body in an explosive gasp. Stig and 
Hal were already heading for the two spearmen close by, who were 
moving to intercept them, and had no time to turn back to Thorn’s 
aid. As the old sea wolf scrambled to regain his feet, he saw the 
painter seize the ax and swing it diagonally down at him. He threw up 
his right arm, with the massive club on its end, to parry the blow. 

The blade was deflected from its downward trajectory, but it bit 
deep into the wooden head of the club, driving it to one side. The 
head of the club lodged in the framework of the timber gantry, and 
with Thorn’s elbow on the floor also trapping it at its base, the shaft of 
the club shattered in the middle. 

The former painter withdrew the ax and readied it for another 
blow at the old sea wolf, who was now rolling desperately away to 
escape the ax. Maddie drew back an arrow, but the timbers of the 
gantry were obstructing her shot and she hesitated. 

Then a figure bounded from the doorway and into the control 
room, sword drawn and a snarl of fury on his face. The axman saw 
him and turned to face him. But Jesper’s sword shot forward and took 


him in the center of the chest. With a startled cry of pain, the axman 
dropped his weapon, straightened up, then crashed over backward to 
the floor. As he fell, Jesper withdrew his weapon, then turned to face 
one of the soldiers who had been at the table and was now charging 
across the room to finish the helpless Thorn. 

Jesper parried two desperate sword strokes, then swept the other 
man’s blade to one side with his own. The man was left wide-open to 
the saxe that Jesper held in his left hand. Jesper struck swiftly, then 
stepped back as his opponent went down. 

At the same time, Stig and Hal were engaging the two spearmen. 
Stig swayed to one side, avoiding a low thrust, then arced his battleax 
up and over. The spearman withdrew his weapon and held it in both 
hands above his head to parry the stroke. To his horror, the ax 
sheared through the stout ash shaft of the spear, then continued down, 
almost without pause. His last sound was a strangled cry of terror. 

Hal was more clinical. Where Stig relied on brute force and the 
smashing impact of his ax to break through his opponent’s defenses, 
Hal used speed and precision. He trapped the spearhead that came at 
him, deflecting it to one side, then stepped inside the long weapon 
and lunged with lightning speed at the spearman’s unprotected body. 
His sword bit through the chain-mail shirt his opponent was wearing, 
almost as if it weren’t there. Another of Dimon’s men fell, with the 
same surprised and horrified look on his face. 

Now more of the Herons were pouring through the door and into 
the gatehouse control room, yelling as they echoed Thorn’s war cry of 
“Let’s get em!” 

Led by the massive, terrifying figure of Ingvar, they stormed across 
the room as the soldiers at the table desperately tried to draw their 
weapons and defend themselves. Ingvar stabbed at one man with the 
spearpoint of his voulge and, almost in the same motion, caught the 
back of another’s mail collar with its hook and jerked him forward. As 
the man stumbled, off balance, Ingvar smashed him in the chest with 
a flat-footed kick and sent him flying. 

Ulf and Wulf were close behind him, identical in appearance, and 
both spreading terror and confusion as the startled defenders thought 
they were seeing double. The gatehouse garrison began to throw down 
their weapons and hold up their hands in surrender. First one man, 
then two more. Then the swords and axes fell to the floor in a 
clattering shower as the men begged for mercy. 

Stefan and Edvin, last to arrive on the floor, regarded the scene 
with mild disgust. 

“They might have left some for us,” Edvin said in an aggrieved 
tone. 

Stefan shrugged. “They never do.” 


Maddie slowly replaced her arrow in its quiver, then came down 
the stairs from the platform. She grinned at Hal. 

“Looks like you didn’t need me,” she said. He nodded, then they 
both looked to where Jesper was helping Thorn to his feet. The white- 
haired old warrior regarded his shipmate for a few seconds in silence, 
then he threw his left arm around him and drew him forward in a 
crushing bear hug. 

“Thanks, Jes,” Thorn said simply. 

Jesper nodded once or twice, then replied, “I think I owed you, 
Thorn.” 

But Thorn shook his head. “We’re brotherband; you don’t owe me 
anything.” 

For a minute or so, nobody said anything. Then Hal took control of 
the scene. He gestured to the disarmed garrison members. There were 
five of them still standing, their hands held high in surrender. 

“Ulf and Wulf, secure those prisoners.” 

“Aye-aye, Hal,” Wulf replied, and he and his brother began shoving 
the defeated group, herding them into a corner of the gatehouse, their 
orders reinforced by the menacing figure of Ingvar looming in the 
background. 

Hal strode across to the arrangement of levers and cogs that raised 
and lowered the drawbridge. “Now, let’s see how we can get this 
bridge down,” he said, studying the controls with a keen eye. 

He had never seen the workings of a drawbridge before, but he was 
a skilled engineer and designer and it took him only a few moments to 
figure it out. The huge bridge was raised and lowered by heavy 
chains, which ran through the floor they were standing on into the 
lower recesses of the gatehouse. They were controlled by a large 
windlass, with room for half a dozen men to turn it. In addition, to 
make the work easier, the bridge was fitted with a counterweight, so 
that only a relatively small effort was needed to raise it. The 
counterweight in this case was the heavy portcullis—the grilled 
barrier that came down across the entrance to the castle when the 
bridge was raised. As the bridge went down, the portcullis went up, 
and vice versa. 

While it took some effort to raise the huge bridge, lowering it was 
a relatively simple matter. There was a brake on the windlass that 
could be thrown off as the bridge started to move. Once the brake was 
off, gravity took over and the bridge would simply fall down, bringing 
the portcullis up and opening the way into the castle. 

Hal gestured to his men. “Ingvar, get that windlass turning. Stefan 
and Edvin, give him a hand.” 

As they moved to the windlass, Edvin grinned ruefully at Stefan. 
“We never get to do the fighting,” he complained. “We only get the 


donkey work that comes after it.” 

Which was patently untrue. Over the years, the two of them had 
done more than their share of fighting. Stefan merely grunted and 
together they grasped the spokes of the windlass. Ingvar towered over 
them and began to heave. The wheel didn’t move. Hal walked quickly 
to them. 

“You have to release the brake,” he said. “Then stand clear once it’s 
moving.” 

He grasped the brake lever that inserted a massive iron stop into 
the cogwheel at the side of the windlass, and hauled it back. The three 
Herons heaved once more, and the windlass began to turn easily. The 
bridge started to go down, and Hal called to them. 

“Let go and stand clear!” 

They stepped back from the windlass, which began to turn faster 
and faster as the bridge gathered momentum. The massive chains 
either side clattered over the pulleys, shedding flakes of rust as they 
went. There was a mighty rumble from the depths of the gatehouse as 
the bridge dropped and the portcullis rose. Then the foot of the bridge 
crashed down on the far side of the moat, rebounding a half a meter 
in the air, then coming to rest in a cloud of dust. 

“Hope we didn’t break it,” Edvin muttered. 

Hal shrugged. “It’s not our bridge.” 

Light flooded into the gatehouse through the gap that had been 
closed by the bridge. Below them, the Herons saw Horace spurring his 
horse forward, leading a charge across the bridge and into the castle 
yard. 

“Time to give them a hand,” Thorn said, and led the crew toward 
the heavy timber door that opened onto the battlements. 


Dimon turned in horror as he heard the massive rumbling sound from 
the gatehouse. He went pale as he saw the bridge starting to descend, 
moving faster and faster with each meter. Below him, outside the 
walls, the attacking force had heard the telltale sound as well and they 
cheered loudly, then started forward toward the castle. 

“Get down to the yard and stop them!” Dimon yelled to the men on 
the battlements. 

There was no further purpose in remaining on the battlements. His 
men, about thirty in number, started to clatter down the stairs leading 
to the courtyard below. But once he had seen them start down, Dimon 
held back. He could hear the clatter of hooves on the wooden bridge, 
and he knew that Horace’s cavalry would sweep his own men aside in 
a matter of minutes. The courtyard was no place for him, he decided. 


Dimon hesitated, wondering which way to go, then the door to the 
gatehouse swung open and he saw Thorn, Hal and Stig coming at a 
run, the rest of their crew behind them. 

A few of his men, who hadn’t yet made it to the stairs, turned to 
face them. Since Thorn’s massive club had been destroyed, he and Stig 
had changed positions, so that the Heron’s first mate led the way onto 
the battlements’ walkway. He smashed into the four men who had 
stopped to bar their way. His ax swung in a shining arc in the late 
afternoon sun, and his first opponent went down. As the second slid 
under the deadly arc of the battleax and drew back his sword to lunge 
at the tall figure, Thorn crouched and leapt forward, stabbing at the 
man with the saxe that he held in his left hand. 

The man gave a startled grunt and dropped the sword. He 
staggered away to lean against the castle battlements, sliding slowly 
down to the walkway as he did. 

That left two. Hal engaged the first, parrying the man’s wild swings 
with his own sword, then immediately cutting back in a lightning 
series of short, sharp strokes. The man gave way before the deadly 
onslaught, parrying desperately, only just managing to deflect the 
whirling sword at the very last minute each time. He felt a chill of fear 
clutch his heart as he realized he was seriously outmatched. He would 
have thrown down his sword and yielded, but he had no time. If he 
dropped it, the Skandian’s sword would be on him before its owner 
could stop. 

In total panic, he turned to run, but Hal leapt forward and, 
reversing his sword, brought the heavy hilt down on the back of the 
man’s head, sending him sprawling unconscious on the boards of the 
walkway. 

The fourth man had made the mistake of trying to engage Hal as 
the skirl was preoccupied with his unfortunate comrade. He was 
armed with a spear, and he lunged underarm at the Skandian. But, 
fixated on his target, he hadn’t noticed the massive form of Ingvar 
looming. The huge warrior reached over Hal’s shoulder and batted the 
spear aside with his voulge, sending it flying out of the man’s grasp 
with the force of the impact. The would-be attacker drew back a pace 
and fumbled for the sword at his waist. But Ingvar was too quick. He 
snagged the hook of his voulge into the chain mail bundled at the 
man’s shoulder and jerked him forward, off balance. It was Ingvar’s 
favorite fighting technique with his unique weapon, and one that few 
opponents were ever ready to counter. 

The man stumbled as he was jerked forward. In a flash, Ingvar 
disengaged the hook and reversed his weapon, swinging the heavy 
ash-wood shaft in a horizontal arc to smash against his opponent’s 
head. It would have been a telling blow no matter who delivered it. 


But with Ingvar’s mighty strength behind it, it lifted the defender off 
his feet and hurled him several meters through the air. As he hit the 
planks, he slid another half meter, then lay still. 

Dimon watched, horrified, as his men were brushed aside with 
apparent ease. He glanced quickly around, looking for sanctuary. The 
Skandians were between him and the gatehouse. There was a flight of 
stairs leading to the courtyard below just a few meters beyond him. 
But he knew the scene down there would be one of further disaster for 
his men. 

That left the east tower, behind him. From there, a humpbacked 
stone bridge led across the gap to the fourth level of the keep tower. 
There was no way he could escape from the keep, with Horace’s men 
in the courtyard. But it offered temporary safety from the wild 
Skandians. He turned and ran. 
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Stamper’s hooves thundered on the rough planks of the drawbridge as 
Horace urged him across and into the castle courtyard. Two of 
Dimon’s men stood at the open gateway ahead of him in a vain 
attempt to stop him. The one on his left thrust upward with a spear, 
but Horace caught it on his buckler and flicked it away. The next 
instant, Stamper’s huge shoulder slammed into the man and hurled 
him back onto the flagstones. 

The second man looked at the armored figure and the massive 
battlehorse bearing down on him. He was armed only with a sword, 
and he knew that was an entirely inadequate weapon for this 
situation. He turned and ran, dropping his sword as he did so, seeking 
the shelter of the lower levels of the gatehouse. Maybe they’d find him 
later and take him prisoner, he thought, but at least he’d be alive. 

Stamper careered across the courtyard like a four-legged battering 
ram. A group of five stood before him, huddled together for mutual 
protection, their spears and swords held out like the quills of a 
hedgehog. Feeling the pressure of Horace’s knees in a well-known 
signal, Stamper reared, lashing out with his huge front hooves, 
smashing and scattering the spears that had been held up to stop him. 
The men before him fell back in terror as Horace wheeled the horse on 
his hind legs and reached to cut backhanded at them with his sword. 
Two of them fell. The others turned and ran, only to be pursued by a 
trio of cavalrymen who had followed Horace across the bridge. 

One of the running men managed to surrender in time, falling 
facedown on the stone paving, his hands above his head in a desperate 
gesture of self-preservation. The others weren’t so lucky. 

The courtyard was a scene of confusion and terror and noise as the 
cavalry hunted down the outflanked defenders. Horses thundered this 
way and that as the troopers spotted and chased after new targets. The 
ironshod hooves struck sparks from the flagstones that paved the 
courtyard. 

Gilan rode calmly into this scene of devastation. It was not his role 
to take part in the wild cavalry charge that Horace had led—although, 
had he felt he was needed, he would have joined in. But he was 
confident that Horace and his highly trained troopers could take care 


of the ragtag Red Fox soldiers. He rode with his massive longbow 
across his saddle bow, an arrow nocked and his eyes searching the 
faces of the enemy. He had set himself another task. 

A soldier leapt forward from behind a stone buttress, a long pike in 
his hand. Seeing the rider moving at a steady walk, with no sword or 
shield, he took him for easy prey and ran at him, the pike drawn back 
for a massive killing stroke. 

But this was no easy prey. This was a fully trained Ranger, armed 
with the Corps’s most deadly weapon. As the yelling man charged, 
eyes wild, Gilan drew and shot him, almost as an afterthought. The 
heavy arrow, with the full force of Gilan’s eighty-five-pound longbow 
behind it, spun the running man around, sending him staggering back, 
so that he lost his footing. He crashed to the ground and lay still. But 
Gilan, knowing his shot was good from the moment it had left his 
bow, wasn’t looking at him anymore. His eyes roved the courtyard 
and the battlements above. 

He was searching for Dimon, but there was no sign of the 
treacherous guard commander. 


On the sixth floor, Cassandra felt the vibrations running through the 
building and heard the loud rumble of the descending drawbridge. 

“Come on!” she shouted to her men and led the way down the 
stairs. 

They had reached the fifth level when they heard the sound of 
running footsteps on the stairs below them. Moments later, a small 
group of escaping Red Foxes, who had retreated into the ground level 
of the south tower to save themselves from the deadly swords and 
lances of the cavalry, pounded into view. 

As before, Cassandra had placed three of her troopers in the lead. 
They stepped forward now and engaged the panicked former 
defenders. She drew her katana, in case one of the men made it past 
her troopers, and called back to her father. 

“Stay well back, Dad.” 

But her caution was unnecessary. In less than a minute, after a 
short, bitter engagement, the three Red Fox soldiers were lying 
wounded and bleeding on the stairs. 

“Pick up their weapons,” she ordered. “We’ll take them prisoner 
later.” 

She gestured for the troopers to continue down the stairs. They 
moved slowly, ready for any further interruptions. But there were 
none and they reached the fourth level without incident. Her men 
stood back to let her through to the front. Cassandra shoved the door 


open and peered out onto the bridge that led to the keep—where 
Maikeru had given his life for her. She felt a quick stab of sadness as 
she thought of the faithful Nihon-Jan swordmaster, then led the way 
out onto the bridge. 

“T’ll avenge you, Maikeru, never fear,” she muttered to herself. 
With her katana in hand, she moved across the arched bridge. Her 
men followed, weapons ready, senses tingling with anticipation. 

They reached the door that led into the fourth-floor level of the 
keep. Only a few old bloodstains remained to show the spot where 
Maikeru had fallen to Dimon’s cowardly attack, when the rebel leader 
had ordered two crossbowmen to shoot Maikeru down as the 
swordmaster defied them. 

Cassandra felt a hand on her shoulder as she moved toward the 
door. She looked back and saw Thomas close behind her. 

“Let someone else go first, my lady,” he said. 

She nodded, seeing the sense of his suggestion. She had no shield, 
no armor, just her sword. It would be all too easy for an attacker 
waiting in ambush to kill her. 

She stepped aside and beckoned the same three troopers forward. 
One of them, taller and broader than the others, took the lead. He had 
his shield up ready and he set his lance to one side, handing it to one 
of his companions. Then he drew his sword. Cassandra nodded 
approval. The shorter weapon would be more effective in the confines 
of the doorway. 

The trooper paused at the closed door, leaning forward and turning 
his head slightly to listen. Hearing nothing, he gestured to one of his 
companions to come forward, nodding at the iron loop that formed 
the door handle. His comrade reached down and carefully turned the 
handle, raising the latch on the inside of the door. He looked at the 
swordsman, who nodded again. Then he flung the door open and leapt 
aside as his companion went through, sword ready, shield raised, 
turning in a quick half circle to make sure the way was clear. 

He relaxed, rising from the crouch he had fallen into as he went 
through the door, lowering the point of his sword to the floor. 

“All clear, my lady,” he said, then stepped back out onto the bridge 
in order to let Cassandra lead the way. 
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Maddie shoved her way through the Skandians who were bunched in 
the gatehouse doorway and emerged onto the battlements’ walkway. 

Hal and Ingvar were dealing with their opponents as she stepped 
clear of the gatehouse. She had her bow ready now and an arrow on 
the string. She leaned to see past the struggling knot of men in front of 
her and saw a familiar figure at the far end of the wall. 

Dimon was heading for the door into the east tower. 

“There he goes!” she yelled, and stepped past the fighting men for 
a clear shot at him. But she was a fraction of a second too late, and 
her arrow thudded into the timber door as Dimon slammed it behind 
him. She started running along the walkway toward the tower, 
nocking another arrow as she went. Behind her, she heard Hal calling 
for her to wait but she ignored him. She saw Dimon’s head and 
shoulders appear above the parapet of the humpbacked stone bridge 
and loosed another shot. But she rushed her aim, and the arrow 
skittered off the parapet half a meter behind him. She cursed herself. 
Will would have berated her for such a hasty, clumsy attempt. She ran 
faster. If she could reach the east tower before Dimon made it to the 
keep, she’d have a clear, unimpeded shot at him. 

She threw herself at the door handle and turned it, shoving the 
heavy door. But it refused to budge. For some years, it had been 
warped by time and weather, and the castle staff had grown 
accustomed to leaving it ajar. But Dimon had slammed it with all his 
strength and the twisted timbers now jammed tight. She threw her 
shoulder at the door, feeling a sudden, jarring pain as she struck it. 
But she also felt it give a few centimeters, so she redoubled her efforts. 
At the fifth assault, the door flew open, sending her staggering into 
the tower anteroom. The second door, leading to the bridge, had been 
kept in better condition and it opened easily as she turned the handle 
and pulled it inward, wincing as her bruised shoulder took the strain. 

She darted out onto the bridge, in time to see Dimon disappearing 
over the raised section in the center of the span. She brought up her 
bow but she was too late. A few seconds later, she heard the door into 
the keep slam open and shut as he went through it. 

She ran, knowing that if she didn’t keep him in sight once he 


reached the keep she might lose him altogether. There were too many 
options open to him: the stairs leading up and down, or the three 
other doors onto the bridges leading to the south, north and west 
towers. Once he reached any one of the towers, he could go up or 
down. It was vital that she didn’t lose him. 

She pounded across the bridge, her quiver slapping her thigh as it 
jolted up and down with her movements. 

She reached the door and was about to plunge through it when her 
tactical training cut in. It would be all too easy for Dimon to simply 
wait beside the closed door for her to blunder through, and then cut 
her down from behind. She stopped a few meters short of the door, 
letting her breathing settle. She still felt the same urgency to regain 
sight of the Red Fox leader, but she knew she had to go carefully and 
the frustration built in her. She waited a few seconds, listening at the 
door for any slight sound on the other side. Then, she twisted the door 
handle and kicked at the door so that it slammed back on its hinges. 
Anyone waiting there would have been smashed by the heavy timbers. 

But there was nobody behind it. The door rebounded violently 
from the stone walls and would have slammed shut again if she hadn’t 
raised her foot and placed it against the door, stopping its violent 
movement. She nocked an arrow and moved forward. 


Dimon charged into the big open hall that formed the fourth floor of 
the keep and paused, unsure of which way to go. He had a vague idea 
of heading for the south tower and going down the stairs. Reason told 
him that if Cassandra descended from the upper floors, she would 
cross the bridge to the keep. If he could reach the south tower before 
she appeared, he could go down to a lower level and elude her. From 
there, he could make his way through the maze of corridors and 
rooms and stairways and possibly find a way out of the castle. There 
were drains and waste pipes leading to the moat, he knew. If he could 
find one, he could possibly get away. 

Of course, he had just as good a chance of finding a way out in the 
north or west towers. But the idea of getting behind Cassandra 
appealed to him. She would be unlikely to look back the way she had 
come, and that might give him extra time to make his escape. So he 
started for the south bridge, his sword in his hand and his triangular 
shield on his left arm. 


Horace dragged back on Stamper’s reins, bringing the big horse to a 


stiff-kneed, sliding stop on the cobbles. He was outside the ground- 
floor door to the keep. Two Red Fox soldiers had just entered and 
were hurrying to bar the door against him. He went up the steps at a 
run and slammed a flat-footed kick into the door. He heard cries of 
alarm and the crash of falling bodies as he did so. The door flew open 
and he saw the two soldiers rolling on the floor, desperately seeking to 
regain their feet. 

One of them came up and then immediately went down again as 
Horace’s sword flickered forward like a serpent striking. The other 
wisely remained on the floor, rolling away from the terrifying sight of 
the Kingdom’s champion knight, his sword blade red with blood. He 
clasped his hands over his head in a useless protective gesture, 
shoulder blades twitching expectantly as he waited for the sword to 
strike him. But Horace was already past him and running for the wide 
stairway that led to the upper floors, taking the risers two at a time 
without slackening his pace. 

Dimon was up there somewhere, he knew. Horace had seen the 
traitor crossing the bridge as he had fought his way through the 
defenders in the courtyard. And he had seen Maddie racing after him. 
He felt a cold fear as he thought of his daughter facing the treacherous 
Red Fox leader. Dimon was an expert fighter, he knew, and he had no 
real idea of Maddie’s skill level. She was a Ranger, and that should be 
enough. But she was also his daughter and that fact put fear in his 
heart as he thought of her facing Dimon in single combat. 

He went up one flight, then two, barely breaking stride. He knew 
Dimon would have reached the fourth floor when he crossed the 
bridge, and he continued up the third flight of stairs without pause. At 
the fourth, he slowed a little. Like Maddie, he knew that too much 
haste now could well leave him open to ambush as he reached the top 
of the fourth flight. He slowed his pace, his sword ready in front of 
him, his buckler high and covering his left side. 


Dimon was halfway to the south doorway when it opened, and 
Cassandra stepped into the hall, her katana gleaming in her hand. At 
almost the same moment, he heard the eastern door slam open and 
turned to see Maddie advancing through it, a bow in her hand, arrow 
nocked on the string. 

“Stop right there, Dimon,” Maddie called. He was surprised to hear 
that her young voice was surprisingly confident and firm. 

Maddie was an excellent shot with a bow, but an even better one 
with her sling. However, she had elected to use the bow as it was a 
more threatening weapon. Most people looked at a sling and saw only 


a relatively harmless-looking loop of leather thongs. The fact that it 
could hurl a lead shot so that it smashed through armor and bone 
wasn’t obviously apparent. 

A bow, with a barbed warhead set on the arrow, was a different 
matter. 

Except in this case. Dimon had a totally mistaken opinion of 
Maddie’s skill with a bow, born of her keeping that ability a secret 
when she’d returned to Castle Araluen. He laughed scornfully. 

“Playing with grown-up weapons, Maddie?” he said. “You forget, 
I’ve seen you shoot.” 

“Stay out of this, Maddie!” her mother called. “He’s mine.” 

“You can have him, Mum. I just want to even things up,” she said. 
Then she spoke to Dimon again. “Your shield. Left and right upper 
corners.” 

He frowned, not understanding. “What about—” he began, but 
suddenly felt two slamming impacts against his left side as Maddie 
shot twice. His mouth dried with fear. She had moved so quickly that 
he had barely seen her release the first arrow, then draw a second, 
nock it and shoot again. Now he looked down and saw two arrows 
embedded through the left and right upper corners of his triangular 
shield, just as she had predicted. On the left-hand side, the armor- 
piercing bodkin point had punched through the leather and wood of 
the shield and protruded ten centimeters on the other side. 

He appraised her with a new level of understanding, taking in the 
cowled, camouflaged cloak and the wool-and-leather leggings and 
jerkin. She was dressed and equipped as a Ranger, he realized. And 
she had just shown a Ranger’s skill with a bow, hitting his shield twice 
in such quick succession. He had underestimated the princess from the 
start, he realized. And now he knew instinctively that she had been 
the major cause of his failure. 

“Let’s make this a more even match,” she said. “Get rid of that 
shield.” 

He hesitated. From behind him, he heard Cassandra’s angry voice. 

“Stay out of this, Maddie. I can manage him with his shield.” 

“I’m sure you can, Mum. But you’ll manage him much more easily 
without it.” Her eyes came back to Dimon and they were cold and 
hard. “Now get rid of that shield,” she said once more, the arrow 
making a commanding gesture. 

Seeing his hesitation, she called again. “If you don’t, Pll put the 
next arrow through your knee. That should cramp your fighting style.” 
He flinched at the thought of one of those heavy, armor-piercing 
arrows tearing through his knee, cutting tendons, smashing bone and 
ligaments. From their many practice bouts, he knew only too well that 
Cassandra was an agile and fast opponent. The thought of fighting her 


with one leg disabled sent a shudder up his back. He’d be lucky to last 
thirty seconds in such a bout. He released the hand grip on the shield 
and shrugged his arm out of the retaining straps, letting it fall to the 
floor with a loud clatter. 

“Do you swear you’ll let me go free if I win?” he asked Maddie. 

She gave him a totally humorless smile. “No. I swear I’ll shoot you 
down.” 

Before he could answer, Cassandra chipped in. “But at least you’ll 
have the satisfaction of killing me first,” she said. 

He turned back to her, meeting her steady gaze. That was true, he 
thought. And with everything lost in his attempt to seize the throne, 
he might as well have that one final satisfaction. He turned to face 
her, whirling the sword in a series of fast circles to get the feel of its 
balance and loosen his wrist. 

A new voice stopped him in his tracks. 

“Hold it right there, Dimon!” 

Horace was emerging from the staircase, fully armored in chain 
mail and helmet, his round buckler, emblazoned with his oakleaf 
symbol, on his left arm. Horace’s hair might be showing streaks of 
gray, but he still moved with an athlete’s grace and agility. That, 
combined with his size and obvious power, made him a truly daunting 
figure. He reached the top of the stairs and moved toward the Red Fox 
leader. Dimon had frozen in place, faced by three very real threats. 

“That’s far enough, Horace!” Cassandra called to him, the authority 
clear in her voice. “This is my fight. Stay out of it.” 

“Tm your champion,” Horace pointed out. He had been appointed 
Cassandra’s official champion when they married. As such, he could 
fight in her stead if she were ever challenged to combat. 

“Not this time,” Cassandra said, her voice tight. 

“She’s right, Dad,” Maddie told him. “This is her fight.” Then, in a 
lower voice, she added, “But if he even looks like hurting her, I'l] kill 
him.” 

He hesitated, unhappy with the situation. Seeing him weaken, 
Cassandra spoke again. “I mean it, Horace. Stay out of this.” 

“Yes. You can fight me after I kill your wife,” Dimon said 
sarcastically. 

Horace started forward, but a gesture from Cassandra stopped him. 
She was a born princess and she was used to commanding—and being 
obeyed. The door behind her opened and three of her men moved into 
the room, followed by her father, limping and leaning on his sword. 
He had heard the exchange from outside on the bridge. 

“Cassandra’s right, Horace,” Duncan said. “If she’s going to rule 
this Kingdom, she should be the one who ends this rebellion—and this 
rebel.” 


“You’re assuming, of course, that I won’t kill her,” Dimon sneered. 
Duncan eyed him impassively. “She shouldn’t have any trouble 
with scum like you,” he said calmly. He leaned back against the door 
with a sigh as he took some of the weight off his injured leg. He was 

confident in his daughter’s ability to deal with the traitor—and 
equally confident that, if she looked like she was losing, his 
granddaughter would settle the matter for her. She was a protégée of 
Will and Halt, after all, and he knew they were pragmatists who held 
no false ideas about giving an enemy a fair chance—particularly one 
as evil as this. 

Dimon looked back at Cassandra, standing in her ready position, 
the katana held forward in her two-handed grip. Her face was pale 
and set in a determined expression. She looked ready to meet him. 
Again he swung the sword in a few preparatory circles. 

“You’re going to die,” Dimon said softly, beginning to shuffle 
forward. 

Cassandra stood her ground. 

“Yes,” she replied. “But not today.” 


37 


Cassandra and Dimon moved in slow circles around each other, 
swords ready. From time to time, one or the other would feint an 
attack to try to draw some reaction, and a possible mistake, from the 
other. But so far, neither one of them had committed to a real assault. 
The sword tips moved in small circles as the two fighters kept their 
wrists and arms fluid and loose. Tight muscles meant slow reactions— 
and slow reactions could mean death. 

Then, without warning, Dimon launched himself forward in an 
attack, his left leg leading in a long stride, the foot stamping down as 
he completed the move. His sword swung down twice. Either blow 
would have split Cassandra from shoulder to waist, but she avoided 
them easily, swaying first left, then right, to let his blade slam down 
onto the floor of the keep. Then Dimon launched his third blow. 
Where an opponent might have expected him to withdraw after the 
second vertical slash, he brought the sword up and across in a 
backhanded slash. 

Maddie felt her father tense beside her as the wicked blow flashed 
toward Cassandra. It was an excellent move, the sign of an expert 
swordsman in complete control of his weapon. But Cassandra was 
ready for it. This time, she intercepted Dimon’s blade with her own, 
and the room echoed to the ringing shriek of steel scraping on steel. 
The point of her sword spun in a small circle that deflected Dimon’s 
blade, causing him to stumble slightly as his sword met no real 
resistance. For a fraction of a second, his left side was exposed and 
Cassandra cut at it, hitting him high on the left arm and slicing 
through the chain-mail sleeve of his hauberk as if it were wool. A 
bright red line of blood sprang up across his arm and he danced away 
clear of her, cursing softly as he surveyed the wound. 

No serious damage had been done. It was a shallow cut only, as the 
chain mail absorbed most of the force of the cut. And it was his left 
arm, which would not affect his ability to fight—at least, not in the 
short term. If the combat continued long enough, the loss of blood 
might sway things in Cassandra’s favor. But neither combatant was 
planning on a long fight. 

They resumed their slow circling, the hall silent except for the 


shuffle of their boots on the floor as they moved around each other, 
keeping both feet in contact with the floor to maintain their balance. 

Blood dripped slowly from Dimon’s left arm, but not in sufficient 
quantities to weaken him. Cassandra’s strike hadn’t caused serious 
injury, but it gained her a psychological edge. The sudden burning 
impact of her sword blade on his arm had reminded Dimon of how 
quickly she could react and strike. If the cut had been twenty 
centimeters higher, it could well have sliced into his neck. 

He eyed her with new caution as they circled. Then he feinted an 
attack and she darted back out of range before replying with her own. 
He dodged as well and for a few seconds they feinted and retreated, 
feinted and retreated, both of them aware that one of these mock 
attacks could suddenly become real and they would be fighting for 
their lives again. 

Cassandra was on her toes now as she darted in and out, feinting, 
searching for an opening, looking for a reaction from Dimon that was 
a fraction of a second too late. She was breathing steadily, drawing 
oxygen into her lungs through her nose in long, deep breaths. The 
katana maintained its defensive circling movement in front of her. 
Your shield, Maikeru had called it. 

Then Dimon attacked again in earnest. He swung a controlled 
series of strokes at her, backhand, forehand and overhead, never 
overextending himself or leaving himself open to an instant riposte 
from her. She danced backward lightly, staying away from him. If 
their blades locked, his superior weight and strength would give him 
the advantage, and she was all too aware of the heavy dagger in his 
belt. If her katana was trapped by his sword, it would take only a 
second for him to draw the dagger with his left hand and drive it into 
her ribs. 

Back they went, down the length of the big, empty room, the 
swords ringing together, scraping, sliding off each other. Notches 
appeared in Dimon’s blade as it impacted against the super-hardened 
steel of the katana. But they weren’t enough to reduce his sword’s 
capacity to wound and kill. He pursued her down the hall as she 
backed away, cutting and striking at her. 

Then he overextended himself once, and instantly she went on the 
attack, slashing at his head and shoulders, then sweeping down to cut 
at his legs. Now it was Dimon’s turn to retreat, his boots slithering and 
sliding on the floor in a rapid rhythm. He parried desperately. 
Cassandra’s slashing attack was giving him no time to counterattack in 
his turn. All he could do was defend. 

Sweat began to streak his forehead as he worked to keep that 
glittering blade away from his body, arms and head. The ring of steel 
on steel filled his ears. Then Cassandra missed a beat in the 


remorseless rhythm of her attack, and he sprang back, opening space 
between them as her attack ran out of impetus. 

Again they faced each other. Again, they circled. Their breath was 
coming faster now, due to their exertions and the adrenaline rush that 
was filling both their bodies. 

Dimon feinted. Cassandra stepped back smartly, then feinted 
herself, making him give ground. A worm of worry was forming in her 
mind. They were very evenly matched. The outcome of this contest 
rested on a knife blade—or, more correctly, a sword blade. Dimon’s 
power and strength was balanced by Cassandra’s speed and agility. 
But, as Maikeru had told her weeks before, the longer the contest 
continued, the more her advantages would be eroded. 

As she tired, she would slow down, perhaps only fractionally, but 
enough to give Dimon the edge he needed. His advantage in stamina 
and strength would be less affected, she knew. 

They engaged in another series of strokes and counterstrokes and 
she realized that Dimon’s thoughts were running along similar lines to 
her own. He was committing her to violent movement and action, 
planning to tire her and slow her down. He knew their relative 
advantages and disadvantages as well as she did. He knew that the 
more he could engage her and force her into violent exchanges like 
this, the more quickly she would tire. 

She leapt back, disengaging. He started to come after her, hoping 
she might be off balance, but realized that she was ready for him, her 
sword poised over her right shoulder, preparing to strike. He stopped 
and smiled mirthlessly at her. 

“Feeling the heat?” he sneered. 

She remained steady, her eyes locked on his, looking for a hint that 
he was about to attack again. 

“How’s that arm?” she asked. “Looks painful.” 

He forced a laugh. “It’s just a scratch. Hardly cut the skin.” 

Then he leapt back a long step as she came at him while he was 
still speaking. He hadn’t expected that. He’d have to stay on his toes, 
he told himself. She was a very dangerous adversary, and he would 
have to take his time tiring her out. If he tried to rush it, he could well 
lose this fight. 

Cassandra resumed her defensive stance, the katana held in both 
hands, centered across her body, her left foot slightly advanced, knees 
bent, ready to react to any move he might make. 

She shuffled forward, forgoing the circling motion. Dimon 
retreated, moving back away from her. Then he darted his sword at 
her and she stopped. They reversed the movement, with him sliding 
forward, her shuffling back. There was no sound in the room except 
the slither of their boots on the floor and the occasional shriek of steel 


sliding across steel. 

The impasse continued for several more minutes. Then Dimon 
launched a savage attack at her, bludgeoning her sword with his own, 
beating down at her without finesse or subterfuge. She gave ground, 
parrying desperately, feeling the power of his strokes—power that she 
couldn’t hope to match. He wasn’t trying to find a weakness in her 
defense. He was simply battering at her, making her use up her 
reserves of energy and sap her stamina. She backed away down the 
hall, eventually coming up short against the western wall, where 
weapons were stacked in racks—spears, pikes and long-handled axes. 
She stood with her back to them, twisting her sword desperately from 
side to side, deflecting some of his strokes but forced to simply block 
others—to stop them in midair with the strength of her arms and 
wrists. 

Dimon’s breath came in a series of savage grunts as he struck at 
her, time after time. He could feel his own muscles tiring, but he knew 
the effect on her would be even worse. She had backed away from 
him as far as she could. Now there was nothing for her to do but to 
match him, blow for blow, strength for strength. 

Her muscles ached. Her wrists felt weak and vulnerable as she 
reacted to his attacks—for that was all she could do, react. She had no 
time or energy to counterattack. She was trapped against the wall, 
trying to foresee each stroke of his blade, trying to interpose her own. 
She was fighting purely on the defensive and the nonstop effort was 
beginning to tell. She knew she was going to have to end this fight in 
the next few minutes. If she didn’t, Dimon would end it for her. 

Watching from his position by the stairwell, Horace’s expert eyes 
followed the course of the combat. Worry and fear gnawed at his 
innards. Maddie had moved around the stairwell to join him. 

“She’s tiring,” he said quietly to Maddie. “She’s slowing down.” 

Maddie nodded grimly. She had seen the same thing. She had been 
present when Maikeru had dissected the relative skills and weaknesses 
of Cassandra and Dimon. She knew that the longer the fight 
continued, the less her mother’s advantage would be. 

Cassandra, watching like a hawk, saw Dimon’s rhythm change 
slightly. The next blow was slightly slower than the previous ones, not 
as well aligned. While his constant offensive was causing her to tire, it 
was also sapping his own energy. As the blow began to descend from 
high above his head, she threw herself sideways, out of the way. She 
hit the floor with her shoulder and rolled desperately to move out of 
his reach. He cursed as she evaded his stroke, but recovered almost 
instantly, leaping after her and striking down at her as she was on the 
ground. 

Almost instantly. The fractional delay was enough for her to roll 


away and bound to her feet, then dart clear of him. Once more they 
faced each other, both breathing heavily. Dimon noted with fierce 
satisfaction that the point of her katana, extended toward him in its 
defensive posture, was held slightly lower than it had been some 
minutes prior. 

He smiled savagely at her. “Not so easy when it’s for real, is it?” he 
taunted. 

Then he saw her head jerk back in the familiar giveaway sign. 
Almost immediately, she took a long step forward, released her left 
hand from the katana and lunged overhand at him in a single-handed 
stroke. Without the warning signal from her head, she would have 
caught him napping and the blade would have driven deep into his 
chest. 

Forewarned, he slipped her blade to the side and delivered a 
lightning-fast counter-lunge. It missed a vital spot by centimeters as 
she twisted desperately to her right. The blade scored across her ribs, 
opening a long, shallow slash in her side. Blood welled out instantly, 
staining her jerkin. 

Horace and Maddie gasped in horror. Maddie began to raise her 
bow, fearing that her mother was nearing the end of her tether. 

“She’d stopped doing that,” she muttered to herself. Obviously, in 
her fatigue, Cassandra had allowed the potentially deadly mistake to 
creep back in. 

Then, unbelievably, as Dimon closed in on her, Cassandra repeated 
the same dangerous thrust—but this time without the giveaway head 
movement. Caught totally unawares, Dimon watched in horror as her 
sword slid past his, moving on a slightly downward path. It sliced 
easily through the chain mail covering his torso and buried its point 
deep in the left side of his chest. 

He looked at her in surprise. “You didn’t . . .” 

But he got no further. His words choked and he felt his knees 
buckling. The wound she had delivered was a mortal one and he knew 
it. He tried to strike at her one last time, but suddenly his sword was 
too heavy for his wrist and it fell away with a ringing clang as he 
released his grip. He dropped to his knees, staring up at Cassandra. 

What he didn’t know, and what Maddie didn’t realize, was that 
Cassandra’s first giveaway head movement had been intentional, 
designed to lull him into a false sense of superiority, so that he never 
saw the second overhand lunge coming at him until it was too late. 

She was fading from his sight as blood welled down his body inside 
the chain mail. Suddenly it was hard to retain his balance as he knelt 
before her and, slowly, he fell forward, hitting the boards facedown. 

But he never felt the impact. He was beyond all feeling. 

Cassandra had remained facing him, sword ready for an instant 


response if he was faking. Now, she finally relaxed. She stepped back 
from him and wearily lowered her sword point to the ground. 

It was as well that she did, as she was almost instantly engulfed by 
Horace as he swept her into his arms. For a long moment, they 
embraced each other, with Maddie hovering around them, trying to 
find a way to hug her mother. 

Finally, Cassandra spoke. “Let me go, you great black bear. My ribs 
are hurting.” 

Chastened as he remembered the cut that had scored across her 
ribs, Horace released her and held her at arm’s length instead. Maddie 
managed to find a way into the family huddle when he did and 
tenderly put her arms around her mother’s neck. 

“I was so terrified for you!” she blurted. “I thought you’d forgotten 
what Maikeru had taught you.” 

Cassandra smiled grimly and looked at the still body on the floor of 
the hall. “So did he.” 

Then she drew back and turned to the stairs as she heard the 
thudding of multiple feet coming up from below. Maddie stepped 
clear and raised the bow that she still held in her left hand, an arrow 
ready on the string. Horace’s hand dropped to the hilt of his sword 
and he turned as well. 

The Heron brotherband, led by Hal, stormed up the stairs and into 
the vast hall. For once, Edvin and Stefan had shoved their way to the 
front, jostling Stig and Thorn aside as they fanned out on either side of 
Hal, their weapons drawn and ready for action. 

“Tt’s all over,” Maddie told them, jerking a thumb at the still body 
of Dimon, facedown on the floor. 

Edvin and Stefan exchanged an exasperated glance. “Isn’t it always 
the way?” Edvin said angrily. 

Stefan nodded. Words failed him. 

Then Edvin’s training came to the fore as he saw the blood seeping 
slowly down Cassandra’s side. He was the healer aboard the Heron, 
trained in treating wounds and injuries. 

“Better let me look at that, my lady,” he said, sheathing his sword 
and stepping toward her. Gently, he pulled her shirt away from the 
wound and unstrapped his medical kit from his belt. 

Hal relaxed, sheathing his sword and regarding the three Araluens. 

“Nice to see a family that gets on together,” he said. Then, eyeing 
the assortment of weapons they all carried, he added, “And it’s just as 
well you do.” 


EPILOGUE 


Maddie unpacked the last of her traveling clothes and stowed them 
away in the small hanging space in her bedroom. She looked around 
the cozy little cottage and smiled. It was nice to be home, she thought. 
Castle Araluen was beautiful and imposing. But the cabin in the trees 
that she shared with Will held a special place in her heart. 

Her mentor was due to arrive home later in the day, she had 
learned from Lady Pauline when she called at Castle Redmont to pick 
up Sable, Will’s border shepherd. The dog now lay watching her, her 
muzzle on her front paws and her eyes wide-open following Maddie 
around the room as she unpacked. 

Word of events at Castle Araluen had yet to reach Castle Redmont. 
Gilan and Horace had ordered that the news should be suppressed for 
the time being. That way, they hoped that any remaining Red Fox 
rebels would be unaware of Dimon’s defeat and so would be easier to 
round up and arrest. The prisoners they had taken at Castle Araluen 
and at the hill fort had provided them with a long list of names of co- 
conspirators. 

Of course, Gilan had written a detailed report for Halt and Will, 
and the rest of the Ranger Corps. These documents were being 
distributed throughout the Kingdom now by fast courier. The Rangers, 
in turn, would inform their respective barons of what had taken place. 
Maddie herself had brought copies for Will and Halt. Halt’s she had 
left at Castle Redmont. Will’s lay on the battered pine table in the 
main room of the cabin. 

She saw Sable’s head rise from her paws and turn quickly toward 
the door. A few minutes later, Maddie heard the soft clopping of 
hooves coming down the dirt trail from the castle. She shook her head 
at the dog. 

“How do you always know?” she said, marveling at the animal’s 
acute hearing. Or maybe it was Sable’s sense of smell that told her 
that her master was returning. She followed the black-and-white dog 
as Sable rose and padded out of the bedroom toward the front door of 
the cabin. Sable was too well trained to bark at Will’s approach, but 
her heavy tail began to fan back and forth as she moved out onto the 
small verandah, eyes glued on the trail where it exited from the trees. 


Minutes later, a cloaked figure mounted on a shaggy gray horse 
appeared out of the shadows under the trees. From the stable behind 
the cabin, Bumper whinnied a greeting. Tug’s head rose in reply. Will 
rode slowly out into the sunlit clearing in front of the cabin and raised 
his hand in greeting. 

“Welcome home,” Maddie called, and he smiled in reply. “Any luck 
in the west?” 

He made a face, then shook his head. He and Halt had been sent to 
investigate further activity from the Red Fox Clan in the northwest of 
the Kingdom. 

“Wild-goose chase,” he said, as he reined Tug in beside the 
verandah. “A couple of fanatics shouting slogans and trying to stir up 
the countryside. Not that they had much luck with that. Halt threw 
them in a duckpond and that seemed to cool them down. Baron Hexel 
locked them up in jail for good measure.” 

She nodded to herself. The rumors of activity in the northwest had 
obviously been a distraction, intended to keep Halt and Will away 
from the main action in the east. Dimon had planned his rebellion 
thoroughly. 

Will dismounted and Maddie stepped down from the verandah to 
take Tug’s rein. The little gray gave her a friendly nod. 

“T’ll take care of Tug for you,” she said. 

Will smiled his thanks. “That’s kind of you. Any coffee ready?” 

“There’s a pot on the stove. I made it five minutes ago,” she told 
him and saw the anticipatory gleam in his eyes. 

“That’s even kinder,” he said. “How was your holiday?” 

“Oh, you know how it is,” she said. “It was lovely to see Mum and 
Dad and catch up with things at Araluen. But after a week I was bored 
and wanted to be back here.” 

“T’m sure a few weeks of peace and quiet did you good,” Will said. 
He lifted his saddlebags and bedroll from Tug’s back and slung them 
over his shoulder. “Is Evanlyn well?” he asked. 

When Will had met Cassandra for the first time, she was traveling 
under the assumed name of Evanlyn. In all the years that had passed 
since, he had never become accustomed to calling her Cassandra. 

“She’s fine,” Maddie told him. “Dad too. They send their love.” 

“How did Horace and Gilan make out with that Red Fox nonsense 
north of Araluen?” he asked. 

Maddie shrugged. “They sorted it out. No big drama.” 

She turned away to lead Tug to the stable, hiding her grin as she 
did so. After a few paces, she casually called back over her shoulder. 

“There’s a dispatch from Gilan on the table.” 

“PII read it while I have coffee.” 

Tug followed her to the stable, where she unsaddled him, brushed 


him down and rubbed him with an old horse blanket. Then she put 
him in his stall next to Bumper. The two horses nuzzled each other 
over the rail that divided their stalls. She filled Tug’s drinking trough 
and ladled some grain into his feed bin. Bumper looked at her 
accusingly, and she gave him some extra grain as well. Then she gave 
each horse an apple from the cask outside the stable door and 
returned to the cabin. 

Will looked up as she entered. He was sitting, sprawled in his 
chair, the dispatch open in one hand and his coffee cup in the other. 
He raised an eyebrow at her and brandished the report. 

“Bored after a week? No big drama?” 

She shrugged diffidently. “Well, I didn’t want to make too big a 
thing out of it all,” she said, not meeting his eyes. 

He looked back at the dispatch again. “Gilan says you did very 
well,” he said. “Very well indeed.” 

“Really?” she asked, unable to hide her pleasure. “What does he 
say, exactly?” She was young enough to like the idea of someone 
praising her—particularly when that someone was the Commandant 
of the Ranger Corps. 

“He says you’ve learned not to yell out when someone steps on 
your hand. That’s good to hear,” he said, glancing earnestly at the 
dispatch. 

“Ts that all?” she asked, her voice rising with her disappointment. 
“He must say more than that!” 

“I don’t think we want you getting a swollen head,” he said. He 
folded the dispatch and put it away inside his jerkin. She dropped her 
gaze, shuffling her feet in embarrassment. 

“No. I suppose not,” she said awkwardly. 

Will decided he’d teased her long enough. “He also says I should be 
very proud of you.” 

She looked up at him. His face was a mask, and for a long moment, 
the silence stretched between them. Finally, she could stand it no 
longer. 

“And are you?” she asked tentatively. 

Will smiled at her. “Oh, very proud indeed.” 
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PROLOGUE 


He stood in the shadows to one side, letting the rage build within him. 
He needed the rage. He fed off it. It inflamed the passion and fire that 
went into his words and his delivery. 

Audiences felt it and reacted to it. He had the ability to arouse the 
same rage in them. His audiences were, for the most part, 
unsophisticated country folk and villagers, and he used all the tricks of 
the rabble-rouser’s trade to play upon their prejudices and intolerance 
—to make them raise their fists to the heavens and cry for justice. 

The basis for his own rage was simple. In his mind, he had been 
cheated out of his birthright, his right of inheritance. And it had been 
done at the whim of a monarch who sought to cement his own 
family’s succession to the throne. At the stroke of a pen, he had 
changed a centuries-old law of the land and decreed that, in Araluen, 
a female heir could succeed to the throne. 

Most Araluens accepted the new law without thinking. But a small 
number of fanatics and conservatives resented it. They formed the Red 
Fox Clan, a subversive group with the avowed aim of bringing back 
the old ways—the law of male succession. 

The Red Fox Clan had been few in number when he had first 
discovered them several years ago, with perhaps fewer than fifty 
members. But he had seen them as the key to attaining his destiny— 
the throne of Araluen. He had recognized that this movement, weak 
and unorganized as it was, could become the base from which he 
could launch his campaign. 

Accordingly, he had joined them, bringing his undoubted talent for 
organization and leadership to their movement. 

He had traveled from village to village, from town to town, 
preaching his message of prejudice in clandestine meetings, biding his 
time and watching the number of Clan members grow. That initial 
group of fewer than fifty now numbered in the hundreds. They were a 
powerful and well-financed movement. And he had gradually risen to 
the position of Vulpus Rutilus—the Red Fox, leader of the Clan. 

He was a skilled and convincing orator, but that was only one 


aspect of his complex character. He could be hard and ruthless when 
he needed to be, and on more than one occasion he brutally crushed 
people who defied him or tried to impede his way to the top. 

But, just as important, he had learned at an early age that a more 
effective way to achieve his ends was by charm and apparent 
friendliness. His mother had told him as a boy, when she dinned into 
his brain the injustice that had been done to him—“You catch more 
flies with honey than vinegar”—and he had applied that lesson well as 
he grew in years and maturity. 

He had cultivated the ability to make others like him, to convince 
them he was their friend. A consummate actor, he had learned to hide 
animosity behind an outer show of warmth and geniality—and a 
winning smile. Even now, there were half a dozen people in the upper 
ranks of the Red Fox Clan whom he hated. Yet not one of them was 
aware of the fact, and all of them regarded him as a friend, a warm 
and generous ally. 

And there were others—those outside the cult, people he viewed as 
his most bitter adversaries—who had no idea of the depths of hatred 
that simmered below his outer layer of easygoing cordiality. 

Now the time was approaching when he could cast that pretense 
aside and reveal his true feelings, and he felt a deep sense of 
satisfaction at the thought of it. 

The meeting was being held in a large clearing in the woods, 
between three large villages where he had recruited members to the 
Clan. He scanned them now. Only Clan members had been invited, 
and a screen of guards armed with clubs and swords were in place to 
make sure that no outsider would witness the meeting. There were 
nearly a hundred people present—an excellent turnout. In the 
beginning, he had spoken to audiences of fewer than a dozen people— 
people who were only half interested in what he had to say but were 
looking for some diversion from their drab, humdrum lives. The 
movement had gathered its own momentum and energy. There was an 
expectant buzz among the crowd as they waited for him to speak. 

He judged that it was time to do so. The past few years had seen 
him develop a sense of timing when dealing with crowds. He had the 
ability to know when he should appear—and then to wait those vital 
few minutes longer until expectancy had turned into eagerness and 
enthusiasm for the cause. 

There was a raised speaking platform to his left, lit by flaring 
torches and with a backdrop bearing the face of a red fox. 

He donned his mask now—a stylized fox face that covered his eyes, 
nose and cheeks. He pulled the fur-trimmed scarlet cloak tighter 
around his body and mounted the three low steps at the back of the 
stage, pushing through the backdrop to appear, almost magically, in 


the flaring torchlight. 

There was a moment’s silence as he appeared, then shattering 
applause as he threw his arms wide, with the scarlet cloak spread 
behind him. 

“My friends!” he shouted, having waited just the right amount of 
time so that the applause was beginning to ebb but was not yet 
completely silent. 

Now it died away as they waited for his words. He spoke, his voice 
ringing out, reaching to those at the very back. 

“For thousands of years, our country was guided by a law that said 
only a male heir could succeed to the throne. It was a good law. It was 
a just law. And it was a law that respected the will of the gods.” 

A rumble of approval ran through the crowd. He wondered briefly 
why they accepted so readily the concept that this was a law approved 
by the gods. But they did. They always did. It was part of that big lie 
that he had created—the lie that, told often enough, became truth in 
the minds of those listening. 

“Then, some years ago, a king decided, without any consultation or 
discussion, that he could change this law. With the stroke of a pen, he 
changed it. Arbitrarily and arrogantly.” 

He stepped forward to the front of the stage and leaned toward his 
audience, his voice rising in pitch and volume. “Did we want this law 
changed?” 

He paused, and the expected result came. “No!” roared the crowd. 
If they hadn’t responded, he had people planted through their ranks 
who would have led the cry of protest. 

“Did we ask for this law to be changed?” 

“No!” The response echoed around the clearing. 

“So why did he do it?” This time, he continued immediately. “To 
secure the succession of his own family. To ensure that his 
granddaughter would inherit the throne. And her daughter.” When the 
King had changed the law, his granddaughter was yet to be born. But 
people were willing to overlook hard facts in the height of their 
passion. 

“Was he right to do it?” 

“NO-O-O!” 

“Was it just?” 

“NO-O-O!” 

“Or was it an act of selfish arrogance—and total disregard for the 
people of this kingdom?” 

“YE-E-S!” 

He paused, letting their fervor die down a little, then resumed in a 
lower, more reasonable tone. 

“Can a woman lead this country in time of war?” He shook his 


head. “No, she cannot. A woman isn’t strong enough to stand up to 
our enemies. What does a woman know about war and military 
matters and holding our borders secure?” 

This time he held out his hands, prompting an answer, and got it. 

“NOTHING! NOTHING!” 

“Then, my friends, the time has come for us to act upon what is 
right! To change this unjust, this unasked-for, this godless law back to 
the old law of this land. Are you with me?” 

“YES!” they shouted. 

But it wasn’t enough for him. “Are you ALL with me? Will we go 
back to the old way? The right way? The way of the gods?” 

“YESSSS!” 

Their roar of agreement was so deafening that they woke the 
starlings roosting in the trees around the clearing. Vulpus Rutilus 
turned away to hide his smile of triumph. When he had his features 
under control, he turned back, speaking now in a low voice that had 
them craning forward to listen. 

“Well, my friends, now is the time for the Red Fox Clan to rise up. 
In two months’ time, we will gather at Araluen Fief, and then I will 
give you your orders.” 


They were coming closer to Maddie’s hiding place. 

There were a dozen of them, spread out in a long cordon, five 
meters apart and covering sixty meters of territory. Each one carried a 
flaming torch, holding it high to dispel the gathering gloom of 
twilight. She was approaching the line of searchers head-on. If she 
could break through the line, or simply remain unseen while they 
passed her, she would be free and clear. 

Actually, “hiding place” was something of an overstatement for 
Maddie’s position. She was simply lying prone, covered from head to 
toe by her cloak, among knee-high, dried stalks of grass. 

In the fields on either side of the one she had selected to hide in, 
the grass grew waist high, waving gently in the early evening breeze. 
It would have provided better concealment from the dozen men 
searching for her. But she had chosen the shorter grass for a reason. 

They would expect a fugitive to seek concealment in the longer 
grass, so they would look more carefully there. The short stubble 
where she lay provided only scant cover, and the searchers would 
study the ground with less attention to detail, assuming they would 
easily spot someone trying to stay concealed there. 

At least, that was what she hoped when she had selected her 
current path through the search line. In addition, the fields on either 
side were narrower, so the searchers would be closer together. Since 
they’d expect her to be hiding there, they would pay greater attention 
to the ground and any abnormalities they might see there. 

Like a huddled shape under a gray-green Ranger cloak. 

The uncertain light also gave her an advantage. The sun had sunk 
below the horizon, and only a reflection of its light remained in the 
western sky. It cast long shadows and pools of darkness across the 
rough surface of the field. And instead of aiding the searchers, the 
light from the pitch-fed torches was flickering and uneven, making 
their task even more difficult as it shifted and wavered. 

She could sense the yellow glow of one of the torches now, as a 
searcher came closer. She resisted the unbearable temptation to look 


up and see where he was. Her face was darkened by the mud and 
grime she had smeared on it before setting out to break through the 
cordon. But even so, it would shine as a pale oval in the dusk. And the 
movement would be even more noticeable. She lay, facedown, her 
eyes fixed on the stalks of dry grass a few centimeters from her face, 
seeing the yellow torchlight creeping over them, casting shadows that 
gradually shortened as the source of light grew closer and closer. 

Her heart pounded in her chest as she heard the rustle of boots. 
She could hear the blood pulsing in her ears like a drumbeat. 

Trust the cloak. The old mantra, drummed into her brain over and 
over by her mentor, repeated itself now. The searcher couldn’t hear 
her heartbeat. That was a fanciful notion, she knew. And if she stayed 
still as a corpse, he wouldn’t see her either. The cloak would protect 
her. It always had in the past, and it would do so now. 

“All right! I see you. Stand up and surrender.” 

The voice was very close. It couldn’t have been more than three 
meters away. And there was a confident tone to it. For a second, she 
nearly gave in to the urge to stand. But then she remembered Will’s 
words when he had been instructing her in the art of remaining 
unseen by searchers. 

They may try to trick you into showing yourself. They might call out 
that they can see you and tell you to stand up. Don’t fall for it. 

So she lay motionless. The voice came again. “Come on! I said I 
can see you!” 

But the voice wasn’t as confident as it had been. There was a 
distinct uncertainty to it, as if the searcher realized the ruse had been 
unsuccessful—or that there was nobody near him concealed in the 
rough grass. After a few more seconds, he muttered a soft curse and 
began to move again. His boots crunched in the stubble, and she 
sensed he had passed her by—which meant he was casting his gaze 
ahead of him and away from her. She watched the tiny shadows 
thrown by the grass stalks elongate and angle to the left. He was 
moving to the right, then. 

She realized she had been holding her breath and silently released 
it, feeling the tension in her body ease. Her heart rate slowed from its 
wild gallop to a more controlled canter. 

In a few minutes, he’d be clear of her and unable to hear any slight 
noise she might make moving. She waited, counting slowly to 120, 
listening as the rustle of his boots moved away until she could no 
longer hear them. She tensed her muscles. When she had gone to 
ground, her left arm had been thrown out ahead of her. Her right was 
doubled underneath her body, and she would use that to help her rise 
from the ground a few centimeters and begin to creep slowly away 
from her hiding spot. 


She began to apply pressure to her right hand, feeling the sharp 
grass stalks digging painfully into it. It would have been so natural to 
move her hand slightly to a more comfortable position. But again she 
resisted temptation. 

Unnecessary movement might give her away. Better to put up with 
the discomfort. Of course, she’d have to move her arm to propel 
herself along the ground in a belly crawl. But that was a necessary 
movement. Otherwise, she’d be here all night. So she began to set her 
muscles once more. 

Then stopped. 

There had been a sound—faint and unrecognizable—from the grass 
in front of her. And as she registered it, she remembered another piece 
of advice that Will had given her. 

Sometimes, there’ll be a sweeper, she could hear his calm voice 
saying in her brain. Another searcher who follows the line, ten or twelve 
meters behind it, looking to catch someone who’s evaded the first line and 
is beginning to move again. It’s an old trick, but you’d be surprised how 
many have been caught by it. 

She relaxed again and waited, head close to the ground, facedown. 
Now she heard the sound again, and this time she recognized it. 
Whoever was coming was lifting his feet high out of the grass, then 
setting them down evenly and squarely on the ground, testing each 
step so it didn’t shuffle or create extra noise. It was the way she had 
been taught to step when she wanted to keep noise to a minimum, and 
she realized that this new arrival was well skilled in the art of silent 
movement. 

She strained her ears, listening for any trace, any sound that would 
tell her how close he was and which direction he was coming from. 
He seemed to be slightly to her right and moving diagonally, so that 
he would cross close by her position. And so far, she could see no sign 
of light from a torch. She bit her lip with frustration. A torch would 
have given him uncertain, uneven light, which would actually help 
conceal her. Plus the brightness of the flame close to his face would 
reduce his night vision considerably. Now that it was nearly full dark, 
a torch was almost more hindrance than help. 

He was close. Even with the care he was taking to keep noise to a 
minimum, she could hear the faint sounds that he made. His stepping 
smoothly and rhythmically helped her keep track of him. Once she 
figured out his timing, she knew when to listen for the next, almost 
silent, footstep. 

Now he was very close. But he was moving across her front, 
angling to pass down her left side, and she knew she had eluded him. 
She felt a surge of triumph as he took another pace, taking him 
fractionally away from her. Three more steps in that direction and 


she’d be in the clear. 

Then, inexplicably, he angled back again, changing direction to 
move parallel to where she lay. Her heart rate soared again as she 
realized how close he was to finding her. 

She felt a searing pain in her left hand as he placed his foot 
squarely on it, bearing down with all his weight as he raised his other 
foot for another step. 

“Ow!” she cried, before she could stop herself. 

At the same time, she inadvertently flinched with the pain, just as 
he recoiled a pace, sensing a foreign object underfoot. It was only a 
small movement on her part, but it was enough. The sweeper gave a 
cry of triumph, and she felt an iron grip on the back of her cloak, just 
below the cowl, hauling her to her feet. 

“Got you!” he said, the satisfaction obvious in his voice. He turned 
her to face him, at the same time that he called to the search line. 
“Back here! I’ve got him!” 

He pushed her hood back and studied her face more closely. 

“But you’re not a him, are you?” he said. “You’re Will Treaty’s 
apprentice. Well, you are a catch, and no mistake.” 

She struggled in his grip, hoping to break free, even though the 
exercise was now well and truly over. The rest of the searchers, 
hearing his shout, hurried back and gathered round them, the 
torchlight showing their grinning faces all too clearly. 

“Bad luck,” said one, a handsome fourth-year apprentice. “You 
nearly made it.” 

He jerked his head to the edge of the field, and she twisted in her 
captor’s grip to look. The little hut she had been tasked to reach was 
barely fifty meters away. If it hadn’t been for this clodhopping 
sweeper with his clumsy great feet, she would have made it. 

And that would have given her a perfect score for her end-of-year 
assessment. 


On a low hilltop a hundred meters away, Will Treaty and Gilan 
watched the events in the stubble field as the search line gathered 
around Maddie and her captor. Even at this distance, and in the 
gathering dark, the torchlight gave sufficient illumination for Will to 
see Maddie’s dejected, frustrated reaction. 

“That was bad luck,” Gilan said. “She nearly made it. And she did 
everything right.” 

“Right up until the moment she went Ow! You trod on me!” Will 
grinned. 

Gilan looked sidelong at his old friend. “As I said, that was bad 
luck.” 


“Halt always said a Ranger makes his own luck,” Will replied. 

“If I didn’t know better, I’d think you were pleased she was 
caught,” Gilan said. 

Will shrugged. “I’m not too displeased,” he admitted. “She was set 
for a perfect score, and I’m not sure I wanted that. It wouldn’t have 
been good for her ego.” He paused slightly. “Or my patience.” 

“T take it you speak from experience?” Gilan asked. 

Will nodded. “She got a perfect score at the end of second year,” he 
said. “And I heard about it for the next three months—anytime I tried 
to correct her or suggest that she might be going about a task the 
wrong way. She does tend to be a little headstrong.” 

Gilan nodded. “True. But she is very good, you have to admit.” 

“I admit it. But she’s also her mother’s daughter. Can you imagine 
how Evanlyn would have been in her place?” 

This time, Gilan grinned at the thought. “You’re referring to Her 
Highness Princess Cassandra in that derogatory tone, are you?” He 
was mildly amused by the fact that Will continued to refer to the 
princess by the name she had assumed when he first met her. 

Will shook his head ruefully. “I am indeed,” he replied. “The more 
I see of Maddie, the more I see her mother in her.” 

“Which possibly explains why she is such a high achiever,” Gilan 
suggested, and Will had to agree. 

“True.” He stood up from where he had been sitting, leaning 
against the bole of a tree. The search party and their quarry were 
heading back to the Gathering Ground, the line of torches twinkling in 
the darkness. “Let’s get back to camp and sit in on the debrief,” he 
said. 


The analysis of Maddie’s performance was held in one of the large 
central command tents. The three senior assessors sat behind a trestle 
table, in comfortable canvas folding chairs, studying reports from the 
assessors who had examined her skills and abilities over the course of 
the Gathering. 

Maddie stood before them, with her captor a half pace behind her. 
The assessors glanced up as Will and Gilan entered the tent, lifting the 
canvas flaps to the side. Harlon, the most senior, nodded permission 
for them to come in. Will was Maddie’s mentor, of course, so he had 
every right to be here and listen as they passed judgment on her 
performance. And Gilan, as Commandant of the Ranger Corps, was 
entitled to go anywhere he pleased. 

In the time it had taken for the two to reach the tent, the panel had 
listened to the report from Maddie’s captor. Now Harlon spoke. 

“Unfortunately, we can’t give you a pass on your unseen-movement 
exercise,” he said. His voice was not unkind. He was impressed with 
the overall level of Maddie’s performance, as accounted in the written 
reports of those who had tested her. He glanced down at the reports 
fanned out in front of him. 

Shooting—excellent, he read. And he noted an addendum to the 
report. Unlike the other apprentices, Maddie had been assessed for her 
skill with the sling as well as the bow, and he raised his eyebrows as 
he saw that her scores over half a dozen tests averaged 95 percent. 
She was even better with the sling than with the bow, where she had 
scored an impressive 92 percent. Knife throwing—excellent. Unarmed 
combat—very good. Mapmaking—another excellent result. Navigation 
skills—above average. And since “average” in the Ranger Corps meant 
excellent, that was saying something. Tactical planning—excellent. 

He leafed through the papers, seeing more excellent and above- 
average ratings. He was impressed, and he knew his colleagues were 
as well. Third-year assessments were tough. It was the time when the 
examiners really began to bear down on the apprentices. They were 
more than halfway through their training, and they were expected to 


keep a high standard. He glanced up and caught Will Treaty’s eye as 
the gray-bearded Ranger stood just inside the entrance to the tent. It 
wasn’t surprising that she had performed so well, he thought. Will 
Treaty was one of the most accomplished members of the Ranger 
Corps. And he’d been trained by Halt, a legend among the green-and- 
gray-cloaked community. 

Harlon switched his gaze now to the slightly built figure before 
him. Maddie had tossed back her cowl, and her short hair was tousled. 
There were even one or two wisps of dead grass caught in it. She 
stood erect, facing him with a look of determination, even defiance, 
on her face. She was slightly flushed, he noticed—angry at being 
caught so close to her objective, he assumed correctly. 

“Overall, you’ve done well, Madelyn,” he said. “Aside from the 
unseen-movement exercise, you’ve pretty well topped the course.” He 
indicated the report sheets in front of him. His two companions, with 
copies of their own, grunted their agreement. 

“Your results are more than good enough for you to advance to 
fourth-year training,” he said, and he saw a slight relaxation of her 
shoulders as she heard that piece of news. Then, after a second or two, 
she stiffened once more and her jaw set in a stubborn line. 

He gathered the reports together, tapping them on the table to 
align them, and continued. “You'll take a makeup assessment for 
unseen movement in three months or so,” he told her. “I’m sure you'll 
have no trouble passing it.” 

“It’s not fair!” Maddie blurted the words out, unable to contain 
herself any longer. Harlon set the rearranged reports down on the 
table and raised an eyebrow at the angry face before him. 

“Not fair? How is it not fair? You were caught fifty meters from 
your objective.” 

“But it’s a test of unseen movement,” she protested. “And he never 
saw me! He trod on my hand!” 

“Are you saying you weren’t apprehended?” Harlon asked quietly. 

Maddie, now committed to her protest, went on. “I’m saying I 
wasn’t seen!” She swung round and gestured to her captor. “The very 
fact that he stood on my hand proves it. He had no idea I was there. It 
was a test of unseen movement and he never saw me!” 

“Until you cried out and moved,” Harlon said. “Then he saw you.” 

She shook her head in defiance. “It wasn’t a test of being trodden 
on,” she said, aware that the words sounded ridiculous, but unable to 
think of another way to frame them. 

“Tt was a test of your ability to remain concealed,” Harlon pointed 
out. “Have you considered what might have happened if you hadn’t 
reacted? If you hadn’t cried out?” 

“Well, of course I cried out,” Maddie blustered. “This great oaf 


stood on my hand! You’d have cried out too!” 

The great oaf in question—who was, like most Rangers, slim in 
build and below-average height—couldn’t help smiling at her 
description of him. He liked Maddie. He had watched her going 
through her assessments and admired her. He knew that she had to 
perform at a higher level than the other apprentices because she was a 
girl—the first to be accepted for Ranger training. There were too 
many people who were ready to dismiss her because of that fact. She 
couldn’t just do as well as the boys in her year. She had to do better. 

“Mertin,” said the assessor on the right, “what would have 
happened had Madelyn remained silent?” 

Maddie’s captor shrugged. “In all likelihood, I would have 
continued on. Initially, I thought I’d trodden on a tree root or a fallen 
branch.” He smiled. “But then the branch called out Ow! and I knew I 
was mistaken.” 

Maddie’s scowl deepened. Harlon looked from Mertin to her once 
more. 

“Did you think of not reacting?” he asked her. 

She flushed angrily. “I didn’t think. He trod on my hand with his 
great clumsy boot.” She paused, then added defiantly, “Because he 
hadn’t seen me!” 

“Hmm,” said Harlon thoughtfully. 

Gudris, the Ranger seated to his right, leaned forward. “Tell me, 
Maddie,” he said, “what made you choose that field to try to break 
through the line? After all, the grass in the adjacent fields was much 
longer.” 

She paused, swallowing her anger for a moment, then answered. “I 
figured they’d assume that I’d go through the longer grass,” she 
explained. “So the searchers in the low grass wouldn’t be as attentive 
as they might be. Plus they’d tend to spread out farther.” 

The three assessors exchanged a glance. Will and Gilan, at the back 
of the tent, did likewise. Gilan pursed his lips in an appreciative 
expression. 

“That’s good thinking,” said Downey, the third assessor. The others 
grunted assent. Maddie’s marks for tactical planning bore out the 
choice. 

“Except,” Harlon said, deciding that too much praise was not a 
good thing for this young woman, “she was caught.” 

“Only because he stood on me!” Maddie flared. 

Behind her, Will raised an eyebrow at Gilan as if to say, See what I 
mean? Gilan shrugged. 

“We’ve established that that was unfortunate,” Harlon said, a trifle 
briskly, “but it doesn’t alter the result.” 

Maddie heard the change of tone, from evenhanded and slightly 


sympathetic to decisive and final. She realized any further argument 
could well be counterproductive for her. She had opened her mouth to 
protest further. Now she shut it firmly. 

Harlon noticed her capitulation and nodded approval. Then he 
continued, in a more conciliatory tone. “In any event, Maddie, your 
performance at this Gathering has been exceptional, and I’d like to 
congratulate you on passing your third-year assessment.” 

“Hear, hear,” murmured Downey and Gudris. Maddie allowed 
herself the ghost of a smile, even though her flushed features 
indicated that she was still annoyed about failing her test by sheer 
accident. 

Harlon looked up at the two senior Rangers behind the girl and 
singled out Will. “Congratulations to you too, Will Treaty,” he said. 
“Her performance reflects well on your training and guidance.” 

Will shrugged. “I merely show the way, Harlon,” he said. “Maddie 
follows it. Any success is due to her efforts.” 

“Quite so,” said Harlon, smiling inwardly at the other man’s 
humility. He looked back to Maddie and took her bronze oakleaf from 
the tabletop, where she had placed it when the hearing began. He 
handed it back to her now. 

“Here, Maddie. I’m delighted to tell you that you are to advance to 
your fourth year of training with Ranger Will.” 

Maddie took the oakleaf and dropped the chain over her head, 
arranging the small bronze symbol at her throat. Had she failed the 
year’s assessment, the oakleaf would have been marked by a small 
hole hammered through the brass. If she accumulated three of those 
throughout her training period, she would be politely asked to leave 
the Corps. She was proud that her oakleaf, symbol of her rank as an 
apprentice Ranger, was unmarked. 

Harlon pushed back his chair now and stood, reaching across the 
table to shake her hand. Gudris and Downey did the same. Maddie 
shook hands and bowed her head as they congratulated her. She 
turned to go and found herself facing Mertin, the young Ranger who 
had caught her. He too offered his hand. 

“Congratulations, Maddie,” he said. 

She hesitated. She was still angry about the way he had found her. 
But his smile was genuine and his manner was friendly. She shook 
hands with him. 

“Thanks,” she said briefly, and then she gave him a reluctant smile. 
It was impossible to stay angry with someone as cheerful as he was. 

“You should be proud of yourself,” he said to her. “One in four 
apprentices doesn’t make it this far—not without having to repeat a 
year at least once.” 

She was too surprised to say anything. She hadn’t realized that the 


failure rate was so high. Will certainly hadn’t told her. He hadn’t 
wanted to worry her about the possibility of failure—not that it was 
something Maddie ever considered. She relinquished Mertin’s hand, 
mumbled a thank-you, and turned away to where Will and Gilan were 
waiting for her. Her mentor drew the tent flap aside and motioned her 
through ahead of him. He and Gilan followed, and the three of them 
strode in line abreast through the Gathering Ground toward the spot 
where they had pitched their simple one-person tents. 

They walked in silence for several minutes. Then Maddie couldn’t 
restrain herself any longer. 

“T still say it’s not fair,” she said quietly. 

Will glanced sidelong at her. “And I imagine you will keep saying 
so until you do your makeup assessment in three months,” he said. 
There was a note of finality in his tone that warned her not to 
continue with the matter. 

Gilan, however, had something to add. “Maddie, if you really think 
you’ve been badly treated, I am obliged to look into the matter. I am 
the Commandant, after all. Are you making an official complaint 
here?” 

Maddie was aghast at the thought that she might be seen to be 
invoking the authority of the Corps Commandant. 

“Good lord, no, Gilan!” she said quickly. “I don’t think of you as 
the Commandant!” 

“Well, thank you very much,” Gilan said. “I’m glad my authority is 
so negligible.” 

She hastened to qualify her statement. “I mean, I know you’re the 
Commandant, of course! And I respect you for it. But I think of you 
more as a friend.” 

“Well then,” he replied, “as a friend, let me advise you. Accept the 
judgment and let this matter drop. In fact, keep it in mind for the 
future. You may well be the most accomplished person at unseen 
movement—” 

“Am I?” said Maddie, brightening, but he simply looked at her for 
several seconds before replying. 

“Tm saying that as a hypothetical,” he said, and she subsided, her 
balloon of pride well and truly pricked. “But even if you were,” he 
went on, “the fact is that accidents and bad luck happen. A little 
mistake, a little unexpected event, can give you away. Don’t forget it.” 

She thought about his words, then nodded. “You're right, Gilan. 
I’m sorry.” She turned to Will. “And I won’t go on and on about this 
when we’re home,” she said. 

Will snorted. “That'll be the day.” 

Before she could reply, Gilan drew their attention to a figure seated 
comfortably by the fire in front of their three tents. 


“And unless my eyes deceive me, that would seem to be Halt 
waiting for us,” he said. 

“Wonder what he wants,” Will mused. 

“Pm sure he’ll tell us,” Maddie said in a self-satisfied voice. It was 
the kind of answer Will would give to her if she ever voiced a 
rhetorical question like that, and she was pleased to have an 
opportunity to say it to him. 

“I think I preferred it when you were whining about being trodden 
on,” Will said. 


Halt looked up as Will, Maddie, and Gilan approached the fire. He had 
just dropped a handful of coffee beans into a pot of water boiling over 
the coals and was stirring it with a thin stick. 

“Good evening,” he said. “I trust you’ve had a successful day?” 

“Yes indeed. Maddie has passed her assessment and will advance to 
fourth-year training,” Will said. 

Halt inclined his head toward her. “Well, I can’t say that was 
unexpected,” he said. “In spite of the ham-fisted mentor you’re stuck 
with.” He smiled as he said the last words. 

Will chose to ignore them. 

“Another perfect score?” Halt asked, and Maddie scowled. 

“Oh no,” Will muttered. “Did you have to ask that?” 

Halt’s gaze shifted between them, and he raised an interrogative 
eyebrow. “Was there a problem?” 

“They failed me on unseen movement,” Maddie said, the anger 
returning. 

Now both Halt’s eyebrows shot up. “How did that happen? I’ve 
seen you, or rather, I haven’t seen you, practicing unseen movement. 
You're an expert. You’re nearly as good as Gilan.” He smiled at his 
former apprentice. 

“Well, technically, I’d passed all right. Nobody saw me. They’d all 
gone past me when a sweeper trod on my hand.” 

If she was expecting sympathy from the older Ranger, she was 
disappointed. He emitted a short bark of decidedly unsympathetic 
laughter. 

“Ah well, these things do happen,” he said. “You can’t allow for 
bad luck.” 

Maddie drew breath to reply, but Will laid a restraining hand on 
her forearm. 

“Don’t say It’s not fair again,” he cautioned her. “Life isn’t always 
fair, and you have to live with that fact.” 

His apprentice’s protest died stillborn on her lips. She mumbled 
something under her breath, and he deemed it wiser to pretend he 


hadn’t heard it. Halt busied himself pouring a mug of coffee, then 
looked around for the honey jar he knew would be somewhere close 
to hand. 

“It’s hanging from that tree branch,” Gilan said, pointing to an 
overhanging limb that stretched out from the massive oak under 
which they had pitched their tents. “You didn’t expect us to leave it by 
the fire where the ants could get at it, did you?” 

Maddie reached up and passed the honey to Halt. He spooned a 
liberal amount into his cup and drank, letting out an “Aaaaah!” of 
quiet satisfaction when he had done so. 

While Will poured coffee for himself and Gilan, Halt studied 
Maddie with an amused expression on his face. 

He’s mellowed, Gilan thought. Time was, Halt would go for a 
month on end without letting a smile show on his face. Must be 
Pauline’s influence. 

“You know,” Halt said, leaning back against the log beside the fire 
and stretching his legs out, “a similar thing happened to me years 
ago.” 

“During your assessment?” Maddie asked. 

The old Ranger shook his head. “I didn’t have an assessment as 
such,” he said. “Crowley just decided my skills were up to scratch and 
declared I was a Ranger.” There was a wistful note in his voice as he 
mentioned the late Commandant. He missed Crowley, who had been 
his first true friend. Then he resumed his anecdote. “No. This 
happened when I was being chased by a band of Temujai.” 

“Was that when you stole their horse herd?” Will asked. 

Halt regarded him with a small frown. Will grinned to himself. Halt 
didn’t like to be reminded that he had stolen a herd of twenty horses 
from the Temujai, to add their bloodline to the Ranger horse-breeding 
program. 

“Let’s say I acquired them,” Halt said. “I left a hundred and fifty 
silver pieces for them—far more than the horses were worth.” 

“But you didn’t actually ask the Temujai if they were willing to sell 
the horses to you, did you?” Gilan put in. Like Will, he knew Halt’s 
ticklish attitude about the way he had “acquired” the herd. 

“Well, that would have been pointless,” Halt admitted. “They never 
sold their horses.” 

“So, in fact, you did steal them,” Will said, and Halt glared at him. 

“Stealing is when you take something without payment,” he said. 
“Something that doesn’t belong to you.” 

“Whether you left money for them or not, you’ve admitted that the 
Temujai weren’t willing to sell, so in effect, you stole them,” Gilan 
resumed, barely managing to hide a smile. Halt’s eyebrows lowered as 
he looked from one former apprentice to another. 


“I preferred you two when you showed a little respect for your 
elders,” he said. 

Will shrugged. “Well, we used to respect you. But then we found 
out you’d stolen a herd of horses, and it was hard to keep looking up 
to you after that.” 

Maddie took pity on the white-haired Ranger. She liked Halt. He 
was always a friend to her, and she’d only recently learned that it was 
he who had been instrumental in changing Ranger policy and having a 
girl admitted to the training program. 

“You said something similar happened to you,” she reminded him. 
“Did one of the Temujai tread on you?” 

He nodded gratefully to her, glad the subject had been changed. He 
took a sip of his coffee and resumed his story. 

“No. Pd concealed the horses—the ones I’d bought and paid for,” 
he added, with a baleful glance at Gilan, “in a copse of trees. I was 
going to fetch water from a nearby stream when two Temujai 
appeared, driving half a dozen goats to the water. They were 
mounted, of course.” 

“So, one of their horses trod on you?” Maddie asked. 

“Which one of us is telling this story?” Halt asked her, and she 
made an apologetic gesture, encouraging him to go ahead. He paused, 
making sure she wasn’t about to interrupt again, then continued. 

“So there I was, lying in the long grass, covered by my cloak—” 

“Just like me,” Maddie put in, then, seeing his exasperated 
expression, hastily added, “Sorry! Sorry! Please continue!” 

“You’re sure?” Halt asked, and she nodded repeatedly, lips pressed 
tightly together. “So there I was, lying on the ground, totally 
concealed from the Temujai, when a nanny goat started to chew my 
hair.” 

Will and Gilan, who had never heard this story before, erupted in 
laughter. Maddie grinned, but decided that, in Halt’s current mood, it 
might be best to appear sympathetic. 

“You should have had your cowl up!” Will said. 

“I did,” Halt replied. “The damn nanny goat nuzzled it aside and 
started chomping.” 

Their laughter grew louder. Gilan finally got control of himself and 
said, straight-faced, “I’ve often wondered how you came by that 
haircut. This explains a great deal.” 

Halt had the reputation in the Ranger Corps of cutting his hair with 
his saxe knife. The results were often ragged and uneven. 

“So, what happened then?” Maddie wanted to know. 

“Obviously, I leapt up to get away from the nanny goat. The 
Temujai nearest me was thrown from the saddle when his horse 
reared in surprise. I grabbed the other one by the leg and tossed him 


out of the saddle as well. Then I ran for it. I only just got away. 
Fortunately, Abelard was close by, and he outran their ponies. I 
circled back for the rest of the horses that night.” 

He looked steadily at Maddie. “The point of this is, accidents 
happen. People tread on you. Nanny goats chew your hair. You have 
to be ready for the unexpected. It’s all part and parcel of staying 
hidden. Remember it in future. Learn from this experience. You never 
know what’s going to happen.” 

Maddie nodded meekly. “Yes, Halt. Thank you.” 

“Now,” said Halt, turning back to Will and Gilan, “do either of you 
grinning apes want to ask me what brought me here? Why I’ve ridden 
all the way from Castle Redmont and my cozy fireplace to visit you?” 

Halt had been an irregular visitor to the Gathering this year. He 
had coached some of the younger apprentices, helping them improve 
their shooting technique. And from time to time he had assessed them 
in various tasks. But that side of his activity had ended as the 
Gathering came to a close. 

Gilan shrugged. “I assume you came for the farewell ceremony.” 

Halt nodded. “Well, that’s true. But that’s not until tomorrow. A 
dispatch came for you from Horace. I thought I’d better bring it out, 
since nobody at Redmont knew where the Gathering Ground was.” 

The Gathering Ground moved each year, and its exact whereabouts 
were kept a strict secret. The Ranger Corps had made many enemies 
over the years, and some of them would have been keen to know 
where the entire Corps would be for these two weeks. 

Halt reached inside his vest and brought out a rolled scroll, held 
with a ribbon, which was in turn sealed with a large blob of wax. He 
passed it to Gilan, who studied the seal, recognizing Horace’s symbol. 

“Have you read it?” he asked Halt. The old Ranger was notorious 
for his ability to open and reseal communications. He had an 
extensive kit of instruments with which he could lift wax seals without 
disturbing the impression or breaking the wax. And, in case of 
accidents, he also kept a stock of counterfeit seals with which he could 
replace the original. They weren’t always exact replicas, but they were 
close enough to fool most people at a cursory glance. 

Halt looked affronted. “It’s sealed,” he said, with some dignity. Will 
grinned to himself as he realized that Halt hadn’t actually answered 
the question. 

“When has that ever stopped you?” Gilan muttered, breaking the 
seal and unrolling the parchment sheet to read it. After a few seconds, 
he glanced up at Maddie. “Your dad sends his love,” he said. “He 
hopes you’re doing well at your assessments.” 

Maddie smiled. Typical of her father. He would send her a personal 
message even in an official communication. She and Horace had a 


close relationship, which had become even closer when she began 
training as a Ranger. It took her further into her father’s world and 
gave them a lot in common. 

Gilan went back to the dispatch, frowning slightly as he read on. 

“Bad news?” Will asked, noticing the frown. 

Gilan waved the question aside, waiting till he’d finished reading 
the message. Then he looked up, fixing his gaze on Halt. “Have you 
heard anything about a group called the Red Fox Clan?” 

Halt made a small moue. “Not a great deal. Anarchists, aren’t 
they?” 

Gilan shook his head. “A bit more than that. We’ve been getting 
reports about them at Castle Araluen for some months now. They’re a 
group who oppose the current laws of succession to the throne. They 
want to revert to a patriarchal system.” 

Araluen law said that any true descendant, male or female, could 
inherit the throne. Thus, in the event of Duncan’s death, Cassandra 
would become queen, and ruler, in her own right. Horace would not 
become King simply because he was married to her. He would be her 
consort. And, in time, Maddie would inherit the throne from her 
mother. But if the Red Fox Clan had their way, the kingdom would 
revert to an old law, where the throne could be passed down only to a 
male descendant. If this happened, it would throw the current 
succession into chaos. 

“Any reason why they feel that way?” Will asked. 

Gilan shrugged. “Most likely because someone wants to use it as a 
pretext for taking the throne himself,” he said. “In any event, they 
mean trouble for Cassandra and Maddie here, and Horace thinks it’s 
time we put a stop to it.” 

“What’s he got in mind?” Will asked. He noticed that Halt wasn’t 
asking questions, which seemed to indicate that he had read the 
dispatch. 

“We’ve finally located their headquarters near the east coast,” 
Gilan said. “Horace plans for him and me to take a company of troops 
and put an end to their nonsense once and for all.” He hesitated, 
looking at the other two Rangers. “At the same time, there are rumors 
that another group of them has formed on Redmont’s northwest 
border. He’s asked if you two will investigate, see what they’re up to, 
and bring them to heel as well.” 

“So, you'll be heading back to Castle Araluen tomorrow?” Halt 
asked. 

Gilan regarded him, head cocked to one side. “That’s what it says 
here,” he said, tapping the dispatch. “But how could you have known 
that?” 

Halt smiled. “Just a lucky guess,” he said. 


The closing ceremony of the Gathering was always a bittersweet 
affair. The Rangers and their apprentices gathered for a farewell 
banquet, with kitchen and serving staff brought in from Castle 
Redmont and its adjoining village. Now that the Gathering was almost 
over, there was no need to keep the location a secret. It would be 
moved somewhere else the following year. 

The Rangers feasted and talked long into the night, until the 
poignant moment when they joined together to sing their traditional 
farewell song, “Cabin in the Trees.” 

Rangers lived a dangerous, adventurous life, and there was no 
knowing how many of those assembled here would be present in a 
year’s time. So they mingled and embraced and wished each other 
well and looked deep into one another’s eyes, knowing that in some 
cases this could be the last time they saw their comrades. 

Gilan had decided to stay for the ceremony, in spite of originally 
declaring his intention to return immediately to Castle Araluen in 
response to Horace’s message. 

“One night won’t make any difference,” he told Halt. “And Horace 
will be busy assembling his troops anyway. I’ll leave early in the 
morning.” 

Most of the others followed his example, packing up and leaving 
camp before dawn. Now that the Gathering was over, they were keen 
to return to their respective fiefs and catch up on events that had 
transpired while they had been away. Will and Maddie, with only a 
short distance to travel back to Castle Redmont, took their time, 
staying for a late breakfast and watching the catering staff pack up 
their wagons and head out. There was something sad about the 
patches of bare earth where the Rangers had pitched their tents for 
the past ten days—evidence that they had been here but now were 
gone. 

Will looked around the near-silent ground. “Good-byes are always 
sad,” he said, more to himself than to Maddie. But she replied 


anyway. 


“Mother told me you always felt that way—that when you left, you 
never looked back.” 

He smiled sadly. “That’s true. I could never bear to see who or 
what I was leaving behind. These days, I tend to look back in case it’s 
the last time I see the people I’m leaving.” He shrugged. “Put it down 
to my advancing years, I suppose.” 

Maddie laughed. “Advancing years indeed! You’re in your prime.” 

“Itd be nice to think so,” he replied. Then he noticed a figure 
approaching through the empty tent lines. “Hullo, I was wondering if 
Jenny would drop by.” 

His old wardmate Jenny had been responsible for the catering the 
night before. Master Chubb, her longtime mentor, had recently 
retired. In spite of Baron Arald’s best efforts, Jenny had resisted all 
offers to move to Castle Redmont and take over the kitchens there. 
She was an independent character, and she enjoyed having her own 
establishment in the village. Instead, she had trained one of her own 
apprentices to replace Chubb in the castle kitchens. On special 
occasions, she took over the cooking at Redmont. Baron Arald 
treasured those occasions and tried to arrange as many as he could. 

Will rose to greet her as she came closer. He grunted slightly as he 
stood, uncoiling his legs, and glanced down at Maddie. 

“See what I mean about advancing years?” he said, feeling slightly 
envious of the way she rose smoothly to her feet. Even the old injury 
to her hip didn’t seem to bother her most of the time. Then he turned 
to his old friend. “Morning, Jenny. I’m sorry we didn’t have time for a 
long chat last night.” 

“T was a little busy,” Jenny replied. She was a stern and demanding 
taskmaster to her kitchen staff, and she insisted that the Rangers be 
provided with only the best food and drink. They had had time for a 
brief word the previous night, but no more than that. 

Will looked at her appreciatively. There were a few lines of gray in 
her blond hair these days, and her waist might have thickened a little 
—one of the hazards of being a chef and having a keen appreciation of 
the fine food she prepared—but she’d always had a rounded figure, 
and the extra inches looked good on her. 

“You're as pretty as ever,” he said, but she waved the compliment 
aside. 

“And you’re as grim as a gray old wolf,” she said. “Whatever 
became of that fresh-faced boy I grew up with?” 

“Weight of responsibility,” Will said. “After all, now I have this 
dreadful apprentice to keep in check.” 

Jenny smiled warmly at Maddie. In the early days, when Maddie 
had first arrived at Redmont, they had got off to a rocky start because 
of Maddie’s haughty suggestion that Jenny address her as “Your 


Highness.” But the two were good friends these days. 

“How are you, Maddie?” she asked. 

Maddie grinned in return. “I’m fine, Jenny,” she said. “Would you 
like some coffee?” She gestured at the pot sitting in the hot embers at 
the side of the fire, but Jenny shook her head. 

“T’ll have to keep an eye on my kitchen staff while they pack up. 
Otherwise they’ll leave my best pots and ladles behind and I'll have to 
come back and find them.” 

“Gilan left early this morning,” Will said. 

She nodded. “Yes. He came by early and we had some time 
together. Good to see him.” She smiled at the memory. 

Will cocked his head to one side. “So . . . any chance that you'll be 
moving your restaurant to Castle Araluen?” 

But she shook her head firmly. “No. I’ve suggested that Gilan move 
his headquarters to Redmont. No reason why he shouldn’t, after all.” 

Jenny and Gilan had been “an item,” as people said, for years now. 
But their relationship was limited by geography. Jenny had spent 
years building up her business in Wensley Village near Castle 
Redmont, and Gilan was based at Castle Araluen. 

Will shrugged. “I suppose he thinks he needs to be close by Horace 
and Evanlyn,” he pointed out, but Jenny made a derogatory sound at 
that suggestion. 

“There are always pigeons to carry messages,” she said. “And it’s 
only a couple of days’ ride—less on one of your fabled Ranger horses. 
There’s no reason why he couldn’t be based here.” 

Will made a defensive gesture with both hands, not wishing to be 
dragged into that debate—although he tended to agree with Jenny. 
Gilan could quite easily work out of Redmont, and he’d be close to his 
two senior Rangers, Halt and Will, if he did so. 

“TIl leave that to you two to work out,” he said. 

Jenny stepped forward and embraced him. “We’ll get there 
eventually,” she said. “Take care of yourself. Gilan tells me that you 
two are off to the northwest in the next few days?” 

“T am,” Will said. “Halt and I want to have a look around up there. 
Maddie will be heading back to Castle Araluen.” He sensed Maddie’s 
quick reaction as she turned to look at him. 

“I thought Pd be coming with you and Halt,” she said. 

But he shook his head. “Your mother is expecting you back at 
Araluen,” he said firmly. “She hasn’t seen you in a year.” He noted the 
stubborn set of her jaw. He knew he’d be in for a long argument. 


“But why?” Maddie asked for the fifteenth time. “Why can’t I come 
with you and Halt? I’m a Ranger, aren’t I?” 


“Because your mother wants you to visit her,” Will told her 
patiently. “You go home for a vacation every year after the 
Gathering.” 

“So, if I go every year, will it matter if I miss once? Besides, I can 
come with you and Halt, then go home.” 

“We don’t know how long we'll be on the border,” Will said. “We 
could be weeks, even a month.” 

“Oh, come on! Gilan said they’re only vague rumors. Chances are 
there’s nothing to them and you'll be back in a week or two at most.” 

“No,” said Will firmly, hoping that his refusal to discuss the matter 
further would put an end to their disagreement. But Maddie fell back 
on old ground. 

“Why?” she said. “Just tell me why.” 

And that made sixteen and seventeen times, he thought. He sighed 
heavily. 

“Your mother still hasn’t forgiven me for recruiting you into the 
Rangers,” he said. 

She made a dismissive gesture. “That wasn’t your fault. Gilan and 
Halt did that.” 

“Maybe. But I’m the one who trains you, so I’m the one who gets 
the blame when you keep passing each year.” 

“She doesn’t want me to fail, does she?” Maddie asked. 

“No. Not exactly. She’s very proud of you. But initially, she thought 
you would only remain as an apprentice for one year. So she wouldn’t 
be totally devastated if you failed and had to go home. As it is, she 
insists on your coming home for a month each year, and I’m not about 
to get in the way of that.” 

Maddie thrust her jaw out pugnaciously. “You mean to tell me 
you’re scared of my mother?” she challenged. 

Will met her gaze very evenly. “You’d better believe it,” he told 
her. 


Back at the cabin in the woods near Redmont, the two of them began 
packing their gear for their respective trips. As usual, Will simply 
crammed his spare clothes and equipment higgledy-piggledy into his 
saddlebags, shoving them in to make them fit. Maddie carefully 
unpacked them, folded them neatly, and replaced them in the bags so 
that they took up half the space they had previously. 

“No need to bother with that,” Will told her, and she gave him a 
long-suffering look. 

“They'll be all crushed and wrinkled when you take them out if I 
don’t,” she told him. 

He shrugged. “If I wear them for half an hour, the wrinkles will 


come out,” he said. Then, considering for a moment, he added, “Well, 
maybe an hour.” 

Her own packing took considerably longer, as she had to take with 
her not just her Ranger uniform, but also the gowns and dresses and 
cloaks she would wear as the royal princess. She would change 
identities halfway to Castle Araluen. 

Maddie’s position as a Ranger was kept a strict secret in the 
kingdom. The Rangers knew, of course—but Rangers were notoriously 
tight-lipped. A few others, such as Baron Arald and his wife, were also 
aware of her activities with the Corps, but the general population was 
kept in the dark. Her Highness Princess Madelyn was, after all, second 
in line to the throne, and it would be risky for her identity as a Ranger 
to be widely broadcast. There was always the chance that enemies of 
the kingdom might seek to capture or kill her. As the apprentice 
Ranger Maddie, she kept a lower profile and was not in the public eye. 
Most people thought she was at Castle Redmont, learning the fine arts 
of diplomacy and hospitality under the careful eye of Lady Sandra. 

The other person who was privy to the deception was her maid, 
Ingrid. 

When Maddie had first arrived for her training, she brought a 
lady’s maid with her, along with a staggering amount of luggage. Will 
had promptly dispatched the girl and most of the baggage back to 
Castle Araluen, saying that a Ranger’s apprentice did her own cleaning 
and clothes mending. In subsequent years, however, they realized that 
Maddie would need a maid as a traveling companion when she went 
home at the end of the year, and Ingrid had been given the task. 
During the year, she stayed at Castle Redmont and worked for Lady 
Sandra. Then, when Maddie left for home, Ingrid would accompany 
her. 

The day they were due to leave, Ingrid arrived from the castle, 
leading Maddie’s Arridan gelding, Sundancer. It would never do for 
the heir to the throne to be seen riding a shaggy Ranger horse. The 
fine-boned Sundancer was a far more fitting mount for her. Of course, 
Maddie would ride Bumper until she resumed her identity as a 
princess. Then the little horse would masquerade as a pack pony. 

“Tm sorry about that,” she told Bumper, rubbing his silky nose. “I 
know it’s beneath your dignity.” 

Bumper came as near to shrugging as a horse can manage. If you 
can dress up like a glorified dressmaker’s dummy, I suppose I can carry a 
few parcels. 


Gilan and Horace leaned over the map spread out on Gilan’s desk. 
Horace was using the point of his dagger to indicate features on the 
map as he spoke. 

“Our spies tell us that the Red Fox Clan have gathered somewhere 
in this area.” He traced the dagger point along a winding river, 
indicating a spot four days’ ride north of Castle Araluen. 

“The Wezel River,” Gilan commented, noting the name. He touched 
a marked feature on the north bank, by a long curve in the waterway. 
“What’s this?” 

“Its an old hill fort,” Horace told him. “Hasn’t been inhabited in 
centuries.” 

“Are the Foxes using it?” Gilan asked. 

Horace shook his head. “No. So far as I know, they have a camp 
somewhere on the south bank, along this long, curving stretch.” 

“So, if we approach from the south, we’ll have them hemmed in 
against the river.” 

“That’s right. The river is deep and there aren’t many fords. It’s not 
a particularly good tactical position for them. But then, they seem to 
be pretty low on tactical sense.” 

“They’re not trained warriors, then?” Gilan asked. 

“Not from what I’ve heard. They’re mainly brigands and thugs who 
have been recruited to the Red Fox Clan by the promise of payment 
and easy pickings. There may be half a dozen or so trained men 
among their leaders, but the rest appear to be a rabble.” 

“Numbers?” 

Horace rested the point of the dagger in the rough wood of the 
desktop. “Thirty to forty. No more than that,” he said. Then, 
preempting the next question, he added, “I figure we’ll take twenty 
cavalrymen and twenty archers with us.” He glanced up. “They’re 
trained men and they’ve all been in battle before. I don’t think forty 
raggle-tailed rebels will give us too much trouble.” 

Gilan grinned. “Particularly not with you and me along,” he said. 
He was joking, but there was a strong element of truth in the joke. 


Horace was the preeminent warrior of the kingdom, skillful, fast and 
strong. His amazing ability had been noted when he was barely 
sixteen years old. Now, many years later, he had added a wealth of 
experience to his natural skill. And Gilan, of course, was the Ranger 
Commandant, and as such he was one of the most capable Rangers in 
the Corps. 

“We'll be taking rations for ten days,” Horace told the Ranger. 
“Dried meat and fruit, and flatbread. Each man will have two 
canteens. Once we’re on the way, I want to move quickly and get to 
the Wezel River before they hear word that we’re coming. The sooner 
we wrap this up, the better. We’ll bivouac at night and avoid towns 
and villages on the way.” 

“Good thinking. The fewer people who see us, the better. When do 
we leave?” 

“The cavalrymen are still mustering their remounts—the horses 
have been out in the fields for several months, and it’ll take a few days 
to get them settled and retrained for carrying riders. They go half wild 
when they’re left alone for any length of time. So we should be ready 
to go by the end of the week. That way I’ll get a chance to see Maddie 
before I leave.” Maddie was due to arrive the following morning. 

“TIL get you to check over the archers’ equipment tomorrow, if you 
would,” Horace continued. “You know what to look for better than I 
do.” 

Gilan nodded assent. He reached down and slid the map across the 
desk, unrolling it a little more to find the area where Castle Redmont 
was situated. 

“Halt and Will should be well on their way by now,” he said. “Do 
you expect them to find anything?” 

Horace shrugged. “The intelligence was sketchy—more rumor than 
hard fact. But I can’t afford to ignore it. FII sleep better if I know those 
two have had a good look around. This Fox cult may be a bunch of 
blowhards, but an idea like this can gain momentum all too quickly, 
and before you know it, we could have a full-scale uprising on our 
hands. We need to nip it in the bud right away.” 

Gilan released the edge of the map, allowing it to roll closed once 
again. “Best way to handle it,” he said. “Strike fast before things get 
out of hand.” 

Horace straightened from where he’d been leaning on the desktop. 
He rerolled the map into a tight cylinder and slipped a loop of brown 
ribbon over the end to contain it. 

“It should take us three or four days to reach the Wezel,” he said. 
“Then a couple more days to locate the Foxes’ camp, and we can put 
an end to this nonsense.” 

Gilan grunted agreement. But he was frowning slightly. One fact 


was causing him concern. 

Horace noted his expression. “Is there a problem?” 

Gilan hesitated. “Forty cavalrymen and archers,” he said. “That’s 
more than half the standing garrison here. Are you worried that you 
might be leaving Cassandra shorthanded if there’s trouble?” 

Horace shook his head. “Araluen is easily defended,” he said. 
“Even a small garrison can hold it. And Cassandra is a good 
commander. She’s seen her share of combat.” 

Gilan nodded. “That’s a fact,” he said. Cassandra had proved her 
worth in battles from the coastal plain of Skandia to the desert wastes 
of Arrida and the rugged mountains of Nihon-Ja. Given a virtually 
impregnable position like Castle Araluen, there was no doubt that she 
could mount an effective and successful defense against any 
foreseeable threat. 


Maddie and Ingrid had made good time after leaving Redmont. The 
weather was good, and the roads were clear. 

Ingrid looked at the sun, gauging the time by its position in the 
sky. “You’ll need to change clothes soon,” she warned. “Time for you 
to become a princess again.” 

Maddie wrinkled her nose distastefully. She was still dressed as a 
Ranger, although she rode with her cowl back and her head bare. She 
enjoyed the comfort of the Ranger clothes. They were loose fitting and 
unrestrictive. By contrast, the riding gown she would soon put on 
would be tight and uncomfortable, designed for style rather than 
function. 

Bumper sniggered. Dressmaker’s dummy. 

“Don’t you laugh, pack pony,” she said softly. 

Ingrid glanced her way. “Did you say something?” 

Maddie hurriedly shook her head. She wasn’t sure how her maid 
would react to the fact that she spoke to her horse and believed he 
spoke back to her. Ingrid would probably think her mistress was 
crazy. But then, Ingrid was half convinced of that anyway, not 
understanding how Maddie could prefer the rough-and-ready life of a 
Ranger’s apprentice to the soft comforts and fine clothes of a princess. 

Then the matter was forgotten, and Ingrid gestured down the track. 
“We have company.” 

They had left the open country on the far side of the river, and the 
road at this point led through a section of Alder Forest. The trees were 
tall and grew close together on either side of the path, which had 
narrowed down until it was just wide enough for two riders to travel 
abreast. 

About thirty meters ahead of them, two men had stepped out of the 


trees to block the path. They were both heavily built and dressed in 
rough, stained clothing. Both were armed. 

The man on the right held a bow, with an arrow fitted to the string 
but not yet drawn. The flights of more arrows were visible over his 
shoulder, where they were held in a rough quiver. He had a long knife 
at his waist. 

The other, a slightly taller man, had a heavy cudgel in his right 
hand. It was made from a piece of hardwood, tapering down from a 
wide head to a narrower handgrip, wrapped with a leather strap. The 
heavy head was liberally studded with spikes. Altogether, it was an 
unpleasant sight—as was its owner. 

Instinctively, both girls had drawn rein and brought their horses to 
a stop. Beneath her, Maddie felt Bumper’s body vibrate as he sounded 
a warning rumble. 

“Maybe we should have brought an escort,” Ingrid said quietly, 
although Maddie noted that she didn’t seem too concerned about the 
situation. 

“For these two drabs?” she replied. “You’ve got to be joking.” 

Maddie lifted her right leg over the pommel and slid to the ground 
beside Bumper. As she did, she reached for the sling that was coiled 
under her belt, shaking it loose, and feeling in her belt pouch with her 
other hand for several of the smooth, heavy lead shot she kept there. 
Her bow was in its bow case, tied to the right-hand rear of her saddle, 
but she wasn’t concerned about that. The sling was her weapon of 
choice anyway. 

Not needing to look, she loaded a slug into the pouch of the sling. 
The practiced ease with which she did this should possibly have 
sounded a warning to the two brigands. But they were overconfident, 
seeing no possible danger from two young women. She stepped a pace 
away from Bumper, giving herself room to wield the sling. 

Ingrid looked down at her. “Anything particular in mind?” 

Maddie shook her head. “Let’s see how things turn out,” she said, 
letting the sling hang to full length beside her. Bumper was continuing 
to rumble deep in his chest, a low, warning note that was audible only 
for a few meters. 

The man with the bow raised it now, although he still didn’t draw 
the arrow back. “Don’t keep us waiting, girls,” he called out. “Just 
come forward and hand over your valuables. It’ll go easier for you if 
you do.” 

There was a note of amusement in his voice. Maddie sensed that he 
was very satisfied with the situation. Ingrid was well dressed and was 
sure to have money and jewelry on her. Her horse was a well-bred 
mare and was obviously worth money as well. As was Sundancer, who 
was bringing up the rear, carrying their baggage. Bumper, of course, 


appeared unimpressive—a rough, little barrel-shaped horse that was 
probably sturdy and hardworking, but not worth a great deal. All in 
all, the two girls looked like ideal prey for the robbers. Relatively 
helpless and unprotected by guards, they would offer little resistance 
to two armed men. 

“We'll stay here, I think,” Ingrid replied. In a quieter voice, she said 
to Maddie, “We could always turn back.” 

Maddie shook her head. “They wouldn’t make it so easy. By now, 
you'll probably find there’s a third member of the band who has 
worked his way behind us.” 

Ingrid glanced over her shoulder and saw that Maddie was right. A 
third figure, equally roughly dressed and armed with a heavy staff 
surmounted by a spearhead, was standing at the point where the track 
led into the trees, silhouetted against the bright sunlight behind him. 

“Youre right,” she said. She took a firmer grip on her riding crop. 
Ingrid never used it on her horse, keeping it instead as a concealed 
weapon. It was a piece of stout ashwood, fifty centimeters long, 
wrapped in leather and with a polished stone pommel at one end. The 
other end tapered down to the whip section—a flat piece of braided 
leather. In addition, as was the custom for ladies, she wore a dagger 
on her belt. 

“T’ll take care of the bowman first,” Maddie said in an undertone. 
“With any luck, the others will run once he’s down.” 

“And without any luck?” Ingrid asked. 

Maddie grinned. “It’ll be their bad luck,” she said. 


The man with the bow was becoming impatient. The girls had been 
standing immobile for several minutes now. He had seen Ingrid cast a 
look over her shoulder and knew she was aware that any possible 
retreat was cut off. 

“Come along!” he ordered. “We’ve wasted enough time here. Come 
forward and hand over your valuables!” 

To emphasize the point, he began to draw back on the arrow. The 
bow and the string creaked as they came under strain. 

Maddie’s eyes narrowed as she studied the bow. It was a poor 
weapon, unlike the beautifully fashioned bows that Rangers used. It 
was made from an unevenly shaped stave, with one limb narrower 
than the other, so the top half of the bow bent more than the lower. 
She seriously doubted he could hit anything beyond fifty meters with 
a bow like that. But then, he would be well used to its peculiarities 
and would probably allow for any uneven flight. 

And besides, they were inside fifty meters, so she decided that it 
wasn’t worth letting him take a shot. 

Moving swiftly and smoothly, she took a long step forward with 
her left foot, letting the sling in her right hand hang down to its full 
length behind her body. Then she whipped it up and over, stepping 
into the shot with her right leg as she did so. It was a smooth, 
coordinated movement, putting her leg, body and arm into the force 
behind the sling. The lead shot whizzed away, too fast for the eye to 
follow, and smashed into the upper limb of the bow, halfway up its 
length. The upper limb was the weaker of the two, and it was bent 
more than its fellow. The sudden impact of the lead shot shattered it, 
so that the bow seemed to explode in the man’s hands as the tension 
on the string was suddenly released. 

The broken limb flew loose, and then, stopped by the string, flicked 
back and smacked the man across the jaw, raising a bleeding weal 
there. He cried out and staggered back, dropping the broken bow and 
throwing a hand up to stem the sudden flow of blood. He wasn’t quite 
sure what had just happened. Things had moved too fast for him to 


see clearly. But he knew it had been the fault of that slim girl standing 
beside the shaggy little horse. Determined on revenge, he reached for 
the long knife at his belt and started toward her. 

“They never learn,” Maddie said. She loaded another slug into her 
sling and whipped it toward him. It hit him on the point of the 
shoulder, smashing the bone and bruising the flesh. The knife dropped 
from his fingers, and he stood, swaying, sobbing with the sudden 
shock and pain. Slowly he sank to his knees, his left hand reaching to 
try to ease the agony in his broken shoulder. He doubled over until his 
head touched the ground, little moaning sounds escaping from his 
lips. 

“You witch!” his companion screamed. He brandished the cudgel 
above his head and ran at Maddie. She calmly loaded another shot 
into her sling and stood waiting for him. But Ingrid acted first. 

Ingrid spurred her horse forward, reversing her grip on the riding 
crop as she did. The man saw her coming and turned to face her. He 
swung wildly with the cudgel, but she nudged her horse with her 
knees and it gracefully sidestepped, avoiding the blow. Then it lunged 
back in before he could recover, and Ingrid leaned out of the saddle, 
wielding the riding crop and bringing the heavy stone pommel 
crashing down on top of his leather cap. 

He looked up at her, startled. Then his eyes glazed and he simply 
folded up like an empty suit of clothes, collapsing to the leaf-strewn 
forest path, stone-cold unconscious. 

With two of their attackers taken care of, Maddie turned her 
attention to the third member of the gang. He hesitated, seeing his 
companions disabled within a matter of seconds. Then he turned and 
ran. 

“Bumper,” said Maddie quietly, and pointed at the retreating 
figure. 

The little horse took off like an arrow released from a bow. 
Maddie, as always, was fascinated by the acceleration that Ranger 
horses could manage. Within a few strides, he was at top pace, rapidly 
gaining on the floundering figure before him. 

If the robber had had the wit to cut off into the trees to either side, 
he might have had a better chance. But he chose to remain on the 
path, then on the open ground beyond the forest. He’d barely covered 
ten meters of the latter when Bumper caught up with him and, true to 
his name, slammed his shoulder into the robber’s side. 

The impact sent the man tumbling in the grass, rolling over several 
times before beginning to rise, groggily, to his feet. He shook his head 
to clear his vision—his head had thudded heavily into the ground 
when he fell, and he was a little dizzy. The small, shaggy horse stood 
a few meters away, ears pricked, watching him with a curious 


expression on its face, as if to say, What are you planning to do now? 
The robber had the distinct impression that the horse was amused by 
the situation. His hand dropped to the knife at his belt. He had lost his 
spear in the fall, and it was out of sight in the long grass. 

He slid the knife from its sheath and began to advance on the 
horse, muttering a curse as he did so. 

“That’s far enough.” He heard Maddie’s warning call and glanced 
back toward the point where the track led into the trees. She had 
followed Bumper at a more leisurely pace and was standing now at 
the edge of the forest. Her sling, loaded with another lead ball, hung 
unobtrusively from her right hand, swinging slowly back and forth, 
level with her right knee. 

When Maddie had hit his companion with two casts of the sling, 
the third bandit hadn’t seen exactly what had happened. His view of 
the scene, and of Maddie’s actions, had been blocked by the horse. Not 
appreciating the threat offered by the innocuous-looking weapon, he 
began to advance on Bumper, whose ears twitched slightly. 

“Last warning,” Maddie called. Her voice was sharper now. 

He glanced at her and snarled. “Best call your horse away, missy,” 
he said. “Else I’m going to gut him.” 

Maddie sighed. She had given him a chance. But Will had spent 
years drumming into her the rule of thumb in situations like this. Give 
an enemy one chance to surrender. But one chance only. After that, take 
action. 

The robber took another pace toward Bumper, cooing softly in 
what he intended to be a soothing voice. 

“Come on, horse . . . good horse. Stand still while I plunge this 
blade into your belly. . . . Stand now, that’s . . . Aaaaiiiyaaah!” 

The scream was torn from him as the lead shot slammed into his 
forearm, breaking the bones there. The knife fell from his suddenly 
nerveless fingers, and he clutched at his arm with his left hand, 
bending over in reaction to the unexpected impact and searing agony. 

Maddie casually folded the sling and placed it under her belt, then 
drew her saxe as she advanced on the stooped-over, moaning figure. 
He heard her approaching and looked up, tears of shock and pain 
running freely down his grubby, unshaven face. 

“You broke my arm!” he said in an accusing tone. 

Maddie couldn’t help smiling at his indignation. Here he was, a 
would-be robber intent on preying on two seemingly defenseless girls, 
and he had the gall to act as the injured party. It never failed to amuse 
her how so many thugs on an occasion like this would assume that 
same attitude of injured innocence. 

“Could have been your head,” she said unsympathetically. She 
prodded him in the rump with the point of her saxe. He skipped away 


from the contact, sniveling as the movement sent waves of pain 
coursing through his broken arm. 

“Get moving,” Maddie ordered him crisply, gesturing toward the 
path into the forest. Continuing to moan and protest, the robber 
complied, leading the way back up the trail to where his two erstwhile 
companions were seated at the base of a large oak. Ingrid stood over 
them, her reversed riding crop in one hand and her dagger in the 
other. But the men were thoroughly cowed and offered no resistance 
to their intended victims. They looked up as Maddie shoved their 
companion down beside them, eliciting another groan of pain from 
him as she did so. The man Ingrid stunned had regained 
consciousness, although a certain dazed look in his eyes told Maddie 
that he was probably concussed. 

She tapped her saxe against her leg as she studied them, figuring 
out what to do. They could hardly take the men with them, but she 
certainly wasn’t going to turn them loose. 

“All right,” she said abruptly. “Strip.” 

None of them moved. They all stared at her, uncomprehending. 
Finally the former bowman spoke. 

“Our clothes? All of them?” 

Maddie shook her head impatiently. “I don’t think so. Ingrid 
doesn’t deserve to see such an unpleasant sight. Just your breeches 
and your shirts. Down to your underwear.” 

They still didn’t move, so she added crisply, “Get on with it!” 

This time, they obeyed, moving awkwardly in the case of the two 
with broken arms, and shrugged off their stained and dirty outer 
clothing. Their underclothes were no more attractive. They had 
obviously gone unlaundered for many days, and they were holed and 
ragged. Maddie kicked the discarded clothes away from the men, into 
a rough pile. 

“Shoes as well,” she ordered, and they reluctantly obeyed. 

Ingrid watched curiously. “Is there any reason for this?” she asked 
quietly. 

Maddie nodded, glancing up at her. “Makes them feel vulnerable 
and less likely to disobey orders. Having them strip tends to take the 
starch out of them—particularly in front of two girls.” 

“Makes me feel light-headed,” Ingrid commented. “They are rather 
on the nose, aren’t they?” 

She was right. With their clothes removed, the strong odors from 
their unwashed bodies were all too apparent. 

“Not much we can do about that,” Maddie commented. She leaned 
down and caught hold of the concussed man’s wrists, pulling them 
behind his back and tying his thumbs together with a length of leather 
thong. Then she quickly did the same for his companions, resulting in 


more cries of pain as she moved their injured arms into position— 
something she did without excessive gentleness. 

“Oooh, by the gods, that hurts!” the third member of the gang 
whined. 

Maddie eyed him unsympathetically. “Serves you right for 
attacking helpless girls.” 

Ingrid smiled. Anyone less like a “helpless girl” than her mistress 
she couldn’t imagine. 

“Now scrooch up against the tree,” Maddie continued, gesturing for 
them to shuffle backward so that they were sitting with their backs to 
the trunk of the big oak. Once they were in position, she ran a length 
of rope around the tree, looping it around their throats and pulling 
tight so there was barely any slack. They were now fastened to the 
tree, unable to move without choking themselves and their 
companions, and unable to reach up to untie the rope. 

“Are we going to leave them here?” Ingrid asked. She had been 
watching the procedure with interest, wondering how many times 
Maddie had performed similar actions in her career as an apprentice 
Ranger. She certainly seemed to know what she was doing, the maid 
thought. It was probably not the first time she had secured prisoners 
this way. 

Maddie tested the rope, then stepped back, satisfied that there was 
hardly any slack in it. She smiled as she considered Ingrid’s question. 

“I’m tempted to,” she said. “There are wolves and bears in the 
forest here, I’m sure. They’d take care of them for us.” She noticed the 
startled, worried looks on the three men as she spoke. “But perhaps 
we should be merciful. There’s a manor house half an hour’s ride from 
here. We'll ask the local lord to send back men to bring these three 
beauties in and find a nice warm jail cell for them.” 


They rode on for fifteen minutes, at which point Maddie dismounted 
and changed clothes, packing away her Ranger uniform and cloak into 
a large saddlebag and donning a neat, divided riding habit, linen shirt 
and fine leather jacket more befitting her identity as a princess of the 
realm. She unsaddled Bumper, removed the packsaddle from 
Sundancer and changed the two over. 

“Sorry about this,” she told Bumper. She felt it was beneath his 
dignity to act as a beast of burden. 

He snorted. 

Sundancer, by comparison, seemed delighted to be free of the 
packsaddle and to resume his proper identity as a saddle horse. He 
nickered appreciatively as Maddie swung up astride him. 

A few kilometers farther on, they rode through a neat little village 


and stopped at the impressive manor house at its outskirts. The local 
lord, an elderly knight, hurried out to greet them when Maddie 
identified herself to his butler. He had obviously been halfway 
through his midday meal. A large white napkin was still tucked into 
his collar, and there were crumbs in his beard. He bowed hurriedly as 
Maddie dismounted, noticed the napkin as he did so and dragged it 
loose, trying belatedly to conceal it behind his back. 

“My lady,” he said, “welcome to Tonbridge Village. I’m Sir Gerald 
Wollden, and this is my manor house. Can I offer you food and 
refreshments? A bed for the night, perhaps?” 

Maddie shook her head. “Thank you, no. I’m in a hurry to reach 
Castle Araluen. But there is a service you can perform for us,” she 
said. 

Ingrid noted how easily she assumed the confident, commanding 
manner of a princess. The elderly knight bowed several times in 
acquiescence. 

“Anything, my lady,” he said eagerly. “Anything at all!” 

“We left three injured men a few kilometers down the track. I 
wonder if you’d take care of them for me.” 

“Of course, my lady! Pll send some servants to look after them 
straightaway.” 

Maddie pursed her lips. “I’d rather you sent your guards to arrest 
them,” she said. “They’re brigands. They tried to rob us.” 

The gentlemanly old soul was aghast at her words. “Rob you? Are 
you all right, my lady? Are you injured?” 

“No,” Maddie reassured him. “My companion here took care of 
them. She’s a very capable young woman.” 

The knight looked at Ingrid in some confusion. She was a slightly 
built girl. He couldn’t imagine her besting three robbers. 

“T’ll deal with them, my lady,” he assured Maddie. He rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully, loosening a few of the crumbs in his beard. 
“Usually, we hang robbers.” 

Maddie frowned. “That might be a little extreme. I’d say put them 
in a cell for a few days, then keep them for, say, three months, and 
have them perform all the hard labor that’s needed round the village. 
That should teach them a lesson.” 

“PII take care of it, my lady,” he said. “Rest assured, we’ll find 
plenty of work for them to do.” His eyes glittered as he thought about 
the three ruffians accosting the princess. “Hard work,” he added. 

“Thank you, Sir Gerald. I appreciate your help. Now I'll be on my 
way.” She moved back to the horses and, unthinking, went to mount 
Bumper. He edged away from her, snorting a reminder, and she 
changed direction to swing herself up into Sundancer’s saddle. 

“Going to have to watch that,” she said under her breath as they 


rode out of the manor house yard. 


Maddie drew rein as they emerged from the tree line. The sight of 
Castle Araluen never failed to take her breath away. The beautiful 
castle, with its soaring turrets and gracefully curving walls, dominated 
the landscape for miles around. Sited at the top of a long, gradual rise, 
it seemed at times to be floating in the air. Banners and flags stood out 
from its many flagstaffs, supported by the breeze that seemed to be a 
constant in this part of the kingdom. She reflected for a moment. She 
couldn’t recall ever seeing the flags and banners hanging limply on 
their staffs. 

“I never get sick of seeing it again when I’ve been away,” Ingrid 
said, noting the rapt expression on her mistress’s face. 

Maddie nodded slowly, her eyes still riveted on the beautiful 
building before them. “It’s stunning, isn’t it?” 

Castle Araluen had none of the uncompromisingly solid lines of a 
castle like Redmont. But its beauty belied its strength. The tall walls 
and deep moat kept attackers at bay, and the towers and battlements 
afforded the defenders with a host of positions from which they could 
rain down arrows, spears, rocks, hot oil and boiling water on those 
below. 

They sat for several minutes, admiring the sight of the graceful 
building. Then Maddie touched her heels to Sundancer’s flanks and 
urged the horse forward. Ingrid followed suit, and they rode at a slow 
canter up through the beautifully landscaped parklands and carefully 
mown grass. There were only occasional clumps of trees to provide 
shade and shelter from the wind for people relaxing in the parklands. 
This was done intentionally. There was no way a large body of men 
could approach the castle unseen. The ground was open and the view 
unrestricted for half a kilometer around the castle, preventing any 
surprise attack in force. Even half a dozen men would be seen quickly 
from the numerous vantage points on the castle walls. So even though 
the parkland was pleasing to the eye, it served a far more serious 
purpose than mere aesthetics, keeping the castle safe from invaders 
and attackers. 


They weren’t halfway when they saw movement at the main gate. 
The massive drawbridge was down, because it was the middle of the 
day and there was no perceived threat to the castle. Maddie, watching 
carefully and knowing what to expect, saw the two sentries on duty at 
the outer end of the bridge come suddenly to attention as a lone rider 
emerged from the castle, already moving at full speed. 

“I wonder who that might be,” Maddie drawled with a slow smile 
as the rider galloped headlong down the hill toward them, her long 
blond hair flying behind her in the wind, and the scarf round her 
throat billowing out to match it. 

“Could it be your mother, do you think?” Ingrid said in the same 
amused tone. 

“Her Royal Highness the Princess Regent?” Maddie replied. “Surely 
you don’t think she would behave with such a lack of dignity and 
sense of occasion.” 

“She did last year,” Ingrid told her. 

“And the year before that,” Maddie agreed. She halted Sundancer 
and stood in her stirrups to wave a greeting to the flying figure rapidly 
approaching them. 

Cassandra reined in as she came close, hauling on the reins so that 
her horse went back on its haunches and slid, stiff legged, to a stop 
beside them in a cloud of dust and flying grass. She threw her leg over 
the pommel and slid lightly to the ground, rushing toward her 
daughter, arms outstretched. 

“Maddie! Maddie! You’re home at last!” Her voice was highpitched 
with excitement. 

Maddie swung down from the saddle in a more conventional 
movement. She had barely disentangled her foot from the stirrup 
when she was overwhelmed by her mother, who squealed with 
incoherent delight and collided with her daughter as she threw both 
arms around her and sent the two of them staggering. 

“Steady on, Mum!” Maddie cried breathlessly. “You’ll knock me 
over!” 

Ingrid watched with amusement as Maddie’s prediction became a 
fact. The two women, mother and daughter, lost their balance under 
the impetus of Cassandra’s rush and went sprawling in the neatly 
mown grass, rolling over and dissolving into gales of laughter. 
Cassandra was the first to recover, rising to her feet and holding out a 
hand to help Maddie up. 

“What a trip!” Maddie said, laughing still as she brushed stray 
strands of grass from her hair. “First we get stopped by bandits, then 
my mother barges into me like an angry bull when I think I’m safe 
home.” 

Instantly, the laughter fled from Cassandra’s face as she realized 


what Maddie had said. It was replaced by a look of concern. 

“Bandits?” she repeated. “You were held up by bandits? What 
happened? Are you all right?” 

“No, Mum,” Maddie said, straight-faced. “They killed us both. 
You’re looking at our ghosts. Of course we’re all right.” 

“But what happened? Were you in danger? When did this happen? 
Where are they now?” The questions poured out of Cassandra 
nonstop, her words running together. Maddie held up a hand to stop 
the flow, but her mother looked up to Maddie’s companion. 

“Ingrid, what happened? For goodness’ sake, someone give me a 
sensible answer!” 

Ingrid smiled reassuringly at the worried Princess Regent. “Really, 
my lady, we were never in any real danger. Your daughter handled 
the situation easily.” 

“How many were there? Where are they now? Are you sure you’re 
both all right?” Ingrid’s unflustered answer did nothing to ease 
Cassandra’s worry. 

“Honestly, my lady, we’re fine. We were never in any real danger.” 

“But what happened?" Cassandra repeated. The pitch of her voice 
was getting higher and higher as she tried to get answers to her 
questions. She was actually hopping from one foot to another, a sure 
sign of the agitation any mother feels when she hears her child has 
been in danger. 

Maddie put a hand on her shoulder to calm her. “Mum, it was fine, 
really. We were half a day’s ride from here, passing through Alder 
Forest, and these three raggle-tailed ruffians decided they’d rob us. 
They stepped out onto the track and told us to hand over our 
valuables.” 

“Were they armed?” Cassandra asked anxiously. 

Maddie shrugged. “Barely. One had a club. The other had a rather 
sad-looking bow, and the third had a spear.” 

“He was behind us, cutting off our retreat,” Ingrid put in. 

Cassandra glanced up at her quickly. “So you couldn’t run away?” 
Nothing the girls were telling her was making her feel any more 
reassured. 

“There didn’t seem to be any need,” Maddie told her. She really 
couldn’t understand why her mother was carrying on so. But then, she 
wasn’t a mother. 

Ingrid took up the tale again. “Lady Maddie used her sling and 
smashed the bow. Then she smashed the bowman’s shoulder,” she 
said. When she and Maddie were alone, she simply referred to her as 
“Maddie,” but in front of her mother, she thought she should show a 
little more respect. 

“Then Ingrid whacked the second one with her riding crop,” 


Maddie said. She looked up at her maid. “That’s a very handy piece, 
by the way. I must get one.” 

“You hit him with a riding crop?” Cassandra asked. It didn’t sound 
like a particularly effective way to deal with an armed bandit. 

Ingrid held up the crop for her to see, pointing to the heavy stone 
pommel. “It’s not an ordinary crop,” she said. “It’s weighted with lead 
in the handle and has this heavy stone at the end.” 

“And then Bumper took care of the third man,” Maddie continued. 
“Sent him flying head over heels. He turned nasty at that, so I broke 
his arm with my sling shot. Couldn’t have him hurting Bumper.” She 
turned to smile at the little horse. He pricked his ears as he heard his 
name, and whinnied softly. 

She saw that Cassandra had calmed somewhat, and patted her 
mother’s shoulder again. “Mum, they were just three ruffians. And 
remember, I’ve been training for three years now as a Ranger. I’ve 
faced much worse situations than this.” 

Cassandra passed a hand over her face. “Don’t tell me that. I really 
don’t want to hear that.” She put her hands on her daughter’s 
shoulders and looked deep into her eyes. “You’re sure you’re all 
right?” she asked, her tone serious. 

Maddie grinned at her. “I’m fine, Mum. Really. Ingrid could have 
handled them by herself. She’s very capable.” 

Ingrid shook her head, smiling at the statement. When it came to 
capable, she thought, nobody was more so than her mistress. It 
amused her that Cassandra didn’t realize that her daughter was a 
highly trained warrior, skilled in the use of bow, sling and knife. She 
might be an apprentice still, but an apprentice Ranger was a very 
dangerous person. Particularly if you were an oafish, poorly armed 
ruffian who relied more on bluster and threats than actual skill at 
arms. 

Finally, Cassandra seemed to be convinced. She smiled wearily at 
her daughter and embraced her once more—this time more gently 
than the first. 

“Well, if you’re sure you’re all right...” 

Maddie hugged her warmly. “I’m sure, Mum. Really.” She stepped 
back from her mother and held her hands out from her sides for 
inspection. “See? There’s not a mark on me.” 

Even though she was joking, she noticed that Cassandra did 
examine her closely, looking for any possible sign of injury. Finally, 
the Princess Regent seemed satisfied. She nodded and turned to 
retrieve her horse, where it was grazing nearby. 

“Well then, in that case, let’s go home,” Cassandra said. “People 
are waiting to greet you.” 

They remounted and, riding side by side, with barely a meter 


between them so they could reach across and hold each other’s hand, 
continued in a contented silence up the grassy hill toward the castle. 

As they came close to the sentries at the outer end of the drawbridge, 
Cassandra released Maddie’s hand and turned to face her. 

“I wouldn’t mention that little matter to your father,” she said in a 
low voice. “You know how he tends to worry.” 

“How he tends to worry?” Maddie repeated incredulously. Then, 
realizing that her mother was deadly serious, she nodded 
acquiescence. “He’ll never hear a word from me.” 

Because, knowing her mother, she had a pretty good idea where 
and when her father would hear about the encounter on the track. 


There followed several hours where staff and old friends welcomed 
Maddie home as she did the rounds of the massive castle, greeting 
people she had known for years. First and foremost, of course, was her 
father. Horace swept her off her feet in a massive bear hug as she 
dismounted in the courtyard, holding her well off the ground and 
spinning her round, saying her name over and over. 

Finally, having greeted just about everyone, with the exception of 
her grandfather, King Duncan, she and her parents retired to their 
apartment in the central keep tower for a private family dinner. 

“You can say hello to Father tomorrow,” Cassandra told her. “He’s 
very weak these days, and he’s resting.” 

“I had hoped he might be feeling better,” Maddie said, sadness 
touching her voice. 

But Horace shook his head. “He’s not recovering at all. He’s getting 
worse each day. I’m glad you came home. This could be your last 
chance to see him.” 

She felt tears burning against the back of her eyes. She had known 
for some time that Duncan’s health was deteriorating—which was why 
her mother had assumed the role of Regent in his name. But 
recognizing that they could soon lose him saddened her immensely. 
She was quiet for a few minutes, dealing with the knowledge. 

Horace put his arm gently around her shoulders. “But you’re home 
now, and who’s to say he won’t make a recovery,” he said. 

She forced the tears back and managed a smile. She was genuinely 
delighted to see her parents once more and looked forward to 
exchanging stories with her father—and finding out more about his 
and Gilan’s planned expedition to deal with the mysterious Red Fox 
Clan. In the back of her mind, she was already scheming to see if she 
could accompany them. 

They sat down to one of her favorite meals—slow-roasted lamb 
shoulder, flavored with rosemary and wild garlic, accompanied by 


crisp-roasted potatoes and steamed greens. The richly flavored meat 
had been roasting in a covered iron camp kettle for almost three 
hours, and it simply fell from the bone as she plunged her knife and 
eating fork into it. 

“Mmm. That’s good,” she said. “That’s as good as Jenny makes it.” 

Her mother smiled. She had actually prepared the meal herself. 
“Its Jenny’s recipe,” she said. “But Pm glad you approve of my 
cooking.” 

They ate in pleasurable silence for several minutes, and then 
Horace set down his eating implements and studied his daughter. She 
looked older, he thought, and then realized that she was older—and 
that at her age, a year was a relatively large amount of time. She 
looked fit and healthy, and there was a new air of confidence about 
her—one that he approved of. Unlike his wife, he was more than 
happy that Maddie was training as a Ranger. She was learning tactical 
and strategic skills, and the ability to analyze a situation quickly and 
intelligently, which would come in handy when she finally took the 
throne. 

“So, what have you been up to?” he asked. 

Instantly, Cassandra unleashed a pent-up torrent of words. “What 
has she been up to? PII tell you! She was set upon by robbers barely a 
half day’s ride from here! Attacked, and had to fight for her life. We’re 
lucky to have her with us still, and it’s your fault!” 

“My fault?” Horace said mildly. 

She nodded vigorously, pointing an accusing fork in his direction 
so that he recoiled slightly. “Your fault for encouraging her to go 
ahead with this Ranger business, instead of staying safe at home with 
us!” 

He looked at her steadily until she subsided, a little red-faced and 
embarrassed by her outburst. 

“So what happened?” he asked Maddie. 

“It was nothing, Dad, really. They were three clumsy thugs who 
tried to hold us up. I took one down with my sling, Ingrid brained the 
second and Bumper took care of the third.” 

“Then what did you do with them?” 

Maddie shrugged. “We tied them up and handed them off to a 
manor lord along the way—a Sir Gerald Something-or-Other.” 

“That'd be Sir Gerald Wollden,” Horace said. “I’ll send him a note 
of thanks.” Then he grinned. “You say Ingrid brained one?” 

Maddie returned the smile. “With her riding crop. Knocked him 
cross-eyed with the hilt.” 

Horace looked impressed. “Well, good for her.” He caught 
Cassandra’s eye and nodded toward the platter of lamb. “I wonder, 
could you serve me a couple more slices?” he said. “It’s very good.” 


Cassandra sighed and shook her head at his total lack of concern. 
“You’re obviously not a mother,” she said. 
Horace raised his eyebrows. “Thank goodness for that.” 


The following day, Cassandra hosted a fair in the parklands outside 
the castle walls so that the entire district could welcome Maddie home 
properly. All of the castle staff were there, along with those of the 
guards who were off duty, and the residents of the local village, who 
turned out en masse. In addition, local nobles and other villagers from 
ten kilometers around made the journey to Castle Araluen for the big 
day. 

They weren’t disappointed, even though some of them walked all 
the way to get there. There were massive cooking pits, full of glowing 
charcoal, with lambs, boar and sides of beef turning slowly on spits 
over them, operated by muscular, sweating castle kitchen staff, who 
paused in their labor only long enough to allow the cook’s apprentices 
to slice juicy pieces of roasted meat from the outside of the slowly 
turning carcasses. A few meters away, racks of brown, crusty pastries 
and pies were on offer as well. 

There were stalls selling fruit and brightly colored puddings for 
those with a sweet tooth, and barrels of wine and ale were propped up 
on trestles to ease the collective thirst. For the younger attendees, 
there was lemon-flavored water, sweetened with sugar—a rare treat 
for many of the village children, and one that they took full advantage 
of. 

There was entertainment as well, with jugglers, acrobats, jongleurs 
and musicians scattered at intervals throughout the park. And, of 
course, there was the usual array of sideshows and stalls offering tests 
of skill, such as hoopla, where a careful observer might have noticed 
that the wooden hoops looked suspiciously smaller than the prizes 
they had to be thrown over to win. Apples floated in a barrel for 
people to dunk for, blowing bubbles and snorting water as they 
attempted to secure one of the slippery, bobbing pieces of fruit from 
the water, often immersing their entire head in the barrel as a result. 

Young men from the village could test their strength against a 
huge, heavily muscled bald man in a ragged leopard-skin loincloth. 
They would sit on opposite sides of a bench and arm-wrestle him. But 


he was a cunning competitor, with skill exceeding even his brute 
strength, and a sense of timing that invariably allowed him to launch 
the first attack in the contest. He rarely lost. 

A Punch-and-Judy tent provided shamefully violent entertainment 
for the younger children, who shrieked with laughter as Judy 
belabored her unfortunate husband with a cudgel made of layers of 
split wood, which gave off a very satisfying CRACK! whenever she 
made contact. 

More shrieks came from a stall where older children were invited 
to pin the tail on a donkey. The contestants found it more entertaining 
to peek below their blindfold and stab the pin violently into the 
oversize backside of the fat knight who was leading the donkey in the 
colorful illustration. One contestant, overcome with the spirit of the 
whole thing, managed to shove her pin into the behind of the 
unfortunate carnival worker who was running the stall. More shrieks 
greeted that effort, including a very loud one from the victim, who 
didn’t see it coming. 

Among the visiting noblemen and knights, Horace spied Sir Gerald 
Wollden of Tonbridge Manor. He approached the elderly knight and 
nodded a friendly greeting. 

“Sir Gerald,” he said, “I owe you my thanks for assisting my 
daughter.” 

Sir Gerald, who had just bitten into a hot pie, held up a hand in 
apology as he negotiated the hot meat and gravy and the delicious, 
flaky pastry. He gulped, burning his tongue and the roof of his mouth 
as he swallowed the mouthful, then had to take a deep draft on the 
tankard of ale he held in his left hand before he could reply. 

“Your pardon, my lord!” he mumbled, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand. 

Horace smiled and waited patiently. He’d had no intention of 
embarrassing the older knight. “Take your time, Sir Gerald. There’s no 
rush,” he said easily. 

Sir Gerald swallowed another mouthful of ale to cool his scalded 
mouth, then made a small bobbing movement that was halfway 
between a bow and a curtsey. 

“I meant to say, my lord, I was delighted to be of service to 
Princess Madelyn,” he finally managed to enunciate. 

Horace gave him moment or two to settle down before continuing. 
“Tf you like, PII send some men to take those ruffians off your hands. I 
wouldn’t want you burdened with them.” 

“No burden, my lord. They’re more than earning their way. We 
have a lot of heavy laboring that needs doing round the village, and 
they’re taking care of it. My people are enjoying having their services 
available. Only this morning, they cleaned out the cesspit by the inn. 


Hasn’t been done for some time, and my villagers were happy to have 
somebody else do it for them.” 

Horace had been impressed by Maddie’s intelligent solution to the 
matter of punishment for the would-be robbers. Far better to have 
them performing menial and necessary tasks round the village than 
undergo the more drastic punishment of hanging or removing a hand 
from the guilty party. 

“Very well,” he said. “But make sure you let me know if they 
become a nuisance—or if you run out of cesspits to empty.” 

“PIL do that, my lord,” Sir Gerald replied, taking another bite of his 
pie, which had cooled sufficiently to make that a more comfortable 
matter. 

Horace reached out and touched his forearm. “No need to ‘my lord’ 
me, Sir Gerald,” he said. “I’m no lord. I’m a simple knight like 
yourself. You can address me as Sir Horace.” 

Horace was a staunch egalitarian. He had no use for high-flying 
titles that he considered he hadn’t earned. 

Sir Gerald nodded several times. “Yes, my l— . . . Yes, Sir Horace,” 
he amended. He found it difficult to believe that a man married to the 
future queen of the realm wouldn’t adorn himself with titles and 
decorations. But he’d heard that Sir Horace was, at heart, a simple, 
unassuming man. Unassuming, perhaps, but still the deadliest knight 
in the kingdom. 

Horace nodded and moved off. He’d seen Maddie through the 
crowd, heading for the archery range at the foot of the slope, where 
the ground leveled out and allowed room for targets and butts to be 
set up. 

Maddie had paid the stallkeeper a five-pennig piece for three shots 
and was studying the bows and arrows available for use with a critical 
eye. Several of the bow limbs were warped, the weapons being not 
much better than the one that had been used to threaten her the 
previous day. The arrows were missing fletching—most of them had 
only two vanes attached, and many of the shafts were twisted. 

Most of those paying to compete didn’t seem to notice. Their eyes 
were on the array of rich prizes that were available for a good score. 

Bows twanged and arrows skittered off toward the targets thirty 
meters away. Many of the arrows twisted in flight and slid past to 
impact the straw bales acting as a backstop behind the targets. Others 
plunged downward after only a few meters, burying their points in the 
soft turf. The married couple running the stall looked highly pleased 
with the results so far. No good archer would attempt to shoot with 
the shoddy bows they had on offer, which meant their customers were 
all people who knew little or nothing about archery. 

Maddie selected a bow that had more or less even limbs, with only 


a slight warp in the lower one. She scanned the arrows on offer, and 
quickly chose three that were almost straight and had full sets of 
flights. She tested the draw weight to the bow. It couldn’t have been 
more than thirty pounds. She’d need to aim high over a thirty-meter 
range. She set an arrow on the string. 

“Three arrows in the red circle to win a prize, my lady,” said the 
stallkeeper’s wife. The red circle was the innermost circle of the 
target. 

“Don’t show off,” said a voice close by. 

She turned and saw her father standing just behind her. 

“Remember,” he continued, “you’re supposed to be a helpless 
young maiden, not a dead shot.” 

She smiled lazily. Then, barely seeming to aim, she drew and shot 
in one clean movement. The arrow thudded into the center of the red 
circle. 

“Oooh! I hit it! I hit it!” she squealed in what she imagined 
sounded like girlish excitement, dropping the bow and clapping her 
hands with joy. 

Horace raised his eyes to heaven. “Ham,” he said softly. 

She grinned at him and took up her second arrow, noting that 
while she had been looking away, the stallkeeper had substituted a 
very warped example in place of the shaft she’d selected. She nocked 
and drew back, holding the bow awkwardly and pinching the nock of 
the arrow between her forefinger and thumb. She let her bow hand 
waver with the strain, frowned heavily and aimed for a dead-center 
shot, trusting that the arrow would never manage such a result. 

She shot. The arrow flipped away, twisting in the air so that it 
flashed past the right side of the target, burying its head in the wall of 
straw bales behind it. 

“Oooh! I missed!’” she squealed in disappointment. Horace rolled 
his eyes again. “Is there a prize for hitting the hay bales?” she asked 
hopefully. 

“Three arrows in the red circle for a prize, my lady,” intoned the 
stallkeeper’s wife stolidly. Surreptitiously, her husband was reaching 
for the remaining straight arrow, hoping to substitute another bent 
shaft. Without seeming to notice, Maddie reached down and picked up 
the arrow before he could take it. Smoothly, she nocked it and shot. 
This time, the arrow thudded into the red circle—of the target next to 
hers. She turned a winning smile on the stallkeeper. 

“Is that worth anything?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “Three arrows in your own red circle for a 
prize, my lady,” he said, offering her three more shafts. “Care to buy 
another three?” 

She shook her head. “I think I had beginner’s luck,” she said, 


smiling sweetly. “And the bows seem awfully dangerous.” 

Beside her, Horace groaned. She gave him a conspiratorial smile, 
and they walked away, arm in arm, heading back up the slope toward 
the castle. The afternoon was drawing on, and the shadows were 
growing longer. There was a cool nip in the air as well. 

“Enjoying yourself?” he asked. 

She nodded. “Yes. It’s fine to see everyone again. A lot of old faces 
I’ve been missing.” She looked around the crowded park, smiling 
happily. She knew that in a couple of days, she would become bored 
with the restrictions of castle life and her position, and be longing for 
the freedom and activity of life as a Ranger. But for now, she was 
content. 

“You look as if you’ve used a bow before,” a voice said be-hind her. 

She turned to see the speaker and was pleasantly surprised. He was 
in his mid-twenties, tall and lean, with broad shoulders. He was clean- 
shaven, with a strong, square jaw, straight nose and even, white teeth 
—which she could see because he was smiling. He was handsome, 
undoubtedly so. His hair was dark blond and slightly shorter than was 
fashionable. His eyes were clear blue, with a mischievous twinkle to 
them. It was that, she thought, more than anything else that made him 
attractive. She noticed he was dressed in the uniform of the palace 
guard—a captain, judging by the silver rank insignia on his right 
shoulder. 

Instinctively, she liked him. 

“Just luck,” she said, returning the smile. “Beginner’s luck.” 

He cocked his head to one side, and those eyes told her he didn’t 
believe her but he’d let her get away with the pretense. 

“If you say so.” He nodded a respectful greeting to Horace. “Good 
afternoon, Sir Horace,” he said. “I take it this is the Princess Madelyn 
we've been waiting for?” 

“Afternoon, Dimon,” Horace replied. “Yes, this is her. Maddie, this 
is Dimon, one of our brighter young officers. Dimon, this is Princess 
Madelyn.” 

Dimon came to attention and bowed his head briefly in her 
direction. Maddie was pleased he didn’t perform an elaborate 
sweeping bow with one leg pushed forward and his arm tracing a half 
circle in the air. She was always vaguely suspicious of such overblown 
actions. 

“Delighted to meet you, Your Highness,” he said. His eyes 
continued to twinkle, as if he were sharing some secret joke with her. 
His manner was friendly but respectful. He wasn’t overawed by her 
rank or the presence of her father. She liked that. Dimon was 
obviously a young man confident in his own abilities. 

“Call me Maddie,” she said, inclining her head to him in return. 


“All my friends do.” 

“Then I’m pleased to be included among them,” he said. “I hope I'll 
see more of you while you’re back with us.” 

“Tm sure you will,” Maddie said. 

Horace had been eyeing the two of them during all this. They were 
obviously attracted to each other. Not surprising, he thought. They 
were both attractive young people. He felt a surge of fatherly 
protectiveness. He hadn’t had to deal with Maddie and boys before. It 
was a new experience for him. 

“Perhaps Dimon will find time to take you hunting while Pm 
gone,” he said. 

“T’ll make time,” the young captain said. “I’m eager to see you 
shoot again—with a decent bow next time.” 

“That first shot was the merest fluke,” she said. “Actually, I prefer 
the sling as a weapon.” 

Dimon nodded reflectively. “Like your mother,” he said. “I hear 
she’s an excellent shot.” 

“Tm better,” said Maddie boldly. “But then, I have more time to 
practice. I’m not busy running a kingdom.” 

“I hope to see you demonstrate your skill,” Dimon said. He looked 
to Horace. “If you’ll excuse me, sir, ’m on duty at the fourth hour, so 
Td better get back to the castle. Princess Maddie,” he said, “Ill be 
seeing you again.” 

“T look forward to it,” Maddie told him. 

Dimon turned and strode away toward the castle, his long legs 
eating up the distance. Maddie looked at her father, noticing the 
slightly bewildered look on his face. 

“He’s nice,” she said. “Where did he come from? I don’t remember 
him.” 

“He joined us about six months ago,” Horace told her. “He’s very 
bright. He’s already been promoted twice.” 

“Will he be going with you and Gilan?” 

“No,” her father said. “He’ll be here in command of the garrison.” 

Maddie’s smile widened. “Good,” she said. 


There was a lot of catching up for Maddie to do over the next few 
days. First and foremost, she wanted to see her grandfather. He was in 
a sunny room on the fourth floor, where he stayed bedridden for most 
of each day. She checked with the medical orderly on duty in his 
anteroom to make sure he was awake and she wouldn’t be disturbing 
him. Then she tapped lightly on the door and entered. 

She was shocked at how old he looked. Duncan had always been a 
big, cheerful presence, with a personality that seemed to fill any room 
he was in. But the weight had fallen off him so that he was a shadow 
of his former robust self. His cheeks were hollow, and his eyes were 
sunken in his face. And his hair, which she remembered as a 
distinguished salt-and-pepper color, was now white. 

But the smile was the same. He was delighted to see her. They had 
always been close. She perched on the edge of his bed and they talked 
for an hour or so. He quizzed her keenly about her training and her 
progress in the Ranger Corps. She discovered that he heartily 
approved of her decision to stay with Will after her first year. 

“You'll rule this country one day,” he told her. “Your time as a 
Ranger will be more use to you than any amount of needlework and 
ladylike skills. You’ll need to be able to lead men, to command in 
battles and to plan strategy. Nothing will teach you that better than 
Ranger training.” 

Duncan had a high regard for Will and Halt. Halt, of course, had 
been one of the first Rangers to support him in his battle with 
Morgarath long ago. And Will, as an apprentice, had been 
instrumental in foiling Morgarath’s final attempt at taking the throne. 

She spent a pleasant hour with him, regaling him with tales of her 
adventures with Will—of brigands and highwaymen outwitted and 
captured, and Hibernian pirates who insisted on using the west coast 
of the kingdom as a sanctuary from their own officials, and who had 
to be discouraged from time to time. She told the stories with a rich 
vein of self-deprecating humor and was pleased to see the light in her 
grandfather’s eye and hear his deep laughter as she made herself the 


butt of many of the stories. 

Eventually, she noticed that he was tiring. He smothered a yawn 
once or twice, and she realized she should let him rest. She kissed him 
lightly on the forehead and took her leave. As she reached the door, 
he called her and she turned back. He waved a hand at her. 

“Thanks for coming, Maddie. Come again anytime.” 

“I will, Grandpa,” she promised. Then his eyes slid shut and his 
breathing became deep and regular. 

Back in the royal apartments, she found a brief note from Gilan. 

Riding kit. Stables. Eleventh hour. 

She glanced at the water clock set by the window and realized she 
had less than ten minutes before the deadline he had set. She quickly 
changed into riding gear—as befitted Princess Madelyn, not Ranger 
Maddie—and made her way down the stairs in a rush, erupting from 
the main doorway into the courtyard and running full tilt across the 
cobbles to the large stable building. 

Gilan was waiting for her in the dim, shady interior. She noticed 
with some surprise that he had Sundancer and Bumper both saddled, 
along with Blaze, his own Ranger horse. 

He gestured for her to mount Sundancer and swung up easily into 
Blaze’s saddle. Bumper, ears pricked and alert, followed them as they 
trotted out of the stables and across the courtyard. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 

Gilan held a finger to his lips in a signal for silence. “When we’re 
outside,” he said. 

They trotted across the drawbridge, the hooves of their horses 
clopping and clattering in their three separate rhythms. Then Gilan 
swung southwest. 

“I thought you’d want to ride Bumper while you're here,” he said. 

She nodded confirmation of the fact. “Of course.” 

Once they were in the trees and hidden from the castle, she 
switched horses, swinging into Bumper’s saddle with a satisfied sigh. 
She had missed her horse over the past few days. 

“Right,” Gilan continued. “Well, we could hardly have people 
querying why you’d ride such a scruffy little barrel when you had a 
perfectly good Arridan at your disposal.” He nodded toward 
Sundancer. True to his name, the Arridan’s glossy coat gleamed in the 
late morning sun. 

Bumper snorted indignantly. Scruffy little barrel indeed! 

Gilan turned and looked suspiciously at him. Like all Rangers, he 
talked to his horse and believed the horse talked back. But like all 
Rangers, he never mentioned it to anyone else, and he wondered if 
other Rangers and their horses had the same communication. He 
suspected that Maddie and Bumper did, but it would never do to ask. 


“So?” Maddie said, prompting him. She’d noticed he was distracted 
from his train of thought, but didn’t know why. He recovered himself 
hastily. 

“So I’ve arranged for a farmer and his wife who live nearby to keep 
Bumper in their barn while you’re here. You can ride out to their farm 
on Sundancer, switch horses and explore the district on Bumper.” 

She grinned, delighted by the idea. She had been wondering how 
she would spend time riding Bumper while she was here. As he’d said, 
it would appear suspicious if she ignored her supposedly superior 
Arridan to ride what appeared to be a shaggy pack pony. 

“Who’s this farming couple?” she asked. 

“Warwick is a little more than a farmer,” Gilan said. “He’s actually 
one of my intelligence agents, and he keeps an eye on things in the 
area, lets me know if anything suspicious is going on. He’s a very 
useful fellow. Louise, his wife, is a skillful observer as well.” He 
paused a few seconds, then added, “They know you’re with the Corps, 
but they’ll never tell anyone.” 

“Interesting,” she said. She’d suspected that Gilan had a network of 
agents keeping him informed. But this was the first time she’d had the 
suspicion confirmed. 

Five minutes later, they reached the farm, and as they rode into the 
home yard, Warwick and Louise hurried out to greet them. 

If Maddie had had any preformed idea about what a secret agent 
looked like, Warwick definitely didn’t fit it. He was short and stocky, 
in his mid- to late thirties, with a cheery, welcoming grin that seemed 
to be always present on his face. His eyes crinkled above the smile, 
and above that he was completely bald on top, with only a fringe of 
brown hair around his ears and the lower back of his head. He looked 
very fit and moved with an obvious agility. His forearms, bare beneath 
the short sleeves of his linen shirt, were thick with muscle. 

His wife was a few centimeters taller than him, slim and darkly 
pretty. She had a lazy, knowing smile that constantly touched the 
corners of her mouth. Her dark eyes looked steadily at Maddie as she 
studied her. The younger girl guessed it would take a lot to surprise 
Louise. 

“Louise, Warwick, this is Maddie, the fellow Ranger I spoke to you 
about,” Gilan said. 

Warwick gestured for Maddie to dismount. Good manners dictated 
that one always waited to be invited to do so. She swung down from 
Bumper’s saddle and Gilan did likewise. 

“Welcome to our farm, Maddie,” said Warwick, his grin wide and 
friendly. He reached up and rubbed Bumper’s soft nose gently. “And 
I’m guessing this is Bumper?” 

Bumper tossed his head at the sound of his name. Warwick laughed 


and reached into a pocket to produce a carrot, which he fed to the 
little horse from the flattened palm of his hand. Bumper crunched the 
vegetable, then swung his eyes to Maddie. 

I like this one. 

And that was enough for Maddie. The surest way to her heart was 
to win over her horse, which Warwick had done easily. She smiled at 
him. 

“You’ve made a new friend,” she said. 

Warwick nodded happily. “He’s a beauty,” he said. “Reckon he 
could run all the day if you asked him.” 

“And half the night,” Maddie agreed. 

“PIL unsaddle him and settle him in the barn,” Warwick told her. 
“Lou has some coffee just made. Go on into the house and have a 
cup.” 

“Never been known to refuse.” Gilan grinned. “Lou makes great 
coffee.” 

Maddie tethered Sundancer to a post by the front door of the 
farmhouse. Blaze, of course, didn’t need to be secured. She would wait 
patiently for Gilan, with her reins dropped loosely onto the ground 
before her. They entered the farmhouse, Maddie blinking in the 
sudden dimness after the bright sunshine outside. 

It was a typical small farm building, with the ground floor divided 
into areas for eating, cooking and relaxing. A short ladder led to an 
upper loft, which Maddie assumed was their bedroom. 

The rooms were furnished with simple but well-made furniture. 
Two comfortable-looking wooden armchairs were set on either side of 
the fireplace, with thick cushions in place to soften the hardwood 
seats. There was a small dining table, with benches on either side to 
seat four people. Louise led them to this now and gestured for them to 
sit. She fetched the coffeepot from the edge of the fire and poured 
them a mug each. Then she pushed a pot of honey forward. 

“I know you Rangers have a sweet tooth,” she said with a smile. 

Maddie returned the smile and helped herself to a generous dollop 
of honey in the steaming, fragrant coffee. She took a sip. Gilan was 
right. The woman made excellent coffee. 

A few minutes later, Warwick rejoined them. He patted Maddie’s 
arm. “Your boy is settled in nicely, with a big bin of oats and some 
fresh water. He’s looking very happy.” 

“And you can come and see him anytime you like,” Louise added. 
“Stay the night if you want to.” 

“Thanks,” Maddie told them. “It’s nice to know he’s in good 
hands.” 

“Oh yes, oh yes,” said Warwick, rubbing his hands together. “We 
like Ranger horses on this farm.” He took a sip of the coffee Lou had 


poured for him and smacked his lips in appreciation. “Good brew, 
Lou,” he said. Then he laughed. “I made a rhyme!” 

“We noticed,” Lou said dryly. But she gave him an affectionate 
look all the same. 

“So, Warwick,” Gilan said, “has anything been going on in the 
area?” Warwick gathered his thoughts before he spoke. Maddie 
noticed that the easy grin disappeared from his face as he did. This 
was Official, she realized. 

“They say there’ve been lights up in that old abbey again,” he said. 
“Tve been out several times to check, but they’ve never been there 
when I’ve been watching.” 

“Are your informants reliable?” Gilan asked. 

Warwick shifted on his bench. “I wouldn’t say they were totally 
reliable,” he said. “But they’ve mentioned it several times over the 
past month. There may be something going on.” 

“Or nothing,” Lou put in cynically. “People can talk themselves 
into seeing things, and seeing lights in an old building can easily be a 
trick of the moonlight.” 

Gilan rubbed his chin. “Possibly,” he said. “Or maybe travelers 
passing through have been sheltering there. But keep an eye on it 
anyway. If you get definite news of something odd while I’m away, 
pass the news on to Maddie here.” 

Maddie looked at him in some surprise. He saw the look and 
shrugged. 

“You’re a fourth-year apprentice now. I trust your judgment and 
Will says you’re more than capable of handling tricky situations. In 
fact, ’ve been planning to ask you to keep an eye on the fief while I’m 
away. Maybe patrol the area two or three times a week.” He switched 
his gaze to Warwick. “But if you do see something up there, don’t go 
and investigate by yourself. I don’t want you taking risks.” 

Warwick looked serious for a moment, and then the grin spread 
across his face again. “You don’t want me taking risks, but you’d send 
a slip of a girl up there to investigate?” 

Gilan nodded seriously. “This ‘slip of a girl,’ as you call her, can 
knock the eyeballs out of a gnat with her sling without even having to 
think about it.” 

Warwick regarded her with new respect, as did Lou. Maddie felt 
herself reddening. 

“That might be a bit of an exaggeration,” she said. “I can really 
only knock the head off a gnat. We don’t do eyeballs until fifth year.” 

“I find that more believable,” Lou said, with a slow smile. “Anyone 
for more coffee?” 
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On the way home, they passed the training ground where the cavalry 
were exercising their remounts. Each trooper traveling with Horace 
and Gilan would take two horses, so that the troop could travel more 
quickly without tiring the horses unduly. As Horace had observed, the 
bulk of the herd had been out to grass for several months and had 
been skittish about being saddled and ridden once more. The troopers 
were getting them accustomed to the necessary discipline. 

“Looks like they’re nearly ready,” Maddie remarked. Gilan nodded, 
eyeing the horses as they formed fours and then an extended line, 
then went to a trot, increasing tempo to a canter and then a full gallop 
while maintaining their formation. 

A few of the horses still shied and tugged at the reins, tossing their 
heads against the restricting bits. But overall, they were well behaved. 
After all, you never wanted a cavalry horse to become too docile. A bit 
of wildness could be a good thing. 

“So you'll be leaving tomorrow?” Maddie said. There was a note of 
wistfulness in her voice. 

Gilan turned his attention from the horses to her. “Mid-morning,” 
he said. “That’ll give us time to get well on the way before we camp 
for the night.” 

“Don’t suppose I could go with you,” she said a little plaintively. “I 
could be quite useful, you know.” 

“Yes, you could. And no, you can’t,” Gilan replied, smiling. “I don’t 
want your mother mounting my head on a spike over the battlements. 
You're here to see her. Not to come traipsing off with us to the 
northern part of the fief.” 

“Pm here to see Dad as well,” she said. But her halfhearted tone 
said she knew she was arguing in vain. 

“And you'll see him when we come back. We should only be a 
couple of weeks. Besides, I’ll feel better knowing you’re looking after 
things here.” 

“Youre not just saying that to make me feel better about staying 
here?” 


He shook his head firmly. “I don’t do that. And I meant what I said. 
You’re going into your fourth year of training. You should be able to 
cope with anything that crops up.” Not that he expected anything out 
of the ordinary. Araluen was a well-organized, well-disciplined fief, as 
befitted the seat of the capital. But you never could be sure, as the 
incident with the three brigands had indicated. 

“Don’t worry. You’ll have plenty to do to keep you busy,” he said. 
“And if you get bored, you could always spend your time trying to 
find the old secret tunnels in the castle.” 

Maddie pricked up her ears at that. “Tunnels? What tunnels?” 

He waved a hand vaguely in the air. “Oh, possibly just rumor and 
old wives’ tales,” he said. “The castle is supposed to be honeycombed 
with tunnels and secret stairways behind the walls. Duncan’s 
grandfather was reputed to have a secret exit that led under the moat. 
He apparently used to pop out secretly to visit his girlfriend in the 
village. That was before he was married, of course,” he added, in a 
very proper tone. 

Maddie said nothing further. But she was thoughtful for the rest of 
the ride home. Secret tunnels and stairways sounded like a fascinating 
subject to explore. Gilan noticed her preoccupation and smiled at her. 
He’d known that mention of secret tunnels would fire her imagination. 
She was a Ranger, after all, and Rangers had an active curiosity and 
interest in such matters. 


The small force left the following morning, as Gilan had predicted. 
Maddie and Cassandra both embraced Horace and Gilan, and stood by 
the portcullis gate as the horsemen and archers filed through in pairs. 
Each pair nodded a salute to Cassandra as they passed, and she 
favored them all with a brilliant smile. Maddie, watching her, realized 
how popular she was with her soldiers—probably as a result of her 
background as a fighter and adventurer herself. They respected her 
courage and her fighting ability, and her grasp of tactics and strategy. 
They knew she would never set them a task they couldn’t perform. 

The two women watched as the small force disappeared into the 
tree line at the bottom of the hill. For a few moments, a slight haze of 
dust marked where they had passed, and then the breeze dispersed it 
and all was silent. 

“Well, that’s that,” Cassandra said, and turned to go back into the 
castle keep. 

“I suppose you're used to seeing Dad ride off to battle,” Maddie 
said as they strolled back across the cobbles. She knew that Horace 
had ridden out many times over the years to suppress local rebellions 
or hunt down bands of robbers and outlaws. 


Cassandra nodded. “Used to it. But I never like it.” 

“He can look after himself,” Maddie said. After all, she knew her 
father was the foremost knight in the kingdom. His achievements and 
abilities were legendary. 

“I know,” her mother replied. “But there’s always the chance 
something can go wrong—a broken stirrup leather or a loose saddle 
girth, for example. Some things are outside his control.” 

Maddie’s expression grew worried. “Thanks,” she said. “You’ve just 
ruined my day for me.” 

Cassandra smiled. Her negative frame of mind was more the result 
of knowing she would miss Horace over the next few weeks. The two 
were very much in love. And in truth, she knew he could look after 
himself, broken stirrups or saddle girths notwithstanding. 

“He'll be fine, don’t worry,” she said reassuringly. “I’m just a little 
blue because he’s going. And besides, he has Gilan to look after him.” 
Conscious of the need to keep her daughter occupied, knowing that 
palace life could become boring and restrictive for her, she added 
casually, “I have a session with Maikeru in fifteen minutes. Care to 
come and watch?” 

“Td love to,” Maddie said enthusiastically. “Dad said he’s 
remarkable, and I’ve never seen a Nihon-Jan swordsman in action.” 

When Cassandra had first visited Nihon-Ja, the Emperor had been 
fascinated by the fact that both she and Alyss, Will’s future wife, were 
trained in swordsmanship, arming themselves with lightweight sabers. 
There was no tradition of female warriors in Nihon-Ja, and the 
Emperor, Shigeru, had decided that perhaps it might be a good thing 
if there were. The Emperor had sensed that the Nihon-Jan form of 
swordsmanship, which relied on speed and agility more than brute 
force, might well be suited to a woman’s abilities. 

Cassandra and Horace, of course, had a large estate in Nihon-Ja, a 
wedding gift from the Emperor. But with Duncan ill, they had not had 
an opportunity to visit their lands in the far-distant kingdom for many 
years. To make up for their inability to travel, and knowing 
Cassandra’s interest in martial arts, two years ago the Emperor had 
decided to send Maikeru to her. 

Maikeru was a slightly built, wiry man. There wasn’t an ounce of 
fat on his body. His hair was gray and he was obviously in his sixties. 
Yet he moved lightly and without difficulty, and his swordplay was a 
wonder to behold. 

“I bring you two gifts from Emperor Shigeru,” he’d said when he 
first met Cassandra. He had held out a long parcel wrapped in 
oilcloth. 

She had stepped forward to take it from him and unwrap the 
oilskin. Inside was a Nihon-Jan katana, the long sword favored by the 


Senshi warriors of the sunrise land. It was sheathed in a beautifully 
lacquered black scabbard of polished wood, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl shell. The blade, when she withdrew it, had a blue tinge to it, 
and curving lines along its length, showing where several rods of iron 
had been beaten together, shaped and tempered by a master 
swordsmith. It had a single edge, which was sharper than the sharpest 
razor, and a two-handed handle with a small, flat rectangular 
crosspiece to protect the user’s hands. It was somewhat shorter than a 
conventional Araluen cavalry sword, and much lighter to wield. But 
the blade was far harder than any in the kingdom, save for the saxe 
knives carried by Rangers or the sword Horace wore—which had itself 
been fashioned by a Nihon-Jan craftsman many years before. 

“This is beautiful,” she had said, sliding the blade back into its 
scabbard and looking around curiously. There had been nothing else 
in the oilskin package. “But you said two gifts. Where is the second?” 

“T am the second,” Maikeru said gravely, inclining his head to her. 
“I am a Swordmaster of the fourth rank, and my lord Shigeru has 
charged me with the task of teaching you the use of the katana.” 

Cassandra had been startled by the statement. “But it can take 
years to master the katana.” 

Again, Maikeru had bowed to her. “Then I will remain here until 
you are skilled,” he said. 

And so Cassandra had begun her instruction under the amazing 
Swordmaster, learning the cuts and thrusts, when to retreat, when to 
attack, how to face an Araluen swordsman armed with sword and 
shield, how to use speed and cunning to defeat a more powerful 
warrior. She was an apt student, and Maikeru was pleased with her 
dedication and her progress. 

He was made welcome by Cassandra and Horace, as well as Gilan 
and the other warriors in the castle, and became a valued and 
respected member of the Araluen court. Several of the more mature 
ladies of the court, most of them widows, found his upright bearing, 
impeccable manners and formal approach to be more than a little 
attractive. Maikeru had left behind no family in Nihon-Ja. His wife 
had passed away many years before, and they had no children. His 
loyalty was to Emperor Shigeru—but, gradually, he transferred that to 
the slim princess who ruled the island kingdom. And, as the first year 
turned into the second, Maikeru began to think of Araluen as his 
home. 

Maikeru spent time each day with Cassandra—her other duties 
permitting—instructing her in the use of the katana and improving her 
technique. Now, she would be capable of holding her own with all but 
the finest swordsmen in Nihon-Ja. 

Today, she was to practice with Dimon, as Maikeru dictated that 


she must learn to fight against a style dissimilar to her own. Dimon 
was a capable swordsman—not as skilled as Horace or Gilan, but a 
good match for her and a good training partner who would not feel it 
necessary to hold back. For the bout, they met in the armory hall—a 
long, bare room on the first floor of the keep. One wall was lined with 
tall windows that let the daylight flood into the room, providing 
excellent lighting for the practice bouts that were held here. There 
were tiered benches along the opposite wall, and Maddie found a seat 
there. 

Her mother was donning her padded practice jacket and protective 
leather helmet when Dimon arrived, similarly attired. He selected a 
wooden practice sword and shield from the rack and walked over to 
greet Maddie, smiling. Cassandra was armed with a wooden weapon, 
shaped like her katana and replicating its weight and balance. 

“Nice to see you again,” he said. 

Maddie returned the smile. Dimon had been on duty since the day 
of the fair, and they hadn’t seen each other in the intervening days— 
save for the occasional quick, friendly nod as they passed. 

“Good to see you,” she said. 

“I have the day off tomorrow,” he said. “Would you like to go 
hunting?” 

“That’d be great,” she said. 

His smile widened. “I’m keen to see how you manage a proper 
bow.” 

“T told you,” she replied, “my weapon of choice is the sling.” She 
frowned slightly, looking at the shield on his left arm. “Speaking of 
weapons, isn’t my mother at a disadvantage here? She doesn’t have a 
shield.” 

“So she has less to carry,” he said. 

But Maddie turned to Maikeru and called out across the hall. 
“Maikeru-san, my mother has no shield. This isn’t an even match.” 

She was concerned that Cassandra might be hurt. She knew Dimon 
was an excellent swordsman and it seemed that he had an advantage 
over Cassandra’s slim, wooden practice katana. 

Maikeru crossed the hall, his thin slippers whispering on the timber 
floor, scarred and marked by generations of practice weapons that had 
missed their mark and rebounded off the floorboards. He stopped a 
few meters away from Maddie and bowed briefly. 

“Your mother has a shield,” he said. “You just can’t see it. It is half 
a sword length in front of her and is activated by the movement of her 
katana.” 

Maddie frowned, not understanding. 

Dimon, who had been through this exercise before with Cassandra, 
smiled encouragingly. “Wait and see,” he said. 


“If you injure my mum,” she said, “I won’t go hunting with you 
tomorrow.” 

Dimon acknowledged the statement with a shake of his head. “If I 
injure your mum, I won’t be going anywhere tomorrow myself.” 

Maikeru motioned the two combatants to the center of the hall. 
They faced each other and took up their respective positions. Dimon 
had his shield raised and his sword projecting halfway over the top of 
it. Cassandra faced him, her feet widely spaced, her katana held back 
over her right shoulder. 

Maikeru had a wooden rod in his hand. He began tapping it on the 
floor in a steady rhythm. Then he called: 

“Commence!” 
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Maikeru continued to tap his wooden rod on the floor. Maddie 
realized he was setting a tempo for the practice bout. Suddenly, 
Dimon took a half pace forward and darted his sword out at 
Cassandra, chest high. 

Cassandra brought her sword forward and moved its tip in a small 
circle, catching the blade of Dimon’s weapon and deflecting it to one 
side with the circular motion. 

Recovering quickly, Dimon lunged once more. The katana moved 
in the opposite direction now, deflecting his wooden blade to the 
other side. Then, as he was slightly off balance, Cassandra leapt 
forward and delivered three rapid cuts at him. He took the first two on 
his shield, then narrowly managed to block the third, a horizontal 
sweep at thigh level, with his own sword. 

The crack of their swords as they came together echoed in the 
armory hall. They stepped apart, resumed their ready positions and 
eyed each other carefully. 

Maikeru increased the tempo with the wooden rod on the floor. 
“Begin!” he said. 

This time Cassandra was the first to attack. She swept forward, her 
wooden blade flashing in the air. A series of staccato CRACKS! marked 
its impact with Dimon’s sword and shield. The young warrior backed 
away, defending desperately against the ever-changing direction and 
blurring speed of Cassandra’s onslaught. Cassandra pursued him down 
the length of the armory hall, their feet shuffling and squeaking on the 
floorboards. 

But even though she was driving Dimon back, she could find no 
gap in his defenses. His sword or shield blocked her cuts—overhead, 
side on, and even sweeping up from knee height. Sometimes he only 
managed to get his sword or shield into position at the last moment— 
but he managed nevertheless. 

Cassandra, knowing that speed was her best weapon, continued the 
assault, searching for an opening, seeking a relaxation in his defense. 
She didn’t find one. 


Eventually, Maikeru cried, “Enough!” 

The two combatants lowered their swords and stepped back. Both 
were breathing heavily from their exertions, and from the flood of 
adrenaline that coursed through their bodies. They eyed each other 
balefully. There was no room for friendship in this contest. They were 
practicing for war. The time might come when such a competition was 
a matter of life and death. Maikeru had dinned into their brains the 
basic message of weapons practice. 

“Practice as you mean to fight,” he had told them. No quarter. No 
sporting gestures. Just a single-minded dedication to winning the 
bout. Here, losing might mean a painful bruise. In a real battle, the 
result would be death. 

“Come,” Maikeru said to them, pointing to the floor in front of 
him. 

They made their way back from the end of the hall, where 
Cassandra had driven Dimon, and stood attentively before him. 
Cassandra wiped perspiration from her forehead with the sleeve of her 
padded jacket. The jacket was stained and grimy, and Maddie 
wondered if the armorers ever thought to launder them. 

Maikeru frowned, studying the princess for several seconds, then 
spoke. “Your speed is excellent. You gave your opponent no time to 
begin his own attack.” 

Dimon nodded agreement. “She’s wickedly fast. Several times 
there, I barely managed to get my sword or shield in position in time.” 

Maikeru looked at him, his dark eyes steady and unblinking. “Yet 
manage you did,” he said simply, and Dimon shrugged. The 
Swordmaster turned his attention back to Cassandra. 

“You see, my lady,” he said, “your speed is your best weapon. But 
the longer a combat lasts, the more it will be reduced. You become 
tired. Your arms are heavy. The katana, once so light and easy to 
wield, begins to weigh down your arms so that the muscles ache.” He 
paused and raised an interrogative eyebrow at her. 

“That’s a pretty good description of the way I feel,” she admitted. 

He nodded. “Your speed and agility are not infinite resources,” he 
said. “They only serve you for a certain time. Then they begin to 
deteriorate. And then,” he emphasized the word heavily, “your 
opponent’s greater strength and force become the dominant factors in 
your fight.” 

Cassandra frowned. “But—” 

Maikeru held up his hand to stop her. “When you are facing a 
skilled opponent like Dimon-san, you must find a way to end the bout 
quickly. Before his advantages—his weight, his strength and his power 
—become the dominant ones.” 

“Well, I was trying to do that,” Cassandra said. Her face was 


reddening a little, Maddie noticed. Her mother had always had a 
quick temper, as Maddie knew only too well. 

“You were trying the same thing over and over,” Maikeru told her. 
“Tf it didn’t work the first time, why should it work on subsequent 
attempts?” 

“But you’ve told me that speed is my best weapon,” Cassandra said, 
an argumentative tone in her voice. 

Maikeru nodded. “But not your only weapon. Dimon-san found a 
way to counteract your speed, and to make you waste your energy 
against his defenses, until you became tired and your speed was 
diminished. When this happens, you must look for something 
unexpected. Otherwise, as the bout goes on, it becomes more certain 
that he will be the victor.” 

“Unexpected,” Cassandra repeated. “What do you mean by that?” 

“Remember your three best allies. Speed. Agility. And surprise. 
Faced with a foe like this, you have to surprise him, before it’s too 
late. Your overhand, side cut, and diagonal cuts were not fast enough 
to break his defense. Look for something else.” 

“Such as?” Cassandra asked. Dimon and Maddie watched keenly, 
sensing that this was a new plateau in the Princess Regent’s 
swordsmanship. 

“One example might be a single-handed thrust,” Maikeru told her 
quietly. 

She opened her mouth to speak, stopped and thought. Then she 
said slowly, “But you say I must always fight two-handed.” 

Before she had finished, Maikeru was shaking his head. “There is 
no ‘always,”” he told her. “You must be ready to change, to adapt, to 
try something new and unexpected.” 

In a sudden blur of motion, he dropped the wooden rod and drew 
his own katana from its scabbard. Then he lunged forward, holding it 
in one hand, the single cutting edge facing upward. The point stopped 
a bare two centimeters from the startled Cassandra’s face. 

Instantly, in a continuation of his first movement, Maikeru 
withdrew the weapon and re-sheathed it. He bowed an apology to 
Cassandra. She waved it aside, looking at him with renewed interest. 

“By using one hand, you increase your reach by almost half a 
meter,” he said. “This alone will take your opponent by surprise, as 
well as the fact that most of your attacks to this moment have been 
with the edge, not the point.” 

He paused, to see if she was following. She nodded. 

“It’s a risky move for you because it leaves you open to a 
counterattack. You must be ready to recover instantly if the thrust 
doesn’t go home.” 

Again Cassandra nodded. Then she gestured at the sword in its 


scabbard. 

“You reversed your wrist so that the cutting edge was uppermost,” 
she said. “What was the reason for that?” 

Maikeru nodded approvingly. “You notice small details,” he said. 
“That’s good.” 

He drew his sword again, more slowly this time, and demonstrated 
the reversed wrist position, with the cutting edge on top. The katana’s 
blade had a slight curve, imparting a downward direction to the 
thrust. 

“By reversing my wrist, I make the point of the katana travel 
slightly downward, because of the curved blade. That means the sharp 
cutting edge can shear more easily through your opponent’s chain 
mail. The edge is sharp enough to do that,” he added. 

Cassandra nodded, eyes narrowed as she studied the gleaming 
blade. “I see,” she said slowly. 

“Practice it with me,” Maikeru told her. He stood beside her, 
demonstrating how to progress from an obliquely angled cut into the 
thrust, releasing the left hand from the grip, turning the wrist and 
stepping forward, all in one smooth movement. Cassandra copied the 
sequence several times, gradually moving faster and faster. As her 
movements became more confident, Maikeru stepped away, re- 
sheathing his katana and watching her closely. He bent and retrieved 
his wooden rod and began to tap a tempo on the floor once more. 
Then, with his free hand, he gestured down the length of the hall. 

“Move,” he instructed her. “And change to the thrust every three 
strokes. Vary the sequence so you become used to thrusting after any 
other stroke.” 

She shuffled down the hall, her light slippers whispering on the 
boards. Then, with every third stroke, she stamped her right foot 
forward and lunged, point down and cutting edge uppermost. Maikeru 
let her reach the far end of the hall before he called out. 

“Now back again.” 

The tapping of the rod on the boards became more rapid and 
Cassandra moved toward them, the katana like a striking snake. Cut, 
cut, slash, thrust! Cut, cut, sweep, thrust. She stopped in front of him 
and he nodded approvingly. 

“Now try it with Dimon-san.” 

Dimon held out a hand, protesting. “But I’ll know she’s going to do 
it every third stroke.” 

Maikeru smiled grimly. “But only she will know when those three 
strokes begin,” he said. Dimon nodded his understanding. 

They assumed their ready positions, and Maikeru once more called 
for them to begin. This time, Dimon struck first, aiming an overhead 
blow at Cassandra. Her wooden blade flickered out and she deflected 


his stroke so that the practice sword rebounded from the floorboards, 
throwing him slightly off balance. 

Seizing her opportunity, Cassandra delivered a barrage of cuts, 
slashes and sweeps. Then, after six of these, she suddenly lunged one- 
handed. Dimon only just managed to recoil away from the tip of her 
blade, stumbling slightly but bringing his shield up to block the thrust. 

Once more, she began to cut and slash at him. This time, she 
waited four strokes, then lunged. But he was ready. His shield caught 
her sword and deflected it away from him. Then, as she was still 
leaning forward, unbalanced and open to his reply, his sword flashed 
forward and struck her on the outer thigh. 

They stepped back. It had been a winning blow. In a real fight, it 
would not have killed her outright. But even if it hadn’t severed any of 
the major blood vessels in her leg, it would have taken her right leg 
out from under her and left her at his mercy. 

“Again,” Maikeru said quietly, and once more the hall resounded 
with the rapid impacts of wood on wood. Then, Cassandra essayed 
another thrust—with the same result. Dimon’s shield blocked her 
katana. His sword whipped out and caught her on the hip. 

Cassandra stepped back, her cheeks flaming with effort and 
frustration. She rubbed her left hand against her hip. There would be 
a bruise there tonight, she realized. 

“This is hopeless!” she said angrily. 

Maikeru regarded her with a half smile. “You think so?” 

“I know so!” she replied, still angry. “The thrust leaves me open to 
a reply, as you said. And Dimon has no trouble avoiding it. Why 
bother with such a useless tactic?” 

Maikeru turned his impassive gaze to Dimon. “You noticed?” When 
the young captain nodded, Maikeru indicated Cassandra. “Tell her.” 

“Youre signaling the thrust,” Dimon said apologetically. “I know 
when you're going to try it.” He paused, then elaborated. “Actually, I 
didn’t know the first time, but after that it was obvious.” 

“What was so blasted obvious?” Cassandra knew it wasn’t fair to 
vent her anger on a subordinate like Dimon. He couldn’t respond in 
kind. Nonetheless, her quick temper overcame her sense of fairness. 

“Before you thrust, you raise your chin slightly,” Dimon told her. 

She drew breath for a heated reply, then realized he might be 
right. She looked at Maikeru for confirmation, and the gray-haired 
Swordmaster nodded. 

“Every time,” he said. “It’s a habit you’ll have to break. Otherwise 
it could cost you your life.” 

Cassandra considered his words, glanced at Dimon and nodded. 
“Thanks,” she said. “I’ll have to work on that.” 
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The days passed and time began to hang heavy on Maddie’s hands. 
She went hunting with Dimon, which was a welcome diversion. The 
young captain offered her the use of a bow but she declined. It wasn’t 
a good idea to let anyone, even a captain of the castle guard, know 
about her skill with a bow. Most young women of her age and social 
station could shoot, but her ability was far beyond what might be 
expected, and that could lead to questions. It was vital that she protect 
her secret life as an apprentice Ranger, so she thought it best not to 
show any skill with the bow at all. And since she wasn’t sure that she 
could fake being less of an archer than she was, the best way was to 
use her sling exclusively. At least that wasn’t known as a weapon of 
choice for Rangers. 

Dimon was a capable shot, but she could see that she was far 
better, and she was glad of her decision. She bagged two large hares 
with her sling, and he shot a young deer, bringing it down after 
stalking it for half an hour. The deer would go to the castle kitchens, 
as would the two hares, and would provide meat for the main dining 
hall. Maddie was glad he elected to end the hunt then, rather than 
continue on, killing for the sake of killing. Dimon hunted only for the 
table, not for sport or for trophies. She liked that in him. Additionally, 
she enjoyed his cheerful company, and they spent three pleasant hours 
together while they hunted. 

But with Horace and Gilan absent, and more than half of the castle 
garrison with them, Dimon’s free time was limited. He was in 
command of the remaining troops, and he took his responsibility 
seriously. Maddie regretted that they had little time to spend together, 
but appreciated that he attended so conscientiously to his duties. 

Her mother, too, was busy. Horace’s absence meant that a lot of 
the administrative work he usually undertook now fell to her. Maddie 
regretted that they had no time for more practice bouts with Dimon 
and Maikeru, although she knew her mother did manage to fit in 
several sessions with the Swordmaster. 

She rode out to Warwick and Lou’s farm several times, switching 


over to Bumper to patrol the area. Warwick reported that there had 
been no sign of lights in the old abbey since she had been there last. 
She rode up to inspect the building once, but aside from the cold ashes 
of an old fire, doubtless left by travelers, there was no sign that 
anybody had been there in recent days. 

The fact was, Araluen was a far more peaceful fief than Redmont. 
This was in part because of the relatively large garrison at Castle 
Araluen and that the area around it had been settled for many years. 
Redmont, by comparison, was on the outer fringe of the kingdom, 
closer to the Hibernian sea with its pirates and smugglers, and the 
border with Celtica. There was far more going on in Redmont Fief— 
more action, more activity. There was more to keep a Ranger and his 
apprentice occupied and on the alert. 

Araluen Fief was boring by comparison—especially for an 
adventurous young woman like Maddie. The result was that after a 
few more days, she became restive and unsettled, and was looking for 
something to occupy her mind. 

The answer came in a conversation with her grandfather, whom 
she visited most days—sometimes for an hour or so, at other times, if 
he was tired, for a few minutes. 

“Have you explored the castle?” he asked her one day after she 
complained of being bored by the enforced inactivity. 

She shrugged. “I grew up here,” she reminded him. “I think I’ve 
seen everything there is to see.” 

He smiled and tapped his finger against the side of his nose. “Ah, 
but what about what isn’t to be seen?” 

She frowned. “What isn’t to be seen?” she repeated, not 
understanding. 

“It’s rumored there are lots of secret places within these walls— 
some inside the walls themselves.” 

“Secret places? You mean tunnels?” she asked, her interest sparked. 

“Tunnels, yes. And stairways. It’s rumored that my grandfather had 
a secret way out of the castle—a tunnel that led under the moat.” 
Duncan smiled. “Seems he had a girlfriend in the village and he liked 
being able to sneak out to see her.” 

“Gilan said something about that. Where is it?” Maddie asked. 

He shook his head. “I never had time to look for it when I was 
younger,” he said. “But it strikes me that it might be useful to know 
about such things. I imagine it would begin somewhere in the cellars. 
But where?” 

“You said secret stairways as well?” Maddie prompted him. 

“Most of these old castles had secret ways to access the towers. 
Usually by a narrow stairway built inside the walls. Can’t see why 
Araluen would be any different. They must be here somewhere.” He 


looked around the room, indicating the thick stone walls. 

Maddie rose and prowled around the room, stopping to tap on the 
walls every few meters or so. They sounded disappointingly solid, she 
thought. 

“How would one go about finding such things?” she mused, half to 
herself. 

Duncan shrugged, the movement causing him a slight twinge of 
pain in his injured leg. “The castle library might be a place to start,” 
he said. “Ask for old plans and sketches of the castle. Look for 
anomalies.” 

“Such as?” 

He rubbed his stubbly chin. His servant hadn’t shaved him so far 
this morning. “Well, look for rooms that should be the same 
dimensions but aren’t. Walls that are shorter than the rooms above 
and below them, or adjoining them. Look for variations in their 
measurements. Sometimes that will indicate the presence of a hidden 
chamber.” 

“And in the cellars and lower levels of the castle,” she said. 

Duncan nodded. “That’s where Pd start.” 

She stayed with him for another half hour. The conversation turned 
to other matters, but she was distracted by the idea of secret stairways 
and tunnels continuing to pop into her mind. Finally, she rose and 
took her leave. She kissed him gently on the forehead and moved to 
the door. As she laid her hand on the latch, he stopped her. 

“Give my regards to Master Uldred,” he said. 

She looked back at him, her head cocked to one side. “Uldred?” 

“The head librarian. Been here for years. He should know where to 
lay his hands on the old charts and plans of the castle.” 


The library was on the first floor of the keep, in a large, well- 
ventilated annex set on the western side. High-level windows admitted 
the sun, letting it shine down on the stacks of books and scrolls that 
were packed into shelves twice the height of a man. 

Uldred was a thin wisp of a man, with long, unkempt gray hair, cut 
short in the front but hanging halfway down his back. He was dressed 
in a monklike scholar’s robe, with a long hood hanging at the back 
and a belt made of silken cord. It occurred to Maddie that most 
scholarly types were small in build. Heavier-set or taller men tended 
to become warriors. 

When Maddie entered, Uldred was presiding over the library from 
a mezzanine balcony that overlooked the rows of shelves, sitting at a 
large table that had several volumes and scrolls stacked neatly on one 
side. 


“Your Highness,” he said, smiling a welcome, “what brings you to 
my domain?” 

“Please, call me Maddie,” she said, smiling in reply. “Your 
Highness’ is far too formal.” 

He inclined his head, pleased by her friendly and informal 
approach. “Maddie it is then,” he said. “What can I do for you?” 

“The King said you might be able to show me the original plans 
and sketches of the castle,” she said. 

He regarded her with a knowing look. “Looking for secret tunnels, 
perhaps?” 

She raised her eyebrows in surprise. “Yes. How did you know 
that?” 

Uldred sighed. “It’s why most people want to study the plans. So 
far, nobody’s found anything,” he told her. “Not that too many of 
them kept at it for long. They become bored and skip through the 
plans quickly. Never find anything that way.” 

“Well, I’ll try to stay focused. Can you show them to me?” 

He shook his head. “I’ve got too much work right now but I can 
show you where to find them.” 

“That'd be fine,” she told him. 

“Then follow me,” he said, rising from behind his worktable and 
leading the way to the wooden stairway that descended to the library 
floor. He moved quickly, and she had to hurry to keep up with him. 
He preceded her to the eastern corner and stopped, indicating a 
section of shelves packed with rolled scrolls and large, leather-bound 
volumes. 

“They’re all there,” he said. “I’m sorry I can’t let you take them out 
of the library. But there’s a table and chair here you can use to study 
them. Oh, and a pen, ink and paper if you want to make notes.” 

She walked to the shelves and studied the array of scrolls, 
hesitating as she sought a place to start. 

“They’re labeled,” Uldred told her, seeing her uncertainty. “I’d start 
with the lower levels. Doubt you'll find a tunnel at the top of a tower, 
after all.” 

She grunted a reply and peered more closely, seeing the labels on 
the shelves under the scrolls. She reached out for one. 

“Cellar Level One,” she read aloud. “That’s as good a place as 
any.” 

“Td say so,” Uldred told her. Then he turned away. “PI be back at 
my desk if you need anything.” He paused. “Oh, and put everything 
back where it came from, won’t you?” 

Maddie nodded, taking the heavy, rolled scroll from the shelf and 
blowing a little dust from it. Obviously, nobody had looked at it for 
some time. She moved to the table he’d indicated, untied the ribbon 


securing the scroll and rolled it open. There were half a dozen lead 
weights on the table, and she used four of them to hold the scroll 
open, then bent over it to study it. 

Engrossed in her task, she didn’t hear Uldred as he walked quickly 
back through the shelves toward his lofty perch. 

She pored over the chart, initially not fully understanding what she 
was seeing. She lowered herself into the chair and thought for several 
minutes. 

“I guess the best way is to get accustomed to all these drawings 
and measurements,” she said quietly to herself. “After all, it’s not 
likely that there’d be a label saying ‘Tunnel here.’ I’ll need to suss it 
out.” 

She spent the next hour and a half going over the charts and plans 
until she was familiar with the style of them. By the end of that time, 
her eyes were watering with the effort of concentration. The lines, 
measurements and notes were beginning to swim before her eyes. 
Reluctantly, she rolled up the parchment scroll she had been studying 
and retied the ribbon around it. She replaced it in the shelves and 
picked up her sheets of notes, then retraced her way through the 
shelves to the ladder stairs that led to Uldred’s office. Mounting them 
quickly, she coughed to gain his attention and he looked up, smiling. 

“Finished?” 

She shook her head. “Just starting. P11 be back tomorrow. Thanks 
for your help.” 

She turned and left the room, and he watched her as she walked 
briskly through the rows of shelves to the entrance. 

“Well, good for you,” he said softly. 
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The following morning, after breakfast, she was back at the library, 
waiting for Uldred to open up. He arrived after a few minutes and 
smiled to see her there. 

“Getting an early start?” He unlocked the big double doors and let 
her in. 

Maddie went immediately to the shelves where the plans were kept 
and took out the scrolls for Cellar Level One and Cellar Level Two— 
the upper and lower cellars beneath the keep. She had thought about 
her task as she lay in bed the previous evening, and today she had a 
plan of action. 

She set out her pen, ink and sheets of notepaper. Then she laid a 
graduated scale beside them—one she had taken from her father’s 
desk. It was a flat rule, marked in centimeters, and about thirty 
centimeters long. He used it to measure distances on his scale maps 
when he was planning a journey or a campaign. 

She studied the plan of the upper cellar. It was a rectangular room 
thirty meters long and ten wide. At one end were racks for wine 
barrels and storage bins for dried fruit and vegetables. Along each of 
the two longer walls, half a dozen indentations were marked—small 
rectangular rooms that she knew were used as cells for prisoners. In 
some castles, they would be called dungeons and they’d be poorly lit 
and ventilated, with water dripping down the walls. Here, she knew, 
they were at least clean and dry. At the moment, none of them was 
occupied. 

She placed her scale rule along the long side of the cellar and 
measured it. The thirty-meter length corresponded to fifteen 
centimeters on the scale. She made a note of the fact, then rolled the 
scroll up, refastened it, and reached for the plans of Cellar Level Two, 
the rooms directly below. 

At first glance, it appeared identical to the room above. But then 
her eyes narrowed and she frowned thoughtfully as she noticed an 
anomaly. 

Ranged along the two long walls of the cellar were the same 


rectangular indentations denoting cells. But whereas the upper cellar 
had six on each side, Cellar Level Two had only five. Quickly, she 
placed her rule against the longest side and measured it. Twelve and a 
half centimeters. That indicated that the lower wall was twenty-five 
meters long—five meters shorter than the room above it. 

“How come nobody’s noticed that before?” she mused aloud. Then 
she realized that the two plans were on separate sheets. Chances were, 
nobody had ever placed them side by side to compare them, or 
measured the length of the walls for comparison. Or maybe they had 
and had simply accepted the fact that the lower cellar was shorter. It 
was significant to her only because she was looking for a concealed 
passage. 

But now that she had noticed it, the question was, why was Cellar 
Two five meters shorter than Cellar One? 

“One way to find out,” she said to herself. She rolled up the second 
set of plans, refastened them and placed both scrolls back on the 
shelves. She planned to come back to the library, so she stacked her 
notes, pen and rule neatly on the table and hurried to the door. She 
debated saying good-bye to Uldred, then decided against it. He’d only 
ask her if she’d found something, and she didn’t want to appear 
foolish if her idea turned out to be a wild-goose chase. 

She made her way down to the cellars underneath the keep. 

Since there were no prisoners in the cells, there was no call for 
anyone to be stationed down here. But the area was well lit with 
torches in brackets on the wall and three lanterns hanging from the 
low stone ceiling. Obviously, members of the castle staff came in each 
morning and lit them all. As she’d noted earlier, the cellar was well 
ventilated and dry. A slight breeze blew through it, coming from a 
ventilation shaft somewhere, installed to stop the air from going stale 
and musty. She walked to one end of the room, placed her back 
against the wall and paced carefully to the far end. 

One of the skills she had learned with Will was how to pace out 
distance, taking long steps that were consistent in length. She knew 
from her practice and training that twelve of these elongated paces 
were equivalent to ten meters. She counted aloud now as she 
measured the length of the room. 

“. . . thirty-four, thirty-five . . . anda half,” she said as her right 
foot butted against the base of the far wall. That was close enough to 
thirty-six, which would coincide with the thirty meters marked on the 
plan in the library. She examined the wall. It was made of large blocks 
of sandstone fitted together and cemented in place. She rapped on 
several of them with the hilt of her saxe. They sounded solid enough. 

“Hmm,” she muttered, casting her glance around the long, low- 
ceilinged room. There was nothing remarkable about it. The walls 


were bare. The room was unfurnished, aside from the racks of wine 
barrels and the wooden bins of vegetables at the far end. 

“Let’s see downstairs,” she said, and headed for the staircase that 
sloped down to the next level. 

Cellar Two was not as well lit as the upper level, and there were no 
wine barrels stored here. But it was still relatively dry, although there 
was a faint hint of mustiness in the air. The ventilating breeze upstairs 
was not evident here. Maddie took a few minutes to study the long, 
shadowy room. It appeared to be identical to its upper neighbor. 

Once again, she moved to the far wall, placed her back against it, 
and began to pace, counting aloud as she did. Her voice echoed off the 
stone walls on either side. The open doors of the cells were dark holes, 
like eyes watching her. 

“. .. twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one . . . and that’s it,” 
she said as she fetched up against the wall once more. She rubbed her 
chin. 

“Near enough to twenty-five meters,” she said reflectively. 
“Definitely shorter than the room upstairs.” 

She turned and paced once more, measuring the length of the room 
in the other direction. Again, she managed thirty-one paces before her 
toe stubbed against the base of the wall. There was no doubt about it. 
This room was five meters shorter than the one above. But why should 
it be? 

She took down one of the hanging lanterns and moved to the far 
wall again, studying it in fine detail. Like the wall upstairs, it was 
made from large sandstone blocks. The mortar between them was old 
but firm. It hadn’t begun to deteriorate with age. 

She inched her way along the wall, peering closely at it, holding 
the lantern high to shed its light on the stone, then holding it at an 
angle so that any anomalies might be highlighted. Nothing. 

Then she noticed something on the end block, at the base. She bent 
for a closer look. Three words were written there—or rather, the same 
word was written there three times. 

Sinister. Sinister. Sinister. 

The lettering was small. It had been carved into the stone, 
presumably with a sharp-pointed tool, and if she hadn’t been looking 
so closely, with the light angled to throw the words into relief, she 
might well have missed them. 

“Sinister,” she said to herself, then shrugged. “Not a bad 
description for a dungeon.” 

Although, as she’d noticed earlier, it wasn’t a particularly 
appropriate description of this dungeon. It was dimly lit and low 
ceilinged, yes. But it was dry and free of vermin or the sort of tools of 
torture that were features of many dungeons. 


No rack. No chains or fetters in sight. 

She pushed open the door to the last cell in line and went inside, 
holding the lantern high to throw its light into the farthest corner. The 
walls were rough but dry. A battered, old wooden bed frame stood 
along the longer wall, and the door, made of ironbound wood, had a 
small barred window in its upper half, allowing light and air into the 
cell. 

A small wooden table and stool completed the furnishings. There 
was even a stub of a candle, old and yellowed with age, on the table. 

It certainly wasn’t luxurious, she thought. But it could have been a 
whole lot worse. The worst you could say about it was that the hard 
wooden cot might be somewhat uncomfortable. 

But sinister? Not really. 

She exited the cell and looked around, wondering why someone 
had carved those words into the stone. Wondering who had carved 
them. 

“A prisoner?” she said, then discarded that idea. A prisoner would 
have been in the cell itself. If he wanted to carve a message, he would 
have done it in there. She couldn’t see any jailer allowing a prisoner 
out to vent his feelings on the wall itself. 

It was a puzzle, and she sighed as she contemplated it. 

“Put it out of your mind,” she told herself. She knew that was the 
best way to find an answer to puzzles like this. But, of course, as soon 
as she tried to push the thought aside, it crowded back into her 
consciousness. 

Why was it written there? 

And why was this room five meters shorter than the one above it? 

Was there another room behind that stone wall? And if so, how did 
one gain access to it? She studied the wall again. She could see no sign 
of a door in the wall, or any kind of opening. The mortar was all solid, 
with no cracks visible. 

Her stomach rumbled loudly, reminding her that it was getting 
close to the time for the midday meal. 

“Going hungry won’t solve the puzzle,” she said, and mounted the 
stairs, heading for the buttery on the ground floor of the keep. “Maybe 
a full stomach will help you solve the riddle.” 

As it turned out, it didn’t. But it solved the problem of her 
rumbling stomach. 

After a substantial lunch, she decided to leave the puzzle of the 
cellars for a few hours. She hadn’t seen Bumper in two days. She 
collected her belongings from the library and thanked Uldred. 

“Giving up?” He smiled, although there was a tone of 
disappointment in his voice. 

She shook her head. “Taking a break. I need some fresh air to help 


my thinking.” 

She left the library and headed for the stables to saddle Sundancer, 
cramming several apples into her jacket pocket as she went. 

She rode to the farm, where Lou greeted her warmly. Warwick was 
working on one of the outlying fields. Leading Sundancer to the barn, 
she unsaddled him, gave him a brief rubdown and an apple, then 
tossed the saddle over Bumper’s back. 

Wondered where you’d been. 

“Sorry, I’ve been busy.” 

She was preoccupied as she rode through the fields toward the hill 
where the old abbey was situated. She inspected the building once 
more, but it was unchanged. After patrolling the surrounding area for 
an hour and finding nothing to arouse her interest or suspicion, she 
returned to the barn, deep in thought, changed her saddle over, and 
rode back to Castle Araluen, waving a farewell to Lou as she left. 

She clattered across the drawbridge, nodding a greeting to the 
sentries stationed there. At the stable, a stable boy took Sundancer’s 
reins from her. 

“PII settle him down, my lady,” he said cheerfully. She was going 
to demur, then shrugged. One of the perks of being a princess was that 
people tended to do this sort of menial task for you. She left 
Sundancer in his care and mounted the stairs to her rooms, where she 
asked the servants to draw her a bath. Again, it occurred to her that, 
had she been back at Redmont, she would have had to perform this 
task for herself. 

“I didn’t ask to be summoned here,” she said. “May as well take 
advantage of it.” 

Her shoulder and neck muscles were stiff—a result of sitting 
hunched over the charts in the library. She lay back in the hot, 
soothing water for half an hour, feeling the tension in her muscles 
release and her limbs relax. Then she clambered out of the bath, 
wrapping herself in a full-length towel and spilling a substantial 
amount of the now-lukewarm water on the flagstones as she did so. 

She contemplated mopping it up and grinned. Normally, she would 
do that. But here, she was a princess, with servants just waiting to 
look after her every need. She compromised by apologizing to the 
maid who hurried in at her call to dry the floor and empty the bath. 

“No trouble, my lady,” the girl said cheerfully. 

“See?” said Maddie to herself, to assuage the guilt. “She wants to 
look after you.” 

She had an early dinner by herself. Her mother was attending to 
the details of an upcoming official visit by the newly appointed 
Iberian ambassador, and Maddie didn’t want to bother her. Dimon 
was on duty—again—so she was left to her own devices. 


Which suited Maddie as she pondered the mystery of that five- 
meter discrepancy and the apparent lack of any way through the stone 
wall. Eventually, with no solution coming to her, she decided to go to 
bed. It had been a long day, poring over charts and measurements, 
descending into the cellars, then riding to Warwick and Lou’s farm 
and beyond. 

It was warm and cozy under her blankets. Leaving the window 
open so that the chill night air would cool the room, she pulled the 
blankets up to her chin, luxuriating in their warmth. She stretched her 
legs out, yawned twice and let her eyes close. Her breathing became 
deep and regular. 

Then, suddenly, she sat up in bed. 

“Sinister means ‘left’!” 
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It was close to midday when the little company rode out of the trees 
onto grassy flatland. Beyond the knee-high grass that waved gently in 
the breeze, Horace could see the silver sparkle of water stretching for 
several hundred meters to the north. 

“That’s the Wezel,” he said. 

Gilan nodded acknowledgment. “And there are our two scouts,” he 
replied, indicating the two mounted troopers waiting by the 
riverbank. 

Horace turned in his saddle and beckoned the troop leader 
forward. The lieutenant trotted his horse up to them. Protocol dictated 
that while they were marching, he would stay a reasonable distance 
from the two commanders, allowing them to speak in relative privacy. 
He saluted as he drew rein alongside them. 

“Wait here,” Horace told him, then indicated the two scouts several 
hundred meters away. “We’ll check with the scouts, and if it’s all 
clear, we’ll signal you forward.” 

“Are you planning to stop here for a while, sir?” the lieutenant 
asked. 

Horace squinted up at the sun, almost directly overhead. “We 
might as well rest the horses—and the archers,” he added with a grin. 
The archers, being unmounted, marched in the rear of the cavalry. 
“But wait till we hear what the scouts have to say.” 

“Yes, sir.” The lieutenant touched his hand to the rim of his iron 
helmet, then turned away and issued commands to his troop. “Stay 
mounted, but sit at rest,” he told them. 

The troopers eased their tired legs, standing in their stirrups and 
stretching their muscles. The archers who accompanied them simply 
sat or lay on the grass at the edge of the track, with sighs of relief. 
Horace and Gilan urged their mounts into a canter and rode toward 
the two scouts. 

“Looks as if everything’s all right,” Gilan observed. Had the scouts 
intended to warn them of danger, they would have signaled so by 
now. As it was, they sat at ease and waited for the two commanders to 


come up with them. It was Horace’s operation, so Gilan left it to him 
to question the two riders. 

“Where are the Foxes?” Horace asked. 

Since early that morning, following a tip-off from a village they 
had passed through, they had been shadowing a small group of 
members of the Red Fox Clan. There were half a dozen of them, and 
they had been moving at a brisk pace through the wooded country, 
consistently heading north. 

“Must be going somewhere,” Gilan had noted. 

Horace had grunted assent. Obviously, the Foxes were going 
somewhere, he’d thought. But he realized that Gilan had meant they 
had a definite destination in mind. In spite of the vagaries of the 
tracks through the forest they had been following, they had 
maintained a base course that traveled consistently north. Now the 
broad, deep waters of the Wezel prohibited any further progress in 
that direction. The Foxes must have turned either east or west, and 
presumably the two scouts had waited to apprise Horace and Gilan of 
their quarries’ new course. 

The senior of the two scouts, who wore corporal’s rank insignia on 
the chest of his jerkin, saluted briskly. Horace nodded 
acknowledgment and briefly touched his forehead with his forefinger. 
He wasn’t much for parade ground drill, Gilan noted with a private 
smile. 

“Sir,” said the corporal briskly, “we followed them here, to the 
river’s edge. Then they turned east, following the bank.” He indicated 
the direction they had taken with a pointing arm. 

“Do they know you were following them?” Horace asked. 

The corporal hesitated. “Hard to tell, sir,” he said. “They didn’t 
seem to know we were behind them. We stayed well back. Of course,” 
he added, “it was easier to stay concealed when we were in the trees. 
They could have spotted us when we reached this open ground.” 

Horace considered the man’s answer for a few seconds. Short of 
having the six Fox members spur off at full gallop, there was no way 
of ascertaining whether they had spotted their followers. 

“Hmm,” he said. “How long since they reached this point?” 

The two scouts exchanged a glance, and then the corporal replied. 
“Half an hour, sir. Twenty minutes at least.” He looked back at his 
companion again. “Would you say so, Ned?” 

The second trooper nodded. “Twenty minutes, at least, sir.” 

Horace glanced to the east, in the direction the small party had 
gone, and came to a decision. “Very well, get back on their tail,” he 
said. “Stay well back.” He indicated the tree line several hundred 
meters away. “You can stay back in the trees.” 

“Yes, sir,” the corporal replied. 


Horace continued with his orders. “We’ll take a ten-minute break 
here and follow on after you. If there’s anything to report, or if they 
change direction again, one of you ride back to tell us.” 

“Yes, sir!” the troopers chorused. 

Horace waved them away. “Right. Get moving. But be careful. 
Odds are they’re heading for some meeting point or rendezvous, and 
we don’t want to frighten them off.” 

The two troopers cantered slowly away, their horses’ hooves 
thudding dully on the soft grass. Horace turned in his saddle, whistled, 
and then waved for the rest of the party to join them. Gilan unhooked 
his canteen from the saddlebow in front of him and took a long drink. 

“Might as well stretch our legs,” Horace told him. Then, as the 
troop arrived, with the archers straggling loosely behind, he addressed 
the lieutenant. “Ten minutes, Burton,” he told him. “Let the men 
dismount and loosen saddle girths. Check the horses for any signs of 
lameness or galling.” 

The lieutenant nodded, then turned and issued his orders to the 
troop. The cavalrymen swung down from their saddles and began to 
check their mounts. It was standard procedure to make sure the horses 
were in good shape before they attended to their own needs. Each 
man was leading a spare horse and they were checked as well— 
although without being burdened by a saddle or a rider, there was 
little chance that they would need any form of treatment. 

As before, the archers simply sprawled on the grass where they 
stood. There were, after all, some advantages to traveling on foot. 

Horace grinned at them. “Undisciplined lot they are,” he said. 

Gilan followed his gaze and replied seriously. “Maybe. But they’re 
good men in a battle.” 

“Let’s hope so,” the tall knight replied. “We might need them 
before long.” 


After the ten-minute break was over—measured by the troop sergeant 
with a small sandglass—the men tightened their saddle girth straps 
and remounted. Grumbling, the archers came to their feet and stood 
ready in a loose formation. Horace raised his right hand to shoulder 
height, then lowered it in the direction he wanted them to travel. 

“Move them out, Lieutenant,” he said, and once again the little 
force was on the move. 

They traveled for another hour, walking the horses so that the 
archers could keep up. There were no complaints from the bowmen. 
They were used to going on foot. Their feet and leg muscles were 
hardened to the task, and they managed a brisk pace that kept them 
level with the horsemen. 


They paralleled the riverbank. As Gilan and Horace had predicted 
back at Castle Araluen, it formed an effective barrier, keeping the 
party ahead of them from crossing. 

Gilan held up a hand and the column stopped. 

“What is it?” said Horace. Then he saw for himself as his eyes 
followed Gilan’s outstretched arm. The two scouts were reined in on 
the bank of the river, waiting for them. They were about three 
hundred meters ahead. 

“You’ve got sharp eyes,” he told the Ranger Commandant. 

“Something’s happened. Wonder why one of them didn’t ride back 
to warn us,” said Gilan. The reason soon became apparent as they 
spurred their horses to join the scouts. 

“They got away, sir,” the corporal said apologetically. 

Horace’s brows drew together in annoyance. “Got away? How? I 
told you to stay back out of sight, didn’t I?” 

“And we did, sir. But I think they’ve been on to us the whole time, 
only they never let on. There was a boat waiting for them here.” He 
indicated a shallow sandy beach at the river’s edge. “Took them on 
board and rowed them across the river. We couldn’t do anything 
about it, sir. We were staying back and they’d got on board before we 
knew what was happening.” 

Horace let his breath out in an exasperated sigh. “Can’t be helped, 
Corporal,” he said. “Not your fault. As you say, it seems they’ve been 
on to us the whole time.” 

He twisted in his saddle. “Lieutenant!” he called, beckoning for the 
officer to join them. As the man rode up, Horace indicated the 
cavalrymen. 

“Any of your men raised in these parts?” he asked. “Id like to 
know if there’s a ford anywhere close by.” 

The lieutenant looked doubtful. “Not sure, sir. Most of them came 
from the south originally. But P’ll ask around.” 

“No need,” Gilan said. “One of the archers grew up here. Used to 
be a poacher before he signed up with the archers. He should know 
the area.” He raised his voice. “Archer Ellis! Come here, please!” 

Ellis, a nuggety man in his mid-thirties, heaved himself to his feet. 
Like the others, he had taken the opportunity to sprawl on the grass 
by the riverbank. He hurried forward now. Gilan noted approvingly 
that he brought his longbow with him. No archer worth his salt would 
ever leave it behind when on campaign. 

Ellis saluted, touching the knuckles of his right hand to his 
forehead. 

“Yes, Ranger!” he said smartly. Gilan commanded the respect of 
the archers. As a Ranger, Gilan’s skill with the bow was far superior to 
their own, and they recognized the fact. 


“You were raised around here, weren’t you? Used to be a poacher, 
I’m told?” Gilan said. 

Instantly, Ellis assumed a look of shocked innocence. “Me, sir? A 
poacher, sir? Nay, I never touched one of the King’s animals. It’s a 
wicked lie folks tell about me, it is.” 

Gilan said nothing, simply stared down at the man with a look of 
utter disbelief on his face. 

Ellis shifted his feet uncomfortably, then eventually admitted, 
“Well, maybe once . . . twice even. I might have accidentally shot a 
rabbit or a hare. Accidentally, I say. And once it was shot, weren’t no 
sense to leaving it lying around, were there?” 

“Oh, get over yourself, Ellis. I don’t care if you shot half a hundred 
deer while you were at it. The question is, how well do you know this 
area?” 

Ellis glanced around, as if seeing the river, the grassy plain and the 
forest for the first time. “Why, like the back of my hand, sir,” he said, 
relieved that the question of his former illegal activities was not 
Gilan’s main interest. 

“So are there any fords close by?” Gilan asked. 

Ellis pursed his lips, considering. “Not particularly close, sir. 
Nearest is a good two kilometers from here. And it’s a difficult 
crossing, sir.” 

“How’s that?” Horace interposed. 

Ellis turned his gaze to the tall warrior. “It’s fast running, sir—like 
the rest of the river—and it’s quite deep. Maybe chest high.” He 
indicated with his right hand a point just below the collar of his 
jerkin. “Man can get swept off his feet easy as blinking,” he added. 

“But if you could hold on to one of the horses while you crossed, 
would that be easier?” Horace said. 

Ellis considered his answer for a few seconds, then grinned. “Yes. 
Be easy as pie then, I’d say.” If the horse were upstream, it would 
break the force of the current. And it would provide a stable handhold 
for a man crossing beside it. 

“Good,” said Horace. He nodded his thanks to Ellis. “Well, I suggest 
you lead the way to this ford of yours. We need to get across the river 
and pick up the trail of those Foxes again.” He looked at Gilan. “I trust 
you'll be able to manage that?” 

Gilan shrugged. “Shouldn’t be a problem.” 

Behind them, the cavalry lieutenant coughed discreetly. “Sir 
Horace?” 

They turned to look at him. He was pointing to the tree line, 
several hundred meters distant. Armed men were emerging from the 
trees and forming up in three ranks. A lot of armed men. 

“T think we’re in trouble,” Horace said. 
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For a few seconds, Maddie was tempted to throw off her bedclothes 
and hurry to the lower cellar. Then she reconsidered. 

It was cold. It would be colder still below ground level. And it 
would be dark and difficult to see anything. Furthermore, if she went 
exploring down there now, she was liable to disturb the night watch 
and cause an alarm. Questions would be asked about what she was 
doing, and she preferred not to have to answer them. She pulled the 
blankets back round her chin. 

“Tt’ll still be there tomorrow,” she said, yawning, and settled back 
under the blankets. 

She ate breakfast hurriedly the next morning. There were only a 
few others in the buttery, members of the castle staff who were either 
coming on or going off duty. She was grateful there was nobody there 
with whom she needed to talk. Her head was too full of the 
possibilities in the lower cellar, and she would have been a poor 
conversationalist. Her mother was a habitual early riser, she knew, but 
she was probably having her breakfast in her room or in her office. 

Maddie didn’t quite understand why she was so intent on not 
discussing the possible existence of a secret tunnel or a concealed 
stairway with anyone. Maybe it was because she felt that the tunnels 
and stairways, if they were there, had been kept secret for a reason. 
Even Uldred’s attitude seemed to indicate that he didn’t really believe 
they existed—that they were more the subject of myth. 

Or perhaps it was her training as a Ranger that made her reluctant 
to discuss the matter. Rangers were notoriously secretive and 
closemouthed. They liked to possess knowledge that others didn’t, to 
be aware of matters that others weren’t. You never knew, after all, 
when such knowledge might give you an advantage. 

From habit born at the little cabin in Redmont Fief, she took her 
dishes to the kitchen, rinsed them in the big sink and stacked them to 
be washed. The scullery maid looked at her in surprise. She wasn’t 
used to members of the nobility doing menial work. 

“Thank you, my lady,” she said, but Maddie barely heard her, her 


mind intent on what she was about to do. 

She found a lantern in a store cupboard, ascertained that the 
reservoir was full of oil and headed for the stairs down to the cellar. 
She checked that she had her saxe in a scabbard and her sling rolled 
up and tucked beneath her belt. A pouch of shot for the sling weighed 
heavily on her left hip. She didn’t think she’d need weapons, but you 
never knew. 

Once again, there was nobody in the upper cellar, and she was glad 
to see it. The housekeeping staff had renewed the torches and lanterns 
and gone on to their next task. The same held true for the lower cellar. 
She walked up to one of the torches set in a bracket on the wall. She 
had noticed the previous day that a supply of waxed tapers was kept 
close to hand, presumably for lighting the central lamps. She raised 
the glass in her own lantern now, wound the wick up a centimeter or 
so, and lit a taper from the torch, carrying the tiny flame to the wick. 

Soaked with oil from the reservoir, it flared up immediately in a 
bright yellow flame, tinged with black smoke at the top. She lowered 
the wick so that it was burning more cleanly, and the black smoke 
disappeared. Then she closed the glass front of the lantern. The light, 
reflected from the polished metal disk behind the wick, shone out 
strongly, throwing a pool of light ahead of her. She took the lantern 
and moved to the end wall, crouching to look at the words scratched 
into the stone there. 

Sinister. Sinister. Sinister. 

“Left, left, left,” she muttered to herself. “Or three left. Or left 
three.” She tried variations to see if they made more sense. “Left 
three,” she decided, after a moment’s thought. She placed her hand on 
the inscribed stone, then counted three stones to the left, touching 
each with her forefinger. 

There was absolutely nothing remarkable about the stone she was 
now touching. It was identical in every way with its neighbors. She 
pushed it experimentally, placing the flat of her hand in the middle of 
its rough surface. 

Nothing. 

She tried pushing on the edge of the stone, searching for any slight 
movement there. In keeping with the instructions so far, she pressed 
the left-hand side first. Then the right. 

Again, nothing. 

She tried pushing the top and bottom, with no result. Then she 
wedged her fingers in the shallow gap between the stone and the next 
in line and tried pulling the top. Then the bottom. 

Nothing budged. 

She sat back on her haunches, thinking. As she often did in such a 
situation, she spoke her thoughts aloud. 


“Left, left, left,” she said softly. “What else can it mean?” 

Of course, she realized, it could mean any stone in the row that 
was third from the corner. She let her gaze run up the row, seeking 
any sign of a crack or a fault in the mortar. But there was nothing. 
She’d try the others in that row in a minute. But for now, there was 
another possible interpretation. 

“Maybe it means three left from the first stone, not the corner 
itself,” she said. That would make it the fourth stone in the row. She 
moved her attention one more stone to the left, bringing the lantern 
close to study the seams, the mortar and the stone itself. 

She pushed on the middle of the stone. Nothing happened. 

“Solid as a rock,” she murmured. 

She was going through the motions now, dispirited and more than 
half convinced that she had misinterpreted the meaning of the three 
words gouged into the rock. She pressed halfheartedly against the left- 
hand side of the stone. 

There was a resounding metallic CLACK! from inside the wall and a 
section three stones wide, with the keystone in the center, swung 
smoothly out from the wall, traveling a distance of half a meter before 
stopping. She inserted her fingers in the wide gap at the left-hand 
edge and heaved. The door, one and a half meters high by a meter 
wide, swung easily, pivoting on a central hinge and revealing a dark 
cavity behind it. 

She rose to a crouch and, holding out the lantern so it began to 
illuminate the dark space behind the door, peered in round the edge 
that now stood out from the wall. 

She could see stone walls inside—in a space about three meters by 
three meters. Gingerly, she turned sideways and squeezed through the 
opening, holding the lantern up to let its light fill the space and dispel 
the shadows. 

The walls were rough-hewn stone, not dressed and trimmed like 
the outside. The ceiling was more roughly worked rock, and there was 
barely room for her to stand erect under it. The small room was 
littered with cobwebs. 

The floor was dirt—dry clay, she thought, studying it more closely. 
It was rough and uneven underfoot as she moved a few paces into the 
cavity. 

The wall behind her, through which she’d just passed, was to the 
north. In each of the three walls that faced her, she could see the dark 
outline of an entrance—or an exit. One east. One west. One south. She 
went to the western exit and held the lamp inside at arm’s length. 

There was a narrow tunnel there, barely a meter wide, leading off 
in a straight line and descending gradually downhill. She frowned, 
orienting herself. The moat lay in that direction, she realized. The 


moat and the outer walls. She felt a surge of excitement, and her 
breath came faster as her heart rate accelerated. 

Duncan said that his ancestor had used a tunnel to pass in and out 
of the castle without anyone seeing him. Could this be that tunnel? 

Holding the lantern high, she took a step into the tunnel. Tiny feet 
skittered and pattered somewhere in the darkness. Rats, she thought. 
Their presence didn’t bother her unduly. She had a saxe and a lantern, 
and chances were they’d stay away from the light. 

She took another pace, then hesitated, realizing she’d left the 
concealed door wide-open behind her. If anyone came down to the 
cellar, they’d see it, and the secret would be out. She retraced her 
steps hurriedly and pushed against the inner edge of the door, so that 
it pivoted shut with that same loud CLACK. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have done that,” she said doubtfully. She went 
down on her knees and felt along the bottom row until she reached 
the fourth stone from the left. To enter, she had pushed against the 
left side, which now would be on the right. She placed her hand on 
the right side now and pushed again. 

CLACK! 

The door swung open again, and she breathed a sigh of relief. The 
thought of being trapped in here was not a pleasant one. Now she 
knew she would be able to get back out the way she had come in, and 
the sense of foreboding that had been growing in her chest was eased. 

“Nothing to it really,” she said, mocking herself. 

“Then let’s see where this tunnel goes,” she replied. She closed the 
door once more. Holding the lantern up, she stepped carefully into the 
dark tunnel, her feet slipping on the uneven clay beneath them. 

A tangle of cobwebs brushed her face, and she shoved them aside 
impatiently. As she moved farther into the tunnel, she felt it sloping 
sharply beneath her feet. Again, she heard the skitter of paws and 
claws on the rock and clay. But she saw nothing. 

“They’re more afraid of you than you are of them,” she said. Then 
she replied, “Are you afraid of them?” 

This time, she didn’t answer. She preferred not to lie to herself. 

She went on, stepping carefully as she felt the ground become 
softer underfoot. She held the lantern low and studied the tunnel 
floor. The clay was wet here as water forced its way through the roof 
and walls and dripped down. Her shoulder brushed the wall—there 
really wasn’t a lot of room down here—and left a smear of wet clay on 
her jerkin. 

The air was chill and smelled of damp. More water dripped from 
the ceiling, and she pulled her collar up to shield herself from it. 

“I must be under the moat,” she said, with some wonder in her 
tone. She tried to remember how wide the moat was. She seemed to 


recall it was eight to ten meters across, and she shuffled on, placing 
her feet carefully and counting her steps. The floor of the tunnel was 
level now. It was no longer sloping down. 

Then it began to slope up once more and the dripping water 
gradually tapered off. Something was hanging from the ceiling of the 
tunnel, and she brought her lantern up to study it more carefully. It 
was a dense tangle of roots. She recognized it as the root ball of a 
sizable bush. 

“Tm outside the walls,” she said. She looked along the length of the 
tunnel ahead of her, where the darkness swallowed the dim light of 
her lantern, and wondered how far it went. “Only one way to find 
out,” she said. And set out into the dark tunnel. 
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“How many do you think?” Gilan asked. Horace had been studying the 
enemy force, his eyes narrowed. 

“At least a hundred,” he said, the anger evident in his voice. 
“Someone’s been lying to us,” he added. More troops were emerging 
from the trees and forming up with their comrades. 

“That’s closer to a hundred and fifty,” Gilan said. “Three times the 
number we were told to expect.” The enemy formation was almost 
complete, he saw. They had formed in two ranks, spreading across the 
edge of the cleared ground. As they came closer, Gilan knew, the two 
ends of the line would advance ahead of the center, to enclose the 
small force on the riverbank. He turned and called an order. “Archers, 
two ranks. Here!” 

He indicated a spot a few meters to their front. The archers ran to 
form up in two ranks of ten men each. Their equipment rattled and 
jingled as they moved, then fell silent when they were in position. 

“Open order. Go,” Gilan said quietly, and the front rank stepped 
forward two long paces. They moved as one. Archers might not be 
much for parade ground drilling and moving like mindless puppets 
while a sergeant called the step. But this was different. This was part 
of their fighting technique, and they had practiced it over and over. 

Horace nodded approvingly as they turned side on, each man with 
his bow ready in his left hand and his right resting on the nock of an 
arrow in his belt quiver. He turned to the cavalry officer. 

“Lieutenant. Form your men on either side of the archers, please.” 

As the lieutenant shouted his orders, the cavalry split into two 
parties. Half of them rode to the left flank of the archers, the others to 
the right. They formed in a single line, waiting. 

“Shields,” the officer called. They had all been carrying their 
shields on their backs, and now they shrugged them around to the 
side, slipping their left arms through the arm and hand straps. Each 
man carried a long lance and they held them upright now, the butts 
supported in the small leather buckets on their right stirrups. The 
horses, bred to fight, moved restlessly, snorting and sniffing the air, 


sensing that a battle was imminent. 

“They’re keen to go,” Gilan said easily. 

Horace shrugged. “Horses can’t count,” he said. They were 
outnumbered more than three to one, as he’d noted earlier. 

“So what now?” Gilan asked. 

“We let them come to us,” Horace said. “No sense in charging 
them. They’ll simply form a shield wall and we'll lose men trying to 
break it. Let’s use the archers to discourage them.” 

Gilan nodded. Across the open ground, they could hear a series of 
orders being shouted. 

“They sound like Sonderlanders,” he continued. “Whatever 
happened to ‘fifty men, untrained and poorly armed’?” 

“At least there’s no cavalry,” Horace observed. “That’s something 
to be grateful for.” 

Each of the men facing them carried an oblong shield made of 
wood, covered with hardened leather and rounded at the corners. 
Some were armed with spears, some with axes and the remainder with 
long swords. Most of them wore metal helmets. The others made do 
with hardened leather caps studded and banded with metal 
reinforcement. 

“Td say they’re mercenaries—at least some of them. Maybe half. 
And they’ve provided weapons and armor for the rest. As I said, 
somebody’s been lying to us.” 

“Yes. We’ve been sold a pup. That looks certain,” Gilan agreed. 
“And it’s obvious that the six we’ve been following knew we were 
behind them and led us here into this ambush.” 

“T can’t wait to speak to that villager who set us after them,” 
Horace said. “That is, if he’s still in the village. Odds are he’s rejoined 
his friends in the Foxes. Here they come.” He added the last as a 
command rang across the grassy space and the enemy line started to 
move forward. 

“Archers!” Gilan called. “Five shafts each, alternating volleys. 
Ready!” 

There was a whispering sound as twenty arrows were drawn from 
sheepskin-lined quivers and nocked onto bowstrings. 

“Not yet,” Horace warned. 

Gilan smiled sidelong at him. “I have done this before, you know.” 

Horace made a small pacifying gesture with his right hand. 
“Sorry,” he said. 

The Ranger Commandant let the enemy force advance another half 
dozen paces, then began to call his orders. 

“Front rank, shoot!” 

The front rank of ten men brought their bows up, sighted and 
released. They immediately sank to their knees. Before the arrows had 


reached their targets, Gilan called again. 

“Rear rank, shoot!” 

Another ten arrows whipped away, flights catching the air and 
creating a whistling sound as they did so. 

“Front rank, shoot!” The front rank had stood once more as soon as 
the rear rank’s arrows were away. Now they drew and shot another 
volley. As they released, the sound of their first volley striking shields 
and men echoed across the field. Two of the enemy went down. 
Another three staggered from the heavy impact of the arrows on their 
shields, opening gaps in the line. At the same moment, the second 
rank’s volley smashed home and more gaps appeared. 

“Rear rank, plunging volley, shoot!” Gilan called, and the second 
rank raised their aim point so that their arrows soared high into the 
air and plunged down onto the enemy’s rear line. Too late, the men 
behind the front line raised their shields overhead. Four of them 
screamed and fell. 

“Pick a target!” Gilan shouted. “Don’t just let fly! Front rank, 
shoot!” 

Another volley slammed into the enemy formation. More men fell. 

“Rear rank, shoot!” 

The enemy advance hesitated, then stalled. Individual soldiers 
crouched and cowered behind their shields in the face of this deadly, 
implacable shooting. The archers were the pick of the Araluen 
bowmen. They had trained under the eagle eye of a retired Ranger 
and, aside from the members of the Ranger Corps itself, were probably 
the finest bowmen in the kingdom. 

“Front rank, shoot!” 

More arrows whimpered away, slamming into shields, helmets, and 
exposed arms and legs. Having the two ranks shoot alternately meant 
that the enemy was facing a continuous hail of arrows, a withering 
blizzard of death and injury. It was too much. One of the men in the 
front rank rose from his crouched position and shoved his way 
through the men at the rear, holding his shield behind him to protect 
him from those pitiless arrows. Then another joined him. Then three 
more. Then the entire force was running back toward the tree line and 
their furious commander. 

“Cease shooting!” Gilan called, and the deadly hail stopped. But it 
was too late for the enemy to reform their men. They ran blindly back 
into the trees, past their officers, who leaned down from their saddles 
to strike at them with the flat of their swords. 

“Nestor!” called Gilan to the commander of the archers—who he 
knew to be an above-average shot. “See if you can hit that fellow on 
the black horse for me.” 

One of the mounted men at the tree line was obviously the leader 


of the enemy force. He was shouting abuse and insults at his men as 
they ran past him. The archer whom Gilan had addressed grinned as 
he nocked an arrow to his bowstring. He narrowed his eyes, 
estimating the range, then raised his bow past the horizontal, leaning 
back at the waist to do so, drew and released in one single movement. 

They could follow the flight of his arrow until it disappeared 
against the bright sky. Gilan, with the skill of long experience, 
counted it down. 

“Three...two...one...” 

The enemy commander gave a sudden yell of pain and twisted in 
his saddle as the arrow plunged into his left shoulder. Caught by 
surprise and unbalanced by the heavy impact, he swayed, then fell 
heavily to the turf. Two attendants ran forward and half lifted him, 
dragging him back into the safety of the tree line. 

“Well done, Nestor!” called Horace, and the others, cavalrymen 
and archers, applauded the shot. “You'll have an extra ration of meat 
tonight.” He paused, studying the enemy, demoralized and cowed, 
their disciplined formation totally broken. 

“Don’t think they'll try that again.” He urged his horse forward and 
addressed the archers. 

“How many of you can ride?” he asked, and all but five raised their 
hands. “Bareback?” he added and the hands remained raised. 

“Us can’t afford fancy saddles.” One of the men grinned and the 
others laughed. After routing the enemy as they had, any joke would 
gain an appreciative reaction. 

“What have you got in mind?” Gilan asked. 

Horace indicated the troopers’ remounts, tethered to a rope line 
between two trees. “We’ve got twenty spare horses,” he said. “If we’re 
all riding, we should beat that rabble”—he gestured contemptuously 
at the enemy force—“to this ford your man told us about.” 

“What about the five who can’t ride?” Gilan asked. 

Horace pointed to the small cart that carried their provisions, 
camping equipment and spare weapons. “They can ride on the cart. 
It’ll be quicker than walking. But we should move now, before the 
enemy manage to reorganize their men.” 

Quickly, they set about assigning horses to the men who had said 
they could ride. The five who couldn’t clambered aboard the supply 
cart. 

“Your troopers are all expert horsemen,” Gilan pointed out. “They 
could let the archers have the saddled horses.” 

But Horace shook his head. “If my men have to fight, they’ll need 
saddles and stirrups,” he said, and Gilan nodded, understanding. A 
man on horseback needed the support of stirrups and a saddle if he 
was going to use his lance and sword effectively. 


“Good thinking,” he said. “Better detail two of your men as horse 
holders if the Foxes attack again. My archers will need to dismount 
and form up in a hurry, and we don’t want their horses getting away.” 

Horace agreed and passed the order on to his troop commander. A 
few minutes later, the force was mounted and he signaled to Ellis to 
lead the way to the ford. The party trotted off, then increased speed to 
a canter, hooves thudding dully on the grass. 

Horace glanced back over his shoulder at the Foxes. They were 
nursing their wounds and reluctant to move from the cover of the 
trees. On the green field between the trees and the river, eleven of 
their comrades lay where they had fallen. 
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It was cold in the tunnel, and the darkness seemed to swallow the 
light of the lantern after a few meters. Maddie walked in a slight 
crouch, because the roof was low—although occasionally it seemed to 
open upward for at least another meter. Judging by the way the 
ground underfoot became unsteady and uneven, she guessed that 
these were places where the tunnel ceiling had collapsed. 

“Hope it doesn’t choose to do that while ’m down here,” she 
muttered. The possibility of being buried down here was an 
unpleasant one, and she realized, with a twinge of discomfort, that 
nobody knew where she was. If anything went wrong, she could be 
buried permanently. Maybe Uldred would remember that she had said 
she wanted to find the secret tunnels. But before any rescue party 
could set out after her, they’d have to solve the mystery of the 
concealed chamber in the lower cellar, then figure out how the secret 
door opened. 

Then the ceiling became lower and the path became less cluttered 
and uneven, and she pushed the thought aside. 

It was awkward making her way in the restricted space. With no 
light other than the glow of her lantern, she had no reference points to 
tell her how far she had come, and none to indicate how far she might 
have to go. Too late, she realized that she should have been counting 
her paces, to give her a rough idea of the distance she had covered. 

“Some explorer you are,” she sniffed with disgust. 

At least the walls and floor were dry, unlike the section that went 
under the moat. That had been unpleasant in the extreme, with water 
dripping down from the roof and the ground squishing underfoot with 
each pace. 

Abruptly, she came to a blank wall of rock. It loomed out of the 
darkness, lit by her lantern, massive and unyielding. She felt a deep 
sense of disappointment. The journey ended here, in a dead end. 
There was no secret way out. The original diggers must have felt the 
same sense of despondency when they realized there was no way they 
could tunnel through this solid wall of granite that confronted them. 


She stepped forward, raising the lantern to study the rock more 
closely, and realized that this wasn’t the end after all. 

The tunnel took a ninety-degree turn to the right to avoid the 
massive boulder that barred the way. The resultant path was narrow, 
and she had to turn side on and hold her breath to squeeze past it. But 
then the tunnel opened out and gradually curved back to resume its 
original direction. Her confidence grew once more as she followed the 
cleared path. Then the tunnel began to incline upward. 

She stopped. After at least half an hour of stygian darkness, she 
thought she could see something up ahead. Unthinking, she advanced 
her lantern, and the brightness of its tiny yellow flame overpowered 
whatever it was she had seen—or imagined—in the distance. She 
lowered the lantern and held it behind her body to shield the light. 
Gradually, her eyes became accustomed to the near-total darkness 
around her, and then she could see it again. 

A faint circle of light. 

She held the lantern forward again, and the small gray circle 
disappeared. She trudged on, stumbling occasionally on the rough 
floor of the tunnel, saving herself from falling with her free hand 
against the cold rock walls. 

Ten paces. She had begun to count now. Then twenty. And now, 
the gray circle in the distance seemed to be clearly visible. She hid the 
lantern again and the grayness stood out more strongly, becoming 
almost white. 

And it was twice the size it had been originally. 

She had no way of knowing how far it was. She just kept trudging 
and stumbling over the uneven ground, trying to avoid staring directly 
at the lantern. Whenever she did that, it took several minutes for her 
vision to recover and become reaccustomed to the gloom. 

She knew she must be getting close. The gray circle of light was 
growing larger with every pace. Gradually, it lost its circular shape 
and became oblong—more like a wide slit than a hole. The bottom 
was wider than the top, which tapered sharply. 

She knew she was looking at the end of the tunnel now, and she 
increased her pace, stumbling once or twice in her impatience. 
Suddenly, she just wanted to be out of this dark, gloomy hole in the 
ground. She wanted to breathe fresh air and see the bright sunlight 
once more. 

The exit didn’t open directly to the outside world. It made another 
right-angle turn—this time to the left—around a rock outcrop. She 
squeezed around the rock and found herself confronted by a thick mat 
of foliage, overgrown branches and leaves that hid the tunnel exit’s 
existence from passersby. She drew her saxe and began to hack at the 
tangle of leaves and branches, then stopped. 


No point in cutting haphazardly, she realized. If she did that, she’d 
leave the entrance exposed. She worked more discreetly, cutting only 
enough of the bushes to allow her passage through. Then she forced 
her way between the thick vines and the unyielding rock and shoved 
herself out into the open air. 

Breathing heavily, she looked around to get her bearings. She was 
in one of the small groves of trees and bushes that dotted the 
landscape of the castle park. It was large enough to provide privacy 
and shelter for couples who wanted to picnic here or spend quiet time 
together. But not big enough to shelter an attacking force of any kind. 
A few meters away from the concealed entrance, a wooden table and 
benches had been placed. It was typical of at least a dozen secluded 
spots in the parklands. She stepped clear of the entrance, dragging her 
foot free of the branches and vines that wrapped around it and tried to 
hold her back, and moved to the table to sit down. 

From there, she could see no sign of the entrance when she looked 
back at it. The rock outcrop concealed it almost completely, and any 
further sign of it was obscured behind the tangled bushes. 

Rising, she moved out of the grove, and suddenly she could see 
Castle Araluen rearing high above her. She was at least 150 meters 
from the castle gates. Looking back to where she knew the tunnel exit 
was, she nodded in admiration of those old tunnelers. They had come 
a long way, she thought. 

She turned and looked downhill, to where she could see the roofs 
of the local village rising above the treetops, and a glimpse of sunlight 
on water that marked the stream that ran through the village. She 
recalled Duncan telling her that his ancestor had a girlfriend in the 
village and used the tunnel to sneak out and see her. 

“Well, Great-Great-Grandfather,” she said, smiling, “you were a 
naughty boy, weren’t you?” 

On reflection, she realized, the tunnel must have been intended for 
a more serious purpose than her great-great-grandfather’s secret trysts. 
Perhaps it was intended as an escape route in times of danger. Or a 
means of secret access to the castle itself. If the latter were the case, 
she thought, it was no wonder its existence had been a closely 
guarded secret. Castle Araluen was regarded as virtually impregnable, 
but the tunnel under the moat provided a dangerous flaw in that 
invulnerability. As a result, the fewer people who were aware of it, the 
better. 

“Well,” she said reluctantly, “best be getting back.” 

The thought of leaving this pleasant world of green grass, sunlight 
and fresh air for the dark, airless confines of the tunnel was decidedly 
distasteful. She picked up her lantern from where she had left it on the 
table and realized that she had neglected to extinguish it. She shook it 


experimentally and the oil reservoir splashed with a hollow sound. 
She had checked that it was full that morning, but she had been using 
it extensively since she descended to the cellar. The lantern felt less 
than half full now, and the thought of running out of oil halfway 
through the tunnel, and being plunged into darkness, did not appeal 
to her. She glanced at the sun. It was after the noon hour, and she 
knew the drawbridge guards changed at noon. That meant there 
would be nobody to question how she had gotten outside the castle 
walls if she went back in that way. 

Coming to a decision, she raised the lantern glass and blew out the 
tiny flame. Then she set out up the grassy hill for the castle gates. 


That afternoon, after a hurried lunch, she explored the remaining two 
tunnels. Both of them remained within the castle walls. The one that 
led east was relatively short. It led to a passage below the courtyard 
and up a concealed stairway to the massive gatehouse that contained 
the machinery used to raise and lower the drawbridge. The stairway 
emerged at a point halfway up the walls, close to the mighty cogwheel 
that was turned to operate the drawbridge. It was in a cleverly 
concealed alcove behind the huge heavy wooden beams and chains. 
Unless someone climbed up there—and there was no reason why 
anyone might—the stairway would remain undetected. 

The third tunnel was considerably longer. Its original direction was 
to the south and it seemed to run straight, but without any outside 
reference she had no way of knowing whether it veered to the left or 
the right. The only way of knowing would be to follow it to its end 
and see where it took her. 

It took her, after several hundred meters, to a chamber some three 
meters square. Set against the side wall was an angled ladder—or a 
steep set of a dozen wooden stairs. Holding the lantern high, she 
peered upward. At the top of the first set of stairs was a second ladder. 
Beyond that, the darkness prevented her from seeing more. She tested 
the stairs, gradually letting more and more of her weight settle on one 
of them, then climbing up a few steps, moving slowly and carefully. 
They seemed solid enough, so she began to climb in earnest. At the 
top of the first set, there was a small platform, allowing her to step to 
the side and align herself with the next flight. After more testing, she 
mounted that and went up again. As she climbed, she looked up and 
could make out a third flight, aligned with the first, reaching higher 
and higher inside the wall. Above that, more darkness. She guessed, 
from the height she had covered, that she was ascending inside the 
outer wall of one of the towers—presumably the south tower. 

After she climbed two more flights, she could make out a glimmer 


of daylight high above her. She found herself looking out a narrow slit 
of a window, high enough and narrow enough to be virtually invisible 
from the ground. The view from the window confirmed that she was 
climbing the south tower. She recognized the ground below her, and a 
partial view of the western tower to her right. 

Now that she was able to orient herself, she could see that this 
concealed set of stairs was on the southwestern side of the tower, and 
parallel to the large spiral staircase that led upward on the 
southeastern corner, which provided the main access to the upper 
floors. 

Here, high above the ground, the lighting on the stairs was more 
even, with those narrow slit windows positioned at every second flight 
of steps. 

She climbed all the way to the top, where she found a door. There 
was a small spyhole in the door, obvious because of the ray of light it 
emitted into the dimness of the hidden staircase. She peered through 
it and could make out a large chamber inside. It seemed deserted. 
There was a table and a dozen chairs in the room and, on the opposite 
wall, a weapons rack where spears and halberds were stored. 

The door handle was in plain sight on this side. She guessed it 
would be concealed on the other side—as would the door itself. She 
placed her hand on the lever, tempted to lift it and let herself inside. 
Then she hesitated. The room seemed to be deserted, but her field of 
view was restricted and there could well be somebody in there. If that 
were the case, it would not be a good idea for her to go blundering 
into the room, appearing through the wall as if by magic. She took her 
hand away from the lever. She’d need to find out more about this 
upper room. She’d never been here before. In fact, she had spent little 
time in the south tower of the castle. 

“I’m going to need to do more research,” she muttered under her 
breath. Then, reluctantly, she headed back down the narrow stairs and 
retraced her path through the tunnel to the cellar. 

All in all, she thought, it had been an interesting day. 
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As Ellis had warned them, the ford across the river was chest deep and 
the current was strong. Horace and Gilan reined in to study the 
crossing. So far, there was no sign that the Foxes had followed them. 
After their demoralizing defeat earlier, they would be in no hurry to 
get close to those deadly archers again. 

“We should get half the archers across first, to set up a defensive 
line on the far bank and cover the rest of the force while they cross,” 
Gilan said after a few minutes. The river was just over one hundred 
meters wide at this point, so the bank they were on would be well 
within range. 

“Good thinking,” said Horace. “We don’t want them catching us 
while we’re floundering around mid-river. I didn’t see any archers 
among them, did you?” 

Gilan shook his head. “If they had any, they would have used 
them,” he said. He called to the commander of the archers. “Nestor, 
get half your men paired up with the cavalry and set up a line on the 
far bank.” 

The senior archer nodded and touched his forehead with his 
knuckles, then began calling orders to his men so that half of them 
slipped down from the backs of the horses they had been riding. They 
handed the reins of the unsaddled horses to the cavalrymen they were 
paired with and stood beside the mounted men, gripping the harness 
leathers tightly. They handed their bows up to the riders, who slung 
them across their shoulders. 

“Why not let them ride across?” Horace asked. 

But Gilan shook his head. “They can ride, but they’re not experts. 
And it'll be tricky controlling a horse in that current. Better to let your 
men keep the horses in place so they can provide support for the 
archers walking beside them.” 

The first of the cavalrymen were urging their horses forward into 
the river, the archers clinging to the downstream side, where the 
horses would provide a bulwark against the current. They surged out 
into the stream, the water rising rapidly until it was lapping at the 


riders’ knees. The archers, clinging desperately to the harnesses, 
pushed on with them, nearly chin deep in the river. Two of them lost 
their footing, and their legs floated up to the surface. But they 
maintained their grip on the stirrup leathers and, with their mounted 
companions leaning down to heave them upright, regained their feet 
once more. 

Gilan watched until they were halfway across the river. Then, 
satisfied that the plan was working, he turned his attention back to 
the tree line, several hundred meters away. He walked to where the 
second group of archers were standing ready, facing the trees, bows in 
hand. 

“Any sign of them?” he asked the second in command of the force. 

The man shook his head. “Not so far, Ranger.” 

The terrain here was similar to the spot where they had first 
engaged the Foxes—several hundred meters of open grassy plain 
before the thickly wooded forest began again. 

“Call out as soon as you see them,” Gilan said. 

The man nodded, his eyes fixed on the shadows beneath the trees. 

Behind him, Gilan heard a whip cracking, accompanied by loud 
splashes and shouts of encouragement. He turned to see the supply 
cart as it entered the water, with the five archers who couldn’t ride 
still clinging to it. It lurched sideways under the initial thrust of the 
current, then the wagoner whipped up his horses and they bent to the 
traces, pulling it straight. The wagon rocked and shuddered as it 
coped with the uneven river bottom and the force of the water 
shoving against it. For a moment, Gilan thought it might tip over, and 
he opened his mouth to shout a warning. But it was solidly built, with 
a low center of gravity, and it regained its balance, gathering speed as 
the horses pulling it grew in confidence. 

The wagon lurched violently as one wheel sank into a hole in the 
riverbed. One of the archers was nearly dislodged from his precarious 
perch, saved only by a quick hand thrown out by one of his 
companions, who dragged him back to safety. Gilan heard a quick 
peal of laughter from the men on the cart, including the one who had 
nearly fallen. He nodded to himself. Morale was good if they could 
laugh about the near mishap, he thought. 

He touched Blaze’s sides with his heels and trotted up to rein in 
beside Horace, who was watching the progress of the small force 
across the river. 

“What have you got in mind once we’re across?” he asked. 

The tall warrior grinned ruefully at him. “Well, there’s no further 
need to track down those six Foxes we’ve been following,” he said. 
“We’ve found the main force we’ve been looking for.” 

“And there are more of them than we bargained for,” Gilan said. 


“We'll need to find shelter—somewhere we can set up a good 
defensive position.” 

“I was thinking we should head for that old hill fort we saw on the 
map. It’s only three or four kilometers downstream from here.” 

Gilan nodded agreement. “Thought that might be what you had in 
mind,” he said. “They’re nearly across,” he added, indicating the men 
in the river. 

The first three horsemen were urging their horses up the shallow 
slope on the far bank, the archers releasing their hold on the horses’ 
harness and walking unsteadily away from them. The cavalrymen who 
had assisted them handed their bows back and the archers sat on the 
grass, wringing out their sodden breeches and jackets. As he watched, 
the remaining archers waded clear of the river. The supply cart 
plunged up the bank, the archers riding it jumping clear and running 
to re-form with their comrades. 

“Ranger!” 

It was the archer Gilan had spoken to who was calling. Gilan 
looked at him now and saw the man pointing to the tree line in the 
distance. There was movement there as men began to emerge from the 
forest. 

“Looks like our friends have arrived,” he said. 

Horace looked to the far side of the river, where the archers who 
had already crossed were still recovering from the effort of wading 
chest deep in the fast-running current, and from the soaking they had 
received. 

“Be a couple of minutes before they’re ready,” he said. 

Gilan pursed his lips. His friend was right. “The lads on this side 
will have to discourage the Foxes,” he said. He slipped down from 
Blaze’s saddle. “Think I’ll give them a hand.” 

He strode across the grass to join the small band of archers. There 
were eight of them in the line. Seven had crossed with the cavalry and 
five had ridden on the supply cart. 

Horace turned to the waiting cavalrymen. “Form up on the 
riverbank,” he said. “Be ready to help the archers when they make a 
run for it.” 

In the distance, he could hear orders being shouted. The Foxes 
were beginning to form up—a single extended line this time. 

“Archers, stand to,” Gilan ordered quietly. 

The bowmen, who had been lounging on the grass, rose to their 
feet to form a line, spaced two meters apart, standing side on, each 
with his right hand on an arrow in his belt quiver, his left holding the 
bow loosely, in a relaxed position. There was no sign of nervousness 
or anxiety among them. They were confident in their own ability and 
knew they were about to deal a deadly rebuff to the advancing troops. 


From the far side of the river, a piercing whistle cut the air. Horace 
turned and saw that the twelve archers who had already crossed were 
now formed up as well. Their commander waved his bow over his 
head to signify that they were ready. 

“Nestor has his men in position,” Horace called to Gilan. 

The Ranger acknowledged the information with a wave of his 
hand. His eyes were still fixed on the approaching troops, now striding 
with growing confidence, since the expected hail of arrows had not 
materialized. 

Their spirits were further bolstered as they saw that the force of 
archers facing them had been halved. Eight bowmen, they thought, 
couldn’t do much to stop them. 

They were about to find out how wrong they were. 

An officer rode among the advancing infantry, leaning down to 
drive them forward with blows from the flat of his sword. The men 
recoiled from him, but he was keeping them moving, not allowing 
them to shirk or hesitate. 

Gilan allowed himself a humorless smile. “Never a good idea to 
draw attention to yourself in a battle,” he said. “Particularly when 
there are archers around.” He raised his voice so the line of archers 
could hear him. “All right, lads, I’m going to take down that nuisance 
on the bay horse. When I do, that’s your signal to start. Shoot fast, but 
aim your shots. Ready?” 

There was a feral growl from the waiting archers in response. Eight 
hands drew eight arrows from their quivers and nocked them ready on 
the bows. Gilan nodded approvingly. Their discipline was excellent, he 
thought. 

Then, the enemy line passed a point he had already selected. He 
nocked an arrow to his own string, raised his bow, sighted and shot in 
one smooth movement, barely seeming to aim. 

The arrow flew in a whimpering parabola, then struck home in the 
center of the rider’s chest, hurling him backward over the horse’s 
rump and leaving him lying still on the grass. The men around him 
parted, looking fearfully at him as he lay there. Nobody had seen the 
arrow coming. Nobody had seen any of the men facing them shoot. 

Then the first flight of arrows from the near riverbank hit them, 
slamming into shields and helmets and exposed arms and legs. One 
man fell. Two others staggered under the impact. 

And the second flight of arrows hit them, causing more damage, 
creating more gaps in the advancing line. 

And then a new rain of arrows was upon them as Nestor and his 
men on the far bank added their contribution to the mayhem. Arrows 
plunged down from a higher angle, an almost ceaseless shower of 
hardened steel points that slashed through chain mail, tore holes in 


leather and metal breastplates, and sent men crashing to the ground 
on all sides. 

One sergeant looked along the line, seeing the neatly ordered rank 
being disrupted and torn apart. They still had seventy meters to go 
before they reached the small force of archers facing them. At this 
rate, few of them would make it. As he had the thought, the man next 
to him fell with an arrow through the top of his leather helmet. 

He glanced back to see their commander, safe and secure in the 
tree line, screaming at his men. 

“It’s easy for you,” he muttered. “You’re not out here.” He stopped 
and held his sword over his head, waving it in a circle in an 
unmistakable gesture, then letting the point descend and indicate the 
ground behind them. 

“Fall back!” he yelled, his voice carrying across the battlefield. 
“Fall back! Close up and fall back!” 

Better to have them retreat now, while they still had some vestige 
of discipline, than wait till the arrows had decimated them and 
destroyed their will to fight. 

Gilan saw the lone figure calling orders. As he watched, he saw the 
line close up, sealing the gaps torn by his archers’ arrows, and he 
raised his own bow to shoot the sergeant who was restoring some 
sense of discipline to their attackers. Then he stayed his hand. The 
man was ordering the Foxes back, ordering them to retreat. He might 
be saving some of their lives by keeping them in formation, but it 
made no sense to cut him down now. He was doing the work of the 
Araluen force. 

The line of attacking infantry began to withdraw, leaving a score of 
huddled shapes on the grass behind them. Once they began to retreat, 
Gilan knew they wouldn’t attack again in a hurry. 

“Cease shooting!” he called, and the last few arrows hissed away. 
Nestor’s men had already stopped. The Fox line was out of range now. 

“Back to the riverbank!” he ordered. “Partner up and get across the 
river!” 
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The new Iberian ambassador was an incredibly tall and thin man, 
standing well over 190 centimeters. He was aged around forty and 
had thick black hair slicked back from his face with a scented pomade. 
His skin was swarthy and he had a large hooked nose set between 
prominent cheekbones. His eyes were dark—almost black, Maddie 
thought—and his eyebrows were thick and bushy. They too were 
black, with no trace of gray in them. She wondered if he perhaps dyed 
his hair. 

He wore a richly brocaded red-and-gold tunic, with the national 
symbol of Iberion, a griffin, on the left breast. He was accompanied by 
a retinue of only four attendants, since he had been warned that the 
official dinner was to be a small affair only. 

“My apologies again for such a small gathering, Don Ansalvo,” 
Cassandra said as they were all seated at the dining table in the large 
hall. “Normally I would have arranged a larger group to welcome you. 
But as you know, my husband and our Ranger Corps Commandant are 
absent at the moment, so it’s just us.” 

“Just us” was Cassandra herself, Maddie, Dimon and Lord Anthony, 
the Castle Araluen chamberlain. 

Don Ansalvo waved the apology aside. “A smaller gathering gives 
us the opportunity to get to know each other more closely,” he said. 
“And besides, who could complain about a gathering that contains 
two such beautiful ladies?” 

He made a graceful hand gesture that encompassed Cassandra and 
Maddie, at the same time contriving to bow forward from the waist, in 
spite of the fact that he was seated. 

Maddie caught Dimon’s eye and rolled her own eyes. Dimon hid a 
grin behind his napkin. Iberians, Maddie had been told, were well- 
known for their effusive compliments and exaggerated sense of 
gallantry. Don Ansalvo looked at her now, his perfect white teeth 
showing in a smile, and she bowed her head toward him in 
recognition of his remark. 

“Yow’re too kind, Don Ansalvo,” Cassandra said. 


He looked back at her. “Tell me, my lady, what is it that has taken 
Sir Horace away from the castle?” He had been informed of Horace’s 
absence when he arrived, but the reason hadn’t been stated. 

Cassandra shrugged. “It’s a relatively minor matter, but one that 
requires his attention.” 

Don Ansalvo tilted his head to one side. “A relatively minor 
matter?” he repeated. “What is it exactly?” 

Cassandra wasn’t keen to discuss Araluen’s internal politics with 
the new ambassador. Araluen and Iberion were at peace, but the 
Kingdom of Iberion had a reputation for meddling when other 
countries were having problems. She indicated for Dimon to answer, 
feigning disinterest in the matter. 

“A small group of hotheads and rabble-rousers are trying to stir up 
the people,” he said. “It’s not a big problem but Sir Horace thought it 
best to stamp it out before it became one.” 

Don Ansalvo nodded, leaning back in his chair while he considered 
the answer. “And he is right,” he said. “Any sign of rebellion must be 
stamped out quickly. We have a problem of our own in Iberion.” 

“And what might that be, Don Ansalvo?” Maddie asked. She sensed 
her mother’s reluctance to discuss the Red Fox Clan and thought this 
was a way to steer the conversation away from them. 

Don Ansalvo favored her with a rather patronizing smile. “It’s 
nothing that need worry such a gem of female pulchritude,” he said 
smoothly. 

She smiled back, forcing the expression onto her face. “And yet rd 
be interested to know,” she said. 

He shrugged. “As Sir Dimon says, hotheads and rabble-rousers. 
Two of our southern provinces are seeking to secede from Iberion and 
form a separate nation. Naturally, we can’t allow this to happen.” 

“Naturally,” Maddie said dryly. She was willing to bet that the 
provinces in question were rich in farmland or natural resources. Don 
Ansalvo studied her briefly. He didn’t seem to notice the cynical 
attitude behind her reply. But then, Maddie thought, he was a 
diplomat and had years of experience in masking his true feelings. 

She shifted slightly in her seat. In spite of her misgivings about 
wearing formal clothes once more, Maddie was enjoying the dinner. 
The blue gown that her mother had chosen for her was an excellent 
choice and she knew it suited her. But it was a fraction tight around 
the shoulders. 

Don Ansalvo took a sip of his wine and turned his attention back to 
Dimon. Maddie had the distinct impression that he preferred to 
discuss important matters with a man, rather than with a girl like 
herself, or even her mother, the Princess Regent. 

“But tell me, Sir Dimon, what is the nature of this rebellion of 


yours?” he asked. 

Dimon hesitated. He seemed to share Cassandra’s reluctance to 
discuss internal politics with an outsider. But Don Ansalvo had been 
frank and forthcoming about the problems Iberion was facing, so it 
was difficult for Dimon not to go into a little detail. He glanced 
quickly at Cassandra, who nodded, almost imperceptibly. 

“There’s a small group of agitators who object to the law that says 
a daughter may inherit the throne. They wish to return to the rule of 
male succession,” he said. His tone indicated that he would give no 
further details on the matter. 

The ambassador nodded slowly. “Ah, of course. Your country is 
one of the few that allow female succession, isn’t it?” he said 
thoughtfully. “You say they wish to return to the old way. So this has 
not always been the law in Araluen?” 

“My grandfather changed the law,” Cassandra told him, with a 
note of finality in her voice. 

Don Ansalvo stroked his waxed mustache. “It would never do in 
Iberion,” he said. “My people wouldn’t stand for it.” 

If they’re anything like you, I’m sure they wouldn’t, Maddie thought. 
She glanced quickly at Dimon and was surprised to see the stony, set 
expression on his face. It was there for only an instant, and then he 
realized she was watching him, and smiled brightly at her. She 
assumed his look of distaste was triggered by the Iberian’s 
unmistakably superior attitude to all things Araluen. Cassandra 
interrupted Maddie’s train of thought with her next question. 

“So, Don Ansalvo, when do you plan to move into your residence?” 

As ambassador, Don Ansalvo was provided with a large manor 
house as his official residence. It was a few kilometers south of the 
village that sheltered under the castle’s protective shadow. Cassandra’s 
question, and the deliberate change of subject, indicated to him that 
any further questions about the trouble in the north would be 
unwelcome—and probably go unanswered. He was diplomatic enough 
to concede. 

“I thought we would leave at mid-morning tomorrow,” he said. “If 
that suits your arrangements?” 

“As a matter of fact, that would suit me perfectly,” she said. “We’re 
about to let most of the castle staff go and keep only a skeleton staff 
on duty.” 

Don Ansalvo’s raised eyebrows posed an obvious question, and 
Lord Anthony leaned forward to explain. 

“At this time of year, the farms in the district are plowing the 
stubble into the fields and gathering food and firewood for the winter 
—salting meat and bringing in the late harvest of vegetables,” he said. 
“Most of the castle staff come from local farms. We usually let go as 


many people as we can spare to help out. And this year, with Sir 
Horace and most of the garrison absent, we only need a skeleton staff 
in the castle—no more than twenty people. Even I will be leaving 
early tomorrow. My daughter and her new baby are coming to visit 
and staying at our house in the village.” Anthony smiled at Cassandra. 
“The princess has kindly given me leave to spend time with them.” 

“Of course,” Don Ansalvo replied. Then he turned those dark, 
penetrating eyes on Maddie once more. “But what will you do, 
Princess? Won't it be boring for a lively young woman like yourself to 
be stuck in a half-empty castle?” 

“Oh no,” Maddie replied, with expertly feigned enthusiasm. “I'll 
have my sewing and needlework to keep me busy and entertained. 
You’ve no idea how diverting petit point can be.” 

Don Ansalvo sniffed delicately. “I’m sure I haven’t,” he replied. 

Maddie quickly glanced at her mother and read the warning 
expression in her eyes. 

Don’t push it. 

But Maddie was still irritated by the ambassador’s earlier comment 
about Araluen’s laws of succession. She smiled sweetly now. “Tell me, 
Don Ansalvo, you said a female ruler would never be accepted in 
Iberion. What makes you say that?” 

The Iberian leaned back in his chair and made a languid gesture 
with one hand. “Iberians believe it is not a woman’s place to rule. 
That is a man’s role.” 

Maddie saw the quick warning glance from her mother but ignored 
it. With the smile still fixed to her face, she continued. “And what, 
precisely, is a woman’s role?” 

“It’s an important one,” the ambassador said condescendingly. “A 
woman nurtures and teaches. She is the emotional center of the home. 
She creates an atmosphere of gentility and affection so important for 
the family.” 

“And stays barefoot in the kitchen?” There was a hard edge to 
Maddie’s voice now, but Don Ansalvo didn’t seem to notice. He 
considered her statement and nodded. 

“We have nothing against shoes, but preparing meals is an 
important part of a woman’s function—either cooking them herself or 
overseeing the efforts of servants.” He nodded toward Cassandra as he 
said this. Then, seeing Maddie’s obvious disagreement, he continued. 

“But a woman cannot lead a country in time of war. That is a 
man’s job. No woman has ever done so.” 

“My mother has been involved in more than one battle in her 
time,” Maddie said doggedly. The smile was long gone now. Cassandra 
made a gesture for her to desist, but Maddie had the bit between her 
teeth and Don Ansalvo’s reply had only served to fan her anger 


further. 

“Yes,” he said, “before I accepted this appointment, I studied your 
mother’s past accomplishments and they are admirable. But the battles 
she fought in were small skirmishes, not full-scale wars.” He bowed 
toward Cassandra. “No offense intended, my lady.” 

“I think the Temujai invasion of Skandia might count as a full-scale 
war. I’m sure the Skandians thought so,” Maddie said. 

He raised an eyebrow at her in polite disdain. “And was your 
mother in command of the Skandian army?” he asked. 

She flushed, realizing she had trapped herself with her hasty 
words. “Well, no. Not exactly .. .” 

“As I read the account, the commander was the Skandian Oberjarl 
Ragnak. And his chief strategist was one of your Rangers.” 

“That’s true. But—” 

“In fact, in all of her battles, Princess Cassandra was assisted by 
one or more of your redoubtable Rangers. And her husband, of course, 
a champion knight. Fighting and commanding armies is not something 
a woman is cut out for.” 

“Yet my mother is practicing with the sword,” Maddie said. 

Don Ansalvo tilted his head to one side, considering the statement. 
“Ah yes. Many Iberion ladies of noble birth learn to use the foil or the 
épée. It develops coordination and balance. But I think a woman with 
a light sword, facing a fully armored knight, would be at some risk. 
Don’t you agree, Sir Dimon?” 

Dimon, not expecting to be drawn into the conversation, hesitated 
awkwardly. He had no wish to offend the ambassador, or Cassandra. 

“T think,” he said reluctantly, “that in such a case, the advantage 
would lie with the man.” 

Don Ansalvo nodded, a superior expression on his face. Cassandra 
hurried to change the subject before Maddie could speak again. 

“Well, that’s enough talk of wars and fighting,” she said. “Don 
Ansalvo, I’m told you are an expert performer on the lute?” 

The ambassador bowed slightly from the waist. “I do have some 
small skill in that area.” 

“Then perhaps you’d favor us with a song?” Cassandra said. 

Don Ansalvo shook his head modestly, making a disclaiming 
gesture with both hands. “No, no. I couldn’t possibly bore you,” he 
began. 

But one of his entourage had already produced a lute case from 
beneath the table and was opening it and passing it to his master. 

“Oh, well,” said Don Ansalvo, accepting the instrument. “Perhaps 
one song—an Iberian song about a beautiful lady and a noble knight 
who dies defending her honor .. .” 

And more fool him, Maddie thought grimly. She settled back in her 


chair, her anger at the smooth-talking, condescending Iberian still 
smoldering. Don Ansalvo smiled at her with what he thought was 
overwhelming charm, struck a few preparatory chords and began to 
sing. Maddie leaned back in her chair. 

This could be a long night, she thought. 
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The following day, Maddie and Cassandra were strolling around the 
battlements, enjoying the expansive views below the castle. Cassandra 
was taking a welcome break from her desk and its litter of paperwork. 

“Well, you managed to survive the ordeal of dining with the 
Iberian ambassador,” Cassandra said. 

Maddie frowned. “He’s a pompous, condescending git,” she said 
spitefully. 

Her mother smiled. “Such courtly language,” she said. “He seemed 
very taken with you.” 

“He seemed very taken with himself,” Maddie replied. “But he 
certainly kept himself busy passing oily compliments on my 
‘unsurpassed beauty.” 

When he had finally set the lute aside—after not one but half a 
dozen numbers—Don Ansalvo had spent the rest of the evening plying 
Maddie with effusive, overstated compliments, all of them based on 
his appreciation of her physical charms. 

“Well, he’s a diplomat, and an Iberian. There’s an old saying, When 
you’ve learned to fake sincerity, you’re ready to become an Iberian 
diplomat.” 

Maddie pushed out her bottom lip in a moue of mock 
disappointment. “You mean he wasn’t being sincere?” 

Cassandra grinned. “I’m afraid not. In case you were wondering, 
your eyes don’t really shine to match the full moon low over the horizon,” 
she said, quoting one of Don Ansalvo’s more exotic compliments. 

“Pm devastated to hear it,” Maddie said, in a tone that indicated 
she was anything but. “I felt sorry for Dimon. He was sort of caught in 
the middle there, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. He apologized later for not sticking up for you. But there 
wasn’t a lot he could say. You seem to be getting on well with him,” 
Cassandra added, a questioning note in her voice. 

Maddie nodded. “Yes. I like him. He’s good company.” 

“You know he’s a distant relative, don’t you?” her mother said. 

“Dimon?” Maddie looked up in surprise. 


Cassandra nodded. “Pretty distant. I think he’s your cousin six or 
seven times removed on your grandmother’s side,” she said. “It gets a 
little hard to keep track after four or five removes.” 

“So we’re related. No wonder he’s such a nice person,” Maddie 
said. 

“Tt’s not a close enough relationship to form any barrier if you 
were . . . interested in him,” Cassandra said, studying her daughter’s 
reaction. 

Maddie snorted derisively. “Oh, please!” she said. “I like him. He’s 
good company. But I’m not interested in him romantically!” 

Cassandra shrugged. “Just saying, if you were,” she said. It was a 
new experience for her to think about her daughter forming 
attachments with personable young men. She wasn’t totally sure how 
she felt about the sensation. 

But Maddie waved the idea aside and changed the subject. “So 
what’s been keeping you busy?” 

Cassandra sighed and stretched. “I’d forgotten the amount of 
paperwork involved in accepting a new ambassador,” she said. “King 
Carlos of Iberion sent a twenty-page missive for me to answer in detail 
—and in suitably florid court language. I should have kept Lord 
Anthony on for a few more days to draft the reply for me. It’s taking 
me ages.” 

“Why not call him back?” Maddie asked, although she suspected 
her mother would never do that. 

Cassandra shrugged. “His daughter arrived with her new baby 
daughter. He’s settled happily at home with his family. And with the 
visitors, he has a lot of work to do stockpiling food and firewood for 
the colder months. What about you? What have you been up to?” she 
asked. 

Maddie waved a hand vaguely in the air. “Oh, just poking around 
the castle. I’ve been out to Warwick and Lou’s farm a couple of times 
to see Bumper. Patrolled the area to see if anything’s happening. Gilan 
asked me to do that,” she added, in case her mother might think she 
was interfering where she wasn’t wanted. 

Cassandra nodded. She knew about the arrangement with Warwick 
and Lou, knew they were part of Gilan’s intelligence network. And she 
was aware that Gilan had asked her daughter to keep an eye on the 
fief in his absence. 

“Gilan said something about the old abbey above the farm,” 
Cassandra said. 

“Yes. Apparently they had seen lights up there. Or thought they 
had. I checked it out but there’s been nobody there for some time. If 
anything, it was probably travelers passing through and using the 
building for shelter.” 


She paused, then changed the subject abruptly. “Mum, tell me 
about the south tower.” 

Castle Araluen had four towers, one at each of the four corners of 
the crenellated outer wall. In the center was a fifth, the keep. The 
main administration offices, formal dining halls, audience rooms, 
throne room and apartments were there, along with floors of 
accommodation for visiting guests and senior castle staff. Cassandra’s 
and Horace’s work spaces were there as well, in addition to the royal 
apartments. 

The keep was lower than the four towers. But it was joined to them 
at the fourth-floor level by four arched stone walkways, which gave 
the entire structure the appearance of being ready to spring into the 
air. 

“You grew up here. Don’t you know?” Cassandra replied. 

Maddie shook her head. “I never spent much time there when I was 
a kid,” she said. “But I was in there today and . . . it seems kind of 
empty. There are no rooms or apartments—well, hardly any—in the 
lower floors. It just seems sort of superfluous. Maybe that’s why it 
never interested me when I was growing up.” 

“I suppose not,” Cassandra replied. “Actually, it’s what we call our 
‘retreat of last resort.” 

That phrase caught Maddie’s attention, Cassandra thought, seeing 
her daughter sit up straighter. It had implications of adventure and 
action and, as such, it would inevitably fire her daughter’s interest in 
martial affairs. 

“That sounds fascinating,” Maddie said. 

Cassandra elaborated. “In the event that Castle Araluen’s outer wall 
were breached,” she said, “we would fall back to the keep as our 
penultimate line of defense. But if that fell in its turn, the defenders 
could access the south tower by way of the arched stone bridge. The 
south tower is much more defensible and is set up to survive a long 
siege.” 

“How so?” Maddie asked. 

“The top levels are served by a single spiral staircase, which could 
be easily defended by a few men. It’s the only access.” 

Not quite, thought Maddie. But she said nothing. 

Cassandra continued. “The upper two floors are kept stocked with 
food and weapons. And within the spire there’s a large cistern that 
collects rainwater—that would be even more important than food 
supplies in the long run. Even a small force could hold out there for 
months.” 

Maddie nodded thoughtfully. 

Cassandra mistook her expression for concern and added 
reassuringly, “Not that it’s ever likely to come to that, of course. The 


outer wall has never been breached.” 

“Of course,” Maddie said. 

That explains why it’s the only tower served by a secret staircase, 
she thought. If all else failed, the occupants could escape down to the 
cellar level and out through the tunnel under the moat. 

Cassandra rose from the table. “Well, Pm afraid I still have work to 
do,” she said. 

Maddie looked up at her. “Don’t stay up too late.” 

Cassandra smiled. “I’m supposed to say that to you,” she said. She 
started toward the door that led to her office, then, as a thought struck 
her, turned back. “Oh, by the way, don’t disappear tomorrow. I have 
people arriving that I want you to meet.” 

Maddie grinned at her. “Not more smooth-talking Iberians?” 

Cassandra gave a short laugh. “Not these people. They’re quite 
rough and ready.” 

“Rough and ready?” Maddie replied. “They sound like my sort of 
people.” 

“They are. I’m pretty sure you'll like them. They’re Skandians.” 
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The eight archers broke ranks and ran for the riverbank, where 
horsemen were waiting to help them across the ford. Handing their 
bows up to the riders to keep them clear of the river, they seized hold 
of the horses’ harnesses, grabbing stirrup leathers or girth straps. 
Some of the horses had leather harnesses around their necks as well, 
and these made excellent handholds. The riders waited until their 
“passengers” were settled, then urged their horses forward at a walk 
into the river. 

Seeing that his men had started crossing, Gilan paced backward to 
the riverbank, keeping a keen eye on the Foxes. 

As he had expected, their discipline and their willingness to fight 
had evaporated. They skulked among the trees, seeking protection 
from the deadly arrows—even though they were well out of range. 
Their commander, his left arm in a sling and a bloodstained bandage 
around his shoulder, railed at them in vain, challenging their courage, 
threatening to withhold their pay and have every fifth man whipped. 

They avoided his furious gaze, turning away and sinking to the 
long grass, physically and mentally exhausted by the ordeal they had 
just gone through. Reflecting the opinion of the sergeant who had led 
them back to safety, they occasionally cast angry glances at their 
shouting commander. It’s fine for you to shout and threaten, they 
thought. You stayed safe here in the trees while we were providing 
target practice for those cursed archers. 

A leader who refused to share the discomforts of campaigning and 
the risk of combat with his men rapidly lost their respect and their 
willingness to obey his orders. But their commander was too obtuse to 
realize that. He thought bluster and threats could take the place of 
respect. 

Eventually, by dint of threatening and punishing those who 
disobeyed, discipline would be restored among the Foxes—to a certain 
extent. But it would take time, and in that time, the enemy were 
escaping across the ford. 


Gilan waited on the southern bank, keeping a keen watch on the 
enemy force, until the second group of archers were almost across the 
river. Then, seeing no sign that the Foxes had rallied, he turned 
Blaze’s head and urged the mare into the river. 

She pushed strongly, half walking, half swimming. She wasn’t as 
long in the leg as the taller cavalry horses, and the water came up 
almost to the saddle. But Gilan was an expert rider, and he maintained 
his balance against Blaze’s lunging progress, staying in the saddle as 
the horse forced her way across the ford. Then he felt the water level 
dropping away as the river shallowed. 

Blaze’s gait steadied and she trotted up the bank, pausing to shake 
herself, sending a shower of water that gleamed silver in the sunlight. 

Horace, who had been waiting for Gilan, took the brunt of it. 
“Thank you very much,” he said sarcastically, wiping river water from 
his face. 

Gilan grinned easily at him. “If you don’t know that’s the first thing 
a horse does after it’s been swimming, don’t blame me.” 

Horace shielded his eyes with one hand and peered back across the 
river. “No sign of movement there?” 

Gilan stood in his stirrups and followed the tall warrior’s gaze. “It'll 
be a while before they get them moving again,” he said. “They’ve 
taken two drubbings from our archers, and they won’t be keen for a 
third.” 

“Of course, things might change once they see we’ve moved out,” 
Horace said. 

Gilan considered the statement. “You think they’ll keep after us 
then?” 

Horace nodded. “Don’t see why they wouldn’t. They lured us here 
for a purpose, and so far they haven’t accomplished it.” 

Gilan scanned the ground around them. The terrain here was 
similar to the side they had just left, with relatively open ground for a 
hundred meters or so, then thick trees. Forty meters from the river, he 
saw a line of low bushes—fifteen meters long and about chest high— 
that would provide concealment for a small group of men. 

“PIL keep four men here, under cover,” he said, indicating the 
bushes. “Once the Foxes get their nerve up and try to cross, we’ll do 
what we can to change their minds.” 

“And what happens when you leave?” Horace asked. 

Gilan shrugged. “With any luck, they won’t know that we’ve gone. 
I'll get the men to fall back one at a time, staying low until they reach 
the trees. If you leave some horses tethered there for us, we should get 
a head start on them.” 


Horace considered the plan. “That should work,” he said. “Without 
horses, they’re going to have to try to get ropes across the river so that 
their main body can cross. So the first men to cross will have to swim, 
carrying the ropes.” 

“And they should be easy targets,” Gilan agreed. “If we pick off 
three or four of them, the rest will be reluctant to try crossing. By the 
time they realize we’re gone, we should have a good lead.” 

“I assume you'll be the last to leave?” Horace said. 

Gilan met his gaze evenly. “Of course,” he said. “I’m not going to 
ask someone else to stay behind. Besides, I’m the best shot, so it makes 
sense for me to stay till the end.” 

“Just checking,” Horace said mildly. In Gilan’s place, he would 
have done the same. Besides, as the Ranger said, it made sense for the 
best shot to be the last to leave. 

“You'd better get moving,” Gilan told him now, in a brisker tone. 
He gestured toward the far bank, and the small figures moving among 
the trees. “They won’t stay moping around over there forever.” He 
dismounted and strode quickly to where the archers were waiting. 
Most of them had stripped off their soaked outer clothing and were 
working in pairs to wring the water out. They looked up as he 
approached. 

“All right, get dressed and move out. Find the horses you were 
riding and mount up. Nestor, Clete, Gilbert and Walt, you stay with 
me. Have you all got full quivers?” 

Two of the men nodded. The others indicated their quivers. One 
had three shafts left. The other had five. “Right—collect more from 
the supply wagon. In fact, get extra for the rest of the men. On the 
double!” he snapped, and the two archers trotted off to the supply 
wagon, where two thousand spare shafts were stored in arrow bags. 

A few minutes later, Horace led the force into the tree line and 
turned to the west. Horses for the four archers who would remain 
with Gilan were tethered in the trees, out of sight of the far bank. 
Horace led Blaze into the trees and let the reins fall to the ground 
once they were in the shadows. The Ranger horse would wait there 
until Gilan came for her. Staying low to avoid being seen, he then 
returned to the line of bushes, where the others were waiting. They 
crouched in the cover of the bushes while he outlined the plan. 

“Stay out of sight,” he told them. “We don’t want them to know 
we're here until we start shooting. Then, one by one, make your way 
to the trees and follow the main party. Try to stay out of sight. I want 
the enemy to think we’re still here, even after we’re long gone.” 

The four men nodded. They grinned at one another. They were 
enjoying this fight. Usually a battle meant they stayed in a line and 
shot shaft after shaft into the air in a solid hail of arrows. It was fairly 


impersonal, and most of the time they couldn’t really see the effect 
their shooting was having. This encounter was different. They had 
seen their shafts taking down the men who were advancing on them, 
seen the havoc and uncertainty their shooting caused. 

And so far, they had been untouched themselves. 

“Might as well make yourselves comfortable while we’re waiting,” 
Gilan told them. “T’ll keep an eye on our friends across the river.” 

They settled down on the soft grass. Like all soldiers, they were 
experienced in taking any opportunity to rest. In the space of a few 
minutes, two of them were even snoring gently, their heads resting on 
their packs. Gilan looked at them and smiled. 

Nestor, the oldest of the group, saw the look. “They’ll sleep 
anywhere,” he said, grinning. “If they’d stopped halfway across the 
river, they probably would have dozed off there.” 

The sun was warm on their backs, and their clothes were quickly 
drying. Not that they’d be completely dry, of course, but they were no 
longer heavy and sodden. Gilan pulled his cowl up to put the pale oval 
of his face in shadow and crouched behind the line of bushes, finding 
a gap through which he could watch the far bank. 

A mayfly buzzed around his head. He was tempted to swipe at it 
but resisted the urge. The movement might be seen by the enemy. 
Instead, as it hovered close to his face, he screwed his lips up and 
tried to blow it away. The mayfly ignored the attempt. 

Time passed, and the faint noises of Horace’s group—the jingle of 
harness, rattle of weapons and thudding of hooves on the soft grass— 
gradually died away. The mayfly became more persistent, and in spite 
of himself, Gilan found his eyelids drooping heavily. He shook his 
head and changed his position into a less comfortable one, kneeling on 
one knee. Clete and Walt continued to snore softly. 

He saw movement across the river and came more upright, looking 
closely, although remaining concealed behind the bushes. 

A dozen or so men were advancing from the tree line, heading for 
the riverbank. They moved cautiously, expecting any minute to be 
assailed by a hail of arrows. As this didn’t happen, they became more 
confident. Initially moving in a crouch, they stood and began to move 
faster. Gilan, from his hiding place, could see that three of them had 
heavy coils of rope around their shoulders. He nodded to Nestor, 
indicating the two sleeping men. The old archer reached behind him 
and shook the two men gently. Experienced warriors that they were, 
they came awake without any undue noise, instantly ready for action. 

“They’re coming,” Gilan whispered. “Get ready.” 

The four archers slowly changed position until they were kneeling 
on one knee behind the covering bushes. They had each slipped an 
arrow from their quivers and had them ready on the bowstrings. They 


looked expectantly at the Ranger, now half concealed in the bushes, 
where he had moved forward for a better view. 

“Not yet,” he said softly. 

The three men carrying the ropes had reached the river’s edge. 
They shrugged the rope coils off their shoulders and began to attach 
the loose ends to anchor points on the bank—sturdy saplings or 
deeply embedded rocks. 

They stripped down to their undergarments and tied the ropes 
around their waists. 

“They’re going to swim the ropes across,” Gilan whispered. “We’ll 
wait till they’re halfway across and start shooting.” 

Watched by their comrades, who were crouched behind their 
shields on the bank, the three rope carriers waded into the river. One 
of them cried out in surprise as he felt the unexpected strength of the 
current. Then he recovered and continued to wade out. 

Within a few meters, they were shoulder deep in the water and 
forced to begin swimming. As soon as their feet left the bottom, they 
began to drift quickly downstream. But they were all strong 
swimmers, and Gilan could see they were making good progress 
across the ford. He selected the first man who had entered the water. 
He was obviously the strongest swimmer of the three and had gained 
a lead of several meters over the others. 

“T’ll take the nearest one,” Gilan said, rising slowly to his feet. “You 
take care of the others.” 

His four archers also rose, their heads and shoulders now above the 
screening bushes. But they went unnoticed. Understandably, the men 
on the far bank were watching the swimmers, slowly paying out the 
rope behind them as they fought their way across the river. The fact 
that they had been unmolested so far had given them a false sense of 
confidence. 

Gilan brought up his bow and sighted on the leading swimmer. 
Beside him, he sensed the other shooters were doing the same. 

“Now,” he said softly, and released. 
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Maddie rode out early the next morning on Sundancer, heading for 
Warwick’s farm. Mindful of Cassandra’s instruction not to “disappear,” 
she had checked with her mother and ascertained that her Skandian 
guests wouldn’t be arriving before midday. 

“But that means you have to be back here by half past the eleventh 
hour,” her mother warned her. “I want to ride down to the dock to 
welcome them.” 

Maddie promised that she would be back well before that time, and 
went to saddle her horse. 

She rode through the portcullis and across the drawbridge, nodding 
a friendly greeting to the sentries there, who came to attention to 
salute her. Once she was in the parkland, she set Sundancer to a 
gentle canter, enjoying the wind in her hair as the Arridan loped 
across the neatly tailored grass, his hoofbeats sounding a dull tattoo 
on the soft ground. When she entered the forest, she had to slow down 
to a trot. The trees grew too close together here to permit any higher 
speed, unless in the case of a dire emergency. 

She whistled as she rode, and Sundancer, sensing her cheerful 
mood, tossed his head and shook his mane at her. She leaned forward 
and patted his neck. He was a good horse, but her mood was caused 
by the fact that she would be seeing Bumper. She hadn’t visited the 
farm in several days, and she was missing her shaggy little 
companion. 

“If it weren’t for him, you’d be my favorite horse,” she said, and 
Sundancer tossed his head once more at the sound of her voice. Unlike 
Bumper, however, he didn’t reply. 

Warwick was working in the barn when she rode into the 
farmyard. He had the big doors open to admit light and was repairing 
the leather traces on a plow. He strolled out to meet her as she 
dismounted and then tethered Sundancer to the post by the farmhouse 
door. 

“Morning, Maddie,” he said cheerfully. “Come to see Bumper, have 
you?” 


“That’s right, Warwick. And you, of course,” she added with a grin, 
which he matched. She had her Ranger cloak rolled up and tied 
behind her saddle. She took it down now, shook it out and swung it 
around her shoulders. The simple act of wearing it made her feel more 
positive, more confident. The cloak was a symbol of who she was and 
what she did. 

“Thought I’d scout around the area,” she said. “Has anything been 
going on?” 

Warwick screwed up his face thoughtfully before answering. “Not 
sure,” he said. “Barnaby Coddling at Coddling Farm says he thought 
there’d been people up at the abbey again the other night. But 
Barnaby’s inclined to imagine things. Once he hears there’s been 
activity there, he’s bound to think he’s seen it. Likes a bit of drama, 
does Barnaby.” 

“Maybe I should take a look,” Maddie said. She had loosened the 
girth straps on Sundancer’s saddle and was heading for the barn to 
saddle Bumper. “Can you feed and water Sundancer for me?” she 
asked. 

Warwick nodded. “Be pleased to,” he said. He had set down his 
tools and moved to where the Arridan was standing patiently. He 
rubbed the velvet nose. Sundancer snuffled and nuzzled his jacket, 
searching for the apple that was always there for a hungry horse. 
Warwick chuckled and fed it to him. 

In the barn, Bumper nickered a welcome to Maddie, his ears 
pricked and his eyes alert as he put his head over the half door to his 
stall. She fetched his saddle and bridle from their pegs and lifted the 
saddle up over his back. 

Where have you been? he demanded. He became quite touchy if 
Maddie left him to his own devices for too long. She patted his neck, 
then swung up into the saddle. 

“I’ve been busy,” she said softly. “I'll tell you about it when we’re 
out of here.” 

Well, that’s all very well, but I’ve been worried about you. Never know 
what might happen to you if I’m not around. 

“Sundancer would look after me,” she said, and Bumper snorted 
loudly, rattling his mane at her. 

Sundancer? That overbred excuse for a horse? What could he do if you 
got into trouble? 

“Sundancer has excellent bloodlines,” she told him. 

But he was unimpressed. All thoroughbreds tend to be hysterical and 
far too excitable for their own good—or for yours. 

Ranger horses, of course, were bred from many different 
bloodlines. The Corps horse breeders selected horses for their differing 
qualities—some for speed, some for stamina, some for intelligence— 


and bred the best of those qualities into the shaggy little horses they 
provided to the Corps. As a result, horses like Bumper, who was 
nothing if not outspoken, tended to be somewhat snobbish about the 
merits, or otherwise, of thoroughbreds. 

Maddie sighed. “No wonder some people call horses nags.” 

Bumper jerked his head up and lapsed into silence. She smiled to 
herself. She’d finally got the best of him in a verbal duel, she thought. 
And she’d been saving that quip for some time now, looking for a 
chance to use it. 

“Talking to someone?” Warwick asked as they emerged into the 
sunlight. 

She shook her head. “Just myself. Bad habit lve gotten into.” 

Warwick nodded understandingly. “First sign of madness,” he said 
cheerfully. He had a shrewd idea that Rangers talked to their horses. 
He’d heard Gilan do it several times. But it would never do to let on 
that he knew, of course. 

“PII take a look around up at the abbey,” she said. He waved a 
cheerful farewell to her as she urged Bumper into a trot and headed 
out of the farmyard into the surrounding forest. They were halfway to 
the abbey before Bumper relented and spoke to her again. He was a 
garrulous little horse, and he couldn’t stand to be silent for too long, 
even if he was pretending to be offended. 

What do you expect to find up here? he asked as they negotiated the 
steep track that led to the abbey. 

“Probably nothing,” she admitted. “Warwick didn’t place too much 
faith in the reports that there’d been people up here.” 

The ground around the abbey, a two-story stone building with a 
bell tower at one end, had been cleared of trees, leaving an open space 
roughly fifty-by-thirty meters. The wind was stronger up here on the 
hilltop, and the treetops bent and waved in the breeze. There were 
several pines among them, and the wind created that strange surflike 
sound that pines make as the wind passes through their branches. 

She twitched the reins lightly, and Bumper came to a stop. She 
surveyed the area. It seemed unchanged since the last time she had 
been here. 

“No sign of anything,” she said. The ground was hard and rocky, 
and she knew it had rained the previous night. That and the constant 
wind would remove any faint trace of tracks that might have been 
here. Any sign of activity would likely be inside the building. She 
swung down from the saddle, grunting slightly at the ever-present 
twinge in her hip as her feet touched the ground and took her weight. 

“Stay here,” she told the horse. He pricked his ears but said 
nothing. 

Even though she didn’t expect trouble, she had been trained to 


always be ready for it. She took her bow from the leather bow case 
fastened behind Bumper’s saddle, unclipped her quiver from the 
saddlebow and clipped it onto her belt. The bow and quiver stayed out 
at the farm with Bumper. A relatively powerful recurve bow and a 
quiver full of arrows fitted with warheads might create unwanted 
curiosity around Castle Araluen. 

She nocked an arrow to the string and advanced toward the abbey. 
The double doors were closed, although the left-hand one showed a 
gap of several centimeters between it and its neighbor. She tried to 
remember if it had been unlocked on her previous visit, but couldn’t. 

“Some Ranger you are,” she muttered to herself. It was her 
constant expression of self-criticism. She stretched her left leg out, 
placed her foot against the slightly open door and shoved hard. There 
was a loud creak from the rusty hinges as the door swung farther 
open. The stiffness of the rust in the hinges stopped it before it 
slammed back against the door frame, but it left an opening big 
enough for her to pass through. 

She waited, listening for any sound of movement inside. Her heart 
rate was up, and her breathing came a little faster. To enter the abbey, 
she’d have to expose herself in the doorway, silhouetted by the 
outside light. She’d be a perfect target for anyone inside. 

If there were anyone inside. 

Moving quickly and silently, she slipped through the opening, 
stepping immediately to her right to clear the doorway, filling the 
opening for only a second or two before she slipped into the 
concealing shadows inside the old building. 

Nothing moved, except for a few dry leaves that stirred in the open 
doorway, swirling around as the wind blew in. Gradually, her eyes 
became accustomed to the dimness and she searched the interior, 
ready for any sign of danger. But there was nothing. 

The abbey was a large single room, with a small choir gallery 
against the rear wall. The bell tower rose above this gallery. A rickety 
old wooden ladder provided access to the gallery, which stood three 
meters above the floor of the main room. The high arched ceiling 
provided the extra height required to accommodate it. There was a 
window set in each of the walls beside it. 

The door was set midway along one of the long side walls, so she 
could see both the gallery and the altar and pulpit. Several rows of 
pews were still standing in the church, but at least half of them had 
been taken by local inhabitants over the years. They were made of 
good-quality timber, and there was no sense leaving it here to rot. She 
guessed that if she inspected the farmhouses in the area, she’d find 
where the old pews had been converted to household furniture— 
settles, chairs, bedsteads and the like. 


The door creaked softly as a stronger-than-usual gust of wind 
moved it a few more inches on its stiff hinges. She realized she’d been 
holding her breath and let it out now in a long sigh. She lowered the 
bow and released the tension she’d held on the string. 

Then she saw the fox face. 

At first sight, it appeared to be nothing more than random scratch 
marks in the hard-packed earth floor. But then she realized that the 
marks formed a definite shape. It was upside down from her 
viewpoint, but as she moved closer, she made it out for what it was— 
a rough outline of a fox’s mask. It was on the floor between two of the 
surviving pews, and she guessed that it must have been scratched onto 
the hard earth with the point of a stick or a metal spike of some sort. 
Possibly the artist had been sitting on the pew idly passing the time, 
amusing himself while he waited for the meeting—if that was what 
had transpired here—to begin. 

One thing was sure. It hadn’t been here on her previous visit. 

“So...,” she said thoughtfully, “it looks as if something has been 
going on here after all.” 

She searched the rest of the floor and found no further sign of 
activity. But a fox’s face scratched into the earth was a good 
indication of who had been here. It was too big a coincidence to be 
anyone other than the Red Fox Clan. And as Will was fond of telling 
her, We don’t believe in coincidence. 

Satisfied that there were no further clues to what had been going 
on, she retraced her steps to the door, pulling it closed behind her as 
she went out, leaving it as she had found it when she arrived. 

Bumper raised his head curiously. Find anything? 

“Yes. It seems that Barnaby Coddling wasn’t imagining things,” she 
told him. “We’re going to have to come back here and keep an eye on 
the place.” 

Bumper flicked his tail at an errant horsefly. Suits me. 

Maddie stroked his neck idly as she considered her options. There 
was no way of knowing when the Foxes might meet here again. That 
meant she would have to keep a constant watch on the abbey, and 
that would mean slipping out of the castle each night via the tunnel. 

“I’m going to have to move you closer to the castle,” she said. “PI 
find a spot for you where the forest begins.” She could be spending 
hours on watch at the abbey, and the thought of walking each night to 
get here didn’t appeal. And she could hardly ride Sundancer out and 
switch horses at the farm as she’d done today. She’d be seen leaving 
and arriving back. If people knew she was absent from the castle for 
hours each night, questions would be asked—by her mother, among 
others. 

“And I don’t have any answers for her yet,” she admitted to herself. 


“Just a vague hunch that something underhanded is going on.” 

She rode back to the farm, where Warwick had finished repairing 
the plow traces and was now replacing a broken hinge on the home 
paddock gate. 

“Don’t you ever have a day off?” she asked. 

He shook his head cheerfully. “A farmer doesn’t know what that 
means,” he said. “Find anything up at the abbey?” 

She told him about the fox face scratched into the floor. 

He rubbed his chin thoughtfully as she described it. “I never 
noticed that before,” he said. “Why would someone do that?” 

She shrugged. “I guess to pass the time while they were waiting. 
Anyway, I’m going to be coming out here for the next few nights to 
keep watch. I’ll find a spot for Bumper closer to the castle. Can you 
lend me a bucket and a horse blanket for him?” She looked at the sky, 
with white clouds driven by the gusting wind. The rain seemed to 
have passed. “And a sack of oats if you have them,” she added. 

Warwick nodded and strode into the barn to collect the items she 
needed. As he handed them to her, he asked, “Want me to come with 
you to watch the abbey?” 

She shook her head. “I'll be better alone. Two of us will be twice as 
easy to spot. And I’m used to staying out of sight.” 

She swung up onto Bumper’s back and, leaning down, unhitched 
Sundancer’s reins from the post. 

“Td better get back and meet those Skandians,” she said. 
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Leading Sundancer behind her, she rode Bumper into the forest and 
headed at a brisk trot toward the castle. She had surveyed the land 

around the castle over the past few days and had earmarked a spot 

where Bumper would be out of sight. 

It was a small glade set about twenty meters inside the forest, 
below Castle Araluen. There was a clearing about eight meters across, 
surrounded by thick-growing trees that would conceal it from anyone 
passing by. The trees would also provide shelter for her horse in the 
event that the weather turned bad—although Bumper was a hardy 
little animal and used to spending time in the open. Still, there was no 
need for him to be any more uncomfortable than he had to be, which 
was why she had asked to borrow a blanket for him. 

They reached the spot she had selected and she dismounted. She 
tethered Sundancer to a low-lying branch and then led Bumper 
through the foliage that grew up between the trees, shoving the 
thicker branches to one side. The Arridan whinnied uncertainly as 
they disappeared into the trees, and she called to him. 

“PIL be back. Don’t panic.” 

Thoroughbreds, Bumper sniffed. They’re so hysterical. 

She ignored the statement, looking round the clearing. It was an 
ideal spot for him, and she quickly unsaddled him, laying the saddle 
and bridle over a horizontal branch. She unstrung her bow, unclipped 
the quiver from her belt and slid them both into the waterproof bow 
case attached to Bumper’s saddle. She threw the blanket over his back 
and fastened the straps around his shoulders and under his belly. 

“That should keep you cozy,” she told him. He looked at her 
sidelong, and she gestured to a narrow gap between the trees on the 
side of the glade farthest from the castle. “There’s a stream through 
there, about five meters away,” she said. They could hear the water 
bubbling and splashing cheerfully. “And I'll leave you some oats. 
Don’t eat them all at once.” 

Bumper snorted. Such an injunction was beneath his dignity. She 
poured half the oats into the bucket and set it under a tree for him. 


Bumper was trained to eat sparingly. She knew he wouldn’t simply 
munch down the oats as soon as she was gone. And he would remain 
in the glade without needing to be tethered—except when he needed 
water. If there were any passersby, he would stay silent and 
unmoving. She didn’t like leaving him here when he could have been 
in Warwick’s warm barn, but there was no alternative. 

“TIl be back tomorrow night,” she told him. She and Warwick had 
discussed her plan to keep watch at the abbey, and they both agreed 
that it was unlikely the Foxes would gather there tonight—so soon 
after they had been there. Previously, signs of activity at the abbey 
had been at least five or six days apart. So, it would likely be close to 
a week before they reconvened. But to be on the safe side, she would 
begin watching the following night. 

“T’ll take a quick look up there tonight just to make sure,” Warwick 
told her, and she had agreed to that. 

She patted Bumper’s neck, and he bumped his head against her 
shoulder affectionately. Then she slipped back through the trees, 
untied Sundancer’s bridle and swung up into the saddle. 

“Stay out of sight,” she called back to Bumper, and he whinnied 
briefly, which she took as Tell me something I don’t know. Then she 
touched her heels to Sundancer and trotted out of the trees and onto 
the open parkland. Once on clear ground, she touched him again and 
set him to a fast canter up the hill. 

He wasn’t Bumper, she thought, but he was an excellent horse. He 
had a smooth, easy gait and an exceptional turn of speed. She 
increased the pace to a gallop and he stretched out, covering the 
ground in long, easy strides, his hooves barely seeming to touch the 
ground. As she came closer to the castle, she saw her mother, 
mounted on her black gelding, waiting outside the walls at the end of 
the drawbridge. Dimon and another rider were with her, standing a 
few meters away. 

She reined in beside her mother, Sundancer scattering tufts of grass 
and clumps of mud as she did so. She laughed with the sheer 
exhilaration of the dash up the hill. 

Cassandra glanced meaningfully at the sun, almost overhead. 
“Youre nearly late,” she said. 

Maddie grinned at her. “Which means I’m on time—or even a little 
early,” she replied. 

Cassandra shrugged, then turned as a stable boy led a string of 
three ponies across the drawbridge and handed the lead rein to 
Dimon’s companion. All of the ponies were saddled, and, she noticed, 
all of them were quite elderly and docile. 

The young captain saw Maddie’s curious gaze and gestured to the 
horses. “They’re for the Skandians,” Dimon told her, answering her 


unasked question. 

“Couldn’t we find them something a little more lively?” she asked. 
One of them, a dappled gray, looked in danger of falling asleep in 
mid-stride. 

Her mother answered her. “Skandians aren’t keen riders,” she said. 
“They’ll ride when they have to, but they’d rather not.” 

“You’re coming with us?” Maddie asked Dimon. 

He nodded. “Of course. I can’t let the princess ride off without 
protection—although I’d rather have a half troop.” 

“Two of you will be enough,” Cassandra said easily. “After all, I’m 
armed.” She tapped the polished wood hilt of the katana in her belt. 
“And Maddie and I both have our slings.” Like her daughter, 
Cassandra always carried her sling and a pouch of shot with her when 
she traveled anywhere. 

She paused for a second to make sure the trooper had the horses 
ready to move, then pointed to the northeast, the direction where the 
River Semath lay. “Let’s get moving,” she said. 

They proceeded at a gentle trot—the best pace the three tubby old 
ponies could manage, Maddie assumed. Halfway down the slope, they 
angled to the east. They rode into the trees, following a wide bridle 
path. After fifteen minutes, the trees began to thin out until they were 
riding on a clear grassy area, with only occasional growths. The river 
gleamed silver in the middle distance. It was wide and slow flowing at 
this point. From here, it wound down to the coast, some fifteen 
kilometers away. Inland, it cut back to the south, emerging by the 
picturesque village that lived under Castle Araluen’s protection, then 
disappearing into the wooded flatlands that lay in that direction. 

They reined in at the sturdy wooden jetty on the banks of the river. 
Cassandra stood in her stirrups, shading her eyes as she peered 
downstream. Half a kilometer away from their vantage point, there 
was a sharp bend in the river. As yet, there was no sign of the 
wolfship—Maddie assumed the Skandians would be in a wolfship. 

“There she is,” Dimon said, pointing. A small, graceful craft was 
rounding the bend, traveling at a considerable speed, in spite of the 
light wind. Maddie was surprised to see that it wasn’t a wolfship—at 
least not one like any that she had seen in pictures. 

It was smaller than she expected, with four oars on each side 
instead of the normal ten to fifteen. And the sail was a triangular 
shape, set along the line of the hull instead of a square sail set 
crosswise. As she watched, the ship reached the northern bank of the 
river and turned to the left to tack toward them. As its bow came 
round, she was surprised to see the triangular sail lose its taut shape 
and slide down the stumpy mast. In its place, another sail slid up on 
the downwind side, caught the wind and filled into a smooth, swelling 


shape. The ship, which had lost a little speed in the turn, accelerated 
once more, a distinctive white bow wave forming under its forefoot. 

A long banner rippled out from the tall sternpost and Maddie 
frowned. The device on the banner was a red hawk, stooping after its 
prey. 

“That’s your banner,” she said, slightly scandalized. 

To her surprise, her mother grinned. “Yes. Erak flew that banner on 
Wolfwind when he brought Will and Halt and me home. And Hal has 
continued the tradition, flying it from the Heron whenever he visits. 
They’re a cheeky bunch,” she added with a smile. She didn’t appear to 
mind that her personal insignia was being usurped. 

“Hal?” Maddie asked. She knew who Erak was. After all, he was 
the Oberjarl, the ruler of the Skandians. Everyone knew who he was. 

“Hal Mikkelson. He’s one of their most successful skippers—skirls, 
they call them. A brilliant navigator and shipbuilder. He designed that 
ship. Gilan sailed in it with them when they flushed out a band of 
assassins who were targeting me some years back.” 

Maddie wrinkled her nose. “It’s kind of small, isn’t it?” 

“It’s small. But according to Gilan it’s very fast and amazingly 
maneuverable. Something to do with the shape of the sail.” 

Dimon was watching the fast-approaching ship with interest. “So 
this is the famous Heron brotherband,” he said, almost to himself. 

“What’s a brotherband?” Maddie asked. “And how come this one’s 
famous?” 

“The Skandians train their young men in groups of ten or twelve,” 
Dimon said. “They learn to live together, fight together and handle 
their ships. A brotherband becomes the basis of a ship’s crew when 
they graduate. They stay together for life.” 

“And this one is famous,” Cassandra chipped in, “because they’ve 
traveled from one end of the known earth to the other. They pursued 
a pirate named Zavac down the Dan River to the eastern end of the 
Constant Sea. He’d stolen a precious artifact from Hallasholm, their 
capital. They caught up with him, sank his ship and killed him. After 
that, they fought and defeated the assassin cult I mentioned in the 
eastern part of Arrida. And they rescued a group of young Araluens 
who were taken by slavers in Socorro.” 

“They’re even rumored to have discovered a new land way to the 
west. But that’s probably a myth,” Dimon put in. 

Maddie noticed a slightly dismissive note in his voice as he made 
the last comment, almost as if he was reluctant to sing the Skandians’ 
praises too enthusiastically. 

Maddie turned her gaze back to the pretty little ship that was 
drawing up to the jetty. She heard a command shouted from the stern, 
and the sail suddenly collapsed and slid down the mast, crewmen 


hurrying to gather it in. The ship turned slightly to run parallel to the 
jetty, speed falling off her. She had almost stopped as she reached the 
structure. A tall figure leapt lightly ashore and passed a hawser round 
a bollard, looping it twice round the worn timber for purchase. He set 
his heels and slowly brought the ship to a halt. The bow swung in 
against the jetty, the impact absorbed by cane fenders that were 
hanging over the sides of the ship. Another crewman jumped ashore to 
do the same thing at the stern end. In the space of half a minute, the 
ship was secured snugly to the jetty. 

“Come on,” Cassandra said, grinning widely. “Let’s go say hello.” 

She slipped down from the saddle and strode toward the jetty. 
Maddie hastened to follow her. Behind them, Dimon paused 
uncertainly, then turned to his trooper. 

“Mind the horses,” he said, and dismounted, hurrying to catch up 
with the two women. 

“Stig!” Cassandra cried, holding out her arms to embrace the tall 
Skandian who had jumped ashore first. “Welcome to Araluen!” He 
engulfed her in an enthusiastic bear hug, lifting her off her feet. 
Dimon started forward, then stopped as he heard Cassandra’s 
delighted peal of laughter. 

“Put me down, you great ape!” she said. Eventually, the Skandian 
did, and she turned to beckon Maddie forward. 

“Stig, this is my daughter, Maddie. Maddie, this is Stig.” 

Maddie studied him with interest. He was tall and broad 
shouldered and athletic in build. He reminded her of her father in the 
way he moved—gracefully and always in balance. He was handsome, 
there was no denying it, with sparkling blue eyes, even features and a 
short, neatly trimmed blond beard and mustache. His hair was blond 
as well and cut short. He shook her hand, grinning as he saw her wary 
reaction. She wasn’t sure that he mightn’t envelop her in a bear hug as 
well. Although, on reflection, she thought that mightn’t be altogether 
too unpleasant. 

Cassandra continued with introductions. “Stig, this is Dimon, 
captain of my guard.” 

The Skandian stepped forward, smiling and offering his hand. 
Maddie was somewhat surprised to see Dimon hesitate momentarily, 
then take it. She put it down to his overprotective attitude toward her 
mother. 

“Good to meet you!” Stig said cheerfully. 

Dimon replied, a little stiffly, “Welcome to Araluen.” 

Maddie had no further time to reflect on Dimon’s awkwardness. 
Her mother was drawing her attention to two more of the Skandians, 
who were advancing up the jetty, their faces wreathed in smiles. 

“And here are two more old friends: Hal Mikkelson, skirl of the 


Heron, and Thorn, the biggest rascal you’re ever likely to meet.” 
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At the last moment, Gilan changed his point of aim. Somehow, it went 
against the grain to kill an unarmed, unsuspecting man—even an 
enemy. 

However, the swimmer had to be stopped and the target area he 
offered was small. Only his head and shoulders showed above the 
surface of the river. Gilan selected his right shoulder as an aiming 
point and released. 

He heard the other four bows shoot almost at the same time, 
following his lead. His arrow plunged down in a shallow arc and 
struck the lead swimmer in the right shoulder. The man let out a cry 
of agony and stopped swimming. Almost immediately, he sank 
beneath the water, only to surface again a meter downstream, 
churning the water to foam with his left arm and crying out in pain. 
His comrades on the riverbank stared at him in panic for a few 
seconds. Then, as his cries continued, they began to haul in on the 
rope, dragging him back toward the bank. He turned on his back in 
the water, feebly kicking with his feet, thrashing the surface, in an 
attempt to get back to the bank. 

The other archers didn’t have the luxury of choosing to wound 
their targets. Gilan was a superlative shot, and he could aim at the 
swimmer’s shoulder with confidence. His companions couldn’t hope 
for that sort of accuracy and the swimming men offered them only 
small targets. One of them was hit in the chest, the arrow plunging 
through the water almost unimpeded to strike him twenty centimeters 
below the surface. He cried out once, threw up his hands and sank 
without a further sound. The rope handlers hauled on his rope and he 
reappeared after a few meters, lying on his back, limp and unmoving 
as they pulled him back to the bank. 

The third swimmer yelled out in fear as three arrows whipped 
viciously into the water around him. One of them was close enough to 
graze his arm with its razor-sharp warhead, and blood started 
reddening the water around him. In response to his frantic cries, his 
companions began dragging him back through the water as fast as 


they could. A sizable wave built up around him as the current ran 
over his fast-moving body. Inevitably, some of it went into his mouth, 
and he began coughing and gagging. 

“Stop shooting,” Gilan ordered quietly. “Stand down.” 

There was no point in wasting further arrows. The swimmers had 
been turned back, and once again the enemy were in disarray. The 
men tending the ropes shouted to their comrades to cover them with 
their shields—a request their friends weren’t overly keen on fulfilling, 
since they planned to stay protected by the shields themselves. 

Seeing an opportunity to demoralize the men further, Gilan loosed 
an arrow at the group on the bank, targeting one of the rope handlers. 
The arrow hit him in the leg and he fell awkwardly to the grass, 
clasping both hands to the wound and appealing to his friends for 
help. They ignored him, working harder to drag the injured swimmer 
to the bank. As he rolled into the shallows, two of them dashed 
forward and, grabbing him by the arms, began to drag him backward 
toward the tree line, heedless of his cries of pain. 

The second swimmer, hit in the chest, was obviously dead when he 
grounded in the shallows. He made no move to rise, and his arms and 
legs moved weakly in the current. His rope handlers, after a moment’s 
hesitation, cut the rope attached to him and ran for the trees, one of 
them pausing to assist the man with the leg wound. The current 
continued to move the dead swimmer until he gradually drifted away 
from the bank and downriver. He rolled over once so that he was 
floating facedown. Then he was lost to sight as the river took him 
round a slight curve. 

The third swimmer, blood flowing down his arm, scrambled to his 
feet as he reached the shallows and splashed ashore. He wasted no 
time on his friends, setting out at a dead run for the safety of the trees. 
The rope trailed behind him, snaking through the long grass. Gilan 
sent an arrow hissing past his ears to speed him along. Surprisingly, 
the man found extra reserves of speed and redoubled his efforts to 
reach safety. 

Then the inevitable happened. The trailing rope snagged round a 
low tree stump and jerked tight, bringing him crashing to the ground. 
He rolled around frantically, yelling in fear and thrashing at the 
ground as he sought to cast the rope loose. Then, finally free, he 
lurched to his feet and took off again. 

The watching archers chuckled. Gilan narrowed his eyes, scanning 
the rope-handling party still on the far bank. Huddled behind their 
shields, they began to retreat slowly away from the river. He could see 
that they had no idea where the sudden hail of arrows had come from. 
None of them was looking at the row of bushes. They were all 
scanning the riverbank directly opposite them. 


He gave them a few more minutes as they retreated cautiously. As 
before, when no sudden hail of arrows eventuated, their confidence 
grew and they stood more upright, still with the shields in front of 
them as they backed away and began to move faster. 

“Walt, Gilbert, get going,” Gilan said. “Stay low and keep these 
bushes between you and them. When you reach your horses, walk 
them for the first twenty meters. Don’t suddenly gallop away or you'll 
be heard.” 

The two archers grunted their understanding and, staying in a 
crouch, duckwalked on their haunches away from the bushes, staying 
low until they were inside the tree line. Once he was assured they 
were on their way, Gilan resumed his watch on the far bank. 

The enemy were milling around the two injured swimmers, now 
that they had assisted them back to the tree line. The one Gilan had 
shot looked to be in a bad way. They laid him on the ground, and he 
could see several medical orderlies bringing a litter for him. As before, 
their leader raged impotently. But after several minutes, sensing the 
silent animosity of his men, he moderated his behavior, trying to be 
more conciliatory. 

Nestor, the senior archer, moved up alongside Gilan to watch, and 
chuckled quietly. “Think they’ll try again, Ranger?” he asked. 

Gilan shrugged. “I don’t know how they’d go about it. They’re 
sitting ducks once they get into the water, and they know it. He’ll 
have a hard time persuading them to try it again. The only thing I can 
think of is for them to try to cross wearing armor.” 

“They'll sink if they do,” Nestor replied. 

Gilan shrugged. “Maybe a heavy breastplate and helmet might 
keep a man on his feet,” he said. “If they can stop being swept away, 
it might give them a chance.” 

Nestor patted his quiver, where the feathered ends of his arrows 
rustled as he touched them. He withdrew one, fitted with a hardened, 
tapering bodkin point. 

“That is, until we put one of these beauties through his 
breastplate,” he said. Bodkin arrows were designed to penetrate 
armor. The archers carried a mixed selection of bodkins and leaf- 
shaped barbed warheads in their quivers. 

“True,” Gilan agreed. “They may not know we have armor-piercing 
arrows. We haven’t used them so far.” 

“Be another nasty shock for them, won’t it?” Nestor said. He 
sounded as if he was very pleased with the idea of surprising the 
enemy yet again. 

Gilan continued to watch the Foxes. Now that the first flurry of 
activity looking after the injured swimmers had passed, they appeared 
to be having an animated discussion. Faintly, the Ranger could hear 


shouted comments and voices raised in anger, although he couldn’t 
make out the words themselves. Whatever they were discussing, it was 
going to be a while before they could organize a further attempt on 
the ford. 

“Nestor,” he said, “you and Clete might as well get going. 
Remember, stay low until you’re in the trees. Then move off slowly 
once you’re mounted.” 

Nestor sniffed. “Happy to stay here with you if you like, Ranger,” 
he said. 

Gilan grinned at him. The old warhorse was enjoying this, he 
thought. But he waved him away. “I appreciate the offer, but you’d 
better be on your way. I can hold the fort here for a while longer.” 

“That’s true enough,” Nestor agreed. He had no misconceptions 
about Gilan’s skill. He knew the Ranger was a better shot—a far better 
shot—than himself or any of his men. And Gilan was fast. He could 
send a hail of arrows, all aimed shots, whistling through the air at the 
enemy, making them think they were facing three or four shooters. 
“All right, Clete,” Nestor said, turning to the other archer. “Let’s make 
a move. Stay low now.” 

Like the others, they crept out of the bushes while doubled down 
on their haunches to stay concealed. Gilan watched them go, then 
looked back to the Foxes. They were still debating, still moving 
around uncertainly. There would be no further threat from them for 
some time, he thought. He settled down to wait, wondering what they 
would try next. 

When they did make a move, his earlier prediction, spoken half in 
jest, turned out to be correct. A group of five men, huddled behind 
hastily constructed wooden man-high shields, advanced on the 
riverbank. Among them was a man wearing a helmet and metal 
breastplate, and carrying a smaller, circular shield. He was a squat, 
stocky figure, made even more so by the fact that he was wearing the 
armor. Gilan assumed that there was a layer of chain mail underneath 
the breastplate. He selected a bodkin point arrow from his quiver and 
waited. 

The small group stopped a few meters from the riverbank. Hastily, 
one of them wound the end of a rope around the armored man’s waist, 
tied it off, then retreated behind the makeshift shield wall. Another 
stayed beside the would-be crosser, protecting him with a long shield. 

The shield bearer walked with him to the water’s edge, scanning 
the far bank anxiously, trying to see some sign of movement, some 
indication that they were about to be shot at. Then, as the armored 
man slipped into the river and waded quickly forward until he was 
waist deep, the shield bearer skipped back to the relative safety of the 
shield wall behind him. 


The armored man now raised the small shield he carried, so that it 
covered his head and upper body. He steadied himself, testing the 
strength of the current as it pushed at him, then took a tentative few 
steps forward. 

It appeared that Gilan’s supposition had been correct. The weight 
of the armor and helmet helped stabilize him against the fierce tug of 
the current. But that was somewhat offset by the uneven nature of the 
riverbed. Three times in the first ten meters, he had to stop to regain 
his balance as the river threatened to topple him. Then he continued, 
walking slowly, testing each step. 

“Mind how you go,” Gilan said softly. “If you fall, they’re going to 
have to drag you out in a hurry.” 

Three more paces. The man swayed, then recovered. He advanced 
farther. He was now a third of the way across the river, the shield held 
up in front of his face and upper body. Gilan nodded in admiration. 
This was a brave man, he thought. He was also an intelligent one. 
Unlike those who had gone before him, he wasn’t growing 
overconfident when there was no sign of opposition. He continued to 
move deliberately, expecting a volley of arrows at any minute. 

Halfway across. 

Still he continued his steady, patient progress. Occasionally, as his 
footing became uneven, the shield would dip momentarily as he 
regained his balance. But it was impossible for Gilan to predict when 
this would happen, and there was never enough time to release a shot 
while the shield was down. He recovered quickly each time. 

Three-quarters of the way. 

The river began to shallow at this point and he crouched, staying 
low so that the water reached almost to his neck, with the circular 
shield protecting his exposed face and shoulders. 

On the far side, his companions shouted encouragement as they 
saw him wading closer and closer to the bank without any sign of 
resistance. Back in the trees, the rest of the Foxes joined in the chorus 
of support, cheering and whistling. 

He was in the shallows now, still crouching behind the cover of the 
shield. Gilan selected a second arrow from his quiver, holding it 
loosely between the fingers of his bow hand. Then, rising to his feet, 
he aimed and shot. 

The armored man was wading up the bank, water cascading from 
him, draining out of the metal breastplate. He stayed low, with the 
shield held protectively before him. 

Until Gilan’s first arrow hit it and knocked it sideways. 

The second shot was already on its way while the first was in the 
air. As quickly as the man tried to recover, bringing his shield back in 
front of his body, the arrow was even quicker. It slammed into the 


unprotected breastplate with the full force of Gilan’s massive bow 
behind it. At such a short range, the armor had no chance against the 
hardened steel point. It ripped through the breastplate and into the 
man’s body. 

He reeled back into the shallow water. As it reached up to his 
calves, it tripped him and he toppled backward into the shallows. The 
shouts of encouragement from the far bank fell silent as the Foxes 
watched their comrade lying still in the river. 

Gilan studied him carefully. He was weighed down by the 
breastplate, helmet and shield. The current didn’t seem to be moving 
him as it had moved the previous crossers. There was always the 
chance that he might be heavy enough to anchor the rope on this side 
and allow another swimmer to cross. 

Coming to a decision, Gilan loosed a volley of six arrows at the 
men on the opposite bank. The arrows rained down in rapid 
succession, thudding into shields and exposed limbs. It was too much 
for the men to bear. They had been lashed by these arrow storms 
twice before, and now they simply broke and ran. 

Knowing that all eyes would be on them for a few minutes, Gilan 
slipped around the end of the line of bushes and sprinted for the 
riverbank, drawing his saxe as he went. He stooped over the body of 
the armored man and quickly slashed the loop of rope around his 
upper body. The loose end of the rope floated away in the current. 
Satisfied, Gilan turned and ran back to the bushes. He’d wait awhile 
longer, then head out after Horace and the rest of the party. 

It would be some time, he thought, before the Foxes attempted 
another crossing. 
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Hal Mikkelson was a distinct contrast to his crewman Stig. He was 
slighter in build and not as tall, although he was well muscled and fit. 
His hair was light brown, worn long and tied back from his face in a 
neat queue. He was clean shaven and, Maddie noticed with interest, 
very handsome. His brown eyes were friendly as he reached to take 
her hand. 

“Princess Madelyn,” he said, and she took his hand. His eyes 
showed slight surprise for a second as he felt her firm grip. 

“Call me Maddie,” she said. 

He nodded, pleased with her lack of formality. Skandians didn’t go 
in for that sort of thing. She heard Dimon clear his throat, a 
disapproving sound. She assumed it was because of Hal’s casual 
approach. The skirl, as she now knew him to be, turned to Cassandra, 
a wide grin on his face. He relinquished Maddie’s hand and stepped 
forward to embrace her mother. Again, Dimon shifted his feet 
awkwardly. 

“Cassandra,” Hal said, “it’s good to see you again.” 

“And you, Hal. It’s been too long,” Cassandra said. When she was 
free from Hal’s embrace, she touched Maddie’s arm lightly and 
indicated the third Skandian. 

“This is Thorn,” she said, pausing before adding, “I’m not sure if I 
ever heard your second name, Thorn.” 

Thorn was unlike anyone Maddie had ever met. He was older than 
the other two, tall and heavily built—bearlike, she thought—though 
the bulk was all muscle, not fat. His iron-gray hair grew in wild 
tangles, and he had it set in two loose plaits. His beard and mustache 
were equally unkempt. His mustache, in fact, was uneven, one side 
being longer than the other by several centimeters. This was because a 
few days prior, working on tarring a seam on the ship’s deck, he had 
inadvertently gotten a large dollop of tar on the right side of his 
mustache. Unable to clean it off, he had simply taken his saxe and 
removed the offending section. 

Thorn was dressed in the leggings and sealskin boots that Skandian 


sailors habitually wore. And his upper body was covered by an 
amazing sheepskin vest. At least, Maddie thought it might have been 
sheepskin originally. Now it was covered with variegated patches, 
sewn on haphazardly wherever they were needed. Studying him, 
Maddie thought there might be more patches than original garment. 

His eyes were blue and had a far-seeing look to them. He seemed 
to view the world with a constant sense of amusement, and she found 
herself instinctively liking him. 

But the most notable feature of the man was his right hand—or 
rather, the lack of it. His arm ended halfway down the forearm, and 
the hand had been replaced with a polished wooden hook. He 
brandished it now in answer to Cassandra’s implied question. 

“It’s Thorn Hookyhand, Your Royalty,” he told her, grinning 
hugely. Thorn’s disregard for protocol and royal titles was even 
stronger than that of most Skandians. 

“Actually, he’s usually known as Thorn Hammerhand,” Stig told 
them. 

Maddie frowned. The wooden hook was substantial, but it didn’t 
look at all like a hammer. “Hammerhand?” she queried. 

Stig explained. “When we go into battle, he changes the hook for a 
huge club that Hal made for him. It fits over the end of his arm, and 
he can smash helmets, shields and armor with it.” His grin widened. 
“He’s terrible in battle.” 

“He’s terrible anytime,” Hal interposed, and all three Skandians, 
and Cassandra, laughed heartily. Hal indicated the ship moored a few 
meters away. 

“Come and meet the rest of the crew,” he said, adding to 
Cassandra, “They’ll be pleased to see you again, Princess.” 

They crossed the jetty to the little ship, Hal assisting Cassandra 
down onto the bulwark and then the deck. Stig held out his hand to 
Maddie, but she didn’t notice, negotiating the gap from the jetty to 
ship’s railing easily, then stepping down lightly onto the deck. 

Thorn eyed her astutely. She wasn’t the usual simpering, giggling 
princess that you might expect, he thought. But then, of course, she 
was Cassandra’s daughter. Like her mother, she was slim and moved 
with an easy athleticism—aside from a slight limp, he noticed. His 
keen eyes noted the sling coiled neatly under her belt, and the pouch 
of lead shot. He also noticed that she had a sheathed saxe at her side 
—hardly the sort of thing one would expect a young woman at court 
to be carrying. 

Altogether, a fascinating character. 

As she met the other members of the crew and chatted with them, 
Thorn noted her easy confidence and self-assurance. She wasn’t 
daunted or overawed in the presence of this group of capable, tough 


men. She seemed quite at home in their presence, in fact. He also 
noted that the Herons seemed to react well to her, treating her as an 
equal, albeit one to be respected. 

There’s more to this one than meets the eye, he thought. 

Cassandra was looking round the ship, a slightly puzzled 
expression on her face. “Where’s Lydia? Is she no longer with you?” 

Stig offered a sad smile. “She’s still a Heron,” he told her. “But 
Agathe, the old woman who took her in when she first came to 
Hallasholm, is very ill. Agathe’s been like a surrogate mother to Lydia 
since she’s been with us. The healers don’t give her a lot of time, and 
Lydia thought she should stay with her this time, instead of coming on 
this trip.” 

“More’s the pity,” said the huge man who wore strange dark 
patches of tortoiseshell over his eyes. He had been introduced as 
Ingvar. “We all miss her.” 

Cassandra turned to her daughter, her disappointment obvious. 
“That’s a shame. I really wanted you to meet her. She’s an amazing 
woman, just as much a warrior as any of this lot.” 

She made an all-encompassing gesture that took in the rest of the 
crew. Her smile robbed the words of any insult, and several of them 
grunted assent. 

Thorn frowned thoughtfully. Why would Cassandra be so keen to 
have her daughter meet a girl warrior like Lydia? He looked at Maddie 
again. Ingvar had taken her for’ard and was showing her the workings 
of the Mangler, the massive crossbow that Heron had mounted in her 
bows. The young woman was studying the weapon with what 
appeared to be professional interest. 

There’s definitely more to her than meets the eye, he told himself 
for the second time. 

Cassandra led the way back to the jetty, Stig, Hal and Thorn 
following her as she stepped ashore. Maddie smiled a farewell to 
Ingvar. The dark tortoiseshell covers over his eyes were disconcerting 
at first, but once you became used to them, he was a likable character. 

“Tve organized a luncheon in the park outside the castle,” 
Cassandra said as she led the way to the horses. She stopped and 
turned back, looking at the ship. “The whole crew are welcome to join 
us, of course.” 

Hal shook his head. “Kind of you. But the lads can stay here. We 
hit a storm on the way over and there are a few repairs that have to 
be done—ropes spliced and rigging replaced.” 

“TIl have food brought down to the ship, in that case,” Cassandra 
said. 

“Lots of it,” Ingvar called, and they all laughed. 

They mounted the horses. Hal and Stig seemed reasonably 


comfortable riding. Thorn showed a little more trepidation. He held 
the reins tightly in his left hand, looking warily at the sleepy horse he 
had been given. 

“You don’t like riding?” Maddie asked with a grin. 

“If it doesn’t have a rudder and a tiller, I don’t trust it,” the shaggy 
old sea wolf replied. “Besides, I can never find the anchor on one of 
these when I want to stop it moving.” 

“You'll have a bigger problem starting that one moving,” Maddie 
told him. He was riding the horse that had looked as if it could fall 
asleep in mid-stride. 

“That suits me fine,” Thorn replied between clenched teeth. 

Normally, the Araluens would have cantered easily back up the hill 
to the castle. Out of deference to their guests, they maintained a 
stately walk. 

“Heron looks in good shape,” Cassandra said to Hal. 

He smiled a little sadly. “Yes. But she takes a lot of maintenance 
these days. She’s feeling her age, I’m afraid. I suppose Pll have to 
build a new ship one of these days, but I can’t bear the idea of parting 
with her. This may be her last voyage.” 

“Speaking of which, what brings you here this time? The message I 
got said it was something to do with the archers we send you.” 

In a treaty arranged by Will many years before, Araluen sent a 
force of one hundred archers to Skandia each year to help protect 
them against the threat of the Temujai riders. In return, Erak provided 
a wolfship for the King’s use—in carrying messages and helping 
suppress smuggling and piracy along the coast. Another part of the 
treaty had been Erak’s agreement to stop raiding the Araluen coast. 

“Erak was wondering if we could increase the number of archers 
this year,” Hal told her. “Another twenty men would be welcome.” 

Cassandra raised her eyebrows. “Shouldn’t be a problem,” she said. 
“Are you expecting trouble of some kind?” 

Hal’s horse stumbled slightly over a protruding tree root. He 
instantly dropped the reins and gripped the pommel of his saddle in 
both hands. Cassandra smiled and gave him a few minutes to recover 
the reins and his equanimity. 

“He’s got four feet. Why can’t he stay on an even keel?” Hal asked. 

“You Skandians fascinate me,” Cassandra said. “You can walk 
around quite calmly on a ship heaving and plunging through four- 
meter waves for hours on end. But if a horse so much as sneezes, you 
think you’re in danger of falling off.” 

“You can trust a ship,” Hal told her. “Horses can turn nasty. And 
they bite.” He added the last darkly. Maddie, listening, wondered if 
there was a story behind that particular statement. 

“But to answer your question,” Hal continued, “we’re a little 


concerned about the Temujai. They’ve been sniffing around the border 
in the past few months, and Erak thinks they might be planning 
something. Their Sha-shan has never forgiven us for taking him 
prisoner years ago.” 

Cassandra looked at him with interest. “I didn’t know about that.” 

Hal grinned. “It’s quite a story,” he said. “Kept them quiet for some 
time, but now they’re getting restless again, and Erak would like to 
beef up the archers’ numbers. He’s offering you an extra supply of 
timber and hides in exchange. I’m authorized to negotiate the 
amounts.” 

“Tm sure we can sort out the details,” Cassandra said. “Although 
we may have to wait until Horace returns with the men he’s taken.” 

It was Hal’s turn to look disappointed. “Horace isn’t here?” 

She shook her head. “He’s gone north chasing down a bunch of 
nuisances called the Red Fox Clan,” she said. “He should be back 
within ten days or so.” 

“Pity,” Hal said. “We’ll probably be gone by then. By the way,” he 
added, “when we rounded Cape Shelter a few weeks back, we sighted 
a Sonderland ship crammed with soldiers and heading south. They 
haven’t bothered you, have they?” 

Cassandra shook her head. “Not that I know of.” 

Dimon, riding behind them, answered the question. “They were 
probably headed for Iberion,” he said. “We had dinner with the 
ambassador this week, and he said they were hiring Sonderland 
mercenaries to put down a revolt in one of their provinces.” 

Hal nodded. “No problem for you then,” he said. “In any event, 
once we’ve agreed on the changes to the treaty, and restocked the ship 
with provisions, we’ll head back to Skandia.” 

“Speaking of provisions,” Cassandra told him, “we’ve planned a 
hunt for tomorrow. There are plenty of deer in the forest, and quite a 
few boar. And the lake is full of geese and ducks.” 

“That'll make Edvin happy. He’s always keen to replenish our 
stocks of fresh meat whenever he can.” 

“Tt’ll make Ingvar happy too,” Stig put in. “He’s always keen to eat 
it.” 
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Once he was away from the immediate vicinity of the riverbank, Gilan 
urged Blaze into a steady canter. By the time he caught up with the 
rest of the party, they were a few hundred meters from the old hill 
fort. 

“Any developments back at the ford?” Horace asked as Gilan rode 
up and drew rein beside him. 

“Nothing unexpected. Three of them tried to cross and we beat 
them back. That set them to thinking for a while as they realized how 
vulnerable they were once they were in the river. Then they sent one 
man wearing armor to try to get a rope across. He made it to the 
bank, but got no farther.” 

“You shot him?” Horace said. 

Gilan regarded him with an even gaze. “Well, I didn’t walk down 
and hand him a bunch of jonquils.” 

“What do you think they’ll do next?” 

Gilan paused. He’d been considering that while he was riding to 
catch up with the mixed force of cavalry and archers. 

“I think they’ll wait for nightfall,” he said. “It’d be harder to pick 
them off in the dark.” 

Horace glanced at the sun already dipping below the treetops to 
the west. “That gives us another hour at least,” he said. “What time is 
moonrise tonight?” 

“Somewhere between the sixth and seventh hour, I think. That’ll 
delay them even further. The moon would give us plenty of light to 
shoot by.” 

“If you were still there to shoot at them,” Horace said. 

Gilan nodded. “If we were still there to shoot at them,” he agreed. 
Then he gestured toward the ancient structure looming before them. 
“Let’s take a look at this hill fort.” 

As the name suggested, the fort had been built on the site of a 
natural feature—a low but steep-sided hill. A path spiraled around the 
hill, leading up to the summit, where a wooden structure had been 
built—a palisade of logs two meters high. There would be a walkway 


constructed inside it for the defenders. 

The sides of the hill were covered with long grass, making the hill 
difficult to climb—especially for men burdened with armor and 
weapons. Gilan had a mental picture of men slipping and stumbling as 
they tried to battle their way upward. They’d be badly exposed to 
arrows, spears, rocks and other missiles from the fortifications at the 
top. 

Horace gave the order for the archers and troopers to remain at the 
base while he and Gilan climbed the hill to survey the fort. He sent 
two troopers back down the path that led to the river to give early 
warning if the Red Fox Clan had managed to cross in pursuit. Then he 
and Gilan urged their horses up the narrow, winding path. 

Even on the path, the going was steep and difficult. The ground 
underfoot was packed earth, and the track followed the contours of 
the hill, spiraling upward. The path was three meters wide, and at 
irregular intervals there were barriers of rock and wood, designed to 
further delay an attacker’s progress. Eventually, of course, an 
attacking force could outflank the stone and timber barriers across the 
path. But it would take time for them to do so. 

They dismounted at the first of these obstacles and heaved the old, 
rotting panel that served as a gate to one side. 

“Should we man some of these?” Gilan asked. 

Horace shook his head. “We don’t have enough men. Better to hold 
the very top—make the Foxes climb all the way, then shove them 
back down.” 

They rode on, circling round to the far side of the hill, then 
returning once more, always angling upward, and passing two more 
barricades as they did. They circled the hill one more time and came 
to the end of the track. The very top of the hill had been dug out so 
that they were confronted by a sheer earth wall, a meter and a half 
high, that ran all the way round the hilltop. Above that, the timber 
palisade stood another two meters high. A heavy gate was set into it. 

They dismounted. Horace tethered his horse to a nearby bush, and 
they set about scrambling up the packed earth wall on their hands and 
knees. At their first attempt, they simply slid back down. Then Gilan 
drew his saxe and drove it into the hard earth to provide a secure 
handhold. Horace did likewise, and they gained the upper level 
beneath the palisade. 

They studied the gate. The timber was old and warped, but it 
appeared solid. There was no sign of rot. 

“Good hardwood,” Horace said appreciatively. “Lasts for years. 
That'll keep them out.” 

“It appears to be doing the same to us,” Gilan observed mildly. 

Horace looked around, seeking some other form of entrance, 


although he knew there wouldn’t be one. Then he stepped close to the 
wooden wall, standing with his back to it, and held his hands cupped 
together at thigh height. 

“Come on,” he said. “Ill boost you up.” 

Gilan slung his bow around his shoulders and slid his quiver 
around to the back of his belt. Then he took a few paces forward and 
stepped up into Horace’s stirruped hands. 

As Gilan straightened his knee, Horace heaved upward and their 
combined thrust propelled the Ranger to the top of the wall. He 
hauled himself over the rough timbers, pausing with one half of his 
body inside the wall and the other outside while he studied the 
wooden walkway running around the interior of the wall. It looked 
solid enough, so he rolled himself over the parapet and dropped 
lightly to the old planks. 

“All okay?” Horace called from below. 

Gilan rose to peer over the top of the wooden wall, grinning. 
“Fine,” he said. “Pl slip down and raise the locking bar on the gate.” 

“Watch your step,” Horace cautioned him. “The timbers in there 
mightn’t be as solid as the walls.” 

Gilan waved acknowledgment and made his way along the catwalk 
to where he could see a flight of stairs leading down into the interior 
of the fort. He paused at the top to look around. The timber wall 
enclosed a circular area approximately twenty meters in diameter. It 
wasn’t a very large space, he thought, but it would be easier to defend 
with their small body of men. There were three large huts and one 
smaller one in the inner compound. They were constructed from 
timber and seemed the worse for wear. Originally, the roofs had been 
thatched, but the thatching had long since rotted away. The huts 
themselves, built from lighter timber than the fort, had deteriorated 
badly. They leaned and sagged precariously, looking as if one good 
push would send them crashing to the ground. 

He studied the steps for a few seconds, testing them with his 
weight before he committed himself. The stairway moved slightly 
under his weight, and two of the risers groaned and creaked as he 
made his cautious way down to ground level. 

“Have to repair them,” he muttered. But on the whole, he was 
relieved to see that the stairs were sound. Obviously, the defensive, 
utilitarian parts of the fort had been built to last, using solid 
hardwood. The accommodation huts were another matter. 

He hurried to the gate, where a heavy wooden bar was secured in 
two massive iron brackets. The brackets were rusted, but still sound. 
He lifted the bar and set it to one side. Then he laid hold of the handle 
on the door and heaved. It opened a crack. Then the old hinges 
screamed a protest and it stopped moving. 


“Give it a shove!” he called to Horace. He felt the tall warrior’s 
weight pushing against the door and redoubled his own efforts to pull 
it open. Reluctantly, the hinges succumbed to their combined efforts 
and the door groaned halfway open. Then it stopped completely. 

“Needs a bit of oil,” he said. 

Horace stepped inside, his eyes darting around as he took in the 
interior of the fort. “Those huts have had it,” he said, and Gilan 
nodded agreement. 

“Yes. They’re rubbish. But the wall and the walkway look to be 
pretty solid. The steps need a little strengthening but they look all 
right. In fact, it should suit us quite nicely.” 

Horace put his shoulder against the gate and shoved hard. It gave 
another meter, then stopped. “As you say, this needs some oil.” 

Gilan shrugged. “Do we want it to open any farther?” 

Horace shoved the door again and opened it an additional few 
centimeters. “We’ll need to get the horses inside,” he said. 

Gilan pursed his lips. He had forgotten that detail. Then a thought 
struck him. “How do we get them up that final vertical wall?” 

“By dint of much pushing and heaving and scrambling,” Horace 
told him. “If all else fails, we’ll dig out a ramp for them.” 

Dismissing the matter of the gate, he strode into the inner 
compound. He drew his sword and held it casually beside him. 

Gilan raised his eyebrows. “I don’t think there’s anyone here,” he 
said mildly. 

Horace inclined his head. “Never hurts to be sure,” he said. He 
stopped by the smaller of the huts. Its walls sagged and the roof 
timbers had largely collapsed. The door, warped and full of gaps, hung 
haphazardly by one hinge. He set his foot against the doorpost and 
pushed. There was a creaking of old timbers and a groan as the 
fastening pegs gave way, and the entire front wall crashed down in a 
cloud of dust and splinters. 

“That, of course, was the commander’s quarters,” Gilan said. 

Horace sniffed disdainfully. “I’ll make do with a tent,” he said. “In 
fact, we all will.” 

They took another ten minutes to explore the interior of the fort— 
not that there was a great deal to see. It had obviously been unused 
for many years. There was a well in one corner, close to the gate, 
surrounded by a low stone parapet and covered with a circular 
wooden hatch. When Gilan slid the old, rotting wooden cover aside 
and tossed a pebble down, they heard a splash of water far below. 
Horace leaned over the dark hole and sniffed the air. There was no 
smell of corruption or rot. He saw an old wooden beaker hanging on a 
frayed cord beside the parapet and carefully lowered it down, mindful 
that the cord could break at any time. He felt the beaker touch the 


water and moved the cord gently so that the container tipped and 
filled. Then he retrieved it, sniffed the half-full contents and tasted it. 

“Water’s clean,” he said. 

“That’s handy,” Gilan replied. He peered over the edge of the well’s 
parapet. He thought he could see a tiny circle of light reflecting from 
the black surface far below. He stepped back. There were four large 
barrels standing close by. He checked them but they were empty. 

“What are these for?” he asked. 

Horace shrugged. “Maybe for taking supplies of water to different 
points around the wall,” he said. He set the beaker down and looked 
around once more, satisfied with what he saw. 

“We'll set up our tents in here,” he said. “Let’s bring the others up.” 

Gilan smiled. “You can do that,” he said. “I’ll stay here and keep 
watch.” 

Horace eyed him. “In other words, you don’t feel like going down 
that steep path and scrambling back up again.” 

Gilan held out his hands ingenuously. “You’re the commander. It’s 
your prerogative to lead the troops,” he said. 

Horace rolled his eyes. “As you say, I’m the commander. I could 
order you to do it while I take it easy up here.” 

“You know us Rangers,” Gilan replied. “We’re notoriously bad 
when it comes to obeying orders.” 

But Horace was already striding back toward the gate. 
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The hunting party assembled in the Castle Araluen courtyard the 
following morning, just as the sun was rising over the tops of the trees 
at the base of the hill. The three Skandians were already waiting when 
Maddie and Cassandra emerged from the keep tower. 

Maddie and Cassandra were accompanied by Dimon. He was 
armed with a hunting bow—a solid weapon but not as long or as 
powerful as the war bows carried by the castle’s archers or the Ranger 
Corps. The two princesses were armed with their slings, and each had 
a bulging pouch of lead shot at her belt. In case of emergencies, 
Maddie was also carrying a bow slung over her shoulder. With a draw 
weight of only forty pounds, it was not as powerful as the recurve bow 
she used as a Ranger, so it didn’t have the range and hitting power. 
But it would be useful enough for hunting. The sling wasn’t suitable 
for all forms of game, she knew. 

Dimon smiled when he saw the bow. “What do you expect to hit 
with that?” he asked. He had seen the standard of Maddie’s archery. 
Or at least, he thought he had. 

She shrugged. “You never know. I might get lucky.” 

He shook his head. “Not sure there’s that much luck in the world.” 

Stig and Thorn were both armed with heavy spears. Hal had a 
crossbow slung over his back. Cassandra had arranged for it to be 
fetched from the ship by the servants who took food to the rest of the 
Heron’s crew. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” Cassandra said cheerfully, and they 
replied with a chorus of greetings. “I trust you slept well?” 

Stig grimaced cheerfully. “I find it hard to get used to the fact that 
my bed isn’t moving when I come ashore after a long voyage,” he said. 
“Although it feels as if it is.” 

Hal agreed with Stig. “It takes a while to get your land legs back. 
By contrast, when we’re on board the ship, it feels as if it’s not moving 
at all,” he said. “We’ll be rolling around as if we’re drunk for a day or 
so.” 

“Why is that?” Maddie asked. She had no experience of sailing or 


ships and was finding their observations interesting. 

The two Skandians shrugged. “Nobody knows,” Stig said. “It just 
happens that way. I guess we get used to the ship rolling, and when 
that’s not happening anymore, we somehow think it is.” 

The seventh member of the party was Ulwyn, a grizzled old 
forester who had hunted the woods around Castle Araluen for the past 
thirty years. He would act as their guide on the hunt, seeking out and 
following the tracks left by game—deer, rabbits and hares, and 
wildfowl. He carried a bow and had a long-bladed hunting knife in a 
scabbard on his belt. He was accompanied by his hunting dog, Dougal, 
a rather scruffy beast of indeterminate lineage, who lolled his tongue 
at them. Dougal was getting on in years, and he had a stiff rear leg, 
but that didn’t dampen his enthusiasm for hunting, fetching game and 
tracking. Ulwyn had known Cassandra since she was a girl and was 
totally devoted to her. He nodded a greeting as he joined them. 

“Morning, Yer Highness,” he said. 

Cassandra smiled at him as she leaned down to scratch Dougal’s 
floppy ears. “Good morning, Ulwyn. I trust you’ll be able to find us 
some game today?” 

He nodded several more times. “That’ll be so, my lady. We’ll strike 
out down to the lake, where we should find geese and ducks.” He 
nodded at the sling coiled under her belt. “You should be able to bring 
down a few with that sling of yours. Then we’ll angle over toward 
Sentinel Hill. There’s been deer sighted there in the last few days.” 

“Sighted by whom?” Maddie asked. 

He grinned knowingly at her. “Why, by me, my young lady,” he 
said. 

She nodded to herself. She would have expected him to go out the 
previous day and search for the best hunting spots for them. 

Ulwyn looked around, making sure everyone was ready. “Shall we 
go?” 

Out of deference to the Skandians, they had elected not to ride. 
They walked across the drawbridge and headed downhill toward the 
forest, Ulwyn leading the way. The grass was still wet with dew, and 
looking behind them, Maddie could see the dark tracks they were 
leaving as they displaced the moisture from the grass. They passed the 
small grove that masked the entrance to the tunnel under the moat, 
and she surreptitiously studied her companions to see if anyone 
noticed anything unusual about the spot. Nobody did, of course. 
People had been walking past that hidden tunnel for years without 
seeing anything out of the ordinary. Ulwyn led them slightly to the 
right, and she was relieved to see they would pass well clear of the 
glade where Bumper was tethered. She doubted that anyone else 
would sense his presence, but she couldn’t be sure of Ulwyn. Or 


Dougal. 

She started suddenly as she heard the whir of Cassandra’s sling 
beside her, and the hiss of her shot as she let fly. A hare had broken 
cover in the grass ten meters ahead of them. It had barely reached half 
speed when the lead shot smacked into it and bowled it over. 

“Stay awake,” her mother told her. 

Maddie made an appreciative gesture with her hands. “Good shot,” 
she said, and the Skandians chorused their agreement. 

Cassandra smiled a little smugly, it has to be admitted. “Even with 
my faulty technique?” 

Maddie shook her head with a tired grin. She and her mother used 
totally different techniques with their slings, and Maddie had always 
held that Cassandra’s was less efficient, and slower, than her own. Her 
mother was obviously delighted that she had scored before her 
daughter, beating her to the shot. 

Ulwyn gathered the hare into his game bag and they moved on into 
the trees. 

“What’s wrong with Cassandra’s technique?” Hal asked. 

Maddie sniffed. “Just about everything. She makes up for bad 
technique with extraordinary good luck.” 

“Ha!” Her mother snorted and gave her a superior smile. 

Maddie held her tongue. We’ll see what’s what when we reach the 
lake, she thought to herself. 

But to her chagrin, when she and Cassandra let fly at two rising 
ducks, her shot grazed the tail of the one she aimed at, doing no more 
than knocking a feather loose, whereas her mother’s target dropped 
like a stone into the lake as her shot hit dead center. In spite of his 
stiff rear leg, Dougal bounded away, hurling himself into the lake and 
churning the water to retrieve the fallen bird. 

“Ha!” said Cassandra again, as Dougal dropped the duck at her 
feet. 

Maddie reddened but said nothing. Again, Ulwyn gathered the 
prize into his game bag. 

Thorn watched the byplay between the two women with 
amusement. “So,” he said to Maddie, “your mother whirls her sling 
around her head horizontally two or three times and then releases. 
You don’t do that. You let it fall back behind your shoulder, then you 
step forward and whip the sling overhead to release it.” He looked at 
Hal, who was always interested in the mechanics of weaponry. “Sort 
of like the way Lydia uses her atlatl, isn’t it?” 

Hal agreed. “No whirling,” he said. 

Maddie regarded them both, not sure if they were teasing her, and 
felt the heat rising in her cheeks. 

“It’s more efficient my way,” she said, trying to sound objective. 


“All that whirling and whirring wastes time and gives game a chance 
to escape—or an enemy to shoot first.” 

“I can see that,” Hal replied solemnly. 

“Yet,” said Cassandra, “here am I with a duck and a hare in the bag 
and you, with your superior method, have downed . . . how many? 
Oh, that’s right,” she said, “precisely none.” 

“The day isn’t over yet, Mother,” Maddie told her, speaking very 
precisely. 

They moved on from the lake—the other ducks and geese there 
had all taken flight, and it would be some time before they settled to 
the water again. The hunting party headed toward Sentinel Hill, and 
Maddie began to see signs that deer had passed this way recently. She 
didn’t let on that she’d seen the tracks—that would be a little out of 
character for a princess. But it was evident that Ulwyn had noticed 
them, and she saw him nodding contentedly to himself. 

He appeared to have missed something else, though, and she 
thought it might be important that he knew about it. She pointed to 
several long gashes in the bark of a tree, low down and close to the 
ground. 

“What caused this, Ulwyn?” she asked ingenuously. 

“Why, that was well spotted, my lady!” Ulwyn said. He went down 
on one knee and touched the slashes. Maddie could see from where 
she stood that the sap on the disturbed bark was dry. The marks were 
many hours old. 

Ulwyn looked up at her. “I saw these yesterday when I was 
scouting,” he said. “A boar did this, my lady.” 

She made her eyes widen. “A wild boar?” she asked breathlessly. 

The old hunter smiled grimly. “Well, we don’t have any tame ones 
around here, Lady Madelyn. But he’ll be long gone by now,” he said 
reassuringly. 

But Maddie had noticed something that the old hunter seemed to 
have missed. There were several more slashes on an adjacent tree, and 
the sap was still oozing wetly in them. 

“What about those?” she asked. 

Ulwyn looked, then frowned. “Hmm,” he said thoughtfully. “Those 
were made today. And not so long ago.” Then he raised his voice to 
speak to the rest of the group. “Eyes open, everyone. We don’t want to 
come upon this one without seeing him first.” 

Thorn had watched the interplay between the young princess and 
Ulwyn. He wasn’t taken in by her pretended ignorance. You knew 
perfectly well what those marks were, he thought. And you wanted the 
rest of us to be on the alert for the boar. 

Maddie turned suddenly and caught him looking at her. He grinned 
and tapped one finger along the side of his nose. She frowned at him, 


suspecting that he’d seen through her playacting, then shook her head 
and turned away. 

They moved on through the trees. Conscious that the boar might be 
close to them, and knowing that the sling would be virtually useless 
against it, she had coiled up the weapon and tucked it into her belt. 
Instead, she nocked an arrow to the bowstring and held the bow 
loosely, ready to shoot if necessary. Dimon saw the movement and 
smiled to himself once more, shaking his head. 

They were working in a large half circle, planning to return to the 
lake, where the ducks might have resettled. Hal sighted a small deer 
and shot it with his crossbow. It was a good shot. The little animal 
leapt into the air, ran half a dozen paces, then fell dead. Ulwyn 
quickly field dressed it, and Thorn and Stig tied its four legs over a 
stout sapling, carrying it between them. 

Maddie estimated they were halfway back to the lake when Dougal 
began barking frantically, and darted forward toward a dense thicket 
of bushes at the far side of the clearing they were crossing. The 
hunters stopped, startled by his sudden outburst. From the thicket, 
they could hear the movement of a large, heavy body crashing into 
the bushes and branches, and hear an enraged, threatening squeal. 

“It’s the boar!” Ulwyn yelled, then called to his frantic, near- 
hysterical dog, “Dougal! Back away now! Back away!” 

But Dougal paid him no heed. The old dog darted forward toward 
the thicket, shoving his head between the dense-growing bushes and 
barking nonstop. The noises from within the thicket increased, and 
then suddenly Dougal turned tail and retreated as a shaggy, dark 
figure erupted from the bushes and charged after him. 

The little dog tried to dodge, but his stiff back leg betrayed him, 
and he stumbled so that the boar was upon him. It butted its head into 
his ribs, and he squealed in fright and pain as the impact threw him 
several meters. 

The hunters began to move in. Stig and Thorn dropped the carcass 
of the deer and moved forward, spears raised. Hal brought up his 
crossbow, and Dimon nocked an arrow to his bow. Ulwyn was 
panicking, terrified that his dog would be injured. Luckily, the boar 
had not used its tusks so far. 

The boar dashed forward, and Dougal managed to leap awkwardly 
to one side, evading the slashing tusks. As the two animals moved 
round each other, one slashing and squealing, the other dodging 
awkwardly, none of the hunters had a clear shot or cast at the boar. 

Except Maddie. 

For three years, she had been trained to recognize and take 
advantage of a split-second opportunity. Now she had one as Dougal 
backed away and the boar hesitated, drawing back on its haunches 


and preparing for a final charge. She drew, sighted and released in 
one fluid movement. The arrow flashed across the clearing and 
thudded home, penetrating deep behind the boar’s left shoulder and 
tearing into its heart. 

The savage beast squealed once, reared onto its hind legs, then fell 
dead on the grass, its legs sticking out stiffly. 

Instantly, Maddie let out a panicked squeal of her own and let the 
bow drop to the ground in front of her. When the others realized 
where the arrow had come from, they turned to face her. But she was 
standing, shaking, her hands covering her eyes, and calling frantically. 

“What happened? What happened? Did I hit it?” 

Her companions heaved a collective sigh of relief. The tension went 
out of the clearing as they looked again at the dead boar. 

“You hit it all right, my lady!” said Ulwyn. “Killed it stone dead.” 
Stig and Hal echoed his words of praise. Dimon looked on in utter 
disbelief. 

Maddie took her hands from her eyes and looked at Ulwyn, wide- 
eyed. “I did?” she said in tones of total surprise. “But I had my eyes 
shut.” 

“She did at that,” said a voice behind her. “Had them shut tight the 
whole time.” 

It was Thorn. She realized that the old Skandian had been standing 
behind her and had likely witnessed the entire event—had seen her 
cool, disciplined handling of the bow, then her pretense at panic as 
she hurled it to the ground. She met his gaze now as Dimon knelt 
beside the boar and shook his head. 

“Tf that’s the case, that was the luckiest shot I’ve ever seen,” Dimon 
said slowly. 

As Maddie studied the old sea wolf, he let one eye slide shut in a 
surreptitious wink. If you don’t want ’em to know, I’m not saying 
anything, the movement said. 


They circled back to the lake, with Dimon and Hal carrying the boar 
and Stig and Thorn with the deer between them. They’d be hard put 
to carry any more large animals, and Hal looked appreciatively at the 
two carcasses. 

“Edvin will be pleased,” he said. “That’s plenty of fresh meat for 
the trip home.” 

They added to their bag at the lake, with Cassandra bringing down 
three more ducks and Maddie accounting for a goose and a mallard. 
Dougal, thoroughly chastened now, brought the birds ashore for them. 

“And there’s tonight’s dinner taken care of,” Cassandra said with a 


satisfied smile. 

They dined on roast goose that night in the refectory adjoining the 
kitchens. The rest of the Heron’s crew were summoned to join them, 
and it was a festive and cheerful occasion, marred only slightly by the 
fact that Dimon hurriedly excused himself, on the pretext of duty. 
Maddie noted again that he seemed somewhat uncomfortable around 
the Skandians. She puzzled over it for a few minutes, then dismissed 
it. Hal and his crew were excellent company—boisterous and cheerful, 
with a fund of exciting stories to tell. If Dimon chose to be prickly 
around them, that was his problem. 

They were demolishing a fig pudding after the main meal when a 
servant entered and spoke quietly to Cassandra. She listened, then 
pointed out Hal. The servant moved down the table to where the skirl 
was waiting expectantly. 

“Captain Hal, there’s a messenger here for you. He’s a Skandian 
and he says it’s urgent.” 

He nodded toward the door leading to the stairway, where a figure 
could be seen waiting just outside. Hal glanced interrogatively at 
Cassandra, who nodded. Then he beckoned to the waiting man. 

“Come in,” he said. And, as the newcomer moved out of the 
shadows into the light, he recognized him. “Is that you, Sten 
Engelson?” 

“Yes, Hal. It’s me all right.” 

Hal turned to Cassandra and explained. “Sten is the first mate on 
Wolfbiter.” 

“Wolfbiter?” Cassandra said. “Isn’t she the—” 

“The current duty ship, yes,” Hal told her. “Jern Icerunner is her 
skirl. We spoke with Jern two days ago when we reached the mouth 
of the Semath, where she was patrolling.” He turned his attention 
back to Sten. 

“Is there a problem?” he asked, although as he said it, he realized 
that Sten would hardly be here if there wasn’t. 

“Wolfbiter is damaged, Hal,” Sten said. “She went onto Barrier 
Rocks, south of the Semath. A rogue wave picked her up and dumped 
her heavily. Jern managed to get her to the beach, but he thinks her 
back might be broken. He wants you to take a look before he decides 
to abandon her.” 

Stig leaned toward Maddie and said in a low aside, “Hal is an 
expert shipbuilder as well as a skirl. If Wolfbiter can be repaired, he’ll 
be able to tell them.” 

Hal was rubbing his chin. “I’d best go and take a look,” he said. 
Then he turned to Cassandra. “We’ll leave straightaway, my lady,” he 
said. “That way, we’ll just catch the outgoing tide. I don’t like the idea 
of the duty ship being out of action any longer than it has to be.” 


Cassandra nodded. “Neither do I, with this Red Fox Clan disrupting 
things,” she said. “How long do you think you’ll be?” 

Hal paused, screwing up his eyes while he considered the problem. 
“A week, maybe ten days at the most. If we have to abandon her, I’ll 
need to bring her crew back with us—and we'll need to provision the 
ship for the trip home. We can finalize the details for the archers then 
too,” he added as an afterthought. 

“T’ll have the papers ready to sign, Hal. And I’ll have the boar and 
your deer salted and ready to go as well,” Cassandra said. 

Hal nodded his thanks, then turned to his crew. “Right, lads, we’d 
better be moving. The tide won’t wait for us, and it’ll be hard rowing 
if it turns.” 

There was a clatter as benches were pushed back from the table, 
and the Heron’s crew rose to their feet and began making their way 
toward the door. 

Stig paused halfway and turned back, reaching across the table to 
tear a leg from the carcass of the goose. He ripped a large chunk off 
with his teeth and grinned at Maddie. 

“I never waste good food,” he said. 

Hal snorted derisively. “You never waste any food,” he said. “Now 
let’s get moving.” 
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By dint of much pushing, pulling and swearing, they got the horses up 
the last part of the hill and into the fort. The supply wagon was a 
different matter. The vertical wall was too high and too steep, and 
Horace was disinclined to waste time building a ramp for the wagon. 
In the end, he had it unloaded and left it on the path below the gate. 

“If the Foxes try to mount an attack, we can always push it over 
the edge and let it run down on them,” he said. 

While Horace had been bringing the rest of the force up the hill, 
Gilan had discovered the use intended for the barrels. There were four 
drains dug along the front wall of the palisade, two on either side of 
the gate, spaced five meters apart. He experimented by pouring a 
bucket of water down one of them. A minute or so later, he saw a 
stream of water spurt from the edge of the path. 

“If we pour water down them, it’ll wet the grass slope below the 
last section of path,” he told Horace. “That’ll make it even harder for 
the enemy to climb.” 

Horace nodded, grinning at the ingenuity of the original designers. 
He had the barrels moved so that they stood by the four drains, then 
set a party of men to filling them with water. Initially, the old dried- 
out seams leaked profusely. But as the water soaked into the staves 
and expanded them, the leaks slowed to a trickle. 

Night fell and the men lit cooking fires. The supply wagon had 
carried bags of grain for the horses. If they rationed it carefully, it 
would last a week or so. The horses would be hungry, and their fitness 
and strength would suffer. But they were unlikely to be mounting a 
cavalry charge while they were in the fort. 

Horace posted sentries around the walls, with strict instructions to 
wake him if there was any sight or sound of the enemy arriving. He 
considered it unlikely, however. 

“If you’re right,” he told Gilan, as they sat by a small fire nursing 
mugs of hot coffee, “they will have waited for nightfall to cross the 
river. My guess is that they would have camped on the meadow by the 
river for the night. They’d hardly want to go blundering through the 


forest in the dark in case we were waiting in ambush for them.” 

“Maybe that’s what we should have done,” Gilan suggested, but 
Horace shook his head. 

“Night battles are too risky. Too many things can go wrong. We 
might thin their numbers out, but we could lose a lot of our own men. 
And we don’t have a lot to lose.” 

“So we wait here for them.” 

“We wait here for them, and see what they have in mind.” 

“You think they’ll attack?” Gilan asked. 

Horace looked deep into the fire before he answered. “I think so,” 
he said. “They’ll have to test our strength at least once. But they’ll 
take a lot of casualties if they do. My guess is, once they’ve tried, 
they’ll pull back and surround the hill. We don’t have enough men to 
mount a frontal attack on them, so we can hardly break out.” 

“Which means if we don’t get help, we’ll be bottled up here,” Gilan 
said thoughtfully. 

His friend nodded. “And I’m beginning to think that’s what they’ve 
had in mind all along.” 

Gilan frowned. “What makes you think that?” 

“There are a lot more of them than we expected,” Horace replied. 
“And they’re better organized than we were led to believe—and better 
armed. Maybe this whole thing was designed to get us out of Castle 
Araluen, and leave the garrison weakened.” 

Gilan took a deep sip of his coffee and thought about what Horace 
had said. “That makes sense,” he said at length. “But Araluen is a 
tough nut to crack, even with half the garrison missing. Dimon is a 
good man, and of course, Cassandra has been in her share of fights 
over the years. If there’s an attack, they’ll be able to hold out.” 

“I suppose so,” said Horace. But he didn’t sound happy about the 
prospect. “And in the meantime, we’re stuck here, sitting on top of a 
hill and out of the way.” 

Neither man said anything for a few minutes, and then Horace 
added, “And nobody knows were here.” 


The enemy column arrived an hour after first light. Horace and Gilan 
stood on the catwalk inside the palisade, peering down the hill to the 
flat land below as the files of men marched out of the forest and 
formed up on the open grassland. 

“There’s a few less than there used to be,” Gilan remarked. 

Horace grunted. “Still more than a hundred and thirty of them. 
They still outnumber us more than three to one.” 

Three officers rode forward, stopping at the base of the hill, where 
the track began its sinuous path upward. Gilan could make out the 


leader from the day before in the center. The white bandage and sling 
on his right arm stood out in the early morning light. The man urged 
his horse forward and started up the steep spiral path, shading his 
eyes with his unwounded hand and peering up at the fort high above 
him. 

“Think he knows we’re here?” the Ranger asked, not really 
expecting an answer. 

But Horace gestured to the smoke from their cooking fires, thin 
gray columns that rose unwaveringly in the still morning air. “Oh, he 
knows all right,” he said. He glanced across the fort, making sure 
there were lookouts on all four walls, ready to keep an eye on the 
enemy leader as he spiraled upward, with the other two officers 
following his lead. 

The three riders pushed on, leaning forward in their saddles 
against the slope, and disappeared from sight around the first curve in 
the track. Horace called to a sergeant on the west wall. 

“Got them in sight, Sergeant?” 

The sergeant waved acknowledgment. “In sight, sir. Still coming 
up!” 

A few minutes later, his opposite number on the rear north wall 
raised a hand. “Enemy in sight, sir! Still climbing!” 

Then, as the three riders continued up and around the hill, a 
similar warning came from the eastern wall. There were five men 
stationed at each wall, three troopers and two archers. As the enemy 
came into sight, one of the archers on the east wall held up a hand. 

“Try a shot, sir?” he called. 

But Gilan motioned for him to stand down. The enemy leader 
would be within long bowshot now. But he would be aware of the 
danger and would certainly have his shield in position to intercept any 
arrows from above. 

“Save your arrows,” Gilan called back. 

The archer shrugged, a little disappointed. 

Gilan turned to Horace. “Pity Maddie’s not here with her sling. A 
lead shot bouncing off his helmet might give him pause.” 

Horace grunted noncommittally. He didn’t share Gilan’s wish that 
Maddie were here with them. This was a dangerous situation and not 
one he wanted his daughter to be involved in. 

“Coming into sight now, sir!” called the lookout at the eastern end 
of their wall, and within a few seconds, the trio of riders appeared 
around the bend. They were on the second-top tier of the path. One 
more pass around the hill would bring them up to the top level. 

“Get ready to put a warning shot past his ear,” Horace said, and 
Gilan stepped forward, drawing an arrow from his quiver. 

“That’s far enough!” Horace shouted. 


A second later, Gilan drew back and released. The arrow hissed 
down, passing within half a meter of the Fox leader’s face. He jerked 
hurriedly on the reins and brought his horse to a stop. As Gilan had 
predicted, his long, triangular shield was deployed on his right side— 
the side facing the fort—covering most of his body and legs. His head 
was covered by a full-face helmet. He reached awkwardly with his left 
hand, now holding the reins, and pushed up his visor. 

“Pll give you one chance to surrender!” he shouted. His voice was 
surprisingly high-pitched, although that might have been because of 
the tension he was feeling. “One chance only!” 

“And then?” Horace replied. 

The man gestured to his troops, at the base of the hill. “You can’t 
hope to escape!” he said. “We outnumber you four to one. You’re 
stuck here on this hill.” 

“And we’re quite content to stay here,” Horace told him, although, 
after the thoughts he’d expressed earlier, that wasn’t true. “If you have 
so many men, why don’t you come and drive us out of here?” His best 
chance was to goad the enemy into making an attack. The hill was an 
excellent defensive position, and Gilan’s archers could decimate any 
attacking force. 

“Tve got a question for you,” the Fox leader shouted, anger evident 
in his voice. “While you’re twiddling your thumbs up here, what do 
you think is happening at Castle Araluen?” 

Horace’s expression darkened. That was what he had been worried 
about. He was being held here, unable to do anything constructive, 
and Castle Araluen was left vulnerable to attack. But he wasn’t going 
to play into the enemy’s hands by debating that position. 

“I’ve got a question for you,” he called in return. “How are you 
planning to get back down that hill?” 

The rider was stunned into silence for a second or two. 

In a quiet voice, Gilan spoke to the two archers on the south wall. 
“Archers, forward.” 

The two archers stepped forward to the edge of the palisade. Below 
them the rider saw the two heads appear above the wooden wall, their 
bows in plain sight. His horse snorted, sensing his sudden fear, and 
tried to rear. He held it in check, cursing it. Then he called to Horace. 

“You can’t shoot me! I came here for a parley!” 

Horace smiled grimly. “I didn’t invite you,” he said. “And I don’t 
see any flag of truce. I’m perfectly within my rights to order my men 
to shoot.” 

The Fox leader, having got his horse under control, was backing it 
nervously down the path. If he turned, his shield would be on the 
downhill side, exposing him completely to arrows from the wall. He 
would have to switch the shield to his left arm again, and that would 


be a slow, clumsy movement, with his right arm injured and 
bandaged. 

Gilan knew that Horace would never order his men to shoot at a 
virtually helpless man—even an enemy. 

“Might save us some trouble if we did kill him,” he suggested 
mildly. 

But Horace shook his head. “Someone else would take command,” 
he said. “And he might know what he’s doing.” 

“So we let him go?” Gilan asked. He had been trained by Halt, who 
had no false illusions about honor or fair treatment for an enemy. So 
far as Halt was concerned, if you had your enemy at a disadvantage, 
you didn’t let him off the hook. 

Horace turned a hard look on him, knowing what he was thinking 
but refusing to be swayed from what he knew to be right. 

“We let him go,” he said. Then he added: 

“For now.” 
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Life at the castle went back to its uneventful routine after the 
departure of the noisy, irreverent Skandians. Maddie found herself 
wishing that they had stayed longer. They had brought a breath of 
fresh air to the castle. 

However, she had work to do, and the following evening she set 
out to keep watch at the old abbey. 

She waited till the castle had settled down for the evening, then 
crept surreptitiously down to the cellars. As before, she took a full 
lantern with her. She also took her sling and her saxe, and she wore 
her Ranger cloak over her normal daywear of jerkin, leggings and 
boots. 

She let herself into the concealed chamber at the end of the cellar, 
pausing to light her lantern from one of the lamps that were kept 
burning there. She eased the concealed door shut behind her, 
confident now that she would be able to open it on her return the 
following morning. 

Then, holding the lantern high, she set out down the sloping, 
uneven path that led under the moat. Knowing what to expect this 
time, she was unfazed by the dripping water that ran down the tunnel 
walls as she passed beneath the moat. 

As before, she felt the tunnel angling upward as she passed beneath 
the moat and out onto dry ground once more. There were still bundles 
of roots hanging through the ceiling of the tunnel, and she used her 
saxe to clear them away. She’d almost certainly be passing through 
here again on subsequent nights, and she didn’t enjoy the sensation of 
having them suddenly loom out of the darkness and clutch at her face 
and hair. 

This time, with only dim starlight outside, she didn’t see the circle 
of light shining as she approached the end of the tunnel, and it came 
as something of a shock to reach the tangle of bushes at the exit. 
Realizing that her lantern would shine like a beacon in the dark, she 
quickly extinguished it before exiting the tunnel. She pushed the 
bushes back into place across the entrance, concealing it from outside 


view, then set off down the hill to the spot where she’d left Bumper. 

Conscious that there were lookouts posted on all the castle walls, 
she moved carefully, in a half crouch, making use of all available 
cover. She also kept her camouflaged cloak wrapped around herself 
and her cowl up. 

In the dim light—the moon was yet to rise—it was highly unlikely 
that anyone would notice the indistinct figure moving slowly and 
silently through the knee-high grass of the park. Still, she breathed a 
sigh of relief when she reached the tree line and disappeared into the 
concealing shadows there. She stood upright and made her way to the 
hidden glade where Bumper was waiting for her, his ears pricked. He 
had obviously heard her coming, but, as he had been trained to do, 
remained silent until she spoke first. 

“Pleased to see me?” she asked, rubbing his silky nose and handing 
him the carrot he knew she would be carrying. He nickered softly, 
then crunched the carrot contentedly. She glanced around the small 
clearing. Everything here seemed to be in order. His feed bag hung 
from a branch, and when she checked it, she saw it was still half full. 
The water bucket was nearly empty. She’d fill it when they returned. 
He could always make his own way to the small stream nearby, of 
course. But she preferred to leave water handy for him. 

Quickly, she saddled him and swung up into the saddle. Her bow 
was in its bow case, strapped to the saddle. She took it out to check 
that it was undamaged and the string was still firm, with no sign of 
dampness or unraveling. Satisfied that all was well, she slid it back 
into the bow case. Then, touching her heels lightly to Bumper’s sides, 
she set out down the twisting game trail for the abbey. 

She dismounted when they were twenty meters from the clearing 
where the abbey stood, and left Bumper behind as she crept silently 
forward through the trees. 

There was no sign of anyone in the clearing, and she turned her 
head this way and that, listening carefully for any sound, any hint that 
there were people inside the abbey. 

Nothing. 

She walked back to Bumper and held her finger to her lips, then 
pointed to the ground at his feet. The message was clear: Be silent and 
stay here. He tossed his head in acknowledgment, and she turned to 
creep back to the abbey. 

There was open ground for fifteen meters between the edge of the 
forest and the building. She felt an almost overwhelming temptation 
to cross it slowly and furtively, but that wouldn’t serve any purpose. 
Slow movement wouldn’t conceal her from any potential observer. 

Taking care to make no noise, she stepped lightly across the clear 
ground until she was beside the door. She noted that it was now 


closed, yet she remembered leaving it slightly open last time she had 
been here. 

Could have been the wind, she thought, but she doubted it. It was 
more likely that someone had closed the door behind them. And that 
meant that Warwick’s informant had been right. There had been 
people here recently. 

Question was, were any of them still here? 

Only one way to find out, she thought. Leaning forward, she 
pushed against the door with her left hand, her right hand touching 
the hilt of her saxe. 

The door gave easily. Someone had obviously oiled it. And that 
indicated that they planned to use the abbey again in the future. She 
let it swing open, hanging back and waiting to see if there was any 
reaction from inside. 

Again, nothing. 

Drawing her saxe, she stepped quickly through the door opening 
and moved to one side, out of the doorway. There was no sound from 
the abbey. No challenging voice. No urgent scuffling of feet as 
someone moved to take cover. She waited until her eyes were 
accustomed to the gloom and peered around, searching the interior in 
sections. 

There was no sign of anyone. 

Aware that she had been holding her breath, she let it out in a long 
sigh and re-sheathed her saxe. 

The old farmer who had reported seeing people here had said he 
had seen them around midnight, and Warwick’s previous observations 
agreed with that timing. That meant she had at least an hour to wait 
to see if anyone turned up. She moved down the body of the church 
and climbed the rickety stairs to the choir gallery. From there, she’d 
have a good view of the entire building and still be able to remain 
concealed. 

She settled down on the floor beside the front bench in the gallery, 
behind the solid timber balustrade, made herself as comfortable as 
possible, and settled in to wait. The moon had risen now and was 
shining at an oblique angle through the window set beside the gallery. 


She woke with a start, realizing that she must have dozed off. She 
looked at the window. There was no sign of the moon, yet she knew it 
had risen. She had been awake when that had happened, watching the 
pale silver light flood through the window across the interior of the 
old church. Cautiously, she raised her head, making sure the abbey 
was still deserted. 

“Fine Ranger you are,” she said, thinking of the scathing rebuke 


she would have received from Will for falling asleep on watch. On the 
wall opposite the gallery window was a high slit in the stonework—no 
more than an arrow slit, really. She looked at that now and could see 
the moon’s light sending a narrow, high-angled shaft across the 
building. The moon had risen, passed across the church and was now 
descending on the far side. She estimated that she had been asleep for 
at least two hours. 

At least she could be confident that there had been no sign of the 
Red Fox Clan while she had been asleep. 

“Tm not so dopey that I could sleep through the noise made by a 
whole bunch of people gathering there below me,” she said. But it was 
scant comfort. The unavoidable fact was, she had fallen asleep while 
she was supposed to be on watch. 

She rose now, stretching her cramped limbs. She had slept with her 
head at an angle, without any proper support, and her neck ached. 
She rolled her head and shoulders, trying to ease the stiffness, but 
without much success. 

She climbed down the ladder stairs to the floor of the abbey and 
headed for the door. She made one last inspection to make sure that 
the building had remained unoccupied and there was no sign that 
anyone else had been in here in the past few hours. Nothing seemed to 
have changed, and the rough sketch of the fox mask was still in place. 
She checked around the doorway, but there was no sign of the dust 
and dirt there having been disturbed, no sign of footprints anywhere. 

“Just as well for you,” she muttered. Even though she was sure 
there was nobody else around, she checked carefully before she left 
the abbey, then moved quickly across the open ground to the shelter 
of the trees, where Bumper waited patiently for her. 

Fell asleep, did you? he asked, and she wondered how he knew. 

“Just resting my eyes,” she said. “Just for a few minutes.” 

Ha! She knew she could never fool her horse, so she said nothing, 
resigned to letting him have the moral victory—yet again. She swung 
up into the saddle and turned his head for home. There was no point 
in waiting here any longer. All reported sightings of activity at the 
abbey had taken place before midnight, and she judged it was well 
after that now. 

“We'll just have to come back again tomorrow. And the night after 
that if necessary,” she told Bumper. 

So long as you get a good night’s sleep, he replied. 

She chose to ignore him. 
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For the next two nights, Maddie kept watch in the abbey, but with no 
result. There was no sign of the Red Fox Clan, no sign of any 
movement in the forest around the old abbey. No sign of anything. 

She wondered briefly if she should tell Cassandra of her suspicions, 
but decided against it. Not yet, anyway. 

She wasn’t completely sure why she didn’t want to tell Cassandra. 
Possibly, she realized, her mother would quiz her about how she was 
leaving the castle at night without being seen or challenged by the 
sentries. And that would lead to her revealing the existence of the 
tunnel under the moat, which her mother would want to examine and, 
being a mother, would probably put off-limits. Besides, once 
Cassandra knew about the tunnel and explored it, it was inevitable 
that others would learn of its existence, and Maddie wasn’t ready for 
that to happen yet. 

Additionally, she had in mind an incident that had taken place 
eighteen months previously. She had been convinced that she had 
stumbled upon a robber’s lair in the forest close to Redmont. But when 
she had sounded the alarm and led a patrol of the castle guard to the 
spot, the robbers had turned out to be innocent tinkers. She didn’t 
want to risk the same embarrassment this time. She was determined to 
make sure of her facts before she involved other people. 

It would be better to have something definite to report. 

On the fourth night, Maddie waited in her room until the castle 
had settled for the night. It took a little longer than usual. For a start, 
Cassandra had wanted to talk when they were having their usual 
after-dinner coffee together. Then, for some reason, there was a lot of 
movement in the castle, with a lot of people on the stairs and in the 
public rooms. Once things had calmed down, she crept quietly into the 
cellar and made her way through the tunnel again. 


You're late. Bumper’s tone was mildly accusatory as she made her way 
into the little clearing where he waited for her. 


“T dozed off,” she explained. “It’s fine for you—you can sleep all 
day if you want to.” 

Sleep is overrated, Bumper told her. It occurred to her that he found 
quite a few things overrated. 

“Only for those who can sleep all day,” she replied. She saddled 
him quickly and mounted, moving off through the trees at a brisk trot 
to make up lost time. They were familiar with the track now and 
could move more freely. They reached the abbey and she dismounted, 
leaving Bumper in the trees. There was no need to instruct him to wait 
now. He knew the routine. 

Take care. He sensed that she was becoming accustomed to having 
nothing happen at the abbey. That could lead to inattention. 

“I will,” she replied, and ghosted through the trees to the edge of 
the clearing where the old stone church stood. As before, she stopped 
and listened before gliding silently across to the entrance. The 
previous night, she had placed a leaf in the doorjamb as she closed it. 
It was still in place, telling her that nobody had entered the abbey in 
her absence. She opened the door and slipped inside. 

She didn’t need to pause to let her eyes accustom themselves to the 
dimness now. The interior of the building was familiar to her, and she 
made her way quickly to the stairs up to the gallery. 

As she had done on the previous three nights, she sank to the floor 
in front of the first pew, concealed from the body of the church by the 
solid oak balustrade at the front of the gallery. Previously, she had 
pierced a hole in the paneling with the point of her saxe. This gave 
her a way of viewing what was going on in the church without 
revealing herself. 

She settled herself, finding an uncomfortable position where the 
arm of the pew dug into her back. She had discovered that this kept 
her awake as she sat, unmoving, for several hours each night. She 
checked the moon position. It was considerably higher tonight than it 
had been originally, shining down through the gallery window at a 
steep angle. It wouldn’t be long before it passed over the building and 
shone down through the— 

Below her, she heard the door ease open. Someone was here. 
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Instinctively, even though she knew she was concealed from anyone in 
the body of the church, Maddie shrank down even lower behind the 
wooden balustrade. She could make out a number of voices, talking in 
low, conversational tones. And she could hear the shuffle of multiple 
feet on the floor of the abbey below. 

Cautiously, she placed her eye to the small hole she had drilled in 
the wooden board that formed the front of the balustrade. She had to 
move her head to find the optimum viewing position, but once she did 
that, she could see that the church was beginning to fill with people. 

They shuffled in—fifteen to twenty of them, she estimated—and 
took their places in the front four rows of pews, before the old 
wooden pulpit where the abbot would have read their sacred lessons 
to them when the abbey was a functioning church. The last three rows 
of pews were left empty, and she breathed a sigh of relief. She had 
experienced a sudden jolt of panic as she wondered if this mysterious 
congregation might decide to occupy the gallery as well as the main 
church itself. That, she thought, would have been awkward in the 
extreme. 

The mumble of conversation continued, although she couldn’t 
distinguish any individual remarks. Chances were, it was mere 
inconsequential chatter. Occasionally, she heard suppressed laughter, 
which seemed to bear out the theory that the speakers were merely 
catching up on events with each other. 

Her eye, glued to the spyhole, was beginning to water as she 
strained to see beyond its limitations and get a better sight of the 
people below her. She leaned back, rubbing it with the back of her 
hand, and blinking several times to clear it. Then she leaned into the 
spyhole once more, choosing a different angle so she could see more. 

She started as a sudden flare flashed below her. Switching her 
angle, she looked to where one of the people had struck a flint on 
steel, sending sparks into a small pile of tinder. As she watched, he 
blew, and a tiny tongue of yellow flame blossomed. It grew larger as 
more of the fuel was lit. Eventually, the small flame was held to the 


oil-soaked body of a torch. There were a few seconds where nothing 
seemed to happen, and then the flames took hold on the torch, feeding 
on the oil. A yellow light filled the abbey, and there was a murmur of 
satisfaction from those around the torchbearer. 

Several other men, all holding torches, crowded close and lit them 
from the first flaming brand. The light inside the abbey grew stronger, 
and shadows leapt grotesquely across the walls. Now she could get a 
clearer view of the people who had entered. 

They were all male—or at least, all the ones she could see were. 
They were dressed in everyday clothing—breeches, jerkins and cloaks. 
And they were all armed, with a variety of swords, long knives, axes 
and spears. 

On their heads, they wore strange caps, and it took her a few 
minutes to realize that they were made from fox fur—more correctly, 
from the masks of foxes. 

The eyeholes were dark and empty, but the ears and snouts were 
still in place, sitting on top of the wearers’ heads. From above, they 
appeared like a small troop of foxes bobbing around below her. The 
overall effect was a little grotesque, and she shivered. 

She was now in no doubt that she had infiltrated a meeting of the 
mysterious Red Fox Clan. 

The door, which the last person to enter had closed to seal out the 
cold wind, was suddenly pushed open and the subdued chatter of 
voices died away, leaving an expectant silence. She heard the firm 
strike of heels on the hard flagstones as someone entered. She shifted 
her head this way and that, trying to get a clear view of the doorway 
and the new arrival. But her limited field of vision through the 
spyhole didn’t allow it. 

Finally, deciding to take the risk, and reasoning that the upper 
level of the abbey was in relative darkness compared with the 
torchlight below, she raised her head above the level of the balustrade 
for a brief glance. 

A tall figure, clad in a full-length, fur-lined red cloak, was striding 
to the lectern in front of the assembled group. His face was concealed 
in the shadow cast by his cowl so she couldn’t make out his features. 
But there was something vaguely familiar about him—about the way 
he moved and stood. Will had taught her to pay attention to body 
language and the way a person held himself. 

It’s the hardest thing to disguise, he had told her. You can change your 
features and your clothing. But the way you move will all too often give 
you away. To this end, he had instructed her in small subterfuges, like 
putting a pebble in one shoe, or building up the heel of one boot to 
alter her gait when she moved. Or of intentionally holding her 
shoulders and head at an angle different from the norm. 


You have to be particularly aware of this, he had told her. You have 
that slight stiffness in your hip that defines the way you move or stand. 

So she watched the newcomer carefully. There was definitely 
something familiar about him, she thought. He moved with an easy, 
athletic grace. He was obviously a warrior—she could see the long 
sword in a scabbard at his left side. The hilt was visible, projecting 
forward from beneath the cloak. And the tail of the cloak was held up 
at one point, where it draped over the end of the scabbard. 

She lowered herself slowly back behind the balustrade—any 
sudden movement might draw his attention. He was almost directly in 
front of her now, and she could see him easily through the spyhole. 
He stood behind the lectern. Slight movements of the cowl showed 
that he was scanning the assembled audience from side to side. After a 
minute or so, he made a discreet hand gesture toward someone in the 
church, obviously signaling them to open proceedings. 

A deep voice intoned from the space underneath Maddie. “All 
stand and hail, Vulpus Rutilus.” 

Vulpus Rutilus. She recognized the form of the words as being in the 
ancient Toscan language. Before she had been recruited into the 
Rangers, she had studied it at Castle Araluen, hating every minute of 
it. 

Now, however, she recognized those two words from her long- 
distant lessons. 

Vulpus Rutilus. Red Fox. The leader of the cult was obviously 
assigned this title. There was a general shuffling of feet as the men 
below her stood. The leader remained unmoving at the lectern while 
they rearranged themselves. Then, in a loud chorus, they spoke. 

“Hail, Vulpus Rutilus! Hail, leader of the Red Fox Clan!” 

There was a rustle of movement, and through the spyhole, she saw 
the group all raise their right arms, held straight, above shoulder 
level, in the traditional ancient military salute of the Toscans. Their 
leader raised his own right hand in reply. 

“Hail, members of the Clan. Hail Red Foxes.” 

His voice was muffled by the cowl, but her heart froze as she 
recognized it. Then, after a few seconds, he swept back the heavy cowl 
so she could see his face in the torchlight, and she knew for sure who 
he was. 

Vulpus Rutilus, leader of the Red Fox Clan, was none other than 
Dimon, her mother’s trusted commander of the guard. 

Stunned by the realization, she dropped back from the spyhole into 
the narrow space between the gallery's front pew and the balustrade, 
leaning against the rough stone wall of the abbey for support. 
Vaguely, she heard the sound of shuffling bodies as the Foxes took 
their seats once more, waiting for their leader to address them. How 


could Dimon, of all people, be a traitor? He was a trusted officer in 
the castle guard. He was even said to be a distant relative. Maddie had 
a deeply ingrained sense of loyalty and honor, and it simply made no 
sense to her for such a person to be a turncoat—to abrogate his 
position and his responsibilities so badly. 

Then, as he spoke further, she began to understand. 

“For some weeks now, you’ve been gathering here with your men, 
traveling from all corners of the kingdom,” Dimon said. “Now the time 
for action has come. Tomorrow, we will launch our attack on Castle 
Araluen.” There was a murmur of surprise from the assembly. They 
obviously hadn’t been expecting this. She put her eye back to the tiny 
hole drilled through the balustrade and saw him holding up his hands 
for silence. Gradually, the voices died away. 

“I know. I know. This is sooner than we had planned. But 
conditions for the attack are favorable, and I believe we are ready.” 
He looked around the faces before him, making sure that everyone 
was paying attention, then continued. 

“The plan to lure Sir Horace and the Ranger Commandant away 
from the castle has been more successful than we had expected,” he 
said. 

Maddie felt her heart skip a beat. The plan to lure them away? So 
it had been a ruse to remove Cassandra’s two most experienced and 
renowned warriors, and half the garrison, and prevent them from 
playing a hand in the defense of the castle against the Red Fox Clan. 

“They are currently trapped in an old hill fort on the northern 
banks of the Wezel River. Our Sonderland allies have them 
surrounded. They are effectively out of action.” 

“Lord Vulpus, how long can the Sonderland mercenaries hold 
them?” a voice asked. 

The tone was respectful, and Dimon nodded at the speaker, 
acknowledging it as a fair question. “Indefinitely. But knowing Sir 
Horace and the Ranger, I expect they will try to break out. If they do, 
they will almost certainly be overwhelmed and killed by our superior 
numbers. But it would be a bad idea to underestimate those two. On 
the slim chance that they might survive, I want to have occupied 
Castle Araluen. We all know what an impregnable stronghold that is. 
They can destroy themselves against the walls of Araluen while we sit 
safely inside.” 

He paused, his gaze traveling round the room. “Of course,” he 
continued, “we won’t have to assault the castle. You will all be 
disguised as members of the garrison. I have uniforms outside for you 
and your men. You will form up under my command and we will 
simply march into the castle. Nobody will try to stop us. Once we’re 
inside, we’ll have the remaining garrison outnumbered. We’ll kill 


them, and the Princess Regent, and take control. Then we’ll spread the 
rumor that the princess was murdered by assassins from the Red Fox 
Clan, in spite of our efforts to save her. Once we're inside the castle, 
Pll remain masked so that the staff and servants don’t recognize me. 

“With Duncan and his immediate family out of the way, I will be 
the next in line to the throne. I am related to the royal family, as you 
all know. It’s a distant relationship, but a perfectly legal one—and one 
I can prove. Best of all, from our point of view, I’m a male heir. The 
people will accept me. After all, I will be seen as the heroic victor over 
the Red Foxes. Then, once I am in power, I will rescind the law passed 
by my ancestor and restore the law of male succession to the throne of 
Araluen. Male succession only,” he added with grim emphasis, and 
there was another murmur of agreement. 

“What if the Ranger Corps rises against you?” It was the same voice 
that had spoken before, and Maddie had the sudden realization that 
this conversation had been orchestrated to raise and then demolish 
any possible objections to Dimon’s plan. 

“Why should they? They won’t know of my association with the 
Clan, and I will be the legitimate heir to the throne. There’ll be 
nobody to tell them otherwise. We’ll simply claim that a loyal group 
remained trapped with me in a section of the castle, and we 
eventually broke out and defeated the Red Fox members— 
unfortunately too late to save Cassandra.” 

“There’s always the young princess.” This was a new voice, and 
several others called out, agreeing. 

“Madelyn? She’s a flighty young girl. And she’s in the palace with 
her mother. I expect she’ll suffer the same fate.” 

Maddie smiled grimly. Without her willing it, her hand touched the 
sling coiled under her belt. For a moment, goaded by his derisive 
reference to her, she was tempted to rise from her hiding place and 
place a lead ball between his treacherous eyes. Then sanity prevailed. 
Throwing away her own life wouldn’t help matters. 

“What about the King?” another voice called. 

Dimon made a contemptuous gesture. “He’s weak and sick. Pd say 
he doesn’t have much longer for this earth.” 

Maddie felt a prick of tears at the description of her grandfather. 
And at Dimon’s scornful dismissal of him. The leader of the Red Foxes 
was going to pay for this, she told herself. 

“We heard there were Skandians in the castle. Will they take a 
hand in all this?” This was yet another voice. 

Dimon replied with a nod. “They’ve gone,” he said. “That’s why I 
want to act now. They’ll be gone for at least four or five days, maybe a 
week. They might have helped Cassandra—but if we act now, we'll be 
in control of the castle by the time they return. And, like Horace and 


Gilan, they’ll have no idea that we were behind the princess’s death.” 

Maddie found herself nodding slowly. This explained Dimon’s 
antipathy toward the crew of the Heron. He had seen them as a 
possible obstacle to his revolt. A dozen tough, battle-hardened 
Skandians under the command of a resourceful leader might well 
throw his carefully planned coup off balance. 

“Are there any more questions?” Dimon was asking. He looked 
around the room, searching the faces before him. There was no reply. 
“In that case, we’ll adjourn this meeting. We’ll assemble tomorrow at 
noon in the forest below Castle Araluen. Collect your uniforms 
outside. We’ll simply march up the hill, across the drawbridge and 
into the castle. Kill anyone who shows any resistance.” 

There was a stir of movement from below, and Maddie rose 
carefully, intent on getting one more look at the conspirators before 
the meeting broke up. It might be handy to be able to recognize some 
faces the next day, she thought. Dimon, of course, she would know. 
But she might need to be able to identify the other ringleaders. 

As she cautiously drew herself up to peer over the balustrade, she 
supported herself with one hand on top of the wooden rail. 

But the old timber was rotten and worm ridden, and as she put her 
weight on it, a piece broke away beneath her hand with a splintering 
crack. Two dozen pairs of eyes turned toward the sound, and she 
dropped back out of sight. In the sudden panic of the moment, she 
forgot her training, forgot the need to move slowly. And the sudden 
movement betrayed her presence. 

Below her, she heard Dimon shouting. 

“The gallery! There’s someone up there! Get him!” 
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They had been in the old hill fort for three days before the Red Fox 
Clan launched their attack. 

An hour after dawn, Gilan was patrolling the walls, as was his 
custom each morning, when he heard the sound of whistles and bugles 
coming from the enemy camp. The Fox troops had set up tent lines at 
the bottom of the hill. Now their men were pouring out of them and 
forming up on the open space between their camp and the beginning 
of the winding track that led up to the hill fort. 

“So they’re moving at last,” said a voice from close behind him. 

He turned quickly to see that Horace was there. “Looks like it,” he 
replied. He glanced around the walkway and saw a group of archers a 
few meters away, watching the preparations below with interest. His 
senior archer was among them. 

“Nestor!” he called, and as the man looked up, he said, “Over here, 
please.” 

The grizzled archer walked smartly to him, knuckling his forehead 
as he drew close. 

“Looks like they’ve made up their minds, Ranger,” he said. The 
small garrison of the hill fort had been wondering when the Foxes 
might gather sufficient courage to attack. 

“Indeed it does. Deploy your men, Nestor. My guess is the enemy 
will use the spiral track until they’re close to the top, then try to come 
up the grass slope for the last of the climb.” 

Nestor nodded. He’d come to the same conclusion. 

Gilan continued. “Problem is, we won’t know which part of the hill 
they’ll choose for the final assault until they’re committed.” 

“Makes sense for them to attack here at the main gate,” Nestor 
said, jerking his thumb toward the gateway before them. “It’s a 
shorter climb up the grass slope here, and there’s no way through the 
wall on any of the other sides.” 

“You’re probably right. But let’s put five archers on each wall, just 
to keep an eye on them. If they try to come up the grass slope, they’ll 
be sitting ducks. Rapid shooting from five men should slow them 


down until reinforcements arrive. And if they make their way round to 
this side, the men from the other walls will have time to reinforce us 
here.” 

“PII get on it right away,” Nestor said. He touched his forehead 
again and turned away, calling orders to his men and shouting down 
into the courtyard below to summon the remainder of his small force. 

“That’s good thinking,” Horace said. He had been listening while 
Gilan issued his orders. “I’ll put two troopers with your men on each 
wall as well.” 

He turned and walked away, calling for the lieutenant in command 
of the cavalry troop. As word of the impending attack spread among 
the garrison, the yard below became full of men hurrying to their 
stations on the wall, or buckling on armor and weapons. There was 
almost a sense of relief among the garrison now that the fight was 
finally about to start. The uncertainty of waiting for the enemy to 
attack had been grating on their nerves for the past two days. 

Gilan smiled grimly as he remembered an old saying: Waiting for 
the fight is worse than the fighting itself. 

He checked his own equipment, making sure his quiver was full of 
arrows and his saxe and throwing knife were loose in their scabbards. 
Then he set the end of his bow on the planks and, using his foot as a 
brace, bent the stave while he ran the string up to slip into the notch 
at the top of the bow. He flexed the bow once or twice, making sure 
the string was securely set and that the string itself was in good 
condition, with no sign of fraying or unraveling. 

It was an automatic reaction and quite unnecessary. Rangers were 
trained to keep their equipment and their weapons in perfect 
condition at all times. Still, he remembered Halt telling him many 
years ago, It’s the time you don’t check when something will go wrong. 

Satisfied that he was ready, he moved up to the wall once more. He 
heard the sound of running feet and felt the vibration through the 
planks of the catwalk beneath him. Glancing round, he saw the small 
groups of archers and troopers running to take up their positions on 
the other three walls, spacing themselves out to cover the widest area 
possible. 

On the south wall, where he stood, was the largest concentration of 
defenders. Five archers and himself—that should provide a suitably 
lethal storm of arrows—and the remaining cavalry troopers formed a 
strong defensive line along the wall. As he watched, he saw Horace 
detailing six of the latter to empty the ready water barrels down the 
drains by the gate. The men ran to do his bidding, and several minutes 
later, Gilan saw jets of water spurting out of the hidden pipes under 
the track and showering down to wet the grass on the steep slope. 

“That should slow them up,” Horace said, grinning, as he returned 


to Gilan’s side. 

There was a trumpet blast from below them, and the two ranks of 
enemy troops turned right and began to march toward the beginning 
of the spiral trail. Gilan noticed that they were all carrying body- 
length shields, made from timber, and a group halfway along the 
column were burdened with long ladders, made from roughly trimmed 
saplings, with the rungs lashed in place with leather thongs and 
creepers. Obviously, the delay in their attack had been caused by their 
constructing the ladders and the new shields. They had learned their 
lesson about the deadly accuracy of the Araluen archers. 

He counted five ladders and estimated their reach. They looked 
long enough to scale the wall of the hill fort. He checked along the 
length of the catwalk, where Horace had organized work parties over 
the past two days to pile up stocks of large rocks every couple of 
meters, ready for use. 

Glancing round, he studied the men on the other three walls. Their 
numbers were depressingly thin, he thought. If the attackers were well 
led and persistent, they had a good chance of getting inside the fort. It 
would depend on where the attack was focused. The defenders simply 
didn’t have enough men to cover all four walls. 

“How many do you think?” he asked Horace, who had been 
watching the column through slitted eyes. 

“Maybe eighty,” he replied. “They’re not committing their full 
force.” 

“They’re not being led by their commander, either,” Gilan replied. 
He had seen no sign of the officer with his arm in a sling who had 
been so vocal several days previously. The man leading the column 
was younger—more of a warrior than a talker, he thought. He was 
mounted, and he urged his horse up the steep, uneven track, casting 
constant glances at the defenders above him, waiting for the onslaught 
that he knew would come eventually. 

The head of the column had passed around the hill, out of sight. 
The rest of the attackers straggled after it. There were gaps in their 
formation, and they were making heavy work of the uneven ground of 
the trail—particularly the ladder carriers in the middle of the column. 

The spiral trail wound clockwise round the hill, and as the tail of 
the column passed out of sight, the leader of the men on the west wall 
called a warning. 

“They’re in sight now! Still staying on the trail!” 

A few minutes later, the north wall repeated the cry. Gilan nodded 
quietly. They were still several levels below the top of the trail, faced 
by steep and slippery grass slopes. They wouldn’t attempt to leave the 
trail yet. 

“In sight! Still coming!” That was the east wall. 


A few minutes later, the column appeared, rounding the hill, on 
the next tier of the spiraling trail they were following. He sensed 
someone moving to stand beside him and glanced round to see it was 
Nestor. 

“Try a few shots, Ranger?” he suggested. 

Gilan considered the idea, then shook his head. “Save your 
arrows,” he said. “When they’re on the next tier, we’ll hit them with a 
volley, then rapid shooting.” 

Nestor nodded. He could see the sense in waiting until the enemy 
were well within range before hitting them with a concentrated rain 
of arrows. By that stage, they’d be mentally preparing themselves for 
the final uphill assault. The sight of half a dozen of their comrades 
tumbling backward, transfixed by arrows, would be a demoralizing 
one—all the more so because they would have been expecting it for 
some minutes. 

The column went round the hill again, and the warning cries from 
the other three walls rang across the empty courtyard. Then the 
marching men appeared once more, now on the penultimate level 
below the gate. 

“Ready, archers!” called Gilan, and the five archers assigned to the 
south side stepped forward to the palisade, nocking arrows to their 
bowstrings. Gilan did likewise. 

“Troopers, stand to!” Horace called, and the cavalrymen stepped 
forward as well, each holding his long lance upright. Designed for use 
from horseback, they would be well suited to repelling men climbing 
up the assault ladders, catching them on the iron points before they 
could use their own close-range weapons—axes, swords and clubs. 

The attacking force hesitated. Suddenly, the wall high above them 
seemed to be filled with armed men. The early sunlight glinted on the 
steel heads of lances and the helmets worn by the troopers. 

“Archers!” Gilan called. “One volley, then four shafts rapid! 
Ready!” 

Six bows groaned slightly as the shooters drew back their shafts, 
each picking a target in the mass of men below. The attackers saw the 
movement and brought up their shields to cover themselves. 

“Aim for the gaps!” Gilan called. “Shoot!” 

The bows thrummed with the ugly sound of release, and a few 
seconds later, six arrows slammed into the men crouched downhill. 
Two of the shafts found their way through gaps in the improvised 
shield wall and two of the Foxes staggered backward, toppling over 
the edge of the track and tumbling down the grass slope below. The 
other shafts struck against the shields, but the impact staggered the 
men holding them. Normally, in a properly formed shield wall, they 
would be supported by two or three ranks of men behind them, all 


adding their weight and thrust to the task of keeping the front line 
stable. But here, they were on their own and on uneven, sloping 
ground. Inevitably, several of them staggered and opened the shield 
wall to the next four rounds of shafts, loosed in rapid succession from 
the wall above them. More men cried out in pain and staggered back, 
clutching at the cruel barbed shafts that transfixed them. 

“Re-form the wall!” 

It was the mounted officer Gilan had noted. He urged his horse 
back through the struggling mass of men. Gilan took a shot at him, 
but the man was an experienced fighter and he had his shield held 
high to deflect any arrows coming his way. 

“Face uphill!” the mounted man ordered, and the attackers turned 
to obey his command. “Forward!” he yelled, his voice cracking with 
the strain, and his men began to struggle up the grassy slope. 

They slipped and stumbled on the wet, treacherous grass, and more 
of them were cut down by the archers above as they floundered and 
struggled, trying to get a foothold. Then the officer, seeing their 
plight, showed an admirable talent for improvisation. 

“Ladders here!” he shouted, waving a heavy-bladed ax toward the 
grass slope. The men carrying the ladders struggled along the track 
and, under his direction, lay the ladders down on the slope. Instantly 
the attackers, now with firm footholds, began to swarm up the ladders 
at four points, gathering on the narrow level section below the gate. 
Sheer weight of numbers told. As more and more men clambered over 
the wall, the archers lost their cool precision and began to shoot 
wildly, as fast as they could nock, draw and release. But too many 
arrows were striking shields, held high for protection. 

In vain, Gilan sought a clear shot at the man directing the attack. 
But he had dismounted and was protected by his own kite-shaped 
shield as well as the milling mass of soldiers around him. 

Once the attackers had gained the top level, they dragged the 
ladders up after them. Gilan peered over the palisade, but beneath 
him all he could see was a roof of shields protecting the men below. 

Then a ladder slammed against the wall a few meters away, and 
one of the Foxes began to mount it, its limbs trembling under the 
impact of his feet. He was halfway up when a trooper leaned over and 
speared him with his lance, sending him toppling down onto the roof 
of shields below. Another attacker began climbing the ladder, with a 
third in place at the foot, ready to follow. Gilan leaned out and shot 
the man on the ladder. But the next man was already on his way up. 

Now Gilan could see four ladders against the wall. He had no time 
to look for the fifth, as the attackers, ignoring the rain of rocks and 
missiles, swarmed up them, swinging weapons wildly at the defenders 
as they reached the top of the wall. Desperately, the troopers and 


archers stabbed and shoved at them, driving them back. But the 
attackers were beginning to get the upper hand. 

“We need more men!” Horace yelled at him, then gestured to the 
other three walls. “Get the other archers over here!” 

Gilan nodded and ran to the inner edge of the catwalk, yelling to 
his men to join the defenders on the south wall. They came at a run, 
the increase in numbers easing the burden of the men pushing and 
struggling at the top of the ladders. Gilan peered over the wall again 
and saw a now-familiar figure mounting the ladder. It was the enemy 
leader. His shield was held high to protect him. In his other hand he 
clutched a heavy ax. He was agile and well balanced, barely needing 
to keep a hand on the sides of the ladder as he ran lightly up the 
treads. Gilan dropped his bow and reached for his sword. But he felt 
himself shoved aside as Horace took his place. 

“Let him come,” said the warrior. “I want them to see him fall.” 
He had his round buckler on his left arm, the oakleaf motif on it 
already dented and scarred by multiple impacts from enemy weapons. 
He waited for the Fox leader to reach the top of the wall, his sword, 

made by Nihon-Jan swordsmiths many years before, back over his 
right shoulder. 

The Fox leader suddenly lunged up over the top of the palisade, 
sending two of the defenders flying with a wide, looping swing of his 
ax. Behind him, more attackers were poised to swarm over the top of 
the wall once he had cleared a space for them. 

As Gilan watched, a movement from the western wall caught his 
eye, and now he saw what had become of the fifth ladder. It was 
protruding over the top of the western wall’s battlements, and already 
attackers were clambering over it, driving back the two troopers who 
had remained behind when Gilan had summoned more men to the 
south wall. 

There were already three of the Foxes on the walkway and more 
mounting the ladder behind them when Gilan stepped to one side to 
clear his line of sight and nocked an arrow to his bow. With almost 
nonchalant ease, he drew, sighted and shot, then sent another arrow 
after that one, and then a third. 

In a matter of seconds, the three attackers sprawled lifeless on the 
catwalk. The fourth to mount the ladder appeared over the wall and 
another arrow slammed into him, sending him toppling back. The fifth 
peered cautiously over the top of the wall, saw his comrades lying 
dead and promptly dropped out of sight. The two defenders darted 
forward and shoved the ladder away and to the side, sending it 
clattering back to the ground below. Gilan let out a long breath. It had 
been a close call. 

In the meantime, Horace had stepped forward to meet the leader of 


the attackers. The man swung the huge ax in a horizontal cut that 
could have beheaded the tall warrior facing him. 

If it had hit him. 

Instead, Horace brought his buckler up, holding it on a slant so 
that it deflected the ax, rather than directly blocking it. The result was 
that the axman, not meeting solid resistance, slipped off balance to 
one side. Now Horace stepped forward again and brought his sword 
up and over in a vertical cut. The axman managed to bring his own 
shield up in defense, but the massive force of the blow staggered him 
again. He reeled back against the wall. As Horace went to follow up 
on his advantage, the man hurled his ax at him. 

Again, Horace’s buckler saved him, sending the heavy weapon 
spinning away, clattering to the ground below the catwalk. But the 
delay gave the Fox leader time to draw his own sword. Recovering his 
feet, he hacked wildly at Horace. There was a ringing clash of steel on 
steel as the two blades met. The Fox leader grimaced in surprise as his 
sword met a seemingly unmoving barrier. The shock of impact ran up 
his arm, and his blade dropped—only slightly, but enough to give an 
expert swordsman like Horace a killing advantage. 

Horace’s sword darted out, fast as a striking viper. The super- 
hardened, razor-sharp blade cut through the man’s chain-mail 
overshirt as if it weren’t there. He straightened up and staggered back 
against the wall once more, and then Horace jerked his sword free and 
rammed his shield into him. The Fox commander fell backward, 
toppling through the gap between two of the crenellations and 
crashing onto men on the ladder behind him. 

There was a loud cry of despair from the men gathered at the base 
of the wall. Seeing their best warrior, and their leader, dispatched 
with such ease, the attackers lost heart. If he couldn’t make it up the 
ladder, what chance did they have? 

The Foxes began to fall back from the walls, leaving their ladders 
leaning against them, with the defenders immediately shoving the 
ladders away. The Foxes began to stumble down the grass slope to the 
next level of the trail. They ran, they slid, they staggered down the 
wet grass, now wet with blood as well as water. Within minutes their 
retreat had become a panicked rout. 

Eagerly, the archers took up their bows again and began to pick 
them off as they slipped and staggered down the hill. Gilan shook his 
head wearily, sick of the slaughter. 

“Stop shooting!” he called. “Save your arrows.” 

He turned to Horace, who was cleaning his sword with a piece of 
cloth. “That was a little too close for comfort,” he said. 

Horace said nothing for a moment, surveying the fleeing army and 
the litter of bodies on the ground at the base of the wall. 


“Maybe. But I don’t think they'll try it again in a hurry,” he said. 
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Pandemonium reigned in the church below Maddie as the Foxes 
started to move toward the stairway leading to the gallery. There was 
a clamor of voices, all shouting at once. Dimon screamed at them, his 
voice cracking with the strain. 

“Up there! In the gallery! Catch him!” 

With a sense of horror, Maddie realized she was cut off. There was 
no way she could reach the door with the flood of men mounting the 
stairs. 

It was their haste that gave her a little breathing space. Too many 
of them tried to climb the old stairs at the same time, forgetting that 
the timbers might not be sound. There was an ugly, cracking noise as 
two of the steps gave way and collapsed, sending four of the climbers 
tumbling down. They, in turn, brought down several more men, and 
for some moments there was a jam of bodies at the foot of the stairs. 

Then, one of them, with more sense than the others, took control. 
He shoved the struggling bodies away from the steps, reached up to 
the railing and hauled himself carefully over the two broken risers. 

“Take it easy!” he shouted. “One at a time! Move slowly!” 

She could hear the more measured sounds of feet on the stairs now 
and looked around desperately, seeking a way out. For a moment, she 
considered lowering herself over the balustrade and dropping down 
into the main part of the abbey. But she discarded the idea. There 
were still men milling about down there, and she’d be captured in an 
instant. 

The only alternative was the window on the far wall. It was a fixed 
window, made from small glass panes, tinted several colors and 
arranged to create a pattern on the floor of the church when the light 
shone through them. At the moment, with the inside of the church lit, 
the glass appeared dark and forbidding. The glass sections were held 
in place by a framework of lead strips, she knew. But the window was 
old, and she hoped that the lead strips would be weak and fragile. 

Otherwise, she would be badly injured when she tried to break 
through—which was what she planned to do. 


There was no time to think about it any further. It was her only 
avenue of escape, and already she could see the head and shoulders of 
the first of her pursuers appearing above the floor level, where the 
stairway opened into the gallery. 

She rose to her feet, gathered her cloak around her and ran full tilt 
at the window. At the last minute, she tucked her head in, protecting 
it with her folded arms and her cloak, and drove herself headfirst at 
the center of the window. Vaguely, she heard the man who had come 
up the stairs shouting a warning to his companions below. 

Then she hit the panel of stained glass. 

The spiderweb of lead strips holding the glass in place was old and 
brittle, as she had hoped. She burst through the window with a 
splintering crash, showering glass and lead fragments out into the 
night. 

It was a three-meter drop to the ground below, and she felt herself 
toppling as she fell. She tucked her head in and twisted so that she 
struck the ground on her shoulder and rolled to absorb as much of the 
impact as she could. Even so, she was badly winded by the impact, 
and it took her several seconds to come to her feet and regain her 
breath. Above her, the man who had led the way up the stairs leaned 
out through the shattered window, yelling for those below to cut her 
off. 

The door was five meters away from her, and as she dragged huge 
gulps of air into her lungs, four men burst out into the open. They 
hesitated, their eyes not accustomed to the darkness outside after the 
bright torchlight in the abbey. Then one of them saw her and pointed. 

“There he is!” 

They were between her and the spot where she had left Bumper. 
She had no choice. She turned and ran for the back of the abbey as 
they came after her. Going this way was taking her farther and farther 
away from her horse, but there was no alternative. She heard the man 
at the window yelling more instructions as she rounded the back of 
the building, but she couldn’t make out the words. The rush of blood 
in her ears and her own ragged breathing drowned them out. 

She paused, leaning against the stone wall, and tried to whistle for 
Bumper. But her mouth was dry and her breath came raggedly, and 
she could make no sound. Then three more of the Foxes burst around 
the other corner of the wall ahead of her, and she realized what the 
man at the window had been shouting. He had been directing them to 
cut her off. 

The church was built close to the trees on this side, with only a 
narrow gap between the stone walls and the dense forest growth. She 
was hemmed in to a narrow space barely five meters wide, and there 
was no way she could cut around them. She reached for her saxe and 


drew it, determined to take some of them with her. She couldn’t hope 
to defeat the three men facing her and the other four coming from 
behind her. 

The three men blocking her way hesitated for a second or two, 
then charged toward her. Two of them had swords, and the third was 
armed with a heavy club. She set her feet, the saxe ready, although 
she knew she had little hope of fending off three attackers at once, all 
armed with weapons with a longer reach than her own. 

Then a shaggy form burst around the corner of the church, behind 
the men. The first of them heard the hooves drumming behind him 
and began to turn, but Bumper slammed his shoulder into him and 
sent him flying. He dealt with a second in the same way, crashing into 
him with a sickening thud. The man went down and stayed down. 

The third man was armed with the club. He turned and crouched, 
swinging wildly at the horse as it danced around him. Then Bumper 
saw his chance and, pirouetting neatly, set his front feet on the ground 
and kicked out with his back legs, driving them into the man with a 
solid WHUMP! The force of the impact picked the man up and hurled 
him against the stone wall of the church. He slid down the rough 
stones and lay senseless on the ground. Bumper, looking extremely 
pleased with himself, trotted to where Maddie leaned against the wall, 
her shoulders heaving as she still sought to refill her tortured lungs. 

“Good boy. Good boy!” she groaned as he stood alongside her. She 
reached up and caught hold of the pommel, but for the moment she 
simply didn’t have the strength to mount. 

“There he is!” 

Her original four pursuers came into sight. Wary of a possible 
ambush, they had held back from chasing her too closely, content for 
their companions to cut her off from the other direction. Now, seeing 
her leaning against the stocky horse, they came after her with 
renewed energy. 

“Run!” she ordered Bumper. He turned and accelerated away as 
only a Ranger horse could. She lifted her feet as she clung to the 
pommel, hanging beside him as he galloped down the narrow passage 
between the church and the trees. 

Two more men appeared before them, and the little horse simply 
shouldered them aside as he’d done to their comrades. They cried out 
in surprise and pain as he sent them sprawling on the ground. There 
were other men confronting them now. But they had seen what had 
happened to their comrades, and they leapt out of the way, registering 
only at the last minute that the horse, which appeared riderless, was 
actually carrying their quarry, clinging desperately to the saddle. 

You’d better get mounted. 

‘Tm trying, believe me,” she gasped. Judging his speed and the 


rhythm of his movement, she let her feet come down to touch the 
ground and thrust upward with her bent knees, at the same instant 
heaving herself up with her arms. 

She rolled up and across his back, clinging desperately to the 
saddle while she managed to get a leg on either side of his stocky 
body. Her feet found the stirrups, and she settled more firmly into the 
saddle. The reins were somewhere on his neck, but she didn’t have 
time to find them. She grabbed a handful of his mane and bent low 
over his back as they sped out of the clearing and into the trees. 

Dimly, she registered that they were heading south—away from 
the castle. But there was nothing she could do about that. Behind her, 
she could hear Dimon’s voice, shouting for his men to get their horses 
and go after her. 

We can worry about the castle later, she thought. For now, we’ve 
just got to get away. 

She made no attempt to direct Bumper, trusting to his instinct and 
eyesight to guide them through the close-growing trees without 
reducing speed. Low branches whipped at her, two of them slashing 
across her face and bringing tears to her eyes before she could crouch 
down over his neck to avoid them. She clung on grimly as he swerved 
through the trees at a dead run—faster than she would have had the 
nerve to drive him. Eventually, she found the reins, the ends knotted 
together round his neck. But she held them loosely, not wanting to 
turn him one way or the other, content for him to choose his own 
path. 

He nickered appreciatively. Just hold on. I’ll get us out of here. 

Behind her, she could hear her pursuers shouting instructions to 
each other and the thunder of hooves as they rode through the trees 
behind her. But none of their horses was as sure-footed or sure-sighted 
as Bumper, and from time to time she heard the crash of collisions and 
shouts of pain and alarm as they blundered into the trees. The sounds 
seemed to be falling away behind her, and eventually she twitched 
lightly on the reins to slow down her horse’s breakneck speed. 

“All right,” she said. “We’ve left them behind.” 

Bumper instantly slowed from his headlong gallop to a fast trot. 
Now she could see the trees around them, and she sat up straighter in 
the saddle, scanning the ground in front of her. At last she saw what 
she was looking for—a narrow game trail that led south through the 
trees. 

“We'll follow this,” she said, nudging him toward the trail with one 
knee. He grunted and responded, shoving aside the low undergrowth 
as he made his way onto the trail. 

The shouts and hoofbeats were still behind them, but not too close. 
She heaved a sigh of relief. 


“We'll keep going south until we’re in the clear. Then we’ll circle 
around them and head back to the castle,” she told her horse. Again, 
he grunted, concentrating on following the narrow game trail. 

Dimon had told his men that they would launch their attack on the 
castle the following day. It was imperative that she get back there 
tonight, so she could warn her mother of his treachery. Then they 
could forestall his bold plan to simply lead his men across the 
drawbridge and into the castle. She realized that he had no idea that 
she had been the one hiding in the gallery. He had repeatedly called 
on his men to catch “him.” He might even think that she had been an 
itinerant tramp seeking shelter there—although the presence of her 
horse tended to work against that assumption. 

She was in a part of the fief she hadn’t seen before, and realized 
that the ground beneath her was rising gradually. The trees were 
becoming more widely spaced as well, and she was conscious of low 
hills rising on either side of her as she rode on. They became 
progressively steeper and higher, and she realized that she was riding 
up a valley—wide at first but becoming narrower the farther she went, 
as the steep hills on either side closed in. 

Then Bumper came to an abrupt stop and she looked up. A sheer 
rock wall barred the way in front of them. She swung Bumper to the 
right and cantered along it, seeking a way around. But there was 
none. The rock wall facing her abutted the steep side of the valley, 
leaving no way out. Desperately, she cantered back the other way, but 
found the same situation on the left side. The sides of the valley 
formed a solid U shape, too steep to climb. 

With a sinking heart, she realized she was in a blind valley, with 
no way out other than the way she had come. 

She turned Bumper’s head back downhill, but as she did so, she 
saw the flare of torches among the trees below her. Dimon and his 
men were at the wide end of the valley. 

She was trapped. 
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A line of searching men was deployed across the wide end of the 
valley. Every third or fourth man was carrying a torch, and the 
flickering light they cast shone among the trees as they made their 
way up the valley. 

It was a search line, Maddie realized, intent on finding her. They 
had followed her along the game trail and made up some of the 
distance between her and them while she was searching for a way out 
of the dead end she had ridden into. Her pursuers were dismounted 
now, their horses back in the trees while the men moved steadily up 
the narrowing valley, scanning the ground for any sign of her. 

She gnawed her lip anxiously, assessing the situation. With any 
luck, she could slip past the cordon of searching men. The light was 
bad, even with their torches, and the ground was uneven, with lots of 
low undergrowth for cover. But not with Bumper. There was no way 
she could conceal him. 

Coming to a decision, she slid down from the saddle and patted his 
neck as he turned his head to look at her. 

“You’re going to have to run for it,” she told him. 

He shook his mane disdainfully. I can do that. Get back in the saddle 
and we'll go. 

“You’re going alone. I can slip past them on foot. They won’t 
bother you once they see I’m not riding you.” 

Bumper pawed the ground uneasily. He didn’t like the idea of 
being separated. He saw it as his duty to protect her. But she knew it 
was the safest way. If they rode headlong into a line of armed men, all 
on the alert for them, there was too great a risk that her horse would 
be wounded or killed—too great a risk that she would be captured. If 
that happened, there’d be no way of warning Cassandra about the 
imminent attack on Castle Araluen. 

And that, now, was her most important task. 

If she and Bumper separated, there was danger for both of them. 
But the danger was less this way than if they stayed together. And 
there was always the chance that Bumper would provide a diversion 


for her as she tried to break through the search cordon. 

She patted his neck affectionately. “Trust me,” she said, “this is the 
best way. Once you’re through, head back to the forest below the 
tunnel entrance. Pll meet you there.” 

Again, he shook his mane uncertainly. She looked downhill and 
saw the line of torches coming closer. She would have to move soon. 
As the valley narrowed, the distance between the searchers became 
less and less. And that would make it easier for them to spot her. She 
slapped the little horse lightly on the rump. 

“Go!” she ordered him and he reared slightly, raising his forefeet a 
meter off the ground, then set off at a canter, heading diagonally 
across the valley to the left. 

“Good boy!” she whispered. He would draw the searchers’ eyes to 
that side of the valley. Accordingly, she wrapped her cloak around 
herself and set off in a crouching run for the right side. 

The undergrowth was waist high and she slid easily through it, the 
cloak helping her blend into the background. Crouched as she was, 
her head came up just above the bushes and she knew she would be 
all but invisible to the approaching line of men. 

She heard shouts of alarm as they saw Bumper cantering toward 
them. Instinctively, they all turned toward the horse and began to 
close in on him. Realizing their attention was totally distracted, she 
put on a burst of speed and ran, still crouching low, toward the mouth 
of the valley. 

“Let him go! It’s just his horse!” she heard a voice calling, and the 
men withdrew as the stocky little horse cantered past. Then there was 
more shouting, confused at first. But one voice, Dimon’s, cut through 
above the others. 

“He’s on foot. He’ll be trying to hide farther up the valley. But he 
can’t get out. Re-form the line and let’s move!” 

She realized that her pursuers were familiar with the terrain here. 
Dimon’s words indicated that he knew it was a blind valley and that 
their quarry would be trapped somewhere ahead of them. But it didn’t 
occur to him that Maddie might have turned back toward her 
pursuers, intending to slip through the cordon. There were very few 
men in the kingdom who would have the skill or the daring to attempt 
such a course, and Dimon had no idea that they were pursuing a 
Ranger. 

The men began to spread out again—they had gathered together at 
the point where Bumper had cantered through their line. She had 
hoped that she might be past them by the time they were back in 
position, but soon saw that that wouldn’t be the case. As the search 
line rapidly re-formed, they were barely twenty meters short of her 
current position. She could see that she was halfway between two of 


the searchers, who were moving up the valley with a five-meter gap 
between them. Then the angle of the ground beneath them changed 
and they inadvertently swung a little to their left, so that the nearest 
of them would pass by her with less than a meter to spare. Now 
silence and absolute stillness would be her best allies. Slowly, she slid 
to the ground, lying flat and letting the cloak spread over her body. 

As luck would have it, the undergrowth here was sparser than in 
any other part of the valley. She lay still, feeling horribly exposed and 
obvious, as she heard the nearest man stumbling and crunching his 
way through the low bushes toward her. Fortunately, he wasn’t one of 
the torchbearers, although the man on her right was. She lay, her face 
pressed to the ground, seeing the flaring light becoming stronger as 
they moved ever closer to her position. 

Surely they must see her. She cringed mentally, forcing herself not 
to move, holding her breath, covered by the cloak and its irregular 
patterns of gray and green that blended into the undergrowth. 

Trust the cloak. 

The familiar Ranger’s mantra echoed in her head. She was sure 
they must hear the frantic pounding of her heart. A foot crunched 
through the undergrowth close by her head. It must have been barely 
half a meter away, she thought. Then the searcher paused. She heard a 
muttered curse, then a slapping sound, right on top of her. 

“What’s up now?” The voice came from her right as the 
torchbearer queried his comrade. 

“Mosquito,” said a voice, right beside her. “I got it,” he added. 

“Good for you.” The torchbearer’s reply was heavy with sarcasm. 
“Now let’s get a move on. We’re falling behind the line.” 

Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, she felt a sharp pain in her left 
wrist as a heavy boot trod directly onto it, grinding it into the hard 
ground and pebbles beneath it. It was so sudden, so unexpected and so 
painful that she nearly cried out, nearly pulled her hand away. She 
felt an immediate sense of déja vu, her mind instantly going back to 
that time weeks before during her assessment. She bit her lip, holding 
back the unbidden cry of pain that sprang to her lips, using every last 
ounce of willpower to leave her hand where it lay, unmoving. 

The man above her stumbled and swore. 

“What is it now?” The torchbearer’s voice reflected the impatience 
he felt with his clumsy, tardy companion. 

“Trod on a root,” the man said. “Shine your torch over here for a 
moment.” 

She felt her skin crawl with terror as he said it. Surely now they 
would see her. Then she heaved a sigh of relief at the other man’s 
exasperated reply. 

“What for? You’ve already trodden on it. Why do you want to look 


at it? Now get a move on. You're holding up the line.” 

“Oh, get off my back,” the man close to her grumbled. But the 
pressure came off her wrist as he stepped away and began moving 
again. She heard the crunch of his boots and the swishing sounds as 
he pushed through the low bushes. The sounds began to recede and 
she realized, with a sense of triumph, that they had passed her by. 

She was beyond the search line. 

She lay unmoving, waiting, straining her ears to hear any sound of 
a follow-up line coming behind the first line of searchers. But there 
was nothing, and she realized that these men didn’t have the skills of 
the Rangers who had searched for her at the Gathering. They were an 
impromptu search party, and the idea of having sweepers behind the 
line hadn’t occurred to them. 

Still, she lay silently, letting them move farther away from her. The 
sound of their voices became less and less—although she noted that 
the man who had trodden on her continued to whine and complain as 
he moved forward. She realized she had been lucky that he was the 
one who had come closest to her. He was obviously unmotivated, 
more inclined to complain about the situation than to apply himself to 
the search. A more conscientious searcher might well have spotted 
her, she thought. 

Now she had to gauge the right time to move. Before long, the 
search line would reach the end of the valley. Then they would head 
back, over the ground they had already covered. By the time they did 
that, she would need to be well on her way. 

But not too soon. She forced herself to count to fifty, then slowly 
rose to her knees, her head just reaching above a nearby bush. She 
glanced up the valley and could see the line of searching men, 
revealed by the flaring light of the torches they carried. 

Downhill to her left, she could see more torches among the trees. 
But these were static, and occasionally she saw a large dark shape 
move in front of them. She listened and heard an occasional snort and 
stamping of hooves. These were the men detailed to hold the horses as 
the rest of the group searched. 

Angling away to her right, she slipped through the undergrowth in 
the thigh-burning crouch she had practiced for hours at a time during 
her training. Her nerves were strung to breaking point as she waited 
for a shout that told her she had been sighted. But her skill at 
movement and her training stood her in good stead. She slipped 
silently in among the closer-growing trees at the beginning of the 
valley. Glancing back over her shoulder, she could see the wavering 
line of torches farther up the hill. They were almost to the end of the 
valley. 

Time I wasn’t here, she thought. Glancing up at the stars to get her 


bearings, she began to run, jogging lightly through the trees, heading 
north again. As she looked at the sky, she could see the first pale rays 
of dawn beginning to show. She was tempted to increase the pace, but 
she knew that if she kept to a steady jog, she would cover more 
ground. Grimly, she moved on, knowing she was in a race against 
time. 

Behind her, she heard a horn blowing. The Foxes must have 
reached the end of the valley, and Dimon, finding no sign of her, was 
now sounding the recall. Some minutes later, she heard the low 
rumble of hooves as the Foxes regained their horses and began 
cantering back toward the castle. There was no way she could 
outdistance them, and the sound of their horses passed her by and 
gradually died away. 

She jogged on, grimly determined to reach the tunnel before 
Dimon could enter the castle. 

It took a few minutes for her to realize she was lost. She was in 
among the trees again, and couldn’t see the stars. Even if she could, 
she had no idea where she was. When she had escaped from the 
abbey, she had given Bumper free rein to take her wherever he could. 
He had zigzagged wildly through the trees, then moved onto the game 
trail, which wound erratically back and forth. 

She had a vague feeling that the abbey lay somewhere to her right. 
Her best bet was to make her way back to it. From there, she would 
know what direction to take. She stopped, pondering her next move. 
Her instincts told her that the way to the castle lay ahead and slightly 
left, and she was tempted to trust them. But she knew she needed to 
get her bearings first, to get to a location she was familiar with and 
start from there. And the only place she could do that was the abbey. 
Otherwise, there was a good chance that she would blunder through 
the forest, losing her way completely. 

Grimly, she recalled the words of an old joke about a traveler 
asking for directions to a town from an old farmer. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “if I was going there, I wouldn’t start from 
here.” 

That was her predicament now. To get to the castle, she had to find 
a start point she knew. She wished that she had been able to keep up 
with Dimon and his mounted men in order to follow them. They knew 
the countryside and they would know the best way back to Castle 
Araluen. 

“Wishing doesn’t get it done,” she said. It was a favorite saying of 
Will’s—which he had learned from Halt in his turn. 

Glumly, she headed to the right to look for the abbey. Her heart 
sank as she realized she had just lost the race back to Castle Araluen. 
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Maddie heaved a sigh of relief as she saw the abbey’s tall tower 
looming over the treetops. A few minutes later, she reached the 
clearing where the crumbling old stone building was situated, 
approaching carefully in case there was anyone around. 

The clearing was deserted, however, and she glanced around 
quickly. The door hung open on its hinges once more, and she could 
see the gaping hole where the stained-glass window had been, and the 
litter of broken glass and lead strips on the ground below it, evidence 
of her violent exit. 

She heaved a sigh of relief. She finally had a familiar location from 
which to head back to Castle Araluen. Then she looked up at the sun, 
now rising over the treetops, and her heart sank. She knew the daily 
routine at the castle. The drawbridge would be lowered and the 
portcullis opened each morning between the eighth and ninth hour, 
once the garrison had surveyed the surrounding countryside and 
ensured there was no enemy in sight. Judging by the sun, it was 
nearly that time now. Any minute, the huge cogs would turn and the 
bridge would come down. Dimon had said they would assemble at 
noon for his treacherous entry into the castle, but he would waste no 
time now that the Foxes’ secret was known to an outsider. Already, 
she assumed, his men would be in the forest below the castle, donning 
the uniforms that would identify them as members of the garrison. 

“No alternative,” she said to herself, and, turning away from the 
abbey, she began to jog through the forest. As before, she resisted the 
temptation to run at full speed. Better to maintain a steady pace and 
eat up the miles. There was always the chance that Dimon could be 
delayed and she might make it back through the tunnel in time to 
raise the alarm. 

Unconsciously, she began counting her paces in her head to 
measure the distance she had traveled. She would reach one hundred 
and begin again, the silent cadence matching the rhythm of her feet 
pounding softly on the forest floor. 

Her mind kept going over the words Dimon had uttered the night 


before—specifically the threat to her mother. He would kill her, she 
knew, without the slightest compunction. He intended to seize the 
throne and could leave no other claimant alive to thwart him—or to 
provide a rallying point for any resistance to his rule. He would kill 
her grandfather as well, and the thought of Dimon’s threat to the 
helpless old man made the anger burn brightly within her. 

She thought about his intention to claim that he had defeated the 
Red Fox Clan and driven them off—unfortunately too late for 
Cassandra and her family. Would her father and Gilan believe the 
story? Regretfully, she concluded that they probably would—at least 
initially. They would have no reason to suspect Dimon of treachery. 
He had established himself as a loyal officer, and a protector of the 
Crown Princess. Horace would be devastated by the death of his wife 
and daughter, but he would see no reason to disbelieve Dimon’s story. 

Neither would Gilan, she thought. His loyalty and his oath was to 
the crown, and he would continue to serve Dimon as Commandant of 
the Ranger Corps. Perhaps neither man would like the situation, but 
they would probably accept it. 

“Not while I’m around,” she repeated grimly. Her presence, and her 
knowledge of his treachery, was the one factor that Dimon hadn’t 
reckoned on. He assumed she was still in the castle with Cassandra. 
And he assumed that she would be an easy victim. For the first time, 
she understood the value of maintaining secrecy over the fact that she 
was a trainee Ranger. Before this, she had thought of it as somewhat 
melodramatic and unnecessary. But she had gone along with it for the 
sake of peace and quiet. Also, she had realized that if she resisted the 
idea of maintaining the secret, she might be barred from her Ranger 
training. At times, the subterfuge had been a nuisance and even 
something of an encumbrance, with the whole rigmarole of changing 
clothing, horses and identities. But now she was grateful for it. 

Then she went back to counting the paces as she jogged through 
the trees. She might arrive too late. But she had to try. 


Cassandra was training with Maikeru. It was the first time in days she 
had had the time to work on her swordsmanship, and she was 
enjoying the physical and mental exertion that it required. She had 
sent a servant to look for Dimon and to ask him to join her, but the 
man returned saying the guard commander was nowhere to be found 
in the castle. 

“That’s odd,” she mused. “I wonder where he’s got to?” Then she 
dismissed the question. With a reduced garrison, Dimon was kept busy 
organizing the watch and the daily routine of the soldiers under his 
command. She couldn’t expect him to be available to drop everything 


and attend to her when it suited her. 

Maikeru’s wooden practice sword tapped her painfully on the 
shoulder. 

“Pay attention to your drills,” he rebuked her. “A wandering mind 
is dangerous. You must concentrate. Now begin again.” 

She rubbed her shoulder and bowed in apology for her distraction. 
Then she assumed her fighting stance and advanced on him, striking 
left and right in a sequence of high, low, low, high attacks. Then, after 
the final high, she smoothly reversed the sword and leapt forward, 
stepping with her right foot and following up in a one-handed thrust. 

Maikeru’s sword just managed to deflect the point of hers at the 
last moment. He stepped back, indicating the sequence was over, and 
lowered his sword. He nodded approvingly. 

“That was good, my lady,” he said gravely. “You have eliminated 
the movement that warns you are going to thrust. I take it you have 
been practicing in private.” 

“You still managed to parry it,” she said, slightly aggrieved. 

His lips moved in a thin smile. “I have been a student of the katana 
for over forty years, my lady,” he said. “Your strike would have 
succeeded with most opponents.” 

She grunted. She knew he was right, but she had a competitive 
personality. Just once, she wanted to best her mentor in a mock duel. 
Then she laughed at herself, knowing “just once” wouldn’t be enough. 
If she managed it once, she would want to do it again and again. 

She stripped off her gloves reluctantly. She had enjoyed the 
workout but knew she couldn’t stay away from her desk any longer. 
She felt the floorboards trembling slightly beneath her feet and was 
aware of a low background rumble that told her the massive gears 
controlling the drawbridge had been disengaged and the bridge was 
coming down. That reinforced her decision to get back to work. 

“Must be past the eighth hour,” she said. “It’s high time I was at 
my desk.” 

Maikeru eyed her thoughtfully. “You work too hard, my lady,” he 
said. She looked tired, he thought, and he could see a few gray wisps 
in her blond hair. 

She laughed. “The work doesn’t do itself.” 

Maikeru took both practice swords and returned them to the rack 
along the wall. Then he gathered up the padded vests and gauntlets 
they had worn for the session. “There’s been no word from the north?” 

She shook her head. “Nothing so far,” she said. “We all assumed 
they’d be back within a few days. Obviously, it’s taking longer than 
we expected.” 

The door to the practice hall opened and a young page entered, 
looking nervous in the presence of the Princess Regent and her 


inscrutable instructor. The castle staff told wildly imaginative tales 
among themselves about the unsmiling Nihon-Jan warrior and his 
uncanny skill with the katana. Not all of them were inaccurate. 

“What is it, Richard?” Cassandra asked, smiling to put him at ease. 

“My lady,” he said, addressing her but with his eyes constantly 
flicking to glance at Maikeru, as if expecting him to perform some 
amazing feat of swordsmanship while he watched. “The sergeant says 
to tell you there are men approaching the castle.” 

“Men?” Cassandra asked, instantly on the alert. “Are we under 
attack?” 

Richard smiled reassuringly. “No, no, my lady. My apologies for 
alarming you. They’re castle garrison troops.” 

Cassandra’s face lit up. She looked at Maikeru. “It’s Horace and 
Gilan,” she said happily. “They’re back!” 

But again Richard demurred, his face thoughtful. “I don’t think so, 
my lady,” he said, and he was sorry to see her face fall, the glad 
expression extinguished. “They’re coming from the south. Captain 
Dimon is leading them,” he added, by way of further explanation. 

“Dimon?” she said, puzzled. “Why would he take men to the 
south?” 

Richard shrugged. He had no answer for that, and she realized that 
there was no reason why he would have. He was just a page 
delivering a message, after all. 

“TIL come and take a look myself,” she said. 

He stepped aside as she swept past him, Maikeru following close 
behind her, his soft-shod feet making no more than a whispering noise 
on the flagstones. Richard, a little peeved that he couldn’t answer her 
question, tagged along behind. 

They crossed the courtyard that stood between the keep and the 
outer wall, quickly mounting the stairs that led to the battlements. 
Cassandra ran up the stone steps to a vantage point above the 
drawbridge. Hearing her coming, the sergeant in charge turned to 
greet her, then pointed an arm to the forest south of the castle. 

“There, my lady,” he said. 

She moved to a gap in the battlements and peered downhill. There 
was a relatively large body of men marching up through the park 
toward the castle. They were all dressed in the distinctive Araluen 
livery—a red surcoat over chain mail, and a polished cone-shaped 
helmet with a mail aventail hanging from the back to protect the 
wearer’s neck. 

They carried shields, painted red with a yellow X superimposed, 
and the morning sun glittered off the points of their long spears. A 
mounted officer led them, and although it was too far to distinguish 
his features, she thought she recognized Dimon. It was certainly his 


chestnut horse that the rider was mounted on, and his shield carried 
Dimon’s distinctive owl’s head symbol. 

“They look like our men,” she said. “But where did they come 
from?” 

She looked quickly around. She could see half a dozen troops on 
the battlement catwalk and another three in the courtyard below. 
Nine men. There would be another half dozen in the barracks, having 
come off duty from the night watch. 

All in all, she had been left with twenty-five men to hold the castle 
—not a lot, but sufficient, considering the strength of the walls and 
the castle’s defenses. Now she could see nearly thirty men marching 
toward the drawbridge. Where had they come from? And why was 
Dimon leading them? 

If it were, in fact, Dimon. Anyone could carry a shield with his 
symbol on it, and the horse, although it looked like his, could well be 
any chestnut. She hesitated, suspicion growing in her mind. She 
looked at the sergeant, but this sort of situation was above his level of 
competence. He was essentially a man who followed orders. Maikeru 
was a different matter. He had a cool, analytical mind, and he wasn’t 
a person who saw what he expected to see. 

“Maikeru, what do you think?” she asked. 

The old Swordmaster had been expecting the question. “We don’t 
have that many men,” he replied. “And that may or may not be 
Dimon-san leading them.” 

The sergeant looked at the two of them, alarm evident on his face. 
He had simply assumed that the men approaching were bona fide 
troops belonging to the castle. 

“My lady?” he said uncertainly. “What do you want me to do?” 

Cassandra came to a decision. “Raise the drawbridge,” she ordered. 
“If we’re wrong, we can let them in later.” 

But it was already too late. The rider leading the group had spurred 
on ahead and was nearly at the bridge. The sentries there stepped out 
to stop him, then hesitated as they recognized him. 

The hesitation was fatal. The rider drew his sword and cut left and 
right, killing them where they stood. Then he galloped across into the 
gatehouse—a massive, fortlike building that housed the drawbridge 
and portcullis mechanisms. Behind him, the marching body of men 
broke into a run, following him across the bridge. Any minute, they’d 
be pouring into the courtyard. 

Cassandra turned to the sergeant. “Sound the alarm! Send word for 
the men in the barracks, and get all our men into the keep!” she 
ordered, and headed for the stairs at a run, shouting to the men in the 
courtyard to form up on her. 

The sergeant hesitated, not sure what to do. Maikeru stepped close 


to him. 
“Do as she says!” he ordered. “We’re under attack.” 
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Cassandra ran across the courtyard to the keep. Standing to one side 
of the door, she ushered her men inside the large building, casting 
anxious glances at the massive gatehouse. She could hear the sound of 
fighting there. Half a dozen of her troops had been inside to tend to 
the drawbridge and portcullis. Now they were fighting for their lives, 
desperately holding off the invaders who were swarming across the 
bridge and into the gatehouse. 

There could be only one ending to that fight. The defenders were 
hopelessly outnumbered, and now they had been stripped of their 
greatest defense—the protection afforded by Castle Araluen’s 
impregnable walls. 

But their desperate delaying action might buy time for Cassandra 
and the rest of the depleted garrison to make it to safety. The troops in 
the barracks, warned by the clanging of the alarm bell, were 
streaming across the courtyard to join them. Seeing the last of her 
men go through into the keep, Cassandra followed them, slamming 
the door shut behind her and signaling for the locking bar to be set in 
place. 

The sergeant and another soldier heaved the massive oak bar into 
its brackets, securing the door. That would keep out the attackers for 
some minutes, until they could organize a battering ram and shatter 
the bar, then smash the door down. The keep was the castle’s 
administration and accommodation center. It wasn’t designed to be a 
defensive position in the event that an enemy had breached the walls. 
That was the south tower’s purpose. 

She pointed to two of the garrison soldiers, who were looking 
confused and alarmed at the events that were taking place. 

“You two,” she ordered, and they snapped to attention. “Get my 
father from his room and take him to the south tower. Right away!” 

“Yes, my lady!” the two men responded. Now that they had been 
given a definite task to carry out, they lost their uncertain looks and 
ran for the stairs. Duncan was in a room on the fourth floor. From 
there, they would take him across the arched stone bridge to the south 


tower, and then up into the tower’s higher reaches. 

A few of the remaining servants had joined them, standing 
uncertainly, wondering what was going on. Among them, Cassandra 
saw Ingrid, Maddie’s maidservant. She beckoned her over. 

“Fetch my daughter!” she said. 

But Ingrid was shaking her head, a worried look on her face. “I’ve 
just been to her room, my lady,” she said. “But she isn’t there. There 
was a bolster under her blankets to look as if she was in her bed. I 
think she may have been patrolling outside the castle again.” 

Ingrid was one of the few who knew Maddie’s true identity as a 
Ranger, and she was aware that she had been leaving the castle at 
night, although she wasn’t sure why. Nor did she know how Maddie 
left the castle and reentered. As her maid, it wasn’t her place to 
question her mistress, and she knew that Maddie was skilled at 
moving from place to place without anyone seeing her do so. 

Cassandra hesitated, torn with anxiety. Then she realized that if 
Maddie weren’t in the castle, she was relatively safe, at least for the 
meantime. She came to a decision. 

“Join the others and head for the fourth floor. We’re withdrawing 
into the south tower,” she said. Ingrid nodded and hurried away, her 
concern for her mistress still evident on her face. 

Cassandra heard men shouting and hammering on the barred door, 
trying to break through. But for the moment, they had only hand 
weapons—battleaxes and swords—and they would be next to useless 
against the ironbound oak planks. She knew, however, that it 
wouldn’t take them long to find something heavy to use as a battering 
ram, and then it would be a different story. 

Even as she had that thought, she heard a voice shouting outside 
the door. 

“You four men!” Dimon said. “Grab that bench and bring it here. 
We're going to have to knock this door down.” Outside, against the 
wall, was a heavy oak bench, Cassandra recalled. It would serve quite 
well as an improvised ram. The clattering of axes and swords and fists 
against the door ceased. A few minutes later, she heard footsteps 
approaching the door at a slow run. Then something heavy slammed 
against the door, and it shuddered under the impact. Plaster and paint 
flew from the arch above the doorway. She heard Dimon again. 

“Ready? One, two, three!” 

SLAM! There was another massive impact against the door. More 
plaster and dirt fell from the lintel. This time, she was sure she saw 
one of the big iron hinges move a centimeter or two as the bench 
struck the door. 

She felt a hand touch her sleeve. Maikeru. 

“My lady, we should be going. That door won’t last long.” 


She realized she had become fixated on the door as the men 
outside pounded on it. 

Maikeru was right. It wouldn’t last much longer. 

SLAM! 

Another thundering impact. And again, the hinge moved. She saw 
cracks forming in the stonework where bolts secured the hinge to the 
doorjamb. It was weakening fast. There were three other hinges and 
so far none of them had moved. But once the first one gave way, the 
others wouldn’t be far behind. 

She turned and took a quick count of the men who had made it 
into the keep with her. There were over a dozen of them, waiting for 
her next orders. She pointed to the stairs. 

“Fourth floor!” she shouted. “Then across to the south tower!” 

SLAM! 

Again, the bench hit the door, the sound of the impact echoing 
through the vast entry hall of the keep. Waiting no longer, she led the 
rush toward the broad staircase leading to the next level. Here in the 
keep, the stairways weren’t designed for defense. They were broad 
and accessible and set in the center of each floor. Once they reached 
the south tower, they would be ascending the spiral staircase set in 
the southeast corner, with removable sections designed to delay 
pursuers. 

As they went up the successive flights, the sound of the bench 
hitting the door faded. But they could still hear it as they reached the 
fourth floor. And now there was a new quality to it—a splintering 
sound that told her the door was giving way. 

“Keep going!” she shouted to the men following her, pointing the 
way toward the arched bridge that led to the south tower. She made 
sure they were following her order, then detoured to her own 
apartments, where she gathered up a few pieces of clothing, cramming 
them into a bag, and her katana. She slid the sword, in its lacquered 
wood scabbard, through her belt so that the long hilt stood ready to 
her right hand. Her sling was on her desk, coiled neatly. She slipped it 
under her belt, on the side opposite her sword. There was a chamois 
pouch of lead shot on the desk as well, and she slung it quickly over 
her shoulder. She took a quick final look around her apartment. There 
were just too many possessions in here, and not enough time to 
choose between them. In the end, she left them and hurried toward 
the door that led to the bridge. Maikeru and the sergeant from the 
battlements were both waiting there for her. Maikeru was as 
inscrutable as ever. The sergeant was nervous—worried for her 
welfare, she realized. She gestured for him to lead the way across the 
bridge, and he turned, albeit reluctantly, and headed for the south 
tower. 


She gave Maikeru a wan little smile. “After you, Sensei,” she said, 
using the Nihon-Jan word for teacher. 

He shook his head. “You first, my lady. Emperor Shigeru charged 
me with your safety.” 

She was about to reply when another voice interrupted them, 
shouting from the top of the stairs leading from the floor below. 

“Cassandra! Stop there!” 

She turned and looked back, and her heart sank as she saw that it 
was Dimon, bloodstained sword in hand and blood staining his 
doublet, ascending the last few stairs to the fourth-floor level. She had 
clung to the hope that it had been an impostor she had seen riding 
across the drawbridge, that her loyal retainer and captain of the guard 
had not betrayed her. Now she saw that hope dashed. 

Maikeru moved to interpose himself between her and the traitor 
now. His katana slid from its scabbard with a whisper of steel and 
wood. 

She drew her own sword and stepped to one side so she could see 
Dimon clearly. He stopped five meters away, wary of the old Nihon- 
Jan Swordmaster. He glanced behind him to where two of his men 
were emerging from the stairway. 

“Dimon,” she said in a stricken voice, “what are you doing? Why 
are you doing this?” 

His eyes were cold. “Because the throne is mine by right,” he said 
angrily. “For years your family has denied me my birthright, changing 
the law so that a woman could inherit the crown. I’ve been pushed 
aside. And since I’ve been here, I’ve been forced to bend the knee to 
you, to smile and pretend everything is fine. Yes, my lady. No, my lady. 
Is there anything I can do for you, my lady? Well, everything isn’t fine! 
I’m sick of bowing and scraping to you and your daughter. My 
legitimate claim to the throne has been ignored, pushed aside, 
trampled on.” 

“Your legitimate claim? You have no legitimate claim. I’m the heir 
and Maddie will be my heir in turn.” 

“I am the only male member of the royal family! And that means 
I’m the only legitimate heir!” he shouted at her, years of anger and 
frustration suddenly bursting loose. “I may be a distant relative, but I 
am a relative. And the only male one! Our ancient law says that I 
should be the one to inherit the crown.” 

She spread her hands wide in confusion. “But that law was revoked 
years ago. My grandfather changed it.” 

“And he had no right to do so!” Dimon shouted. “He did it to 
protect his own interests, to protect his immediate family’s claim to 
the throne. To make sure that you succeeded Duncan.” 

“That’s ridiculous! I wasn’t even born when he changed that law. 
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How could he know... 

He waved her argument aside with a furious gesture. 

“He was making sure that his family would stay in power! If 
Duncan had a son, well and good. But if he had a daughter,” he said, 
pointing his sword at her, “you—then his line would continue on the 
throne. The law of male succession had been in place for hundreds of 
years—perhaps thousands. He had no right to change it. It was a good 
law, one that had been tested by time.” 

“It was an unfair law and that’s why he changed it,” Cassandra told 
him, and he gave a derisive snort of laughter. 

“Of course you’d say that!” he said. “It’s in your interest to say 
that. You’d say anything to ensure that you and that brat of yours 
remained in power.” 

As he mentioned Maddie, he waved his hand vaguely toward the 
bridge behind her and Cassandra began to realize that he had no idea 
Maddie was missing from the castle. His words, and that gesture, 
seemed to indicate that he thought she was with her mother’s party, 
hurrying to the south tower. And as she had that thought, a small 
flame of hope began to burn in her breast. 

“Now lower your sword and surrender,” he said. “I’ll see you’re 
well treated.” 

She gave a bitter laugh, seeing through the lie with no difficulty. 
“You won’t let me live,” she said. “If you want the throne, you’ll have 
to kill me. You can’t afford to leave a legitimate claimant alive.” 

His face worked briefly, and she saw in his eyes that she was right. 
He would kill her, and Madelyn, to cement his claim to the throne. 
Then she had a moment of revelation. Nobody would know that he 
had seized the throne by force. The only witnesses to that would be in 
the castle. And by the time he was through, they’d be dead. He could 
blame the entire affair on the Red Fox Clan and claim that he had 
driven them off—unfortunately too late to save Cassandra, Maddie 
and Duncan. 

“My lady,” Maikeru said quietly, “you must go now. I will settle 
with this cur.” 

She hesitated. Maikeru was right. She should run for the south 
tower now, while she had the chance. But she had a sudden flare of 
rage. She wanted to be the one who finished Dimon. She wanted to 
feel her sword cutting into him. 

“Get out of my way, old man.” Dimon’s voice was scornful, but she 
noticed that he made no move toward the old Swordmaster. He was 
cautious of Maikeru, wary of his skill and his speed and that flashing, 
razor-sharp katana. Maikeru kept his eyes fastened on the treacherous 
guard commander. He spoke again, still without any sign of emotion. 

“You must go now, my lady. This is the task the Emperor gave me 


when he sent me to you.” 

Sadly, she realized he was right. 

She sheathed her sword, turned toward the south tower and began 
to make her way across the bridge, looking back over her shoulder. 
Maikeru had moved so that he was in the middle of the bridge, 
barring the way. 

“Cassandra! Stop there! I warn you!” Dimon shouted, his voice 
cracking with rage. 

“A dog like you does not speak to my lady in that fashion,” 
Maikeru said calmly. His calmness acted as a goad to Dimon, who 
leapt forward, his sword swinging up and back, then coming down on 
a diagonal at the Swordmaster. 

Only to be intercepted by the gleaming katana. The hardened blade 
rang against Dimon’s sword and left a deep notch in the steel. Then 
Maikeru flicked his opponent’s sword to one side and with astonishing 
speed brought the katana back in a short cutting stroke. 

Dimon blocked it with his shield. But Maikeru followed up 
immediately with a bewildering series of strokes, cutting left and right 
at Dimon’s head. One caught his helmet and sheared its owl’s head 
crest clean off. Dimon staggered with the force of the blow, and 
Maikeru’s next stroke caught him in the left shoulder, just above the 
rim of his shield, slicing through the chain mail and drawing blood. 

It was only a shallow cut, but the ease with which Maikeru 
penetrated his defense startled Dimon. He leapt back and gestured to 
the men behind him. 

“Kill him,” he snarled. 

The two men started forward, then hesitated. The narrow bridge 
only allowed room for one of them to attack him at a time. Then one 
stepped forward, his sword point low and moving in a circle, his eyes 
slitted. He lunged at Maikeru, hoping that he would catch the old man 
off guard. 

His sword was deflected immediately, and as he staggered slightly, 
the katana slashed quickly across his neck and he fell, a choked 
scream rising to his lips. His companion watched in horror, then 
realized his mistake as Maikeru went on the attack. Once again the 
deadly katana found its mark and sliced through chain mail and flesh. 
The second man fell, lifeless, to the bridge. 

Maikeru smiled grimly at Dimon. “Would you care to try again?” 
he invited. 

Dimon looked around desperately. More of his men were pouring 
up the stairs, and he saw that two of them had short bows slung across 
their shoulders. 

“You two!” he yelled. “Come here! Bring your bows!” 

The two men ran to him, unslinging the bows as they did. 


Maikeru’s eyes narrowed. This put a different complexion on things. 
He glanced over his shoulder, saw that Cassandra was at the end of 
the bridge, looking back at him. 

“Go, my lady!” he shouted. “Run now!” With a sigh of relief, he 
saw her turn and run into the south tower, slamming the heavy door 
behind her. She would be safe now, he thought. He had fulfilled the 
task laid upon him by his Emperor. 

“Shoot him!” Dimon ordered, pointing his sword at the slightly 
built figure who barred their way. The first of the men nocked, drew, 
and released. The arrow sped toward Maikeru, barely visible. But he 
calmly batted it aside with his sword. Dimon shook his head in 
surprise. He had never seen such lightning reflexes. 

“Both together!” he ordered. 

The two bows thrummed almost in the same instant. Maikeru 
caught the left-hand arrow on his sword. But the other slammed into 
his chest, high on the right side. He staggered under the impact and 
stumbled against the parapet of the bridge, his sword still in his 
hands, but the point now lowered. 

The two men shot again and two more arrows slammed into him, 
both hitting vital spots. 

The old Swordmaster sank to his knees, leaning against the rough 
stone wall and still keeping his grip on his katana. He saw Dimon’s tall 
figure stepping cautiously toward him. The traitor was only a dark 
shape now as Maikeru’s sight began to fade. But Cassandra was safe, 
for now. He looked up at the shadowy form above him. 

“You lose,” he said softly, and died. 
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Inside the south tower, Cassandra heard a howl of triumph from the 
men pursuing her and knew that Maikeru was dead. 

Quickly, she turned the massive lock on the heavy door that led 
out to the bridge and ran for the spiral stairway in the southeast 
corner of the tower. The sergeant was waiting there for her, beckoning 
her urgently to join him. Behind her, she heard a rush of running feet 
on the bridge, then the hammering of weapons and fists on the door. 

She ran. The sergeant, sword in hand, ushered her through the 
narrow doorway in front of him, and together they began to wind 
their way upward. 

The stairway was narrow, barely two and a half meters across. And 
it spiraled upward to the right. This was intentional, and a standard 
piece of design in castles of the time. A right-handed spiral meant that 
a right-handed attacker, climbing the stairs, had to expose his entire 
body to bring his weapon into play, whereas a defender, above him, 
only needed to show his right arm and hand. It gave a distinct 
advantage to the defender. 

Cassandra was taking the stairs two at a time, running light- footed 
and leaving the sergeant behind. He blundered up the stairs behind 
her, making a considerable noise, and then began shouting. 

“The princess! Make way for the princess!” 

For a few moments, she wondered why he was wasting his breath. 
His heavy breathing showed that he didn’t have a lot to waste, after 
all. Then she rounded a bend in the stairway and was confronted by 
three of her men standing ready, weapons bared. The sergeant had 
been warning them that the people mounting the stairs were friendly. 
Otherwise, they may well have attacked the new arrivals without 
warning. The men smiled at her and stepped aside to let her pass. A 
few steps below, she heard the sergeant’s heavy tread and she waited 
for him. He drew level with her, red faced and breathing heavily. She 
ushered him past her. 

“Keep going!” she ordered. Then she spoke to the three waiting 
men. “You three come with us.” 


She led them up, her head spinning slightly as she spiraled round 
and round. Ahead of her, the sergeant was slowing down and she 
yelled at him, urging him to keep moving. From far below, echoing up 
the stairway, she heard a splintering crash as the door from the arched 
bridge finally gave way. Then more feet were pounding on the 
stairway below her. 

She estimated that they had gone up another two floors, and only 
two more remained before they reached the sanctuary of the upper 
levels. The safe haven at the top of the tower occupied the eighth and 
ninth floors. As they came level with the seventh floor, there was a 
three-meter-long timber section set into the stone stairway. Two more 
of her men stood waiting at the top of it. She and the sergeant and 
three soldiers ran past the end of it, and then Cassandra turned and 
gestured to the waiting men. 

“Pull it up,” she ordered. 

The timber section could be removed. Ropes ran over pulleys in the 
roof of the stairwell and were attached to both ends. As she passed the 
order, her men tailed onto the ropes and heaved. The timber bridge 
rose smoothly in the air until it lay flush against the ceiling of the 
stairwell. The men tied off the ropes and secured it in its new position. 
Where it had been was a three-meter gap in the stairs, with a seven- 
story drop below it. 

“That should hold them up,” she said as she heard the distant 
sounds of running feet and shouting men on the floors below them. 
Distant now, but coming closer. One of the men who had been 
standing by to remove the timber section was armed with a bow. She 
recognized his uniform. He was one of the castle archers. She pointed 
downstairs, to where the steps disappeared round the stone wall. 

“Anyone comes round there, shoot him,” she said. 

“Aye, my lady.” The archer nodded, stripping an arrow from the 
quiver at his belt and placing it on the string. He stood ready, side on, 
feet slightly apart, arrow nocked. As yet, he didn’t bother to draw 
back. If anyone came round that corner, they’d be no more than six 
meters away and he could draw, shoot and hit his target at that 
distance in a matter of seconds. 

Cassandra continued up the staircase, reaching the door leading to 
the eighth floor. She pushed through it. There were ten men in the big 
open space, and they turned toward the door, weapons ready, as she 
entered. Seeing her, they relaxed and sheathed their swords and 
daggers. She nodded a greeting. She looked anxiously around the 
small group, searching for Maddie. But there was no sign of her. 
Perhaps she was on the next floor, she thought, although she didn’t 
really believe it. 

“Has anyone seen my daughter?” she asked. “Princess Madelyn?” 


Blank looks and shaking heads met her inquiry. Nobody had seen 
the young princess. She looked around the group, seeking and finding 
Ingrid. The young maidservant shook her head as they made eye 
contact. Cassandra felt a moment of despair. What if Dimon captured 
her? He would use her as a bargaining chip to obtain Cassandra’s 
surrender. And yet she knew her sense of duty would never allow her 
to surrender. And that would mean Maddie would be... 

“Perhaps she’s hiding somewhere, my lady,” ventured the sergeant 
before she could finish that thought. “It’s a big castle, after all.” 

She considered his point. He was right. There were dozens of 
hiding places in the castle, and Maddie had been raised here. She 
knew the castle well. Furthermore, even though Cassandra tended to 
think of Madelyn as her baby girl, the reality was that Maddie was a 
fourth-year Ranger apprentice, and that meant she was a formidable 
warrior. She was skilled with weapons and adept at concealing 
herself. Better yet, she had been trained to think and plan and assess a 
situation. She wasn’t the flighty young girl that people like Dimon 
took her to be. 

But it occurred to Cassandra that there was something she could do 
that might warn Maddie of the situation in the castle. She beckoned 
Ingrid to her. 

“Go to the upper floor and hoist my standard on the flagpole,” she 
said, then added, “Fly it upside down.” 

Ingrid looked puzzled. “Upside down, my lady?” 

Cassandra nodded. “It’s a distress symbol. If Maddie sees it, she’ll 
know we’re in the south tower. And she’ll know something’s wrong.” 
As Ingrid hurried away to do her bidding, Cassandra shrugged. It was 
all she could do for now to warn her daughter. She just hoped Maddie 
would notice the flag. 

Then, squaring her shoulders, she forced herself to push her worry 
about Maddie aside. She had to organize the defenses of the tower. 
She’d think about Maddie later, when things were more settled. She 
glanced at the sergeant. He was standing ready, waiting for orders. 
She indicated the small group of men watching her. 

“Is this all we have?” she asked. 

He glanced around the room, then answered. “We have eighteen 
men in all, my lady. Some of the men from the gatehouse managed to 
make it to the ground floor of this tower while Captain Dimon was 
assaulting the keep.” 

She nodded. Eighteen men. Not the largest force, but probably 
enough to hold the tower against Dimon and his men. 

“How many archers?” she asked. 

“Six, my lady,” answered one of the other men in the room, an 
archer himself, wearing a corporal’s rank badge. The sergeant, of 


course, wouldn’t have had time to do a detailed head count yet. He’d 
arrived only a few minutes before her. 

She chewed her lip thoughtfully. In this situation, there wouldn’t 
be a lot of use for archers. She would have preferred more men-at- 
arms. They’d be better suited to hand-to-hand fighting on the stairs. 
Still, the archers could take their turn at that as well. They were 
trained fighting men, after all. 

“Let’s take a look at our supplies,” she said, and the sergeant led 
the way to survey the stores and equipment that were maintained in 
the upper reaches of the south tower. 

The eighth floor was a storehouse and armory. Dozens of spears 
and long-handled axes stood in racks along the walls—the most 
effective weapons for dealing with an attack from below. There were 
several dozen shields hanging from pegs, and an equal number of mail 
shirts and helmets. She counted fifteen bows and three large wooden 
tubs filled with arrows. There must have been close to five hundred of 
them in all. 

Farther on, she found the food supplies: dried, salted meat; barrels 
of vegetables and pickles; and sacks of grain piled two meters high. 
She nodded thoughtfully. There was plenty of food here to sustain the 
defenders. 

Passing the stacks of food, they came to the dormitory for the men 
—trows of bunks, tables and benches for those off duty, washing 
facilities, and several privies, built in the side of the tower to protrude 
over the drop. She wrinkled her nose. Not the most savory of solutions 
to the men’s needs, but an effective one nevertheless. 

Food and weapons were well supplied, she realized. But there was 
a more important need. Water. 

“Let’s check the water,” she said, and headed for the steps leading 
to the ninth floor. 

Here, there was another central staircase between the eighth and 
ninth levels. This staircase was wood—more like a wide, steep ladder 
—and could be withdrawn in the event that attackers broke through 
to the lower floor. They climbed to the ninth level. 

This was the commander’s floor—the administrative level. Half a 
dozen sleeping chambers were set along the curve of the wall. 

There were racks of weapons along one wall and in the middle of 
the floor was a large open space that served as the command center. A 
table with a dozen seats dominated the space. This could be used for 
councils of war or for eating and recreation, as the need arose. To one 
side was a kitchen area, well ventilated so that smoke from the large 
oven and open grill areas could escape. 

Cassandra had studied the layout of the south tower and had 
visited it several times over the years, ensuring that supplies were 


constantly replenished and any items that were out of date or spoiled 
were removed. She gestured to a wooden ladder on the right-hand 
side. 

“Water’s up there,” she said, and she led the way, climbing the 
steep ladder and shoving aside the trapdoor at the top. 

The tower was surmounted by a pointed spire, covered in tiles. 
Inside the conical space were two large stone cisterns. There were 
steps at the side of these. She climbed one low flight of steps and 
eased open a lid in the wooden panel that covered the cistern. She 
peered in. Water lapped a few centimeters below the top. She cupped 
a handful and tasted it. It was fresh and sweet. 

The other cistern was the same—nearly full with good clean water. 
The cisterns were fed by rainwater from the roof. They were drained 
regularly and allowed to refill to ensure the water didn’t stagnate. It 
usually rained regularly in this part of the country, so continuity of 
supply wasn’t a problem. 

She climbed down and led the way down the ladder to the ninth 
level once more. A soldier waited there to meet them, obviously 
wanting to talk to her. 

She raised an eyebrow. “What is it?” she asked. 

“The King, my lady,” he replied and she recognized him as one of 
the men she had detailed to bring her father to the tower. He pointed 
toward one of the chambers set along the wall. “We put him in that 
chamber, my lady. It’s got a good bed and it’s nice and airy for him. 
He’s quite comfortable.” 

“Thank you,” she said, starting toward the door he’d indicated. “PI 
have a few words with him now.” Then she saw the doubtful look on 
the man’s face and stopped. “Is there a problem?” 

He shook his head. “No, no, my lady. He’s fine. Just, he’s sleeping 
at the moment and maybe we shouldn’t wake him.” 

She touched his arm gratefully. It was interesting to see the 
devotion and love that her father inspired in the men serving under 
him. Unlike Dimon, she thought bitterly. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Keep an eye on him and let me know when 
he wakes.” 

He knuckled his forehead in salute. “T’ll do that, my lady.” He 
stepped back and took up a position outside the chamber door. 
Cassandra turned back to the sergeant. 

“By the way,” she said, “what’s your name? I can hardly go on 
calling you ‘sergeant,’ can I?” 

The sergeant grinned at her. “Don’t matter to me, my lady. But my 
mam christened me Merlon. So that’s what I usually answer to.” 

“Merlon it is then,” she said. She sat down in one of the heavy 
wooden chairs around the command table and gestured for him to sit 


as well. He did so, a little awkward at relaxing so close to the Princess 
Regent. 

“Well, Merlon, we’re in good shape here. Plenty of food and water 
and weapons. We should be able to hold out indefinitely. Certainly 
until my husband and the Ranger Commandant get back.” 

“Yes, my lady. When do you think that’ll be?” he asked. 

She hesitated a second or two. It wouldn’t be good for morale if the 
men knew she had no idea what was delaying Horace. 

“Shouldn’t be much more than a week, I’d think,” she said, forcing 
a confident tone into her voice. She didn’t want to raise any 
immediate expectations, and now that Merlon knew their position was 
secure, the prospect of a one-week wait wouldn’t be too daunting. She 
was saved from further discussion of Horace’s whereabouts when one 
of the archers mounted the stairs, obviously looking for her. 

“Over here,” she said as he glanced curiously around the open 
space of the ninth floor. He turned and walked toward them. 

“It’s Captain Dimon, my lady,” he said. “He’s at the gap in the 
stairs and he’s requested a parley.” 
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“Better come with me, Merlon,” she said. “You should hear what he 
has to say.” 

Together, they retraced their steps down the ladder to the eighth 
floor, then hurried out the heavy door to the spiral staircase. The 
archer who had apprised her of Dimon’s request for a parley followed 
them, and now she recognized him as the man she had left at the gap 
in the stairs, with orders to shoot anyone who appeared round the 
bend in the staircase. She smiled grimly. Presumably, Dimon had 
called out before he showed himself, making sure he wouldn’t be an 
immediate target. 

They reached the gap. There was nobody visible at the lower end. 
She glanced interrogatively at the two foot soldiers who had remained 
on watch. 

“Where is he?” she asked. 

One of them jerked a thumb downward. “He’s there, my lady. Just 
round the curve.” He grinned. “Don’t think he trusted us.” 

She smiled in return. “He’s no fool,” she said. Then she raised her 
voice and called down the stairway, her voice echoing off the stone 
walls and ceiling. 

“Dimon? Are you there?” 

There was a pause, and then she recognized his voice. He sounded 
quite close, and she realized he must be just around the elbow in the 
stairway. 

“Cassandra? I have a flag of truce here.” 

As she heard the words, a pole appeared round the stonework. A 
white cloth hung limply from it. The bearer waved it a few times, 
presumably to help those above see it. 

“So I see,” she replied. 

There was another pause, and then Dimon spoke again, uncertainty 
in his voice. “You’ll honor it?” 

She was insulted by the implication that she might violate a flag of 
truce. But then, she realized, it was the sort of thing Dimon would do. 
And if he would do it, he’d assume that others would as well. 


“Yes,” she said, the irritation obvious in her voice. “You’re safe. We 
won’t shoot. Although God knows why not.” 

“I need your word,” he said. 

Now the irritation in her voice was even more apparent. “You’ve 
got it. Stop skulking and come out in the open.” 

Slowly, Dimon emerged from behind the curve in the stairway, the 
white flag held in his right hand. He moved out into the center of the 
stairs and peered upward. He shaded his eyes with his left hand. It 
was dim in the stairwell, and neither of them was carrying a torch. 

“I can’t see you too well,” he said. 

“I can see you perfectly,” she said. “Get on with what you have to 
say.” 
“Tm offering you an accommodation,” he said. “Surrender and I'll 
spare your life. And Madelyn’s as well.” 

She felt a surge of relief as he said the last words. She’d been half 
expecting that this parley would be about Madelyn—that Dimon 
would tell her he’d captured her daughter and would use her to force 
Cassandra’s surrender. Now it was obvious that he believed Maddie 
was in the tower with her. So she was safe—for the moment, at least. 

“You'll simply let us go, will you?” she asked, the disbelief all too 
clear in her voice. 

“I didn’t say that. You’d be kept prisoner until I could send you out 
of the country. ld want your sworn oath that you wouldn’t try to 
come back and take my throne from me.” 

“My father’s throne, I think you mean,” she said, and when he 
didn’t reply, she continued. “Why this sudden generosity, Dimon?” 

“T’ll have gotten what I wanted. My followers want a return to the 
male line of succession. Once I’m on the throne, that will have been 
restored. They believe having a female succeed to the throne is against 
reason and tradition and God’s law.” 

“I wondered when he’d be brought into it,” she said sarcastically. 

“Tm offering you your life. PI see you’re well provided for. You 
and Madelyn could live quite well in Gallica or Toscana. 

“Not Skandia, however,” he added. “Erak and his Skandians might 
not take too kindly to having you tossed off the throne.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting something?” she asked. “It’s a wonderful 
plan, but I don’t think my husband will stand for it once he’s back 
from the north. Nor Gilan. I doubt you’ll stay on the throne too long 
once they hear I’ve been banished.” 

He looked down, hesitating for a moment. Then he said regretfully, 
“Tm sorry to tell you, Cassandra, but Horace is dead. And Gilan.” 

An icy-cold hand clutched at her heart as he spoke. She couldn’t 
conceive of a world without Horace—big, powerful, cheerful Horace. 
He was a tower of strength for her. He was kind and gentle and 


caring. And he had never been defeated in battle. He couldn’t be gone. 
And Gilan too, with his ready smile and friendly disposition. How 
could they both have been killed? 

“T don’t believe it,” she said. 

Dimon shook his head again. “I’m sorry to tell you. I truly am. I 
really liked Horace. But that small band of rebels he went to shoo 
away was actually an army of a hundred and fifty men. They fought a 
pitched battle two days ago, and both Horace and Gilan were killed— 
along with most of their men.” 

He let her think about that. Then he continued. “So don’t cling to 
any false hopes that they’ll be back to rescue you, Cassandra. They 
won't. And my offer is the best one you'll get.” 

She paused, knowing that if she spoke immediately, the doubt in 
her voice would give away her uncertainty. She needed to sound 
strong, she realized. 

“T’ll need time to consider it,” she said eventually. 

He came back at her immediately, sensing the strength of his 
position. “Don’t take too long. As I said, my offer is the best one you’ll 
get, but it’s only on the table for a day. After that, we’ll drive you out 
of this tower.” 

“You can try,” she said. She was on firmer ground now, and her 
voice was more confident. “But we’ve got food and weapons and 
water. We can hold out here for months. You could die of old age 
trying to take this tower.” 

“We could burn you out,” he threatened. 

She laughed. This time, her reaction was genuine. “You don’t know 
a lot about the construction of this tower, do you?” she asked. “It’s 
mostly stone. There’s no wooden framework, and stone won’t burn.” 

“The floors are timber,” he pointed out. “They’ll burn well 
enough.” 

She sensed the sergeant glancing at her. She met his anxious gaze 
and shook her head to reassure him. 

“As I said, you don’t know too much about the design of this tower. 
We’ve got two huge water cisterns in the roof. And one of them has 
pipes running down to the lower levels. The floors are hardwood, so 
they won’t burn easily. And if you try to set them alight, we can 
simply drench them with water.” 

There was a long pause. Then Dimon replied, but without his 
former confidence. “And then you'll have used up your drinking 
water,” he said. 

“Rain, Dimon,” she said. “The cisterns are filled by rainwater 
collected on the roof. And as you know, it rains quite often in this part 
of the country. Two or three nights of good rain will refill the cistern.” 

Dimon looked up at her. Anger was beginning to show on his face. 


He knew that the south tower was virtually impregnable—a small 
force could hold it indefinitely—and he didn’t have time to spend on a 
lengthy siege. 

Horace and Gilan were very much alive, even if they were 
contained in the old hill fort by the Wezel River. And he knew that 
situation wouldn’t last for too much longer. His forces there were 
becoming restive. Messengers had told him that they’d lost a lot of 
men—they’d been driven back with heavy losses each time they 
attacked Horace’s small force. Sooner or later, they would start to drift 
away. Mercenaries fought for profit, after all, and there was little of 
that to be found besieging a capable enemy in a well-defended 
position. 

He had hoped to bluff Cassandra—to make her panic and surrender 
with the news that Horace was dead. Of course, he had no intention of 
honoring his promise to banish her. Once she and Maddie were in his 
hands, he would have them killed. 

He faced her one more time, trying to sound more confident than 
he felt. 

“T’ll give you a day to consider my offer,” he said. “One day only. 
After that, if you insist on defying me, you will suffer the 
consequences.” 

“T’ll give you my answer this time tomorrow,” she told him. 

He couldn’t resist one more sally. “If you’re as smart as you claim 
to be, you’ll accept,” he said. Then he stepped quickly into the shelter 
of the curving wall and she heard his footsteps receding down the 
stairs. 

She looked at Merlon and raised her eyebrows, puffing out her 
cheeks and releasing a long breath. She felt exhausted. 

“Well, at least we know one thing. He doesn’t have Maddie,” she 
said. 

Merlon scratched his beard thoughtfully. “That’s true.” He 
hesitated, not sure whether he should ask the next question, then 
decided to do so anyway. 

“Do you believe him, my lady?” he asked. “About Sir Horace. Do 
you believe he’s dead?” 

She shook her head. “I just don’t know, Merlon. It would explain 
why we’ve heard nothing from the north. But . . .” She hesitated. 

“But what, my lady?” 

“But Horace is not an easy man to kill. A lot of people have tried in 
the past, and it didn’t work out too well for them.” 

“So you think he’s alive?” 

“Yes, I do,” she said. “I think I’d feel it if he were dead.” 

But as she said it, she wished she could be certain. 
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There was a balcony running round the tower at the ninth floor, 
affording a panoramic view of the land below the castle. Cassandra 
was pacing it now, looking out at the parklands below and the forest 
in the distance while she pondered her situation. Several hours had 
passed since her conversation with Dimon. 

Immediately below her, she had a view of the castle courtyard. She 
could see men there, moving from the keep to the gatehouse and 
occasionally to the stables. On the battlements, she could see sentries 
standing watch. 

It all appeared normal, except that the sentries and the men in the 
courtyard were not part of the castle garrison. They were Dimon’s 
men. And now they were protected from outside attack by Castle 
Araluen’s massive fortifications. Even if Horace and Gilan did appear 
with their men, they would have no chance of breaking in. 

She leaned on the rough stone of the balcony wall and sighed 
bitterly. She was in a total impasse. She and her men were safe for the 
moment—and for the foreseeable future. But they had no way of 
breaking out, of driving the invaders out of the castle. They were 
outnumbered, and they continued to survive only by virtue of the 
well-planned defenses of the south tower. 

Where was Maddie? The question kept hammering at her. Ingrid 
had thought she might be outside the castle. But where? And what 
was she doing? Cassandra racked her brains, trying to think of a way 
of contacting her. If Maddie was outside the castle, and if Cassandra 
could get a message to her, she could head north and alert Horace to 
the current situation. Maddie’s Ranger horse, Bumper, was outside the 
walls, Cassandra knew, at the small farm where Gilan had arranged 
for him to be stabled. If Maddie could get to him, she could be at the 
Wezel River within three days. 

If, if, if, she thought. But even if Maddie could reach the Wezel, 
then what? 

Horace might be dead. At best, if anything Dimon had said was the 
truth, he was trapped in a hill fort, surrounded by a superior force. 


How would he break out of that trap? And if he did, he would still 
face the problem of breaking into Castle Araluen. 

But at least he’d be here, close to hand. And the thought of his 
presence was a comforting one. Besides, once he was back, he could 
raise the army from the surrounding countryside. In times of war, the 
relatively small garrison of the castle was augmented by drafts of 
men-at-arms from the farms and villages of the fief. Mobilizing them 
would take some time—perhaps a week or two—but he would then 
have a sizable force for Dimon to reckon with. 

The same inevitable predicament raised its head. No matter how 
many men he had, how could he hope to break into the castle? No 
attacker had managed that in living memory. Even Morgarath, when 
he rebelled against her father, had bypassed the castle. She laughed 
bitterly. It was an ironic situation. She and her men were trapped here 
in the tower, but relatively safe from attack, by Dimon’s men. They, in 
turn, would be trapped in the castle, but relatively safe from attack by 
Horace’s forces. 

And on top of that, there was still the fundamental problem facing 
her: Where was Maddie? The scenario she had just envisaged hinged on 
Cassandra’s being able to make contact with her. And Cassandra 
simply couldn’t see how that could be done. She heard footsteps on 
the balcony behind her and turned to see one of the archers hurrying 
round the curve of the tower toward her, saluting as he came. 

“My lady, Sergeant Merlon says you should come immediately,” he 
said, his tone urgent. 

She began to make her way to the door leading back into the 
tower. 

“What’s happening?” she said. She was puzzled. Dimon had given 
her a day to consider his offer. She assumed that meant he would try 
nothing further until that deadline had expired. There was the 
implication of a truce in his offer. But she realized, not for the first 
time, that Dimon could not be trusted. 

“Merlon’s not sure, my lady. But there’s something going on down 
the stairway. We can hear them moving. There’s a lot of whispering 
going on—and it sounds like they’re dragging something heavy up to 
the gap.” 

She ran down the ladder to the lower floor and headed for the 
stairs. Merlon and four other men, all of them archers, were standing 
just above the gap in the stairway, sheltering behind the bend in the 
stairs. The sergeant looked around as she approached, holding his 
finger to his lips. 

“What’s happening, Merlon?” she asked in a whisper. 

He pointed down the stairs to the edge of the gap. “Listen, my 
lady,” he told her. 


She moved out from the shelter of the wall and craned her head to 
listen. The sound of low-pitched voices floated up the stairway to her, 
echoing off the curving stone walls. She couldn’t make out what they 
were saying, but there was a definite sense of urgency about them. 
Occasionally, a voice would be raised, resulting in urgent hisses for 
silence. She stepped back into cover, peering round the rough stone to 
look down the stairwell. 

“Something’s going on, my lady. They’re planning something,” 
Merlon said, his voice close to her ear. 

She nodded, frowning. That much was obvious. But what, exactly, 
did they have in mind? She held up a hand to forestall any further 
comment from the sergeant. There was another noise apparent now. 

It sounded like something heavy and wooden being dragged up the 
stone stairs. She could hear slow, deliberate footsteps on the stairs 
now, and the occasional grunt of effort from the men below. She 
turned to her archers. 

“Get ready.” 

They nodded. They all had arrows nocked. 

She stepped out again for a clearer look, ignoring Merlon’s warning 
murmur. The stairs below were empty. She could see the gap, with the 
yawning dark drop below it. Then the first three or four stairs below 
that. Then nothing. 

But the dragging sound continued, getting louder with each 
minute. Then it stopped and she heard more whispering. She caught 
the eye of one of the archers and gestured to the door that opened into 
the eighth floor. 

“Get more men,” she said. “And bring half a dozen pikes.” The man 
saluted and ran to do her bidding, and she turned her attention to the 
stairway again. The dragging, scraping noise had started again, much 
closer this time. Then she saw what was causing it. 

A rectangular wooden barrier, like a moveable wall, appeared in 
the stairway below the gap, being shoved forward by men behind it. It 
was made of boards nailed to a timber framework and it filled the 
space between the walls of the staircase. The men pushing and lifting 
it moved it at an angle so that it could advance up the stairs. It stood 
about a meter and a half high and there was an open space twenty 
centimeters high at the base. The men behind it were mostly hidden 
from sight, although from time to time a head would appear above the 
top of the barrier for a second or two. 

Cassandra addressed the three remaining archers. “The minute you 
see someone, shoot him,” she said. 

They all nodded. A head appeared above the barrier as its owner 
looked up to see what was happening above them. Instantly, an archer 
drew, aimed and released. But the head had disappeared again, and 


the arrow whizzed through empty space, then ricocheted off the stone 
wall below with a screech of metal on stone. She heard a curse from 
the man who had come so close to death. 

She frowned. The wall would protect Dimon’s men from the arrows 
and spears of her troops. But it wouldn’t bridge the gap in the stairs. It 
was too short for that. She looked more closely, straining her eyes, 
and made out a pair of hinges in the barrier. Then she could see that 
there was a gate in the center, perhaps a meter wide. Obviously, once 
the barrier was in position, those behind it could open the gate—and 
what? 

The barrier stopped a meter from the edge of the gap. On the right- 
hand side, one of the men pushing and shoving had grown careless. 
The top of his helmeted head was visible above the roughly 
constructed shield. The helmet made a poor target for her archers’ 
arrows. They would skid off harmlessly. 

But her sling was a different matter. She loaded a shot into the 
pouch and began whirling the sling around her head. Stepping out in 
the open, she released. There was a resounding CLANG! as the lead 
shot hit the helmet and the man went down, staggering back and 
falling down the stairs with a mighty clatter. She heard a voice 
shouting urgently. 

“Stay down, for pity’s sake! She’s got a sling!” 

Nobody else showed themselves above the barrier. Then they heard 
more scraping and slithering, and a timber bridge about a meter wide 
began to slide forward from under the barrier, reaching out across the 
gap in the stairway. 

“Push it back!” she ordered and her men moved forward, pikes in 
hand, to obey. But they were too late. The makeshift bridge reached 
the upper side of the gap and fell into place. She could see that there 
was a transverse beam nailed to the lower end. It was set against the 
edge of the stairs and held the bridge in position, no matter how hard 
they tried to push it back. 

Merlon touched her arm. “Smoke, my lady!” he said. “I smell 
smoke!” 

She sniffed the air. He was right. There was an oily smell of smoke 
drifting up from the lower stairs. She frowned. The steps were stone. 
They wouldn’t burn. So what was... ? 

In answer, an object appeared, hurled over the top of the barrier, 
trailing a thin line of smoke and sailing across the gap to shatter on 
the steps above where she stood. Then another, and another. 

They were round clay pots, she realized, and each one held a 
mixture of oil and pitch—and a lighted wick. As they shattered against 
the stone, the flame from their wicks ignited the flammable mixture 
inside and a cloud of noxious, dark smoke began to fill the stairway. 


Her men began coughing and she felt her own eyes tearing up. 

“They'll try to cross in the smoke!” she warned. “Be ready!” 

She turned to Merlon, standing by her with one of the ineffectual 
pikes. Ineffectual against the replacement bridge, perhaps, but not 
against the men who might try to cross it. 

“Get the door open!” she ordered. “We have to let the smoke out!” 
Dimly, through her streaming, itching eyes, she saw the central 
gate in the barrier begin to open outward, the gap between the edges 
growing larger. She loaded another shot and began whirling the sling. 

Through a veil of tears, she saw a figure step into the gap and out 
onto the bridge. His upper body was covered by a shield, and he held 
a spear in his right hand. 
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Cassandra changed her aim point as the attacker advanced across the 
bridge. She whirled the sling one more time as he moved tentatively 
above the yawning gap, then released. 

The shot slammed into his left knee with a sickening crack, 
smashing bone and tendons. The knee gave way beneath him and he 
slumped to one side, releasing his grip on the spear as he hung over 
the edge of the seven-story drop, scrabbling frantically at the rough 
wood to recover. 

And failing. 

With a horrible scream, he fell into the gap beside the makeshift 
bridge, plummeting down into the darkness, screaming all the way 
until they could hear a distant, ugly thump. 

The scream was cut off. 

The door in the barrier slammed shut once more. The next man in 
line had seen his comrade’s fate and wasn’t prepared to risk the 
crossing. Cassandra heard a raised voice shouting orders. Dimon, she 
realized. 

“More smoke pots! Get more of the pots up here! If they can’t see 
us, they can’t shoot us!” 

The smoke was clearing in the upper part of the stairway now, 
although the defenders’ eyes still smarted and ran with tears. The 
open door had created a draft to let the dense, choking clouds out. 

There was a brief lull, and she heard feet running on the stairs 
below her. Presumably men were fetching more of the smoke pots. 

Merlon pointed to the replacement bridge. “Could we maybe burn 
it, my lady?” 

She considered the idea but shook her head. It was solid timber. “It 
would take too long to get it burning,” she said. “And I doubt they’d 
leave us in peace while we did it.” Some of Dimon’s men had bows, 
she knew. They might not be as skilled as her archers, but at close 
quarters like this, they could hardly miss. 

There was a flash of flint on steel in the dimness on the other side 
of the barrier. 


“They’re lighting the fuses,” she said. “Everyone get ready.” She 
removed her scarf and wrapped it round her nose and mouth. Turning 
to the youngest of the troopers standing ready, she pointed up the 
stairs. 

“Fetch scarves and kerchiefs for everyone. And a bucket of water to 
soak them.” Wet scarves around their noses and mouths might help 
against the choking smoke, she thought. 

He nodded and turned, running lightly up the stairs. 

She heard Dimon issuing orders once more. “Don’t throw them so 
far! Try to lob them close to the end of the bridge.” 

That would concentrate the smoke where they stood waiting, she 
realized, and create better cover for the men crossing the bridge. She 
loaded her sling again and let it dangle down beside her, swinging 
back and forth like a snake’s head as it prepared to strike. 

The first of the clay pots sailed over the gap, hitting the stairway 
four steps above the bridge. Before it could ignite the oil and pitch 
inside, however, Merlon reached out with his pike and scooped it 
down the stairs, sending it tumbling into the gap. But his action came 
at a cost. Even as she began to congratulate him, he gave a gasp of 
pain and dropped the pike, clutching at his upper arm where a 
crossbow bolt had struck him. He sank awkwardly to the stairs. She 
reached out, grabbing his jerkin, and with the strength of desperation 
heaved him back into cover as another bolt ricocheted off the step 
behind him. He screamed in pain as she dragged him in, but managed 
to gasp his thanks, realizing she had saved his life. 

“Think nothing of it,” she said. “We need you.” 

Another smoke pot flew over the gap. This one went too high and 
smashed on the stairs above them. The resultant cloud of smoke 
billowed up, but someone had had the intelligence to open the 
doorway on the floor above them, and most of the smoke was sucked 
upward by the draft. 

The young soldier had returned now with scarves and kerchiefs 
and a large bucket full of water. He began to distribute the wet cloths 
to the defenders, who wrapped them round their noses and mouths. 
He was just in time, as another two smoke pots crashed onto the steps. 
These were better aimed, and they hit the stonework level with 
Cassandra’s position. She hastily dipped her scarf into the bucket and 
retied it. The wet cloth filtered the smoke to a certain extent, but her 
eyes were still smarting and weeping, and she found it hard to see. 
One of the pots had deposited its load of oil and pitch only a few 
meters from her. The young trooper seized the bucket, still half full, 
and dumped the water onto the burning pitch, smothering the flames. 

“Good thinking!” she croaked. Then she gestured upward to the 
doorway. “Get more water. Get a bucket chain going!” 


He nodded, his own eyes red and weeping, and darted away to do 
her bidding. 

The flames close by her had only been temporarily doused—more 
by the sheer impact of the water cutting off the air to them than by 
the extinguishing properties of the water itself. They flickered to life 
once more, feeding off the pitch, and began to generate more smoke. 

Through streaming, reddened eyes, she saw the gate in the barrier 
opening again, and another enemy soldier advanced through it. At 
least, she thought, the bridge was so narrow it would permit only one 
man at a time to cross. But if any of them gained a foothold on this 
side of the gap, she and her men would be in trouble. 

She whirled her sling and launched a shot at the man. But he was 
crouched low behind his shield and didn’t offer her a convenient 
target. The shot hit his shield with a vicious thud. He was stopped by 
the impact for a second. Then he continued to advance. 

Two more smoke pots soared across the gap, shattering and adding 
their billowing fumes to the hellish scene in the stairwell. 

Three arrows slammed into the man’s shield, and he stopped 
uncertainly. The narrow bridge didn’t provide the most stable footing, 
and crossing it in the current conditions, while being targeted by 
archers and with visibility uncertain, required enormous 
concentration. 

“Step aside, my lady,” said a hoarse voice behind her. She turned 
and saw one of her men—a tall, broad-shouldered corporal, standing 
ready with a heavy spear. His eyes were fixed on the enemy soldier, 
now two-thirds of the way across the bridge, advancing slowly. 
Cassandra moved to one side to give him room. He took the spear 
back over his right shoulder, eyes still fixed on his target, and, 
stepping forward, made his cast. 

The spear flashed through the dark smoke and bit deeply into the 
man’s lower leg. He let out a scream of pain and stopped, dropping to 
a crouch. He released his hold on his battleax and clutched at the 
wound in his leg. The heavy spear shaft dangled over the drop, 
unbalancing him and trying to drag him after it. He tried to pull the 
spear loose but couldn’t manage it. He was stuck, unable to stand 
again, swaying fearfully over the gap while arrows hissed round his 
ears and slammed into the timber bridge beneath him. 

Holding his shield in front of him, he began to back clumsily away 
on the bridge, propelling himself with his free hand and his uninjured 
leg. His shield was now festooned with arrow shafts as the archers 
maintained a constant barrage on him. Crossbow bolts whirred across 
the gap in return, and Cassandra heard a shout of pain from the stairs 
above her as at least one found its mark. 

A lucky shot, she thought. Visibility was as poor for the attackers 


as the defenders. The air over the bridge was relatively clear, kept so 
by the draft coming up the gap in the stairwell. But everywhere else, 
the fumes and smoke made it almost impossible to find a target. 

The wounded man made it back to the safety of the lower edge of 
the gap and slumped back against the barrier’s closed gate. He still 
kept his shield in front of him, protecting himself from the steady rain 
of arrows that continued to thud into the wood-and-hide shield. Blood 
poured from the spear wound in his leg. An arrow hit him on his right 
arm, and he flinched and cried out. But his voice was weak, and 
Cassandra realized that loss of blood was weakening him. 

Abruptly, the gate slammed open and several pairs of hands 
grabbed at him, dragging him back into safety, accompanied by 
another hail of arrows flashing through the open gate. 

Cassandra studied the temporary bridge for several minutes, then 
flicked her gaze to the pike that Merlon had dropped. For the time 
being, both sides had stopped shooting, with no targets visible for 
either her archers or Dimon’s crossbow men. 

Earlier, Cassandra and her men had tried to push the bridge back 
across the gap. But the transverse beam nailed in place a meter from 
its end locked against the lip of the stairs and kept it from moving. 

But there was no similar beam at the upper end of the bridge, she 
realized. So there was nothing to stop them from pulling the timber 
structure up the stairs. 

She turned to look behind her, coughing as an eddy of smoke 
whirled around her. The heavyset, tall soldier who had thrown the 
spear was still close by. He’d do admirably for what she had in mind, 
she thought. She beckoned him forward and, as he knelt beside her, 
gestured to the fallen pike on the steps. 

The pike was a combination of different weapons. Mounted on a 
stout ash shaft two and a half meters long, it had an ax head on one 
side, a spear point at the top and a vicious spike opposite the ax head. 

“See the pike?” she said. The man nodded, and she pointed to the 
bridge. “When I give the word, drive the spike into the timbers and 
drag the bridge up toward us. Understand?” 

The man nodded, smiling, as he caught on to her idea. If he could 
haul the bridge up far enough, the bottom end of its two main beams 
would slip off the edge of the steps and the entire structure would 
plunge into the gap. He started to move forward, but she gripped his 
arm to stop him. 

“Wait till we get some cover for you,” she said. Then, calling to the 
archers a few steps higher than she was, she gave her orders. 

“Archers! Rapid shooting! Keep their heads down!” 

Arrows started to fly across the gap once more in a steady stream. 
There were no visible targets, but the iron warheads screeched off the 


curved stone walls of the stairwell, striking sparks in the gloom as 
they did. Several arrows slammed into the wood of the barrier, but 
most skimmed over the top, ricocheting off the walls beyond, 
sometimes shattering the shafts and sending the razor-sharp 
broadheads spinning wildly through the air. They heard at least one 
hoarse yell of pain, which indicated that a broadhead had found a 
target. But the sudden arrow storm had the desired result. The 
attackers on the lower part of the stairway dropped to their bellies, 
hands over their heads, while the arrows hissed and spun and 
screeched among them. 

She released her grip on the soldier’s muscular arm. 

“Now!” she told him, and he lunged forward, gathering in the pike 
as he went. Then, from a kneeling position, he raised it over his head 
in a two-handed grip and brought it down with all his strength, 
driving the long spike into the timber planking of the bridge. 

Once it was set, he gathered his feet under him and began to heave 
the bridge forward, slowly, a few centimeters at a time. As the 
attackers realized what was happening, she saw hands scrabbling 
desperately under the barrier, trying to seize hold of the bridge and 
stop it. She darted out into the open, grabbing hold of the soldier’s 
belt and adding her strength to his. Behind her, she felt someone else 
doing the same to her. She glanced over her shoulder and saw the 
young lad who had fetched the water. 

“Heave!” she shouted. “Keep it moving!” 

Under their combined strength, the long structure slid upward until 
its lower end slid off the step below them. Then it pitched up 
vertically and disappeared into the gap, taking the pike with it. The 
three of them released their grip and staggered backward on the 
stairs. For a moment, they listened to the clatter of the bridge falling 
into the darkness below, bouncing off walls, the noise gradually dying 
away. 

The archers on the stairs gave a ragged cheer as Cassandra and her 
two companions dragged themselves back into cover. 

Breathless, she sprawled on the stone steps with them, grinning 
triumphantly. 

She shook her head angrily. So much for Dimon’s word. She had let 
him lull her into a feeling of false security, assuming he would hold 
off until the twenty-four-hour period—and the implied truce that went 
with it—were over. He had caught her napping, and his attempt had 
come close to succeeding. She realized that she couldn’t let her guard 
down again. 
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It was half an hour before sunup. 

As was his custom, Horace leaned on the palisade above the gate, 
staring moodily down at the enemy camp below. The campfires that 
had burned through the night had died down now to glowing ashes. 
They twinkled in the predawn darkness, marking the lines of tents 
where the enemy slept. He knew there would be sentries awake, 
stationed around the perimeter of the camp, keeping an eye out for a 
possible attack. 

As he was doing. 

He felt a movement beside him and, glancing around, saw that 
Gilan had joined him in his study of the enemy. 

“Morning,” said Horace. 

Gilan grunted a reply, then said, “Thought I’d find you here.” 

Horace smiled quietly. “Am I so predictable?” 

“Well, you’re here most mornings. If that makes you predictable, 
then you are.” 

“Just keeping an eye on things down there,” Horace said. 

Gilan said nothing for a minute or so. He studied the lines of 
campfires, the silent, darkened tents. 

“I don’t think they’ll try anything,” he said at length. “We gave 
them a bloody nose last time they did.” 

“We gave them one at the river as well—at least, you and your 
archers did,” Horace said. 

Gilan scratched his chin thoughtfully. “Yes. It’s two for none, isn’t 
it? D’you think they’ll change tactics next time? Frontal assaults don’t 
seem to be working too well for them.” 

“Tm not sure what else they can do—not if they want a quick 
ending to this.” 

Gilan frowned. “Maybe they plan to starve us out. We don’t have 
enough provisions for a lengthy siege.” 

“We’ve got plenty of water,” Horace said. 

Gilan shrugged. “But not food. A couple of weeks would see us 
starving. Even worse, the horses won’t last without proper fodder. So 


we're stuck here. We can’t go anywhere. We can’t break out. They still 
have us well and truly outnumbered, and if we try to attack them, 
they’ll see us coming and they’ll be ready for us. We’ll be out in the 
open. They’ll be behind their shield wall, and we’ll be fighting at a 
disadvantage.” 

Horace nodded. “Exactly. They may send a few skirmishers up the 
hill from time to time to keep us on our toes. But I think they’ll be 
perfectly happy to sit back and watch us watching them.” 

For a minute or so, the two friends were silent. Then Horace asked, 
“Do you think you could sneak out through their lines?” 

Gilan nodded emphatically. “Of course I could. But then what? I 
can’t sneak Blaze out with me. Traveling on foot, it’d take me a week 
or so to reach Castle Araluen, and then what? Dimon only has twenty 
or thirty men there. That’s hardly enough to help us break out. And I 
couldn’t bring them all back. We can’t leave the castle undefended.” 

“That’s true,” Horace replied gloomily. “So I guess all we can do is 
wait and see what they have in mind. Unless,” he said with a rueful 
grin, “you can come up with a brilliant strategy. I hear Rangers are 
good at that.” 

Gilan rolled his eyes. “I’ve heard that too,” he said. “PI let you 
know if anything occurs to me.” 

“I wish you would,” said Horace. 


Maddie reached the clear ground below the castle around mid- 
morning. Bumper was already there, back in his hidden glade, and he 
greeted her enthusiastically. 

I was worried about you. 

“T was fine,” she told him. “I was just a little lost in the forest.” 

Fine Ranger you are. 

“That’s what I told myself.” She unsaddled him and rubbed him 
down, then filled his water bucket and poured more grain into his 
feed bag. He munched gratefully, grinding the food noisily with his 
big teeth the way horses do. Once she was assured that his needs were 
taken care of, she started toward the edge of the trees to survey the 
castle. 

Everything seemed normal. The drawbridge was down. There were 
two sentries keeping guard at the outside end, and she could see more 
moving on the battlements. There was no sign or sound of any 
fighting, which she might have expected if Dimon was attempting to 
take the castle. Perhaps he’s already done it, she thought dismally. 
After all, if his plan had worked, he and his men would have simply 
walked in across the drawbridge. Any fighting would have been over 
in a matter of minutes, with the castle’s defenders, and her mother, 


taken by surprise. 

Perhaps, she thought, her mother was already dead, and she felt 
tears pricking her eyelids at the thought. 

She leaned against the trunk of a tree while she considered what 
she was seeing. Everything seemed normal. But something was 
different. She sensed that there was one slight detail that had changed 
since she had last looked at the castle. But for the life of her, she 
couldn’t work out what it was. 

She scanned the castle, eyes slitted in concentration as she studied 
the walls, the towers, the battlements, trying to realize what it was 
that had pricked her attention. 

Not the keep. Not the battlements along the outer wall. Not the 
massive gatehouse. Was it one of the towers? She studied the north 
tower, then the south. Completely normal, with a flag fluttering over 
it. 

A flag? There had been no flag on the south tower last time she 
looked. She strained her eyes and could see a trace of red on white—a 
red stooping hawk. 

Her mother’s banner! 

Looking more closely, she realized that the banner was flying 
upside down—the universal distress signal. 

And in that moment, she knew what had happened. Dimon’s coup 
had been successful—at least partly so. But her mother had obviously 
had time to retreat to the south tower—the point of last defense. With 
the realization that her mother was safe, at least temporarily, 
Maddie’s spirits lifted. She looked up the slope to the small clump of 
bushes that concealed the entrance to the tunnel. They were 
undisturbed. She started forward, ready to move out of the trees, then 
hesitated. 

It was full daylight and the battlements were manned with sentries 
—enemy sentries. Skilled as she was at moving without being seen, it 
wasn’t worth the risk. The parkland was kept open and well mowed 
for precisely that reason—to prevent attackers from approaching 
unseen. If her mother was safely ensconced in the south tower, 
another few hours wouldn’t make any difference. Maddie would wait 
until dusk, then make her move. In the meantime, she thought, she 
might as well get some rest. She’d had a long, sleepless night and an 
exhausting day. 


The hours dragged by. Tired as she was, sleep came fitfully. She 
dozed, waking frequently, with her mind racing as she considered the 
situation. She was reminded once more of Will’s dictum: Most of our 
time is spent waiting. A Ranger’s best asset is patience. 


At last, the sun sank below the horizon and shadows crept over the 
parkland. This was probably the best time for her to move, while the 
light was fluky and uncertain. She went back into the trees to say 
farewell to Bumper, and then, wrapped in her cloak, stole out onto the 
short grass of the park, moving in a crouch, matching her rhythm to 
that of the wind and cloud shadows flitting across the grass. She held 
the cloak tightly to keep it from flapping in the rising breeze. 
Movement like that could attract the eye of one of the sentries. 

She ghosted up the slope as the evening grew darker. When she 
finally slipped into the shelter of the bushes concealing the tunnel 
entrance, there had been no outcry from the battlements, no sound of 
alarm. 

She found her lantern still at the tunnel entrance where she had 
left it. She shook it experimentally and heard the splash of oil inside 
its reservoir. There was still plenty there, she thought. Enough for two 
passages through the tunnel. Mindful of the watching eyes on the 
battlements, she moved several meters into the tunnel before she 
struck her flint and lit the lantern wick. The yellow light flared out, 
wavering over the rough clay walls. She checked that she had her 
sling and her saxe, then set off. 

She was familiar with the tunnel now, and she made good time, 
passing under the moat, then feeling the tunnel climbing upward. 
Stumbling from time to time on the uneven footing, she made it into 
the hidden room in the bottom cellar and moved toward the secret 
door. 

Then stopped. 

As her hand stretched out to trip the lock, she heard a murmur of 
voices from the other side. She put her ear to the stone and listened. 
She still couldn’t make out what was being said. The voices started 
again, then one of them, raised higher than the others, came through 
more clearly. 

“... how you like a night in the cells. You might . . . more friendly 
tomorrow. Good night!” 

A door clanged shut. One of the cell doors, she thought. Then she 
heard the clack of boot heels on stone. Someone was crossing the 
cellar and mounting the steps. She waited, her ear pressed against the 
stone. Her pulse was racing. That had been a near thing. Accustomed 
now to the fact that there was never anyone in the lower cellar, she 
had nearly blundered out to be discovered by one of Dimon’s men. Yet 
it stood to reason that he might have put some of the castle staff in the 
cells. Mentally, she rebuked herself. She should have thought of that. 

Her mother and the remaining members of the garrison might well 
have made it to the safety of the south tower. But even with the 
skeleton staff in the castle at this time of year, that would have left 


behind a handful of servants, cooks, messengers and other members of 
the castle staff—the noncombatants. Some of them may well have 
been cowed by Dimon and his armed men. Others would have refused 
to serve them. It was probable that these people had been confined to 
the cellars below the keep. She pondered the situation for a moment 
or two. She could release them, of course, and lead them to safety 
through the tunnel. But that would only reveal her presence to the 
usurper. They would be safe enough for the time being, she decided, if 
a little uncomfortable. 

She realized she had been crouching with her head against the 
door for several minutes, with no further sound from the other side. 
But from this hidden room, she had access to two other tunnels. One 
led to the gatehouse. The other would take her to the hidden staircase 
leading up to the top of the south tower. 

And that was where she wanted to go now. 
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Turning away from the door to the cellar, Maddie moved to the left- 
hand entrance, which, from her previous reconnaissance, she knew 
opened into the tunnel that would take her to the south tower. 

She was accustomed now to moving through the tunnels, with their 
uneven footing, low headroom and dim light, and she made good 
time, following the pool of light thrown by her lantern. She shook it 
again, checking the level of oil left in the reservoir. Satisfied that there 
was still plenty remaining, she continued on through the tunnel. 

“Wouldn’t want to be in here if the light went out,” she muttered. 
Just to be sure, she lowered the wick a little, so that it would burn less 
fuel. 

The tunnel was relatively straight and undeviating, and she soon 
felt it sloping upward and knew she was close to the base of the south 
tower—and the wooden ladders that led up to the top floors. 
Eventually, they loomed out of the dimness ahead of her. She paused 
at the base of the first flight, studying the rungs to make sure they 
were solid, and then she began to climb. 

The flights weren’t vertical, but they were steep, angling up at 
about seventy degrees. Each one consisted of fifteen rungs—steps, 
actually, as they were constructed from stout boards some twelve 
centimeters across. At the top of each flight, she could step across to 
the next fifteen steps, angling back in the opposite direction. Two 
flights took her up one story in the tower, so she calculated she would 
have eighteen flights to climb before she reached the top. She 
grimaced at the thought. She was fit and young and she’d manage the 
climb easily. But eighteen flights of steps? Luckily, her hip was only a 
problem if she sat still for a long period. 

“That’s something to be grateful for,” she muttered to herself. 

At first, she moved steadily, not rushing, checking each step before 
she trusted her weight to it. One or two creaked and moved slightly, 
but for the most part they were solidly set and in good condition. As 
she continued without finding a problem, her confidence grew and she 
began to climb faster. 


Which, inevitably, nearly brought her to disaster. One tread on the 
fifth flight had rotted at the point where it was set into the upright 
section of the ladder. As she put her weight on it and began to step 
upward, it crumbled and splintered and gave way. She grabbed at the 
side rail desperately as her foot dropped into empty space. For a 
moment she hung, nearly losing her grip on the lantern. Then she 
recovered and, setting her teeth, hauled herself up past that broken 
step to the next above it. This time, she tested it carefully before 
committing her full weight to it. 

And this time, it held. 

But the near accident made her more careful, and she slowed down 
again, testing each step. 

Ten flights. Eleven. Twelve. She was counting each stage as she 
went, saying the words in a whisper. Six flights to go, she thought, 
stopping at the small platform between flights to stretch her leg and 
work her knees. She looked up, seeing a few faint rays of light above 
her where ventilation or observation holes were let into the outer 
walls of the tower. She looked down. Below her was only a black void, 
and for a moment her head swam. 

Halfway up the thirteenth flight, she paused, sniffing the still air 
inside the stairway. She could smell smoke. 

Not wood smoke, she realized. It had an oily smell to it—like pitch. 
She felt a moment of panic. Had Dimon managed to set fire to the 
tower? Had her mother and her troops been driven out and captured? 
Or worse? 

There was only one way to find out. That was to continue upward. 
She started climbing again. On the next flight, she became conscious 
of a banging sound echoing down the stairway. The regular rhythm 
sounded like hammers hitting wood. 

Someone’s building something, she thought. The sound comforted 
her. If there was activity above, then it indicated that her mother was 
still secure in the tower and that her fears when she smelled the 
smoke were unfounded. 

The hammering grew louder the farther up she went. The smoky 
smell was still evident, but she could see no flicker of light above her 
that might indicate that something was still burning. And there was no 
physical evidence of smoke itself—no fumes or choking clouds. 
Whatever it was that had been burning, it was no longer alight. 

Fifteen. Sixteen. The hammering was louder now. Halfway up the 
seventeenth flight, she stopped and pressed her ear to the stone wall. 
The hammering was coming from the other side, almost level with her 
current position. She continued until she was at the top of the 
eighteenth flight, facing the stone wall. 

Holding the lantern high, she stopped to catch her breath and 


study the wall. She could see the rectangular outline of the door, and 
the simple handle halfway down. There was no need for concealment 
or secrecy inside the hidden staircase. Just above her eye level, there 
was a small hole, made obvious by the gleam of light showing from 
the other side. She raised herself on tiptoe and peered through. 

Her heart leapt as she saw Cassandra sitting not five meters away, 
her back to the secret door where Maddie stood. Her mother was 
talking to a gray-bearded sergeant in the uniform of the palace guard. 
His arm was in a sling, and they were seated at a wooden table in the 
big, well-lit room that took up most of the ninth floor. 

She reached out for the door handle. 


Cassandra was sitting at the large table on the ninth floor, drinking a 
cup of coffee, when Merlon entered. 

“The barrier is almost ready, my lady,” he said, indicating the 
hammering that came from below with a jerk of his head. 

Cassandra nodded. “Good. That’ll stop any further attempt to burn 
us out. Sit down, Merlon. Pour yourself a cup of coffee.” 

Taking a leaf out of Dimon’s book, she had set her men to 
constructing a wooden wall at the edge of the gap in the stairway. 
That would prevent their attackers from hurling more of the clay pots 
filled with burning pitch up at the defenders. The pots would hit the 
wall and fall harmlessly into the stairwell below. The timber wall 
itself would be doused regularly with water to forestall any attempt to 
burn it. 

She leaned back and stretched. She was tired, and her shoulders 
and neck ached with tension. 

“Well, I suppose there’s not much—” 

She stopped as she heard a loud click from behind her. As she was 
turning to see what had caused it, a familiar voice spoke. 

“Hello, Mum.” 

Cassandra gave a cry of shock, rapidly turning to delight. Maddie, 
dressed in her Ranger cloak and uniform, stood by the wall, in front of 
an open doorway. Merlon grunted in surprise, and Cassandra, 
recovering quickly, rose to her feet and dashed to her daughter, 
folding her in a bear hug. 

“Maddie! Oh, Maddie! You’re safe, thank goodness!” 

Maddie laughed with a combination of relief and joy, half 
smothered in her mother’s embrace. Finally, she managed to break 
free, just a little. No too much, just a little. 

Cassandra held her back at arm’s length, satisfying herself that her 
daughter was unharmed, tears of happiness coursing down her cheeks. 

“Where on earth did you spring from? Where have you been? Are 


you all right?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m fine, Mother. I discovered a whole network of 
tunnels and secret stairways inside the walls and under the castle 
itself.” She stepped aside and indicated the dark opening behind her. 
“This leads down to the cellars.” 

“The cellars? What were you doing in the cellars?” her mother 
wanted to know. 

“The tunnels all start from down there,” Maddie explained. But the 
explanation left a lot unanswered. 

“Tunnels? Stairways? Secret passages? What have you been 
doing?” 

Maddie took both her mother’s hands in her own to calm her. The 
sudden shock of seeing her daughter, of realizing she was safe, after 
wondering where she was, was too much for Cassandra. She began to 
sob. Merlon, horrified at the sight of his calm, self-assured princess 
losing control of her emotions, stood awkwardly, wanting to help but 
not knowing how. 

Maddie reassured him with a glance. “Maybe you could make us 
some more coffee, Sergeant?” she suggested. And, as he hurried away 
to do so, she led Cassandra back to her chair. “Now, Mother, sit down. 
Calm down. And I'll tell you everything.” 


It took fifteen minutes, with constant interruptions and questions from 
Cassandra, for Maddie to describe the events of the previous few days. 
When she heard that Horace was safe—although besieged in the hill 
fort north of the Wezel River—Cassandra felt a huge weight lift from 
her shoulders. 

“Dimon tried to tell me he was dead,” she said, her voice full of 
venom. 

Maddie shook her head. “He’s safe. But he’ll find it hard to break 
out. He’s outnumbered, and the enemy can see everything he does. He 
can’t surprise them. I thought if I could get some men and stage a 
surprise attack on the enemy from the rear, that would give him a 
chance to break out.” 

Cassandra considered the idea. “It would work,” she said. “But 
where would you find the men?” 

Maddie shrugged. “I thought maybe I could mobilize the army,” 
she said. The castle only maintained a small regular garrison. The 
army was made up of men-at-arms, knights and foot soldiers from the 
surrounding farms and villages, who could be called up in the event of 
war or other danger. 

Cassandra shook her head. “Itd take too long to gather them,” she 
said. “And Dimon would quickly get wind of what you were doing.” 


She stood up and began pacing the room, her brow furrowed in 
concentration. 

“We can hold out here indefinitely,” she said. “But what we need 
to do is find a way to break your father and Gilan out of this hill fort. 
Then, if they march south and hit Dimon from behind, we can break 
out of here at the same time and attack him from both sides. You say 
there’s a tunnel into the gatehouse?” she asked, and Maddie nodded. 
“Then you could lower the drawbridge and let Horace’s and Gilan’s 
men in.” 

She turned, pacing again, her mind working overtime. 

“But if you’re going to have to launch a surprise attack on the force 
holding Horace and Gilan, you’ll need men. Good fighting men. The 
kind who will put the fear of the devil into those Red Fox scum .. .” 

Her voice trailed off as she racked her brains for an idea. Then, her 
brow cleared, and she looked at her daughter with a wide smile on 
her face. 

“And I think I know just the men you need,” she said. 
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About the Author 


PROLOGUE 


He stood in the shadows to one side, letting the rage build within him. 
He needed the rage. He fed off it. It inflamed the passion and fire that 
went into his words and his delivery. 

Audiences felt it and reacted to it. He had the ability to arouse the 
same rage in them. His audiences were, for the most part, 
unsophisticated country folk and villagers, and he used all the tricks of 
the rabble-rouser’s trade to play upon their prejudices and intolerance 
—to make them raise their fists to the heavens and cry for justice. 

The basis for his own rage was simple. In his mind, he had been 
cheated out of his birthright, his right of inheritance. And it had been 
done at the whim of a monarch who sought to cement his own 
family’s succession to the throne. At the stroke of a pen, he had 
changed a centuries-old law of the land and decreed that, in Araluen, 
a female heir could succeed to the throne. 

Most Araluens accepted the new law without thinking. But a small 
number of fanatics and conservatives resented it. They formed the Red 
Fox Clan, a subversive group with the avowed aim of bringing back 
the old ways—the law of male succession. 

The Red Fox Clan had been few in number when he had first 
discovered them several years ago, with perhaps fewer than fifty 
members. But he had seen them as the key to attaining his destiny— 
the throne of Araluen. He had recognized that this movement, weak 
and unorganized as it was, could become the base from which he 
could launch his campaign. 

Accordingly, he had joined them, bringing his undoubted talent for 
organization and leadership to their movement. 

He had traveled from village to village, from town to town, 
preaching his message of prejudice in clandestine meetings, biding his 
time and watching the number of Clan members grow. That initial 
group of fewer than fifty now numbered in the hundreds. They were a 
powerful and well-financed movement. And he had gradually risen to 
the position of Vulpus Rutilus—the Red Fox, leader of the Clan. 

He was a skilled and convincing orator, but that was only one 


aspect of his complex character. He could be hard and ruthless when 
he needed to be, and on more than one occasion he brutally crushed 
people who defied him or tried to impede his way to the top. 

But, just as important, he had learned at an early age that a more 
effective way to achieve his ends was by charm and apparent 
friendliness. His mother had told him as a boy, when she dinned into 
his brain the injustice that had been done to him—“You catch more 
flies with honey than vinegar”—and he had applied that lesson well as 
he grew in years and maturity. 

He had cultivated the ability to make others like him, to convince 
them he was their friend. A consummate actor, he had learned to hide 
animosity behind an outer show of warmth and geniality—and a 
winning smile. Even now, there were half a dozen people in the upper 
ranks of the Red Fox Clan whom he hated. Yet not one of them was 
aware of the fact, and all of them regarded him as a friend, a warm 
and generous ally. 

And there were others—those outside the cult, people he viewed as 
his most bitter adversaries—who had no idea of the depths of hatred 
that simmered below his outer layer of easygoing cordiality. 

Now the time was approaching when he could cast that pretense 
aside and reveal his true feelings, and he felt a deep sense of 
satisfaction at the thought of it. 

The meeting was being held in a large clearing in the woods, 
between three large villages where he had recruited members to the 
Clan. He scanned them now. Only Clan members had been invited, 
and a screen of guards armed with clubs and swords were in place to 
make sure that no outsider would witness the meeting. There were 
nearly a hundred people present—an excellent turnout. In the 
beginning, he had spoken to audiences of fewer than a dozen people— 
people who were only half interested in what he had to say but were 
looking for some diversion from their drab, humdrum lives. The 
movement had gathered its own momentum and energy. There was an 
expectant buzz among the crowd as they waited for him to speak. 

He judged that it was time to do so. The past few years had seen 
him develop a sense of timing when dealing with crowds. He had the 
ability to know when he should appear—and then to wait those vital 
few minutes longer until expectancy had turned into eagerness and 
enthusiasm for the cause. 

There was a raised speaking platform to his left, lit by flaring 
torches and with a backdrop bearing the face of a red fox. 

He donned his mask now—a stylized fox face that covered his eyes, 
nose and cheeks. He pulled the fur-trimmed scarlet cloak tighter 
around his body and mounted the three low steps at the back of the 
stage, pushing through the backdrop to appear, almost magically, in 


the flaring torchlight. 

There was a moment’s silence as he appeared, then shattering 
applause as he threw his arms wide, with the scarlet cloak spread 
behind him. 

“My friends!” he shouted, having waited just the right amount of 
time so that the applause was beginning to ebb but was not yet 
completely silent. 

Now it died away as they waited for his words. He spoke, his voice 
ringing out, reaching to those at the very back. 

“For thousands of years, our country was guided by a law that said 
only a male heir could succeed to the throne. It was a good law. It was 
a just law. And it was a law that respected the will of the gods.” 

A rumble of approval ran through the crowd. He wondered briefly 
why they accepted so readily the concept that this was a law approved 
by the gods. But they did. They always did. It was part of that big lie 
that he had created—the lie that, told often enough, became truth in 
the minds of those listening. 

“Then, some years ago, a king decided, without any consultation or 
discussion, that he could change this law. With the stroke of a pen, he 
changed it. Arbitrarily and arrogantly.” 

He stepped forward to the front of the stage and leaned toward his 
audience, his voice rising in pitch and volume. “Did we want this law 
changed?” 

He paused, and the expected result came. “No!” roared the crowd. 
If they hadn’t responded, he had people planted through their ranks 
who would have led the cry of protest. 

“Did we ask for this law to be changed?” 

“No!” The response echoed around the clearing. 

“So why did he do it?” This time, he continued immediately. “To 
secure the succession of his own family. To ensure that his 
granddaughter would inherit the throne. And her daughter.” When the 
King had changed the law, his granddaughter was yet to be born. But 
people were willing to overlook hard facts in the height of their 
passion. 

“Was he right to do it?” 

“NO-O-O!” 

“Was it just?” 

“NO-O-O!” 

“Or was it an act of selfish arrogance—and total disregard for the 
people of this kingdom?” 

“YE-E-S!” 

He paused, letting their fervor die down a little, then resumed in a 
lower, more reasonable tone. 

“Can a woman lead this country in time of war?” He shook his 


head. “No, she cannot. A woman isn’t strong enough to stand up to 
our enemies. What does a woman know about war and military 
matters and holding our borders secure?” 

This time he held out his hands, prompting an answer, and got it. 

“NOTHING! NOTHING!” 

“Then, my friends, the time has come for us to act upon what is 
right! To change this unjust, this unasked-for, this godless law back to 
the old law of this land. Are you with me?” 

“YES!” they shouted. 

But it wasn’t enough for him. “Are you ALL with me? Will we go 
back to the old way? The right way? The way of the gods?” 

“YESSSS!” 

Their roar of agreement was so deafening that they woke the 
starlings roosting in the trees around the clearing. Vulpus Rutilus 
turned away to hide his smile of triumph. When he had his features 
under control, he turned back, speaking now in a low voice that had 
them craning forward to listen. 

“Well, my friends, now is the time for the Red Fox Clan to rise up. 
In two months’ time, we will gather at Araluen Fief, and then I will 
give you your orders.” 


They were coming closer to Maddie’s hiding place. 

There were a dozen of them, spread out in a long cordon, five 
meters apart and covering sixty meters of territory. Each one carried a 
flaming torch, holding it high to dispel the gathering gloom of 
twilight. She was approaching the line of searchers head-on. If she 
could break through the line, or simply remain unseen while they 
passed her, she would be free and clear. 

Actually, “hiding place” was something of an overstatement for 
Maddie’s position. She was simply lying prone, covered from head to 
toe by her cloak, among knee-high, dried stalks of grass. 

In the fields on either side of the one she had selected to hide in, 
the grass grew waist high, waving gently in the early evening breeze. 
It would have provided better concealment from the dozen men 
searching for her. But she had chosen the shorter grass for a reason. 

They would expect a fugitive to seek concealment in the longer 
grass, so they would look more carefully there. The short stubble 
where she lay provided only scant cover, and the searchers would 
study the ground with less attention to detail, assuming they would 
easily spot someone trying to stay concealed there. 

At least, that was what she hoped when she had selected her 
current path through the search line. In addition, the fields on either 
side were narrower, so the searchers would be closer together. Since 
they’d expect her to be hiding there, they would pay greater attention 
to the ground and any abnormalities they might see there. 

Like a huddled shape under a gray-green Ranger cloak. 

The uncertain light also gave her an advantage. The sun had sunk 
below the horizon, and only a reflection of its light remained in the 
western sky. It cast long shadows and pools of darkness across the 
rough surface of the field. And instead of aiding the searchers, the 
light from the pitch-fed torches was flickering and uneven, making 
their task even more difficult as it shifted and wavered. 

She could sense the yellow glow of one of the torches now, as a 
searcher came closer. She resisted the unbearable temptation to look 


up and see where he was. Her face was darkened by the mud and 
grime she had smeared on it before setting out to break through the 
cordon. But even so, it would shine as a pale oval in the dusk. And the 
movement would be even more noticeable. She lay, facedown, her 
eyes fixed on the stalks of dry grass a few centimeters from her face, 
seeing the yellow torchlight creeping over them, casting shadows that 
gradually shortened as the source of light grew closer and closer. 

Her heart pounded in her chest as she heard the rustle of boots. 
She could hear the blood pulsing in her ears like a drumbeat. 

Trust the cloak. The old mantra, drummed into her brain over and 
over by her mentor, repeated itself now. The searcher couldn’t hear 
her heartbeat. That was a fanciful notion, she knew. And if she stayed 
still as a corpse, he wouldn’t see her either. The cloak would protect 
her. It always had in the past, and it would do so now. 

“All right! I see you. Stand up and surrender.” 

The voice was very close. It couldn’t have been more than three 
meters away. And there was a confident tone to it. For a second, she 
nearly gave in to the urge to stand. But then she remembered Will’s 
words when he had been instructing her in the art of remaining 
unseen by searchers. 

They may try to trick you into showing yourself. They might call out 
that they can see you and tell you to stand up. Don’t fall for it. 

So she lay motionless. The voice came again. “Come on! I said I 
can see you!” 

But the voice wasn’t as confident as it had been. There was a 
distinct uncertainty to it, as if the searcher realized the ruse had been 
unsuccessful—or that there was nobody near him concealed in the 
rough grass. After a few more seconds, he muttered a soft curse and 
began to move again. His boots crunched in the stubble, and she 
sensed he had passed her by—which meant he was casting his gaze 
ahead of him and away from her. She watched the tiny shadows 
thrown by the grass stalks elongate and angle to the left. He was 
moving to the right, then. 

She realized she had been holding her breath and silently released 
it, feeling the tension in her body ease. Her heart rate slowed from its 
wild gallop to a more controlled canter. 

In a few minutes, he’d be clear of her and unable to hear any slight 
noise she might make moving. She waited, counting slowly to 120, 
listening as the rustle of his boots moved away until she could no 
longer hear them. She tensed her muscles. When she had gone to 
ground, her left arm had been thrown out ahead of her. Her right was 
doubled underneath her body, and she would use that to help her rise 
from the ground a few centimeters and begin to creep slowly away 
from her hiding spot. 


She began to apply pressure to her right hand, feeling the sharp 
grass stalks digging painfully into it. It would have been so natural to 
move her hand slightly to a more comfortable position. But again she 
resisted temptation. 

Unnecessary movement might give her away. Better to put up with 
the discomfort. Of course, she’d have to move her arm to propel 
herself along the ground in a belly crawl. But that was a necessary 
movement. Otherwise, she’d be here all night. So she began to set her 
muscles once more. 

Then stopped. 

There had been a sound—faint and unrecognizable—from the grass 
in front of her. And as she registered it, she remembered another piece 
of advice that Will had given her. 

Sometimes, there’ll be a sweeper, she could hear his calm voice 
saying in her brain. Another searcher who follows the line, ten or twelve 
meters behind it, looking to catch someone who’s evaded the first line and 
is beginning to move again. It’s an old trick, but you’d be surprised how 
many have been caught by it. 

She relaxed again and waited, head close to the ground, facedown. 
Now she heard the sound again, and this time she recognized it. 
Whoever was coming was lifting his feet high out of the grass, then 
setting them down evenly and squarely on the ground, testing each 
step so it didn’t shuffle or create extra noise. It was the way she had 
been taught to step when she wanted to keep noise to a minimum, and 
she realized that this new arrival was well skilled in the art of silent 
movement. 

She strained her ears, listening for any trace, any sound that would 
tell her how close he was and which direction he was coming from. 
He seemed to be slightly to her right and moving diagonally, so that 
he would cross close by her position. And so far, she could see no sign 
of light from a torch. She bit her lip with frustration. A torch would 
have given him uncertain, uneven light, which would actually help 
conceal her. Plus the brightness of the flame close to his face would 
reduce his night vision considerably. Now that it was nearly full dark, 
a torch was almost more hindrance than help. 

He was close. Even with the care he was taking to keep noise to a 
minimum, she could hear the faint sounds that he made. His stepping 
smoothly and rhythmically helped her keep track of him. Once she 
figured out his timing, she knew when to listen for the next, almost 
silent, footstep. 

Now he was very close. But he was moving across her front, 
angling to pass down her left side, and she knew she had eluded him. 
She felt a surge of triumph as he took another pace, taking him 
fractionally away from her. Three more steps in that direction and 


she’d be in the clear. 

Then, inexplicably, he angled back again, changing direction to 
move parallel to where she lay. Her heart rate soared again as she 
realized how close he was to finding her. 

She felt a searing pain in her left hand as he placed his foot 
squarely on it, bearing down with all his weight as he raised his other 
foot for another step. 

“Ow!” she cried, before she could stop herself. 

At the same time, she inadvertently flinched with the pain, just as 
he recoiled a pace, sensing a foreign object underfoot. It was only a 
small movement on her part, but it was enough. The sweeper gave a 
cry of triumph, and she felt an iron grip on the back of her cloak, just 
below the cowl, hauling her to her feet. 

“Got you!” he said, the satisfaction obvious in his voice. He turned 
her to face him, at the same time that he called to the search line. 
“Back here! I’ve got him!” 

He pushed her hood back and studied her face more closely. 

“But you’re not a him, are you?” he said. “You’re Will Treaty’s 
apprentice. Well, you are a catch, and no mistake.” 

She struggled in his grip, hoping to break free, even though the 
exercise was now well and truly over. The rest of the searchers, 
hearing his shout, hurried back and gathered round them, the 
torchlight showing their grinning faces all too clearly. 

“Bad luck,” said one, a handsome fourth-year apprentice. “You 
nearly made it.” 

He jerked his head to the edge of the field, and she twisted in her 
captor’s grip to look. The little hut she had been tasked to reach was 
barely fifty meters away. If it hadn’t been for this clodhopping 
sweeper with his clumsy great feet, she would have made it. 

And that would have given her a perfect score for her end-of-year 
assessment. 


On a low hilltop a hundred meters away, Will Treaty and Gilan 
watched the events in the stubble field as the search line gathered 
around Maddie and her captor. Even at this distance, and in the 
gathering dark, the torchlight gave sufficient illumination for Will to 
see Maddie’s dejected, frustrated reaction. 

“That was bad luck,” Gilan said. “She nearly made it. And she did 
everything right.” 

“Right up until the moment she went Ow! You trod on me!” Will 
grinned. 

Gilan looked sidelong at his old friend. “As I said, that was bad 
luck.” 


“Halt always said a Ranger makes his own luck,” Will replied. 

“If I didn’t know better, I’d think you were pleased she was 
caught,” Gilan said. 

Will shrugged. “I’m not too displeased,” he admitted. “She was set 
for a perfect score, and I’m not sure I wanted that. It wouldn’t have 
been good for her ego.” He paused slightly. “Or my patience.” 

“T take it you speak from experience?” Gilan asked. 

Will nodded. “She got a perfect score at the end of second year,” he 
said. “And I heard about it for the next three months—anytime I tried 
to correct her or suggest that she might be going about a task the 
wrong way. She does tend to be a little headstrong.” 

Gilan nodded. “True. But she is very good, you have to admit.” 

“I admit it. But she’s also her mother’s daughter. Can you imagine 
how Evanlyn would have been in her place?” 

This time, Gilan grinned at the thought. “You’re referring to Her 
Highness Princess Cassandra in that derogatory tone, are you?” He 
was mildly amused by the fact that Will continued to refer to the 
princess by the name she had assumed when he first met her. 

Will shook his head ruefully. “I am indeed,” he replied. “The more 
I see of Maddie, the more I see her mother in her.” 

“Which possibly explains why she is such a high achiever,” Gilan 
suggested, and Will had to agree. 

“True.” He stood up from where he had been sitting, leaning 
against the bole of a tree. The search party and their quarry were 
heading back to the Gathering Ground, the line of torches twinkling in 
the darkness. “Let’s get back to camp and sit in on the debrief,” he 
said. 


The analysis of Maddie’s performance was held in one of the large 
central command tents. The three senior assessors sat behind a trestle 
table, in comfortable canvas folding chairs, studying reports from the 
assessors who had examined her skills and abilities over the course of 
the Gathering. 

Maddie stood before them, with her captor a half pace behind her. 
The assessors glanced up as Will and Gilan entered the tent, lifting the 
canvas flaps to the side. Harlon, the most senior, nodded permission 
for them to come in. Will was Maddie’s mentor, of course, so he had 
every right to be here and listen as they passed judgment on her 
performance. And Gilan, as Commandant of the Ranger Corps, was 
entitled to go anywhere he pleased. 

In the time it had taken for the two to reach the tent, the panel had 
listened to the report from Maddie’s captor. Now Harlon spoke. 

“Unfortunately, we can’t give you a pass on your unseen-movement 
exercise,” he said. His voice was not unkind. He was impressed with 
the overall level of Maddie’s performance, as accounted in the written 
reports of those who had tested her. He glanced down at the reports 
fanned out in front of him. 

Shooting—excellent, he read. And he noted an addendum to the 
report. Unlike the other apprentices, Maddie had been assessed for her 
skill with the sling as well as the bow, and he raised his eyebrows as 
he saw that her scores over half a dozen tests averaged 95 percent. 
She was even better with the sling than with the bow, where she had 
scored an impressive 92 percent. Knife throwing—excellent. Unarmed 
combat—very good. Mapmaking—another excellent result. Navigation 
skills—above average. And since “average” in the Ranger Corps meant 
excellent, that was saying something. Tactical planning—excellent. 

He leafed through the papers, seeing more excellent and above- 
average ratings. He was impressed, and he knew his colleagues were 
as well. Third-year assessments were tough. It was the time when the 
examiners really began to bear down on the apprentices. They were 
more than halfway through their training, and they were expected to 


keep a high standard. He glanced up and caught Will Treaty’s eye as 
the gray-bearded Ranger stood just inside the entrance to the tent. It 
wasn’t surprising that she had performed so well, he thought. Will 
Treaty was one of the most accomplished members of the Ranger 
Corps. And he’d been trained by Halt, a legend among the green-and- 
gray-cloaked community. 

Harlon switched his gaze now to the slightly built figure before 
him. Maddie had tossed back her cowl, and her short hair was tousled. 
There were even one or two wisps of dead grass caught in it. She 
stood erect, facing him with a look of determination, even defiance, 
on her face. She was slightly flushed, he noticed—angry at being 
caught so close to her objective, he assumed correctly. 

“Overall, you’ve done well, Madelyn,” he said. “Aside from the 
unseen-movement exercise, you’ve pretty well topped the course.” He 
indicated the report sheets in front of him. His two companions, with 
copies of their own, grunted their agreement. 

“Your results are more than good enough for you to advance to 
fourth-year training,” he said, and he saw a slight relaxation of her 
shoulders as she heard that piece of news. Then, after a second or two, 
she stiffened once more and her jaw set in a stubborn line. 

He gathered the reports together, tapping them on the table to 
align them, and continued. “You'll take a makeup assessment for 
unseen movement in three months or so,” he told her. “I’m sure you'll 
have no trouble passing it.” 

“It’s not fair!” Maddie blurted the words out, unable to contain 
herself any longer. Harlon set the rearranged reports down on the 
table and raised an eyebrow at the angry face before him. 

“Not fair? How is it not fair? You were caught fifty meters from 
your objective.” 

“But it’s a test of unseen movement,” she protested. “And he never 
saw me! He trod on my hand!” 

“Are you saying you weren’t apprehended?” Harlon asked quietly. 

Maddie, now committed to her protest, went on. “I’m saying I 
wasn’t seen!” She swung round and gestured to her captor. “The very 
fact that he stood on my hand proves it. He had no idea I was there. It 
was a test of unseen movement and he never saw me!” 

“Until you cried out and moved,” Harlon said. “Then he saw you.” 

She shook her head in defiance. “It wasn’t a test of being trodden 
on,” she said, aware that the words sounded ridiculous, but unable to 
think of another way to frame them. 

“Tt was a test of your ability to remain concealed,” Harlon pointed 
out. “Have you considered what might have happened if you hadn’t 
reacted? If you hadn’t cried out?” 

“Well, of course I cried out,” Maddie blustered. “This great oaf 


stood on my hand! You’d have cried out too!” 

The great oaf in question—who was, like most Rangers, slim in 
build and below-average height—couldn’t help smiling at her 
description of him. He liked Maddie. He had watched her going 
through her assessments and admired her. He knew that she had to 
perform at a higher level than the other apprentices because she was a 
girl—the first to be accepted for Ranger training. There were too 
many people who were ready to dismiss her because of that fact. She 
couldn’t just do as well as the boys in her year. She had to do better. 

“Mertin,” said the assessor on the right, “what would have 
happened had Madelyn remained silent?” 

Maddie’s captor shrugged. “In all likelihood, I would have 
continued on. Initially, I thought I’d trodden on a tree root or a fallen 
branch.” He smiled. “But then the branch called out Ow! and I knew I 
was mistaken.” 

Maddie’s scowl deepened. Harlon looked from Mertin to her once 
more. 

“Did you think of not reacting?” he asked her. 

She flushed angrily. “I didn’t think. He trod on my hand with his 
great clumsy boot.” She paused, then added defiantly, “Because he 
hadn’t seen me!” 

“Hmm,” said Harlon thoughtfully. 

Gudris, the Ranger seated to his right, leaned forward. “Tell me, 
Maddie,” he said, “what made you choose that field to try to break 
through the line? After all, the grass in the adjacent fields was much 
longer.” 

She paused, swallowing her anger for a moment, then answered. “I 
figured they’d assume that I’d go through the longer grass,” she 
explained. “So the searchers in the low grass wouldn’t be as attentive 
as they might be. Plus they’d tend to spread out farther.” 

The three assessors exchanged a glance. Will and Gilan, at the back 
of the tent, did likewise. Gilan pursed his lips in an appreciative 
expression. 

“That’s good thinking,” said Downey, the third assessor. The others 
grunted assent. Maddie’s marks for tactical planning bore out the 
choice. 

“Except,” Harlon said, deciding that too much praise was not a 
good thing for this young woman, “she was caught.” 

“Only because he stood on me!” Maddie flared. 

Behind her, Will raised an eyebrow at Gilan as if to say, See what I 
mean? Gilan shrugged. 

“We’ve established that that was unfortunate,” Harlon said, a trifle 
briskly, “but it doesn’t alter the result.” 

Maddie heard the change of tone, from evenhanded and slightly 


sympathetic to decisive and final. She realized any further argument 
could well be counterproductive for her. She had opened her mouth to 
protest further. Now she shut it firmly. 

Harlon noticed her capitulation and nodded approval. Then he 
continued, in a more conciliatory tone. “In any event, Maddie, your 
performance at this Gathering has been exceptional, and I’d like to 
congratulate you on passing your third-year assessment.” 

“Hear, hear,” murmured Downey and Gudris. Maddie allowed 
herself the ghost of a smile, even though her flushed features 
indicated that she was still annoyed about failing her test by sheer 
accident. 

Harlon looked up at the two senior Rangers behind the girl and 
singled out Will. “Congratulations to you too, Will Treaty,” he said. 
“Her performance reflects well on your training and guidance.” 

Will shrugged. “I merely show the way, Harlon,” he said. “Maddie 
follows it. Any success is due to her efforts.” 

“Quite so,” said Harlon, smiling inwardly at the other man’s 
humility. He looked back to Maddie and took her bronze oakleaf from 
the tabletop, where she had placed it when the hearing began. He 
handed it back to her now. 

“Here, Maddie. I’m delighted to tell you that you are to advance to 
your fourth year of training with Ranger Will.” 

Maddie took the oakleaf and dropped the chain over her head, 
arranging the small bronze symbol at her throat. Had she failed the 
year’s assessment, the oakleaf would have been marked by a small 
hole hammered through the brass. If she accumulated three of those 
throughout her training period, she would be politely asked to leave 
the Corps. She was proud that her oakleaf, symbol of her rank as an 
apprentice Ranger, was unmarked. 

Harlon pushed back his chair now and stood, reaching across the 
table to shake her hand. Gudris and Downey did the same. Maddie 
shook hands and bowed her head as they congratulated her. She 
turned to go and found herself facing Mertin, the young Ranger who 
had caught her. He too offered his hand. 

“Congratulations, Maddie,” he said. 

She hesitated. She was still angry about the way he had found her. 
But his smile was genuine and his manner was friendly. She shook 
hands with him. 

“Thanks,” she said briefly, and then she gave him a reluctant smile. 
It was impossible to stay angry with someone as cheerful as he was. 

“You should be proud of yourself,” he said to her. “One in four 
apprentices doesn’t make it this far—not without having to repeat a 
year at least once.” 

She was too surprised to say anything. She hadn’t realized that the 


failure rate was so high. Will certainly hadn’t told her. He hadn’t 
wanted to worry her about the possibility of failure—not that it was 
something Maddie ever considered. She relinquished Mertin’s hand, 
mumbled a thank-you, and turned away to where Will and Gilan were 
waiting for her. Her mentor drew the tent flap aside and motioned her 
through ahead of him. He and Gilan followed, and the three of them 
strode in line abreast through the Gathering Ground toward the spot 
where they had pitched their simple one-person tents. 

They walked in silence for several minutes. Then Maddie couldn’t 
restrain herself any longer. 

“T still say it’s not fair,” she said quietly. 

Will glanced sidelong at her. “And I imagine you will keep saying 
so until you do your makeup assessment in three months,” he said. 
There was a note of finality in his tone that warned her not to 
continue with the matter. 

Gilan, however, had something to add. “Maddie, if you really think 
you’ve been badly treated, I am obliged to look into the matter. I am 
the Commandant, after all. Are you making an official complaint 
here?” 

Maddie was aghast at the thought that she might be seen to be 
invoking the authority of the Corps Commandant. 

“Good lord, no, Gilan!” she said quickly. “I don’t think of you as 
the Commandant!” 

“Well, thank you very much,” Gilan said. “I’m glad my authority is 
so negligible.” 

She hastened to qualify her statement. “I mean, I know you’re the 
Commandant, of course! And I respect you for it. But I think of you 
more as a friend.” 

“Well then,” he replied, “as a friend, let me advise you. Accept the 
judgment and let this matter drop. In fact, keep it in mind for the 
future. You may well be the most accomplished person at unseen 
movement—” 

“Am I?” said Maddie, brightening, but he simply looked at her for 
several seconds before replying. 

“Tm saying that as a hypothetical,” he said, and she subsided, her 
balloon of pride well and truly pricked. “But even if you were,” he 
went on, “the fact is that accidents and bad luck happen. A little 
mistake, a little unexpected event, can give you away. Don’t forget it.” 

She thought about his words, then nodded. “You're right, Gilan. 
I’m sorry.” She turned to Will. “And I won’t go on and on about this 
when we’re home,” she said. 

Will snorted. “That'll be the day.” 

Before she could reply, Gilan drew their attention to a figure seated 
comfortably by the fire in front of their three tents. 


“And unless my eyes deceive me, that would seem to be Halt 
waiting for us,” he said. 

“Wonder what he wants,” Will mused. 

“Pm sure he’ll tell us,” Maddie said in a self-satisfied voice. It was 
the kind of answer Will would give to her if she ever voiced a 
rhetorical question like that, and she was pleased to have an 
opportunity to say it to him. 

“I think I preferred it when you were whining about being trodden 
on,” Will said. 


Halt looked up as Will, Maddie, and Gilan approached the fire. He had 
just dropped a handful of coffee beans into a pot of water boiling over 
the coals and was stirring it with a thin stick. 

“Good evening,” he said. “I trust you’ve had a successful day?” 

“Yes indeed. Maddie has passed her assessment and will advance to 
fourth-year training,” Will said. 

Halt inclined his head toward her. “Well, I can’t say that was 
unexpected,” he said. “In spite of the ham-fisted mentor you’re stuck 
with.” He smiled as he said the last words. 

Will chose to ignore them. 

“Another perfect score?” Halt asked, and Maddie scowled. 

“Oh no,” Will muttered. “Did you have to ask that?” 

Halt’s gaze shifted between them, and he raised an interrogative 
eyebrow. “Was there a problem?” 

“They failed me on unseen movement,” Maddie said, the anger 
returning. 

Now both Halt’s eyebrows shot up. “How did that happen? I’ve 
seen you, or rather, I haven’t seen you, practicing unseen movement. 
You're an expert. You’re nearly as good as Gilan.” He smiled at his 
former apprentice. 

“Well, technically, I’d passed all right. Nobody saw me. They’d all 
gone past me when a sweeper trod on my hand.” 

If she was expecting sympathy from the older Ranger, she was 
disappointed. He emitted a short bark of decidedly unsympathetic 
laughter. 

“Ah well, these things do happen,” he said. “You can’t allow for 
bad luck.” 

Maddie drew breath to reply, but Will laid a restraining hand on 
her forearm. 

“Don’t say It’s not fair again,” he cautioned her. “Life isn’t always 
fair, and you have to live with that fact.” 

His apprentice’s protest died stillborn on her lips. She mumbled 
something under her breath, and he deemed it wiser to pretend he 


hadn’t heard it. Halt busied himself pouring a mug of coffee, then 
looked around for the honey jar he knew would be somewhere close 
to hand. 

“It’s hanging from that tree branch,” Gilan said, pointing to an 
overhanging limb that stretched out from the massive oak under 
which they had pitched their tents. “You didn’t expect us to leave it by 
the fire where the ants could get at it, did you?” 

Maddie reached up and passed the honey to Halt. He spooned a 
liberal amount into his cup and drank, letting out an “Aaaaah!” of 
quiet satisfaction when he had done so. 

While Will poured coffee for himself and Gilan, Halt studied 
Maddie with an amused expression on his face. 

He’s mellowed, Gilan thought. Time was, Halt would go for a 
month on end without letting a smile show on his face. Must be 
Pauline’s influence. 

“You know,” Halt said, leaning back against the log beside the fire 
and stretching his legs out, “a similar thing happened to me years 
ago.” 

“During your assessment?” Maddie asked. 

The old Ranger shook his head. “I didn’t have an assessment as 
such,” he said. “Crowley just decided my skills were up to scratch and 
declared I was a Ranger.” There was a wistful note in his voice as he 
mentioned the late Commandant. He missed Crowley, who had been 
his first true friend. Then he resumed his anecdote. “No. This 
happened when I was being chased by a band of Temujai.” 

“Was that when you stole their horse herd?” Will asked. 

Halt regarded him with a small frown. Will grinned to himself. Halt 
didn’t like to be reminded that he had stolen a herd of twenty horses 
from the Temujai, to add their bloodline to the Ranger horse-breeding 
program. 

“Let’s say I acquired them,” Halt said. “I left a hundred and fifty 
silver pieces for them—far more than the horses were worth.” 

“But you didn’t actually ask the Temujai if they were willing to sell 
the horses to you, did you?” Gilan put in. Like Will, he knew Halt’s 
ticklish attitude about the way he had “acquired” the herd. 

“Well, that would have been pointless,” Halt admitted. “They never 
sold their horses.” 

“So, in fact, you did steal them,” Will said, and Halt glared at him. 

“Stealing is when you take something without payment,” he said. 
“Something that doesn’t belong to you.” 

“Whether you left money for them or not, you’ve admitted that the 
Temujai weren’t willing to sell, so in effect, you stole them,” Gilan 
resumed, barely managing to hide a smile. Halt’s eyebrows lowered as 
he looked from one former apprentice to another. 


“I preferred you two when you showed a little respect for your 
elders,” he said. 

Will shrugged. “Well, we used to respect you. But then we found 
out you’d stolen a herd of horses, and it was hard to keep looking up 
to you after that.” 

Maddie took pity on the white-haired Ranger. She liked Halt. He 
was always a friend to her, and she’d only recently learned that it was 
he who had been instrumental in changing Ranger policy and having a 
girl admitted to the training program. 

“You said something similar happened to you,” she reminded him. 
“Did one of the Temujai tread on you?” 

He nodded gratefully to her, glad the subject had been changed. He 
took a sip of his coffee and resumed his story. 

“No. Pd concealed the horses—the ones I’d bought and paid for,” 
he added, with a baleful glance at Gilan, “in a copse of trees. I was 
going to fetch water from a nearby stream when two Temujai 
appeared, driving half a dozen goats to the water. They were 
mounted, of course.” 

“So, one of their horses trod on you?” Maddie asked. 

“Which one of us is telling this story?” Halt asked her, and she 
made an apologetic gesture, encouraging him to go ahead. He paused, 
making sure she wasn’t about to interrupt again, then continued. 

“So there I was, lying in the long grass, covered by my cloak—” 

“Just like me,” Maddie put in, then, seeing his exasperated 
expression, hastily added, “Sorry! Sorry! Please continue!” 

“You’re sure?” Halt asked, and she nodded repeatedly, lips pressed 
tightly together. “So there I was, lying on the ground, totally 
concealed from the Temujai, when a nanny goat started to chew my 
hair.” 

Will and Gilan, who had never heard this story before, erupted in 
laughter. Maddie grinned, but decided that, in Halt’s current mood, it 
might be best to appear sympathetic. 

“You should have had your cowl up!” Will said. 

“I did,” Halt replied. “The damn nanny goat nuzzled it aside and 
started chomping.” 

Their laughter grew louder. Gilan finally got control of himself and 
said, straight-faced, “I’ve often wondered how you came by that 
haircut. This explains a great deal.” 

Halt had the reputation in the Ranger Corps of cutting his hair with 
his saxe knife. The results were often ragged and uneven. 

“So, what happened then?” Maddie wanted to know. 

“Obviously, I leapt up to get away from the nanny goat. The 
Temujai nearest me was thrown from the saddle when his horse 
reared in surprise. I grabbed the other one by the leg and tossed him 


out of the saddle as well. Then I ran for it. I only just got away. 
Fortunately, Abelard was close by, and he outran their ponies. I 
circled back for the rest of the horses that night.” 

He looked steadily at Maddie. “The point of this is, accidents 
happen. People tread on you. Nanny goats chew your hair. You have 
to be ready for the unexpected. It’s all part and parcel of staying 
hidden. Remember it in future. Learn from this experience. You never 
know what’s going to happen.” 

Maddie nodded meekly. “Yes, Halt. Thank you.” 

“Now,” said Halt, turning back to Will and Gilan, “do either of you 
grinning apes want to ask me what brought me here? Why I’ve ridden 
all the way from Castle Redmont and my cozy fireplace to visit you?” 

Halt had been an irregular visitor to the Gathering this year. He 
had coached some of the younger apprentices, helping them improve 
their shooting technique. And from time to time he had assessed them 
in various tasks. But that side of his activity had ended as the 
Gathering came to a close. 

Gilan shrugged. “I assume you came for the farewell ceremony.” 

Halt nodded. “Well, that’s true. But that’s not until tomorrow. A 
dispatch came for you from Horace. I thought I’d better bring it out, 
since nobody at Redmont knew where the Gathering Ground was.” 

The Gathering Ground moved each year, and its exact whereabouts 
were kept a strict secret. The Ranger Corps had made many enemies 
over the years, and some of them would have been keen to know 
where the entire Corps would be for these two weeks. 

Halt reached inside his vest and brought out a rolled scroll, held 
with a ribbon, which was in turn sealed with a large blob of wax. He 
passed it to Gilan, who studied the seal, recognizing Horace’s symbol. 

“Have you read it?” he asked Halt. The old Ranger was notorious 
for his ability to open and reseal communications. He had an 
extensive kit of instruments with which he could lift wax seals without 
disturbing the impression or breaking the wax. And, in case of 
accidents, he also kept a stock of counterfeit seals with which he could 
replace the original. They weren’t always exact replicas, but they were 
close enough to fool most people at a cursory glance. 

Halt looked affronted. “It’s sealed,” he said, with some dignity. Will 
grinned to himself as he realized that Halt hadn’t actually answered 
the question. 

“When has that ever stopped you?” Gilan muttered, breaking the 
seal and unrolling the parchment sheet to read it. After a few seconds, 
he glanced up at Maddie. “Your dad sends his love,” he said. “He 
hopes you’re doing well at your assessments.” 

Maddie smiled. Typical of her father. He would send her a personal 
message even in an official communication. She and Horace had a 


close relationship, which had become even closer when she began 
training as a Ranger. It took her further into her father’s world and 
gave them a lot in common. 

Gilan went back to the dispatch, frowning slightly as he read on. 

“Bad news?” Will asked, noticing the frown. 

Gilan waved the question aside, waiting till he’d finished reading 
the message. Then he looked up, fixing his gaze on Halt. “Have you 
heard anything about a group called the Red Fox Clan?” 

Halt made a small moue. “Not a great deal. Anarchists, aren’t 
they?” 

Gilan shook his head. “A bit more than that. We’ve been getting 
reports about them at Castle Araluen for some months now. They’re a 
group who oppose the current laws of succession to the throne. They 
want to revert to a patriarchal system.” 

Araluen law said that any true descendant, male or female, could 
inherit the throne. Thus, in the event of Duncan’s death, Cassandra 
would become queen, and ruler, in her own right. Horace would not 
become King simply because he was married to her. He would be her 
consort. And, in time, Maddie would inherit the throne from her 
mother. But if the Red Fox Clan had their way, the kingdom would 
revert to an old law, where the throne could be passed down only to a 
male descendant. If this happened, it would throw the current 
succession into chaos. 

“Any reason why they feel that way?” Will asked. 

Gilan shrugged. “Most likely because someone wants to use it as a 
pretext for taking the throne himself,” he said. “In any event, they 
mean trouble for Cassandra and Maddie here, and Horace thinks it’s 
time we put a stop to it.” 

“What’s he got in mind?” Will asked. He noticed that Halt wasn’t 
asking questions, which seemed to indicate that he had read the 
dispatch. 

“We’ve finally located their headquarters near the east coast,” 
Gilan said. “Horace plans for him and me to take a company of troops 
and put an end to their nonsense once and for all.” He hesitated, 
looking at the other two Rangers. “At the same time, there are rumors 
that another group of them has formed on Redmont’s northwest 
border. He’s asked if you two will investigate, see what they’re up to, 
and bring them to heel as well.” 

“So, you'll be heading back to Castle Araluen tomorrow?” Halt 
asked. 

Gilan regarded him, head cocked to one side. “That’s what it says 
here,” he said, tapping the dispatch. “But how could you have known 
that?” 

Halt smiled. “Just a lucky guess,” he said. 


The closing ceremony of the Gathering was always a bittersweet 
affair. The Rangers and their apprentices gathered for a farewell 
banquet, with kitchen and serving staff brought in from Castle 
Redmont and its adjoining village. Now that the Gathering was almost 
over, there was no need to keep the location a secret. It would be 
moved somewhere else the following year. 

The Rangers feasted and talked long into the night, until the 
poignant moment when they joined together to sing their traditional 
farewell song, “Cabin in the Trees.” 

Rangers lived a dangerous, adventurous life, and there was no 
knowing how many of those assembled here would be present in a 
year’s time. So they mingled and embraced and wished each other 
well and looked deep into one another’s eyes, knowing that in some 
cases this could be the last time they saw their comrades. 

Gilan had decided to stay for the ceremony, in spite of originally 
declaring his intention to return immediately to Castle Araluen in 
response to Horace’s message. 

“One night won’t make any difference,” he told Halt. “And Horace 
will be busy assembling his troops anyway. I’ll leave early in the 
morning.” 

Most of the others followed his example, packing up and leaving 
camp before dawn. Now that the Gathering was over, they were keen 
to return to their respective fiefs and catch up on events that had 
transpired while they had been away. Will and Maddie, with only a 
short distance to travel back to Castle Redmont, took their time, 
staying for a late breakfast and watching the catering staff pack up 
their wagons and head out. There was something sad about the 
patches of bare earth where the Rangers had pitched their tents for 
the past ten days—evidence that they had been here but now were 
gone. 

Will looked around the near-silent ground. “Good-byes are always 
sad,” he said, more to himself than to Maddie. But she replied 


anyway. 


“Mother told me you always felt that way—that when you left, you 
never looked back.” 

He smiled sadly. “That’s true. I could never bear to see who or 
what I was leaving behind. These days, I tend to look back in case it’s 
the last time I see the people I’m leaving.” He shrugged. “Put it down 
to my advancing years, I suppose.” 

Maddie laughed. “Advancing years indeed! You’re in your prime.” 

“Itd be nice to think so,” he replied. Then he noticed a figure 
approaching through the empty tent lines. “Hullo, I was wondering if 
Jenny would drop by.” 

His old wardmate Jenny had been responsible for the catering the 
night before. Master Chubb, her longtime mentor, had recently 
retired. In spite of Baron Arald’s best efforts, Jenny had resisted all 
offers to move to Castle Redmont and take over the kitchens there. 
She was an independent character, and she enjoyed having her own 
establishment in the village. Instead, she had trained one of her own 
apprentices to replace Chubb in the castle kitchens. On special 
occasions, she took over the cooking at Redmont. Baron Arald 
treasured those occasions and tried to arrange as many as he could. 

Will rose to greet her as she came closer. He grunted slightly as he 
stood, uncoiling his legs, and glanced down at Maddie. 

“See what I mean about advancing years?” he said, feeling slightly 
envious of the way she rose smoothly to her feet. Even the old injury 
to her hip didn’t seem to bother her most of the time. Then he turned 
to his old friend. “Morning, Jenny. I’m sorry we didn’t have time for a 
long chat last night.” 

“T was a little busy,” Jenny replied. She was a stern and demanding 
taskmaster to her kitchen staff, and she insisted that the Rangers be 
provided with only the best food and drink. They had had time for a 
brief word the previous night, but no more than that. 

Will looked at her appreciatively. There were a few lines of gray in 
her blond hair these days, and her waist might have thickened a little 
—one of the hazards of being a chef and having a keen appreciation of 
the fine food she prepared—but she’d always had a rounded figure, 
and the extra inches looked good on her. 

“You're as pretty as ever,” he said, but she waved the compliment 
aside. 

“And you’re as grim as a gray old wolf,” she said. “Whatever 
became of that fresh-faced boy I grew up with?” 

“Weight of responsibility,” Will said. “After all, now I have this 
dreadful apprentice to keep in check.” 

Jenny smiled warmly at Maddie. In the early days, when Maddie 
had first arrived at Redmont, they had got off to a rocky start because 
of Maddie’s haughty suggestion that Jenny address her as “Your 


Highness.” But the two were good friends these days. 

“How are you, Maddie?” she asked. 

Maddie grinned in return. “I’m fine, Jenny,” she said. “Would you 
like some coffee?” She gestured at the pot sitting in the hot embers at 
the side of the fire, but Jenny shook her head. 

“T’ll have to keep an eye on my kitchen staff while they pack up. 
Otherwise they’ll leave my best pots and ladles behind and I'll have to 
come back and find them.” 

“Gilan left early this morning,” Will said. 

She nodded. “Yes. He came by early and we had some time 
together. Good to see him.” She smiled at the memory. 

Will cocked his head to one side. “So . . . any chance that you'll be 
moving your restaurant to Castle Araluen?” 

But she shook her head firmly. “No. I’ve suggested that Gilan move 
his headquarters to Redmont. No reason why he shouldn’t, after all.” 

Jenny and Gilan had been “an item,” as people said, for years now. 
But their relationship was limited by geography. Jenny had spent 
years building up her business in Wensley Village near Castle 
Redmont, and Gilan was based at Castle Araluen. 

Will shrugged. “I suppose he thinks he needs to be close by Horace 
and Evanlyn,” he pointed out, but Jenny made a derogatory sound at 
that suggestion. 

“There are always pigeons to carry messages,” she said. “And it’s 
only a couple of days’ ride—less on one of your fabled Ranger horses. 
There’s no reason why he couldn’t be based here.” 

Will made a defensive gesture with both hands, not wishing to be 
dragged into that debate—although he tended to agree with Jenny. 
Gilan could quite easily work out of Redmont, and he’d be close to his 
two senior Rangers, Halt and Will, if he did so. 

“TIl leave that to you two to work out,” he said. 

Jenny stepped forward and embraced him. “We’ll get there 
eventually,” she said. “Take care of yourself. Gilan tells me that you 
two are off to the northwest in the next few days?” 

“T am,” Will said. “Halt and I want to have a look around up there. 
Maddie will be heading back to Castle Araluen.” He sensed Maddie’s 
quick reaction as she turned to look at him. 

“I thought Pd be coming with you and Halt,” she said. 

But he shook his head. “Your mother is expecting you back at 
Araluen,” he said firmly. “She hasn’t seen you in a year.” He noted the 
stubborn set of her jaw. He knew he’d be in for a long argument. 


“But why?” Maddie asked for the fifteenth time. “Why can’t I come 
with you and Halt? I’m a Ranger, aren’t I?” 


“Because your mother wants you to visit her,” Will told her 
patiently. “You go home for a vacation every year after the 
Gathering.” 

“So, if I go every year, will it matter if I miss once? Besides, I can 
come with you and Halt, then go home.” 

“We don’t know how long we'll be on the border,” Will said. “We 
could be weeks, even a month.” 

“Oh, come on! Gilan said they’re only vague rumors. Chances are 
there’s nothing to them and you'll be back in a week or two at most.” 

“No,” said Will firmly, hoping that his refusal to discuss the matter 
further would put an end to their disagreement. But Maddie fell back 
on old ground. 

“Why?” she said. “Just tell me why.” 

And that made sixteen and seventeen times, he thought. He sighed 
heavily. 

“Your mother still hasn’t forgiven me for recruiting you into the 
Rangers,” he said. 

She made a dismissive gesture. “That wasn’t your fault. Gilan and 
Halt did that.” 

“Maybe. But I’m the one who trains you, so I’m the one who gets 
the blame when you keep passing each year.” 

“She doesn’t want me to fail, does she?” Maddie asked. 

“No. Not exactly. She’s very proud of you. But initially, she thought 
you would only remain as an apprentice for one year. So she wouldn’t 
be totally devastated if you failed and had to go home. As it is, she 
insists on your coming home for a month each year, and I’m not about 
to get in the way of that.” 

Maddie thrust her jaw out pugnaciously. “You mean to tell me 
you’re scared of my mother?” she challenged. 

Will met her gaze very evenly. “You’d better believe it,” he told 
her. 


Back at the cabin in the woods near Redmont, the two of them began 
packing their gear for their respective trips. As usual, Will simply 
crammed his spare clothes and equipment higgledy-piggledy into his 
saddlebags, shoving them in to make them fit. Maddie carefully 
unpacked them, folded them neatly, and replaced them in the bags so 
that they took up half the space they had previously. 

“No need to bother with that,” Will told her, and she gave him a 
long-suffering look. 

“They'll be all crushed and wrinkled when you take them out if I 
don’t,” she told him. 

He shrugged. “If I wear them for half an hour, the wrinkles will 


come out,” he said. Then, considering for a moment, he added, “Well, 
maybe an hour.” 

Her own packing took considerably longer, as she had to take with 
her not just her Ranger uniform, but also the gowns and dresses and 
cloaks she would wear as the royal princess. She would change 
identities halfway to Castle Araluen. 

Maddie’s position as a Ranger was kept a strict secret in the 
kingdom. The Rangers knew, of course—but Rangers were notoriously 
tight-lipped. A few others, such as Baron Arald and his wife, were also 
aware of her activities with the Corps, but the general population was 
kept in the dark. Her Highness Princess Madelyn was, after all, second 
in line to the throne, and it would be risky for her identity as a Ranger 
to be widely broadcast. There was always the chance that enemies of 
the kingdom might seek to capture or kill her. As the apprentice 
Ranger Maddie, she kept a lower profile and was not in the public eye. 
Most people thought she was at Castle Redmont, learning the fine arts 
of diplomacy and hospitality under the careful eye of Lady Sandra. 

The other person who was privy to the deception was her maid, 
Ingrid. 

When Maddie had first arrived for her training, she brought a 
lady’s maid with her, along with a staggering amount of luggage. Will 
had promptly dispatched the girl and most of the baggage back to 
Castle Araluen, saying that a Ranger’s apprentice did her own cleaning 
and clothes mending. In subsequent years, however, they realized that 
Maddie would need a maid as a traveling companion when she went 
home at the end of the year, and Ingrid had been given the task. 
During the year, she stayed at Castle Redmont and worked for Lady 
Sandra. Then, when Maddie left for home, Ingrid would accompany 
her. 

The day they were due to leave, Ingrid arrived from the castle, 
leading Maddie’s Arridan gelding, Sundancer. It would never do for 
the heir to the throne to be seen riding a shaggy Ranger horse. The 
fine-boned Sundancer was a far more fitting mount for her. Of course, 
Maddie would ride Bumper until she resumed her identity as a 
princess. Then the little horse would masquerade as a pack pony. 

“Tm sorry about that,” she told Bumper, rubbing his silky nose. “I 
know it’s beneath your dignity.” 

Bumper came as near to shrugging as a horse can manage. If you 
can dress up like a glorified dressmaker’s dummy, I suppose I can carry a 
few parcels. 


Gilan and Horace leaned over the map spread out on Gilan’s desk. 
Horace was using the point of his dagger to indicate features on the 
map as he spoke. 

“Our spies tell us that the Red Fox Clan have gathered somewhere 
in this area.” He traced the dagger point along a winding river, 
indicating a spot four days’ ride north of Castle Araluen. 

“The Wezel River,” Gilan commented, noting the name. He touched 
a marked feature on the north bank, by a long curve in the waterway. 
“What’s this?” 

“Its an old hill fort,” Horace told him. “Hasn’t been inhabited in 
centuries.” 

“Are the Foxes using it?” Gilan asked. 

Horace shook his head. “No. So far as I know, they have a camp 
somewhere on the south bank, along this long, curving stretch.” 

“So, if we approach from the south, we’ll have them hemmed in 
against the river.” 

“That’s right. The river is deep and there aren’t many fords. It’s not 
a particularly good tactical position for them. But then, they seem to 
be pretty low on tactical sense.” 

“They’re not trained warriors, then?” Gilan asked. 

“Not from what I’ve heard. They’re mainly brigands and thugs who 
have been recruited to the Red Fox Clan by the promise of payment 
and easy pickings. There may be half a dozen or so trained men 
among their leaders, but the rest appear to be a rabble.” 

“Numbers?” 

Horace rested the point of the dagger in the rough wood of the 
desktop. “Thirty to forty. No more than that,” he said. Then, 
preempting the next question, he added, “I figure we’ll take twenty 
cavalrymen and twenty archers with us.” He glanced up. “They’re 
trained men and they’ve all been in battle before. I don’t think forty 
raggle-tailed rebels will give us too much trouble.” 

Gilan grinned. “Particularly not with you and me along,” he said. 
He was joking, but there was a strong element of truth in the joke. 


Horace was the preeminent warrior of the kingdom, skillful, fast and 
strong. His amazing ability had been noted when he was barely 
sixteen years old. Now, many years later, he had added a wealth of 
experience to his natural skill. And Gilan, of course, was the Ranger 
Commandant, and as such he was one of the most capable Rangers in 
the Corps. 

“We'll be taking rations for ten days,” Horace told the Ranger. 
“Dried meat and fruit, and flatbread. Each man will have two 
canteens. Once we’re on the way, I want to move quickly and get to 
the Wezel River before they hear word that we’re coming. The sooner 
we wrap this up, the better. We’ll bivouac at night and avoid towns 
and villages on the way.” 

“Good thinking. The fewer people who see us, the better. When do 
we leave?” 

“The cavalrymen are still mustering their remounts—the horses 
have been out in the fields for several months, and it’ll take a few days 
to get them settled and retrained for carrying riders. They go half wild 
when they’re left alone for any length of time. So we should be ready 
to go by the end of the week. That way I’ll get a chance to see Maddie 
before I leave.” Maddie was due to arrive the following morning. 

“TIL get you to check over the archers’ equipment tomorrow, if you 
would,” Horace continued. “You know what to look for better than I 
do.” 

Gilan nodded assent. He reached down and slid the map across the 
desk, unrolling it a little more to find the area where Castle Redmont 
was situated. 

“Halt and Will should be well on their way by now,” he said. “Do 
you expect them to find anything?” 

Horace shrugged. “The intelligence was sketchy—more rumor than 
hard fact. But I can’t afford to ignore it. FII sleep better if I know those 
two have had a good look around. This Fox cult may be a bunch of 
blowhards, but an idea like this can gain momentum all too quickly, 
and before you know it, we could have a full-scale uprising on our 
hands. We need to nip it in the bud right away.” 

Gilan released the edge of the map, allowing it to roll closed once 
again. “Best way to handle it,” he said. “Strike fast before things get 
out of hand.” 

Horace straightened from where he’d been leaning on the desktop. 
He rerolled the map into a tight cylinder and slipped a loop of brown 
ribbon over the end to contain it. 

“It should take us three or four days to reach the Wezel,” he said. 
“Then a couple more days to locate the Foxes’ camp, and we can put 
an end to this nonsense.” 

Gilan grunted agreement. But he was frowning slightly. One fact 


was causing him concern. 

Horace noted his expression. “Is there a problem?” 

Gilan hesitated. “Forty cavalrymen and archers,” he said. “That’s 
more than half the standing garrison here. Are you worried that you 
might be leaving Cassandra shorthanded if there’s trouble?” 

Horace shook his head. “Araluen is easily defended,” he said. 
“Even a small garrison can hold it. And Cassandra is a good 
commander. She’s seen her share of combat.” 

Gilan nodded. “That’s a fact,” he said. Cassandra had proved her 
worth in battles from the coastal plain of Skandia to the desert wastes 
of Arrida and the rugged mountains of Nihon-Ja. Given a virtually 
impregnable position like Castle Araluen, there was no doubt that she 
could mount an effective and successful defense against any 
foreseeable threat. 


Maddie and Ingrid had made good time after leaving Redmont. The 
weather was good, and the roads were clear. 

Ingrid looked at the sun, gauging the time by its position in the 
sky. “You’ll need to change clothes soon,” she warned. “Time for you 
to become a princess again.” 

Maddie wrinkled her nose distastefully. She was still dressed as a 
Ranger, although she rode with her cowl back and her head bare. She 
enjoyed the comfort of the Ranger clothes. They were loose fitting and 
unrestrictive. By contrast, the riding gown she would soon put on 
would be tight and uncomfortable, designed for style rather than 
function. 

Bumper sniggered. Dressmaker’s dummy. 

“Don’t you laugh, pack pony,” she said softly. 

Ingrid glanced her way. “Did you say something?” 

Maddie hurriedly shook her head. She wasn’t sure how her maid 
would react to the fact that she spoke to her horse and believed he 
spoke back to her. Ingrid would probably think her mistress was 
crazy. But then, Ingrid was half convinced of that anyway, not 
understanding how Maddie could prefer the rough-and-ready life of a 
Ranger’s apprentice to the soft comforts and fine clothes of a princess. 

Then the matter was forgotten, and Ingrid gestured down the track. 
“We have company.” 

They had left the open country on the far side of the river, and the 
road at this point led through a section of Alder Forest. The trees were 
tall and grew close together on either side of the path, which had 
narrowed down until it was just wide enough for two riders to travel 
abreast. 

About thirty meters ahead of them, two men had stepped out of the 


trees to block the path. They were both heavily built and dressed in 
rough, stained clothing. Both were armed. 

The man on the right held a bow, with an arrow fitted to the string 
but not yet drawn. The flights of more arrows were visible over his 
shoulder, where they were held in a rough quiver. He had a long knife 
at his waist. 

The other, a slightly taller man, had a heavy cudgel in his right 
hand. It was made from a piece of hardwood, tapering down from a 
wide head to a narrower handgrip, wrapped with a leather strap. The 
heavy head was liberally studded with spikes. Altogether, it was an 
unpleasant sight—as was its owner. 

Instinctively, both girls had drawn rein and brought their horses to 
a stop. Beneath her, Maddie felt Bumper’s body vibrate as he sounded 
a warning rumble. 

“Maybe we should have brought an escort,” Ingrid said quietly, 
although Maddie noted that she didn’t seem too concerned about the 
situation. 

“For these two drabs?” she replied. “You’ve got to be joking.” 

Maddie lifted her right leg over the pommel and slid to the ground 
beside Bumper. As she did, she reached for the sling that was coiled 
under her belt, shaking it loose, and feeling in her belt pouch with her 
other hand for several of the smooth, heavy lead shot she kept there. 
Her bow was in its bow case, tied to the right-hand rear of her saddle, 
but she wasn’t concerned about that. The sling was her weapon of 
choice anyway. 

Not needing to look, she loaded a slug into the pouch of the sling. 
The practiced ease with which she did this should possibly have 
sounded a warning to the two brigands. But they were overconfident, 
seeing no possible danger from two young women. She stepped a pace 
away from Bumper, giving herself room to wield the sling. 

Ingrid looked down at her. “Anything particular in mind?” 

Maddie shook her head. “Let’s see how things turn out,” she said, 
letting the sling hang to full length beside her. Bumper was continuing 
to rumble deep in his chest, a low, warning note that was audible only 
for a few meters. 

The man with the bow raised it now, although he still didn’t draw 
the arrow back. “Don’t keep us waiting, girls,” he called out. “Just 
come forward and hand over your valuables. It’ll go easier for you if 
you do.” 

There was a note of amusement in his voice. Maddie sensed that he 
was very satisfied with the situation. Ingrid was well dressed and was 
sure to have money and jewelry on her. Her horse was a well-bred 
mare and was obviously worth money as well. As was Sundancer, who 
was bringing up the rear, carrying their baggage. Bumper, of course, 


appeared unimpressive—a rough, little barrel-shaped horse that was 
probably sturdy and hardworking, but not worth a great deal. All in 
all, the two girls looked like ideal prey for the robbers. Relatively 
helpless and unprotected by guards, they would offer little resistance 
to two armed men. 

“We'll stay here, I think,” Ingrid replied. In a quieter voice, she said 
to Maddie, “We could always turn back.” 

Maddie shook her head. “They wouldn’t make it so easy. By now, 
you'll probably find there’s a third member of the band who has 
worked his way behind us.” 

Ingrid glanced over her shoulder and saw that Maddie was right. A 
third figure, equally roughly dressed and armed with a heavy staff 
surmounted by a spearhead, was standing at the point where the track 
led into the trees, silhouetted against the bright sunlight behind him. 

“Youre right,” she said. She took a firmer grip on her riding crop. 
Ingrid never used it on her horse, keeping it instead as a concealed 
weapon. It was a piece of stout ashwood, fifty centimeters long, 
wrapped in leather and with a polished stone pommel at one end. The 
other end tapered down to the whip section—a flat piece of braided 
leather. In addition, as was the custom for ladies, she wore a dagger 
on her belt. 

“T’ll take care of the bowman first,” Maddie said in an undertone. 
“With any luck, the others will run once he’s down.” 

“And without any luck?” Ingrid asked. 

Maddie grinned. “It’ll be their bad luck,” she said. 


The man with the bow was becoming impatient. The girls had been 
standing immobile for several minutes now. He had seen Ingrid cast a 
look over her shoulder and knew she was aware that any possible 
retreat was cut off. 

“Come along!” he ordered. “We’ve wasted enough time here. Come 
forward and hand over your valuables!” 

To emphasize the point, he began to draw back on the arrow. The 
bow and the string creaked as they came under strain. 

Maddie’s eyes narrowed as she studied the bow. It was a poor 
weapon, unlike the beautifully fashioned bows that Rangers used. It 
was made from an unevenly shaped stave, with one limb narrower 
than the other, so the top half of the bow bent more than the lower. 
She seriously doubted he could hit anything beyond fifty meters with 
a bow like that. But then, he would be well used to its peculiarities 
and would probably allow for any uneven flight. 

And besides, they were inside fifty meters, so she decided that it 
wasn’t worth letting him take a shot. 

Moving swiftly and smoothly, she took a long step forward with 
her left foot, letting the sling in her right hand hang down to its full 
length behind her body. Then she whipped it up and over, stepping 
into the shot with her right leg as she did so. It was a smooth, 
coordinated movement, putting her leg, body and arm into the force 
behind the sling. The lead shot whizzed away, too fast for the eye to 
follow, and smashed into the upper limb of the bow, halfway up its 
length. The upper limb was the weaker of the two, and it was bent 
more than its fellow. The sudden impact of the lead shot shattered it, 
so that the bow seemed to explode in the man’s hands as the tension 
on the string was suddenly released. 

The broken limb flew loose, and then, stopped by the string, flicked 
back and smacked the man across the jaw, raising a bleeding weal 
there. He cried out and staggered back, dropping the broken bow and 
throwing a hand up to stem the sudden flow of blood. He wasn’t quite 
sure what had just happened. Things had moved too fast for him to 


see clearly. But he knew it had been the fault of that slim girl standing 
beside the shaggy little horse. Determined on revenge, he reached for 
the long knife at his belt and started toward her. 

“They never learn,” Maddie said. She loaded another slug into her 
sling and whipped it toward him. It hit him on the point of the 
shoulder, smashing the bone and bruising the flesh. The knife dropped 
from his fingers, and he stood, swaying, sobbing with the sudden 
shock and pain. Slowly he sank to his knees, his left hand reaching to 
try to ease the agony in his broken shoulder. He doubled over until his 
head touched the ground, little moaning sounds escaping from his 
lips. 

“You witch!” his companion screamed. He brandished the cudgel 
above his head and ran at Maddie. She calmly loaded another shot 
into her sling and stood waiting for him. But Ingrid acted first. 

Ingrid spurred her horse forward, reversing her grip on the riding 
crop as she did. The man saw her coming and turned to face her. He 
swung wildly with the cudgel, but she nudged her horse with her 
knees and it gracefully sidestepped, avoiding the blow. Then it lunged 
back in before he could recover, and Ingrid leaned out of the saddle, 
wielding the riding crop and bringing the heavy stone pommel 
crashing down on top of his leather cap. 

He looked up at her, startled. Then his eyes glazed and he simply 
folded up like an empty suit of clothes, collapsing to the leaf-strewn 
forest path, stone-cold unconscious. 

With two of their attackers taken care of, Maddie turned her 
attention to the third member of the gang. He hesitated, seeing his 
companions disabled within a matter of seconds. Then he turned and 
ran. 

“Bumper,” said Maddie quietly, and pointed at the retreating 
figure. 

The little horse took off like an arrow released from a bow. 
Maddie, as always, was fascinated by the acceleration that Ranger 
horses could manage. Within a few strides, he was at top pace, rapidly 
gaining on the floundering figure before him. 

If the robber had had the wit to cut off into the trees to either side, 
he might have had a better chance. But he chose to remain on the 
path, then on the open ground beyond the forest. He’d barely covered 
ten meters of the latter when Bumper caught up with him and, true to 
his name, slammed his shoulder into the robber’s side. 

The impact sent the man tumbling in the grass, rolling over several 
times before beginning to rise, groggily, to his feet. He shook his head 
to clear his vision—his head had thudded heavily into the ground 
when he fell, and he was a little dizzy. The small, shaggy horse stood 
a few meters away, ears pricked, watching him with a curious 


expression on its face, as if to say, What are you planning to do now? 
The robber had the distinct impression that the horse was amused by 
the situation. His hand dropped to the knife at his belt. He had lost his 
spear in the fall, and it was out of sight in the long grass. 

He slid the knife from its sheath and began to advance on the 
horse, muttering a curse as he did so. 

“That’s far enough.” He heard Maddie’s warning call and glanced 
back toward the point where the track led into the trees. She had 
followed Bumper at a more leisurely pace and was standing now at 
the edge of the forest. Her sling, loaded with another lead ball, hung 
unobtrusively from her right hand, swinging slowly back and forth, 
level with her right knee. 

When Maddie had hit his companion with two casts of the sling, 
the third bandit hadn’t seen exactly what had happened. His view of 
the scene, and of Maddie’s actions, had been blocked by the horse. Not 
appreciating the threat offered by the innocuous-looking weapon, he 
began to advance on Bumper, whose ears twitched slightly. 

“Last warning,” Maddie called. Her voice was sharper now. 

He glanced at her and snarled. “Best call your horse away, missy,” 
he said. “Else I’m going to gut him.” 

Maddie sighed. She had given him a chance. But Will had spent 
years drumming into her the rule of thumb in situations like this. Give 
an enemy one chance to surrender. But one chance only. After that, take 
action. 

The robber took another pace toward Bumper, cooing softly in 
what he intended to be a soothing voice. 

“Come on, horse . . . good horse. Stand still while I plunge this 
blade into your belly. . . . Stand now, that’s . . . Aaaaiiiyaaah!” 

The scream was torn from him as the lead shot slammed into his 
forearm, breaking the bones there. The knife fell from his suddenly 
nerveless fingers, and he clutched at his arm with his left hand, 
bending over in reaction to the unexpected impact and searing agony. 

Maddie casually folded the sling and placed it under her belt, then 
drew her saxe as she advanced on the stooped-over, moaning figure. 
He heard her approaching and looked up, tears of shock and pain 
running freely down his grubby, unshaven face. 

“You broke my arm!” he said in an accusing tone. 

Maddie couldn’t help smiling at his indignation. Here he was, a 
would-be robber intent on preying on two seemingly defenseless girls, 
and he had the gall to act as the injured party. It never failed to amuse 
her how so many thugs on an occasion like this would assume that 
same attitude of injured innocence. 

“Could have been your head,” she said unsympathetically. She 
prodded him in the rump with the point of her saxe. He skipped away 


from the contact, sniveling as the movement sent waves of pain 
coursing through his broken arm. 

“Get moving,” Maddie ordered him crisply, gesturing toward the 
path into the forest. Continuing to moan and protest, the robber 
complied, leading the way back up the trail to where his two erstwhile 
companions were seated at the base of a large oak. Ingrid stood over 
them, her reversed riding crop in one hand and her dagger in the 
other. But the men were thoroughly cowed and offered no resistance 
to their intended victims. They looked up as Maddie shoved their 
companion down beside them, eliciting another groan of pain from 
him as she did so. The man Ingrid stunned had regained 
consciousness, although a certain dazed look in his eyes told Maddie 
that he was probably concussed. 

She tapped her saxe against her leg as she studied them, figuring 
out what to do. They could hardly take the men with them, but she 
certainly wasn’t going to turn them loose. 

“All right,” she said abruptly. “Strip.” 

None of them moved. They all stared at her, uncomprehending. 
Finally the former bowman spoke. 

“Our clothes? All of them?” 

Maddie shook her head impatiently. “I don’t think so. Ingrid 
doesn’t deserve to see such an unpleasant sight. Just your breeches 
and your shirts. Down to your underwear.” 

They still didn’t move, so she added crisply, “Get on with it!” 

This time, they obeyed, moving awkwardly in the case of the two 
with broken arms, and shrugged off their stained and dirty outer 
clothing. Their underclothes were no more attractive. They had 
obviously gone unlaundered for many days, and they were holed and 
ragged. Maddie kicked the discarded clothes away from the men, into 
a rough pile. 

“Shoes as well,” she ordered, and they reluctantly obeyed. 

Ingrid watched curiously. “Is there any reason for this?” she asked 
quietly. 

Maddie nodded, glancing up at her. “Makes them feel vulnerable 
and less likely to disobey orders. Having them strip tends to take the 
starch out of them—particularly in front of two girls.” 

“Makes me feel light-headed,” Ingrid commented. “They are rather 
on the nose, aren’t they?” 

She was right. With their clothes removed, the strong odors from 
their unwashed bodies were all too apparent. 

“Not much we can do about that,” Maddie commented. She leaned 
down and caught hold of the concussed man’s wrists, pulling them 
behind his back and tying his thumbs together with a length of leather 
thong. Then she quickly did the same for his companions, resulting in 


more cries of pain as she moved their injured arms into position— 
something she did without excessive gentleness. 

“Oooh, by the gods, that hurts!” the third member of the gang 
whined. 

Maddie eyed him unsympathetically. “Serves you right for 
attacking helpless girls.” 

Ingrid smiled. Anyone less like a “helpless girl” than her mistress 
she couldn’t imagine. 

“Now scrooch up against the tree,” Maddie continued, gesturing for 
them to shuffle backward so that they were sitting with their backs to 
the trunk of the big oak. Once they were in position, she ran a length 
of rope around the tree, looping it around their throats and pulling 
tight so there was barely any slack. They were now fastened to the 
tree, unable to move without choking themselves and their 
companions, and unable to reach up to untie the rope. 

“Are we going to leave them here?” Ingrid asked. She had been 
watching the procedure with interest, wondering how many times 
Maddie had performed similar actions in her career as an apprentice 
Ranger. She certainly seemed to know what she was doing, the maid 
thought. It was probably not the first time she had secured prisoners 
this way. 

Maddie tested the rope, then stepped back, satisfied that there was 
hardly any slack in it. She smiled as she considered Ingrid’s question. 

“I’m tempted to,” she said. “There are wolves and bears in the 
forest here, I’m sure. They’d take care of them for us.” She noticed the 
startled, worried looks on the three men as she spoke. “But perhaps 
we should be merciful. There’s a manor house half an hour’s ride from 
here. We'll ask the local lord to send back men to bring these three 
beauties in and find a nice warm jail cell for them.” 


They rode on for fifteen minutes, at which point Maddie dismounted 
and changed clothes, packing away her Ranger uniform and cloak into 
a large saddlebag and donning a neat, divided riding habit, linen shirt 
and fine leather jacket more befitting her identity as a princess of the 
realm. She unsaddled Bumper, removed the packsaddle from 
Sundancer and changed the two over. 

“Sorry about this,” she told Bumper. She felt it was beneath his 
dignity to act as a beast of burden. 

He snorted. 

Sundancer, by comparison, seemed delighted to be free of the 
packsaddle and to resume his proper identity as a saddle horse. He 
nickered appreciatively as Maddie swung up astride him. 

A few kilometers farther on, they rode through a neat little village 


and stopped at the impressive manor house at its outskirts. The local 
lord, an elderly knight, hurried out to greet them when Maddie 
identified herself to his butler. He had obviously been halfway 
through his midday meal. A large white napkin was still tucked into 
his collar, and there were crumbs in his beard. He bowed hurriedly as 
Maddie dismounted, noticed the napkin as he did so and dragged it 
loose, trying belatedly to conceal it behind his back. 

“My lady,” he said, “welcome to Tonbridge Village. I’m Sir Gerald 
Wollden, and this is my manor house. Can I offer you food and 
refreshments? A bed for the night, perhaps?” 

Maddie shook her head. “Thank you, no. I’m in a hurry to reach 
Castle Araluen. But there is a service you can perform for us,” she 
said. 

Ingrid noted how easily she assumed the confident, commanding 
manner of a princess. The elderly knight bowed several times in 
acquiescence. 

“Anything, my lady,” he said eagerly. “Anything at all!” 

“We left three injured men a few kilometers down the track. I 
wonder if you’d take care of them for me.” 

“Of course, my lady! Pll send some servants to look after them 
straightaway.” 

Maddie pursed her lips. “I’d rather you sent your guards to arrest 
them,” she said. “They’re brigands. They tried to rob us.” 

The gentlemanly old soul was aghast at her words. “Rob you? Are 
you all right, my lady? Are you injured?” 

“No,” Maddie reassured him. “My companion here took care of 
them. She’s a very capable young woman.” 

The knight looked at Ingrid in some confusion. She was a slightly 
built girl. He couldn’t imagine her besting three robbers. 

“T’ll deal with them, my lady,” he assured Maddie. He rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully, loosening a few of the crumbs in his beard. 
“Usually, we hang robbers.” 

Maddie frowned. “That might be a little extreme. I’d say put them 
in a cell for a few days, then keep them for, say, three months, and 
have them perform all the hard labor that’s needed round the village. 
That should teach them a lesson.” 

“PII take care of it, my lady,” he said. “Rest assured, we’ll find 
plenty of work for them to do.” His eyes glittered as he thought about 
the three ruffians accosting the princess. “Hard work,” he added. 

“Thank you, Sir Gerald. I appreciate your help. Now I'll be on my 
way.” She moved back to the horses and, unthinking, went to mount 
Bumper. He edged away from her, snorting a reminder, and she 
changed direction to swing herself up into Sundancer’s saddle. 

“Going to have to watch that,” she said under her breath as they 


rode out of the manor house yard. 


Maddie drew rein as they emerged from the tree line. The sight of 
Castle Araluen never failed to take her breath away. The beautiful 
castle, with its soaring turrets and gracefully curving walls, dominated 
the landscape for miles around. Sited at the top of a long, gradual rise, 
it seemed at times to be floating in the air. Banners and flags stood out 
from its many flagstaffs, supported by the breeze that seemed to be a 
constant in this part of the kingdom. She reflected for a moment. She 
couldn’t recall ever seeing the flags and banners hanging limply on 
their staffs. 

“I never get sick of seeing it again when I’ve been away,” Ingrid 
said, noting the rapt expression on her mistress’s face. 

Maddie nodded slowly, her eyes still riveted on the beautiful 
building before them. “It’s stunning, isn’t it?” 

Castle Araluen had none of the uncompromisingly solid lines of a 
castle like Redmont. But its beauty belied its strength. The tall walls 
and deep moat kept attackers at bay, and the towers and battlements 
afforded the defenders with a host of positions from which they could 
rain down arrows, spears, rocks, hot oil and boiling water on those 
below. 

They sat for several minutes, admiring the sight of the graceful 
building. Then Maddie touched her heels to Sundancer’s flanks and 
urged the horse forward. Ingrid followed suit, and they rode at a slow 
canter up through the beautifully landscaped parklands and carefully 
mown grass. There were only occasional clumps of trees to provide 
shade and shelter from the wind for people relaxing in the parklands. 
This was done intentionally. There was no way a large body of men 
could approach the castle unseen. The ground was open and the view 
unrestricted for half a kilometer around the castle, preventing any 
surprise attack in force. Even half a dozen men would be seen quickly 
from the numerous vantage points on the castle walls. So even though 
the parkland was pleasing to the eye, it served a far more serious 
purpose than mere aesthetics, keeping the castle safe from invaders 
and attackers. 


They weren’t halfway when they saw movement at the main gate. 
The massive drawbridge was down, because it was the middle of the 
day and there was no perceived threat to the castle. Maddie, watching 
carefully and knowing what to expect, saw the two sentries on duty at 
the outer end of the bridge come suddenly to attention as a lone rider 
emerged from the castle, already moving at full speed. 

“I wonder who that might be,” Maddie drawled with a slow smile 
as the rider galloped headlong down the hill toward them, her long 
blond hair flying behind her in the wind, and the scarf round her 
throat billowing out to match it. 

“Could it be your mother, do you think?” Ingrid said in the same 
amused tone. 

“Her Royal Highness the Princess Regent?” Maddie replied. “Surely 
you don’t think she would behave with such a lack of dignity and 
sense of occasion.” 

“She did last year,” Ingrid told her. 

“And the year before that,” Maddie agreed. She halted Sundancer 
and stood in her stirrups to wave a greeting to the flying figure rapidly 
approaching them. 

Cassandra reined in as she came close, hauling on the reins so that 
her horse went back on its haunches and slid, stiff legged, to a stop 
beside them in a cloud of dust and flying grass. She threw her leg over 
the pommel and slid lightly to the ground, rushing toward her 
daughter, arms outstretched. 

“Maddie! Maddie! You’re home at last!” Her voice was highpitched 
with excitement. 

Maddie swung down from the saddle in a more conventional 
movement. She had barely disentangled her foot from the stirrup 
when she was overwhelmed by her mother, who squealed with 
incoherent delight and collided with her daughter as she threw both 
arms around her and sent the two of them staggering. 

“Steady on, Mum!” Maddie cried breathlessly. “You’ll knock me 
over!” 

Ingrid watched with amusement as Maddie’s prediction became a 
fact. The two women, mother and daughter, lost their balance under 
the impetus of Cassandra’s rush and went sprawling in the neatly 
mown grass, rolling over and dissolving into gales of laughter. 
Cassandra was the first to recover, rising to her feet and holding out a 
hand to help Maddie up. 

“What a trip!” Maddie said, laughing still as she brushed stray 
strands of grass from her hair. “First we get stopped by bandits, then 
my mother barges into me like an angry bull when I think I’m safe 
home.” 

Instantly, the laughter fled from Cassandra’s face as she realized 


what Maddie had said. It was replaced by a look of concern. 

“Bandits?” she repeated. “You were held up by bandits? What 
happened? Are you all right?” 

“No, Mum,” Maddie said, straight-faced. “They killed us both. 
You’re looking at our ghosts. Of course we’re all right.” 

“But what happened? Were you in danger? When did this happen? 
Where are they now?” The questions poured out of Cassandra 
nonstop, her words running together. Maddie held up a hand to stop 
the flow, but her mother looked up to Maddie’s companion. 

“Ingrid, what happened? For goodness’ sake, someone give me a 
sensible answer!” 

Ingrid smiled reassuringly at the worried Princess Regent. “Really, 
my lady, we were never in any real danger. Your daughter handled 
the situation easily.” 

“How many were there? Where are they now? Are you sure you’re 
both all right?” Ingrid’s unflustered answer did nothing to ease 
Cassandra’s worry. 

“Honestly, my lady, we’re fine. We were never in any real danger.” 

“But what happened?" Cassandra repeated. The pitch of her voice 
was getting higher and higher as she tried to get answers to her 
questions. She was actually hopping from one foot to another, a sure 
sign of the agitation any mother feels when she hears her child has 
been in danger. 

Maddie put a hand on her shoulder to calm her. “Mum, it was fine, 
really. We were half a day’s ride from here, passing through Alder 
Forest, and these three raggle-tailed ruffians decided they’d rob us. 
They stepped out onto the track and told us to hand over our 
valuables.” 

“Were they armed?” Cassandra asked anxiously. 

Maddie shrugged. “Barely. One had a club. The other had a rather 
sad-looking bow, and the third had a spear.” 

“He was behind us, cutting off our retreat,” Ingrid put in. 

Cassandra glanced up at her quickly. “So you couldn’t run away?” 
Nothing the girls were telling her was making her feel any more 
reassured. 

“There didn’t seem to be any need,” Maddie told her. She really 
couldn’t understand why her mother was carrying on so. But then, she 
wasn’t a mother. 

Ingrid took up the tale again. “Lady Maddie used her sling and 
smashed the bow. Then she smashed the bowman’s shoulder,” she 
said. When she and Maddie were alone, she simply referred to her as 
“Maddie,” but in front of her mother, she thought she should show a 
little more respect. 

“Then Ingrid whacked the second one with her riding crop,” 


Maddie said. She looked up at her maid. “That’s a very handy piece, 
by the way. I must get one.” 

“You hit him with a riding crop?” Cassandra asked. It didn’t sound 
like a particularly effective way to deal with an armed bandit. 

Ingrid held up the crop for her to see, pointing to the heavy stone 
pommel. “It’s not an ordinary crop,” she said. “It’s weighted with lead 
in the handle and has this heavy stone at the end.” 

“And then Bumper took care of the third man,” Maddie continued. 
“Sent him flying head over heels. He turned nasty at that, so I broke 
his arm with my sling shot. Couldn’t have him hurting Bumper.” She 
turned to smile at the little horse. He pricked his ears as he heard his 
name, and whinnied softly. 

She saw that Cassandra had calmed somewhat, and patted her 
mother’s shoulder again. “Mum, they were just three ruffians. And 
remember, I’ve been training for three years now as a Ranger. I’ve 
faced much worse situations than this.” 

Cassandra passed a hand over her face. “Don’t tell me that. I really 
don’t want to hear that.” She put her hands on her daughter’s 
shoulders and looked deep into her eyes. “You’re sure you’re all 
right?” she asked, her tone serious. 

Maddie grinned at her. “I’m fine, Mum. Really. Ingrid could have 
handled them by herself. She’s very capable.” 

Ingrid shook her head, smiling at the statement. When it came to 
capable, she thought, nobody was more so than her mistress. It 
amused her that Cassandra didn’t realize that her daughter was a 
highly trained warrior, skilled in the use of bow, sling and knife. She 
might be an apprentice still, but an apprentice Ranger was a very 
dangerous person. Particularly if you were an oafish, poorly armed 
ruffian who relied more on bluster and threats than actual skill at 
arms. 

Finally, Cassandra seemed to be convinced. She smiled wearily at 
her daughter and embraced her once more—this time more gently 
than the first. 

“Well, if you’re sure you’re all right...” 

Maddie hugged her warmly. “I’m sure, Mum. Really.” She stepped 
back from her mother and held her hands out from her sides for 
inspection. “See? There’s not a mark on me.” 

Even though she was joking, she noticed that Cassandra did 
examine her closely, looking for any possible sign of injury. Finally, 
the Princess Regent seemed satisfied. She nodded and turned to 
retrieve her horse, where it was grazing nearby. 

“Well then, in that case, let’s go home,” Cassandra said. “People 
are waiting to greet you.” 

They remounted and, riding side by side, with barely a meter 


between them so they could reach across and hold each other’s hand, 
continued in a contented silence up the grassy hill toward the castle. 

As they came close to the sentries at the outer end of the drawbridge, 
Cassandra released Maddie’s hand and turned to face her. 

“I wouldn’t mention that little matter to your father,” she said in a 
low voice. “You know how he tends to worry.” 

“How he tends to worry?” Maddie repeated incredulously. Then, 
realizing that her mother was deadly serious, she nodded 
acquiescence. “He’ll never hear a word from me.” 

Because, knowing her mother, she had a pretty good idea where 
and when her father would hear about the encounter on the track. 


There followed several hours where staff and old friends welcomed 
Maddie home as she did the rounds of the massive castle, greeting 
people she had known for years. First and foremost, of course, was her 
father. Horace swept her off her feet in a massive bear hug as she 
dismounted in the courtyard, holding her well off the ground and 
spinning her round, saying her name over and over. 

Finally, having greeted just about everyone, with the exception of 
her grandfather, King Duncan, she and her parents retired to their 
apartment in the central keep tower for a private family dinner. 

“You can say hello to Father tomorrow,” Cassandra told her. “He’s 
very weak these days, and he’s resting.” 

“I had hoped he might be feeling better,” Maddie said, sadness 
touching her voice. 

But Horace shook his head. “He’s not recovering at all. He’s getting 
worse each day. I’m glad you came home. This could be your last 
chance to see him.” 

She felt tears burning against the back of her eyes. She had known 
for some time that Duncan’s health was deteriorating—which was why 
her mother had assumed the role of Regent in his name. But 
recognizing that they could soon lose him saddened her immensely. 
She was quiet for a few minutes, dealing with the knowledge. 

Horace put his arm gently around her shoulders. “But you’re home 
now, and who’s to say he won’t make a recovery,” he said. 

She forced the tears back and managed a smile. She was genuinely 
delighted to see her parents once more and looked forward to 
exchanging stories with her father—and finding out more about his 
and Gilan’s planned expedition to deal with the mysterious Red Fox 
Clan. In the back of her mind, she was already scheming to see if she 
could accompany them. 

They sat down to one of her favorite meals—slow-roasted lamb 
shoulder, flavored with rosemary and wild garlic, accompanied by 


crisp-roasted potatoes and steamed greens. The richly flavored meat 
had been roasting in a covered iron camp kettle for almost three 
hours, and it simply fell from the bone as she plunged her knife and 
eating fork into it. 

“Mmm. That’s good,” she said. “That’s as good as Jenny makes it.” 

Her mother smiled. She had actually prepared the meal herself. 
“Its Jenny’s recipe,” she said. “But Pm glad you approve of my 
cooking.” 

They ate in pleasurable silence for several minutes, and then 
Horace set down his eating implements and studied his daughter. She 
looked older, he thought, and then realized that she was older—and 
that at her age, a year was a relatively large amount of time. She 
looked fit and healthy, and there was a new air of confidence about 
her—one that he approved of. Unlike his wife, he was more than 
happy that Maddie was training as a Ranger. She was learning tactical 
and strategic skills, and the ability to analyze a situation quickly and 
intelligently, which would come in handy when she finally took the 
throne. 

“So, what have you been up to?” he asked. 

Instantly, Cassandra unleashed a pent-up torrent of words. “What 
has she been up to? PII tell you! She was set upon by robbers barely a 
half day’s ride from here! Attacked, and had to fight for her life. We’re 
lucky to have her with us still, and it’s your fault!” 

“My fault?” Horace said mildly. 

She nodded vigorously, pointing an accusing fork in his direction 
so that he recoiled slightly. “Your fault for encouraging her to go 
ahead with this Ranger business, instead of staying safe at home with 
us!” 

He looked at her steadily until she subsided, a little red-faced and 
embarrassed by her outburst. 

“So what happened?” he asked Maddie. 

“It was nothing, Dad, really. They were three clumsy thugs who 
tried to hold us up. I took one down with my sling, Ingrid brained the 
second and Bumper took care of the third.” 

“Then what did you do with them?” 

Maddie shrugged. “We tied them up and handed them off to a 
manor lord along the way—a Sir Gerald Something-or-Other.” 

“That'd be Sir Gerald Wollden,” Horace said. “I’ll send him a note 
of thanks.” Then he grinned. “You say Ingrid brained one?” 

Maddie returned the smile. “With her riding crop. Knocked him 
cross-eyed with the hilt.” 

Horace looked impressed. “Well, good for her.” He caught 
Cassandra’s eye and nodded toward the platter of lamb. “I wonder, 
could you serve me a couple more slices?” he said. “It’s very good.” 


Cassandra sighed and shook her head at his total lack of concern. 
“You’re obviously not a mother,” she said. 
Horace raised his eyebrows. “Thank goodness for that.” 


The following day, Cassandra hosted a fair in the parklands outside 
the castle walls so that the entire district could welcome Maddie home 
properly. All of the castle staff were there, along with those of the 
guards who were off duty, and the residents of the local village, who 
turned out en masse. In addition, local nobles and other villagers from 
ten kilometers around made the journey to Castle Araluen for the big 
day. 

They weren’t disappointed, even though some of them walked all 
the way to get there. There were massive cooking pits, full of glowing 
charcoal, with lambs, boar and sides of beef turning slowly on spits 
over them, operated by muscular, sweating castle kitchen staff, who 
paused in their labor only long enough to allow the cook’s apprentices 
to slice juicy pieces of roasted meat from the outside of the slowly 
turning carcasses. A few meters away, racks of brown, crusty pastries 
and pies were on offer as well. 

There were stalls selling fruit and brightly colored puddings for 
those with a sweet tooth, and barrels of wine and ale were propped up 
on trestles to ease the collective thirst. For the younger attendees, 
there was lemon-flavored water, sweetened with sugar—a rare treat 
for many of the village children, and one that they took full advantage 
of. 

There was entertainment as well, with jugglers, acrobats, jongleurs 
and musicians scattered at intervals throughout the park. And, of 
course, there was the usual array of sideshows and stalls offering tests 
of skill, such as hoopla, where a careful observer might have noticed 
that the wooden hoops looked suspiciously smaller than the prizes 
they had to be thrown over to win. Apples floated in a barrel for 
people to dunk for, blowing bubbles and snorting water as they 
attempted to secure one of the slippery, bobbing pieces of fruit from 
the water, often immersing their entire head in the barrel as a result. 

Young men from the village could test their strength against a 
huge, heavily muscled bald man in a ragged leopard-skin loincloth. 
They would sit on opposite sides of a bench and arm-wrestle him. But 


he was a cunning competitor, with skill exceeding even his brute 
strength, and a sense of timing that invariably allowed him to launch 
the first attack in the contest. He rarely lost. 

A Punch-and-Judy tent provided shamefully violent entertainment 
for the younger children, who shrieked with laughter as Judy 
belabored her unfortunate husband with a cudgel made of layers of 
split wood, which gave off a very satisfying CRACK! whenever she 
made contact. 

More shrieks came from a stall where older children were invited 
to pin the tail on a donkey. The contestants found it more entertaining 
to peek below their blindfold and stab the pin violently into the 
oversize backside of the fat knight who was leading the donkey in the 
colorful illustration. One contestant, overcome with the spirit of the 
whole thing, managed to shove her pin into the behind of the 
unfortunate carnival worker who was running the stall. More shrieks 
greeted that effort, including a very loud one from the victim, who 
didn’t see it coming. 

Among the visiting noblemen and knights, Horace spied Sir Gerald 
Wollden of Tonbridge Manor. He approached the elderly knight and 
nodded a friendly greeting. 

“Sir Gerald,” he said, “I owe you my thanks for assisting my 
daughter.” 

Sir Gerald, who had just bitten into a hot pie, held up a hand in 
apology as he negotiated the hot meat and gravy and the delicious, 
flaky pastry. He gulped, burning his tongue and the roof of his mouth 
as he swallowed the mouthful, then had to take a deep draft on the 
tankard of ale he held in his left hand before he could reply. 

“Your pardon, my lord!” he mumbled, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand. 

Horace smiled and waited patiently. He’d had no intention of 
embarrassing the older knight. “Take your time, Sir Gerald. There’s no 
rush,” he said easily. 

Sir Gerald swallowed another mouthful of ale to cool his scalded 
mouth, then made a small bobbing movement that was halfway 
between a bow and a curtsey. 

“I meant to say, my lord, I was delighted to be of service to 
Princess Madelyn,” he finally managed to enunciate. 

Horace gave him moment or two to settle down before continuing. 
“Tf you like, PII send some men to take those ruffians off your hands. I 
wouldn’t want you burdened with them.” 

“No burden, my lord. They’re more than earning their way. We 
have a lot of heavy laboring that needs doing round the village, and 
they’re taking care of it. My people are enjoying having their services 
available. Only this morning, they cleaned out the cesspit by the inn. 


Hasn’t been done for some time, and my villagers were happy to have 
somebody else do it for them.” 

Horace had been impressed by Maddie’s intelligent solution to the 
matter of punishment for the would-be robbers. Far better to have 
them performing menial and necessary tasks round the village than 
undergo the more drastic punishment of hanging or removing a hand 
from the guilty party. 

“Very well,” he said. “But make sure you let me know if they 
become a nuisance—or if you run out of cesspits to empty.” 

“PIL do that, my lord,” Sir Gerald replied, taking another bite of his 
pie, which had cooled sufficiently to make that a more comfortable 
matter. 

Horace reached out and touched his forearm. “No need to ‘my lord’ 
me, Sir Gerald,” he said. “I’m no lord. I’m a simple knight like 
yourself. You can address me as Sir Horace.” 

Horace was a staunch egalitarian. He had no use for high-flying 
titles that he considered he hadn’t earned. 

Sir Gerald nodded several times. “Yes, my l— . . . Yes, Sir Horace,” 
he amended. He found it difficult to believe that a man married to the 
future queen of the realm wouldn’t adorn himself with titles and 
decorations. But he’d heard that Sir Horace was, at heart, a simple, 
unassuming man. Unassuming, perhaps, but still the deadliest knight 
in the kingdom. 

Horace nodded and moved off. He’d seen Maddie through the 
crowd, heading for the archery range at the foot of the slope, where 
the ground leveled out and allowed room for targets and butts to be 
set up. 

Maddie had paid the stallkeeper a five-pennig piece for three shots 
and was studying the bows and arrows available for use with a critical 
eye. Several of the bow limbs were warped, the weapons being not 
much better than the one that had been used to threaten her the 
previous day. The arrows were missing fletching—most of them had 
only two vanes attached, and many of the shafts were twisted. 

Most of those paying to compete didn’t seem to notice. Their eyes 
were on the array of rich prizes that were available for a good score. 

Bows twanged and arrows skittered off toward the targets thirty 
meters away. Many of the arrows twisted in flight and slid past to 
impact the straw bales acting as a backstop behind the targets. Others 
plunged downward after only a few meters, burying their points in the 
soft turf. The married couple running the stall looked highly pleased 
with the results so far. No good archer would attempt to shoot with 
the shoddy bows they had on offer, which meant their customers were 
all people who knew little or nothing about archery. 

Maddie selected a bow that had more or less even limbs, with only 


a slight warp in the lower one. She scanned the arrows on offer, and 
quickly chose three that were almost straight and had full sets of 
flights. She tested the draw weight to the bow. It couldn’t have been 
more than thirty pounds. She’d need to aim high over a thirty-meter 
range. She set an arrow on the string. 

“Three arrows in the red circle to win a prize, my lady,” said the 
stallkeeper’s wife. The red circle was the innermost circle of the 
target. 

“Don’t show off,” said a voice close by. 

She turned and saw her father standing just behind her. 

“Remember,” he continued, “you’re supposed to be a helpless 
young maiden, not a dead shot.” 

She smiled lazily. Then, barely seeming to aim, she drew and shot 
in one clean movement. The arrow thudded into the center of the red 
circle. 

“Oooh! I hit it! I hit it!” she squealed in what she imagined 
sounded like girlish excitement, dropping the bow and clapping her 
hands with joy. 

Horace raised his eyes to heaven. “Ham,” he said softly. 

She grinned at him and took up her second arrow, noting that 
while she had been looking away, the stallkeeper had substituted a 
very warped example in place of the shaft she’d selected. She nocked 
and drew back, holding the bow awkwardly and pinching the nock of 
the arrow between her forefinger and thumb. She let her bow hand 
waver with the strain, frowned heavily and aimed for a dead-center 
shot, trusting that the arrow would never manage such a result. 

She shot. The arrow flipped away, twisting in the air so that it 
flashed past the right side of the target, burying its head in the wall of 
straw bales behind it. 

“Oooh! I missed!’” she squealed in disappointment. Horace rolled 
his eyes again. “Is there a prize for hitting the hay bales?” she asked 
hopefully. 

“Three arrows in the red circle for a prize, my lady,” intoned the 
stallkeeper’s wife stolidly. Surreptitiously, her husband was reaching 
for the remaining straight arrow, hoping to substitute another bent 
shaft. Without seeming to notice, Maddie reached down and picked up 
the arrow before he could take it. Smoothly, she nocked it and shot. 
This time, the arrow thudded into the red circle—of the target next to 
hers. She turned a winning smile on the stallkeeper. 

“Is that worth anything?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “Three arrows in your own red circle for a 
prize, my lady,” he said, offering her three more shafts. “Care to buy 
another three?” 

She shook her head. “I think I had beginner’s luck,” she said, 


smiling sweetly. “And the bows seem awfully dangerous.” 

Beside her, Horace groaned. She gave him a conspiratorial smile, 
and they walked away, arm in arm, heading back up the slope toward 
the castle. The afternoon was drawing on, and the shadows were 
growing longer. There was a cool nip in the air as well. 

“Enjoying yourself?” he asked. 

She nodded. “Yes. It’s fine to see everyone again. A lot of old faces 
I’ve been missing.” She looked around the crowded park, smiling 
happily. She knew that in a couple of days, she would become bored 
with the restrictions of castle life and her position, and be longing for 
the freedom and activity of life as a Ranger. But for now, she was 
content. 

“You look as if you’ve used a bow before,” a voice said be-hind her. 

She turned to see the speaker and was pleasantly surprised. He was 
in his mid-twenties, tall and lean, with broad shoulders. He was clean- 
shaven, with a strong, square jaw, straight nose and even, white teeth 
—which she could see because he was smiling. He was handsome, 
undoubtedly so. His hair was dark blond and slightly shorter than was 
fashionable. His eyes were clear blue, with a mischievous twinkle to 
them. It was that, she thought, more than anything else that made him 
attractive. She noticed he was dressed in the uniform of the palace 
guard—a captain, judging by the silver rank insignia on his right 
shoulder. 

Instinctively, she liked him. 

“Just luck,” she said, returning the smile. “Beginner’s luck.” 

He cocked his head to one side, and those eyes told her he didn’t 
believe her but he’d let her get away with the pretense. 

“If you say so.” He nodded a respectful greeting to Horace. “Good 
afternoon, Sir Horace,” he said. “I take it this is the Princess Madelyn 
we've been waiting for?” 

“Afternoon, Dimon,” Horace replied. “Yes, this is her. Maddie, this 
is Dimon, one of our brighter young officers. Dimon, this is Princess 
Madelyn.” 

Dimon came to attention and bowed his head briefly in her 
direction. Maddie was pleased he didn’t perform an elaborate 
sweeping bow with one leg pushed forward and his arm tracing a half 
circle in the air. She was always vaguely suspicious of such overblown 
actions. 

“Delighted to meet you, Your Highness,” he said. His eyes 
continued to twinkle, as if he were sharing some secret joke with her. 
His manner was friendly but respectful. He wasn’t overawed by her 
rank or the presence of her father. She liked that. Dimon was 
obviously a young man confident in his own abilities. 

“Call me Maddie,” she said, inclining her head to him in return. 


“All my friends do.” 

“Then I’m pleased to be included among them,” he said. “I hope I'll 
see more of you while you’re back with us.” 

“Tm sure you will,” Maddie said. 

Horace had been eyeing the two of them during all this. They were 
obviously attracted to each other. Not surprising, he thought. They 
were both attractive young people. He felt a surge of fatherly 
protectiveness. He hadn’t had to deal with Maddie and boys before. It 
was a new experience for him. 

“Perhaps Dimon will find time to take you hunting while Pm 
gone,” he said. 

“T’ll make time,” the young captain said. “I’m eager to see you 
shoot again—with a decent bow next time.” 

“That first shot was the merest fluke,” she said. “Actually, I prefer 
the sling as a weapon.” 

Dimon nodded reflectively. “Like your mother,” he said. “I hear 
she’s an excellent shot.” 

“Tm better,” said Maddie boldly. “But then, I have more time to 
practice. I’m not busy running a kingdom.” 

“I hope to see you demonstrate your skill,” Dimon said. He looked 
to Horace. “If you’ll excuse me, sir, ’m on duty at the fourth hour, so 
Td better get back to the castle. Princess Maddie,” he said, “Ill be 
seeing you again.” 

“T look forward to it,” Maddie told him. 

Dimon turned and strode away toward the castle, his long legs 
eating up the distance. Maddie looked at her father, noticing the 
slightly bewildered look on his face. 

“He’s nice,” she said. “Where did he come from? I don’t remember 
him.” 

“He joined us about six months ago,” Horace told her. “He’s very 
bright. He’s already been promoted twice.” 

“Will he be going with you and Gilan?” 

“No,” her father said. “He’ll be here in command of the garrison.” 

Maddie’s smile widened. “Good,” she said. 


There was a lot of catching up for Maddie to do over the next few 
days. First and foremost, she wanted to see her grandfather. He was in 
a sunny room on the fourth floor, where he stayed bedridden for most 
of each day. She checked with the medical orderly on duty in his 
anteroom to make sure he was awake and she wouldn’t be disturbing 
him. Then she tapped lightly on the door and entered. 

She was shocked at how old he looked. Duncan had always been a 
big, cheerful presence, with a personality that seemed to fill any room 
he was in. But the weight had fallen off him so that he was a shadow 
of his former robust self. His cheeks were hollow, and his eyes were 
sunken in his face. And his hair, which she remembered as a 
distinguished salt-and-pepper color, was now white. 

But the smile was the same. He was delighted to see her. They had 
always been close. She perched on the edge of his bed and they talked 
for an hour or so. He quizzed her keenly about her training and her 
progress in the Ranger Corps. She discovered that he heartily 
approved of her decision to stay with Will after her first year. 

“You'll rule this country one day,” he told her. “Your time as a 
Ranger will be more use to you than any amount of needlework and 
ladylike skills. You’ll need to be able to lead men, to command in 
battles and to plan strategy. Nothing will teach you that better than 
Ranger training.” 

Duncan had a high regard for Will and Halt. Halt, of course, had 
been one of the first Rangers to support him in his battle with 
Morgarath long ago. And Will, as an apprentice, had been 
instrumental in foiling Morgarath’s final attempt at taking the throne. 

She spent a pleasant hour with him, regaling him with tales of her 
adventures with Will—of brigands and highwaymen outwitted and 
captured, and Hibernian pirates who insisted on using the west coast 
of the kingdom as a sanctuary from their own officials, and who had 
to be discouraged from time to time. She told the stories with a rich 
vein of self-deprecating humor and was pleased to see the light in her 
grandfather’s eye and hear his deep laughter as she made herself the 


butt of many of the stories. 

Eventually, she noticed that he was tiring. He smothered a yawn 
once or twice, and she realized she should let him rest. She kissed him 
lightly on the forehead and took her leave. As she reached the door, 
he called her and she turned back. He waved a hand at her. 

“Thanks for coming, Maddie. Come again anytime.” 

“I will, Grandpa,” she promised. Then his eyes slid shut and his 
breathing became deep and regular. 

Back in the royal apartments, she found a brief note from Gilan. 

Riding kit. Stables. Eleventh hour. 

She glanced at the water clock set by the window and realized she 
had less than ten minutes before the deadline he had set. She quickly 
changed into riding gear—as befitted Princess Madelyn, not Ranger 
Maddie—and made her way down the stairs in a rush, erupting from 
the main doorway into the courtyard and running full tilt across the 
cobbles to the large stable building. 

Gilan was waiting for her in the dim, shady interior. She noticed 
with some surprise that he had Sundancer and Bumper both saddled, 
along with Blaze, his own Ranger horse. 

He gestured for her to mount Sundancer and swung up easily into 
Blaze’s saddle. Bumper, ears pricked and alert, followed them as they 
trotted out of the stables and across the courtyard. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 

Gilan held a finger to his lips in a signal for silence. “When we’re 
outside,” he said. 

They trotted across the drawbridge, the hooves of their horses 
clopping and clattering in their three separate rhythms. Then Gilan 
swung southwest. 

“I thought you’d want to ride Bumper while you're here,” he said. 

She nodded confirmation of the fact. “Of course.” 

Once they were in the trees and hidden from the castle, she 
switched horses, swinging into Bumper’s saddle with a satisfied sigh. 
She had missed her horse over the past few days. 

“Right,” Gilan continued. “Well, we could hardly have people 
querying why you’d ride such a scruffy little barrel when you had a 
perfectly good Arridan at your disposal.” He nodded toward 
Sundancer. True to his name, the Arridan’s glossy coat gleamed in the 
late morning sun. 

Bumper snorted indignantly. Scruffy little barrel indeed! 

Gilan turned and looked suspiciously at him. Like all Rangers, he 
talked to his horse and believed the horse talked back. But like all 
Rangers, he never mentioned it to anyone else, and he wondered if 
other Rangers and their horses had the same communication. He 
suspected that Maddie and Bumper did, but it would never do to ask. 


“So?” Maddie said, prompting him. She’d noticed he was distracted 
from his train of thought, but didn’t know why. He recovered himself 
hastily. 

“So I’ve arranged for a farmer and his wife who live nearby to keep 
Bumper in their barn while you’re here. You can ride out to their farm 
on Sundancer, switch horses and explore the district on Bumper.” 

She grinned, delighted by the idea. She had been wondering how 
she would spend time riding Bumper while she was here. As he’d said, 
it would appear suspicious if she ignored her supposedly superior 
Arridan to ride what appeared to be a shaggy pack pony. 

“Who’s this farming couple?” she asked. 

“Warwick is a little more than a farmer,” Gilan said. “He’s actually 
one of my intelligence agents, and he keeps an eye on things in the 
area, lets me know if anything suspicious is going on. He’s a very 
useful fellow. Louise, his wife, is a skillful observer as well.” He 
paused a few seconds, then added, “They know you’re with the Corps, 
but they’ll never tell anyone.” 

“Interesting,” she said. She’d suspected that Gilan had a network of 
agents keeping him informed. But this was the first time she’d had the 
suspicion confirmed. 

Five minutes later, they reached the farm, and as they rode into the 
home yard, Warwick and Louise hurried out to greet them. 

If Maddie had had any preformed idea about what a secret agent 
looked like, Warwick definitely didn’t fit it. He was short and stocky, 
in his mid- to late thirties, with a cheery, welcoming grin that seemed 
to be always present on his face. His eyes crinkled above the smile, 
and above that he was completely bald on top, with only a fringe of 
brown hair around his ears and the lower back of his head. He looked 
very fit and moved with an obvious agility. His forearms, bare beneath 
the short sleeves of his linen shirt, were thick with muscle. 

His wife was a few centimeters taller than him, slim and darkly 
pretty. She had a lazy, knowing smile that constantly touched the 
corners of her mouth. Her dark eyes looked steadily at Maddie as she 
studied her. The younger girl guessed it would take a lot to surprise 
Louise. 

“Louise, Warwick, this is Maddie, the fellow Ranger I spoke to you 
about,” Gilan said. 

Warwick gestured for Maddie to dismount. Good manners dictated 
that one always waited to be invited to do so. She swung down from 
Bumper’s saddle and Gilan did likewise. 

“Welcome to our farm, Maddie,” said Warwick, his grin wide and 
friendly. He reached up and rubbed Bumper’s soft nose gently. “And 
I’m guessing this is Bumper?” 

Bumper tossed his head at the sound of his name. Warwick laughed 


and reached into a pocket to produce a carrot, which he fed to the 
little horse from the flattened palm of his hand. Bumper crunched the 
vegetable, then swung his eyes to Maddie. 

I like this one. 

And that was enough for Maddie. The surest way to her heart was 
to win over her horse, which Warwick had done easily. She smiled at 
him. 

“You’ve made a new friend,” she said. 

Warwick nodded happily. “He’s a beauty,” he said. “Reckon he 
could run all the day if you asked him.” 

“And half the night,” Maddie agreed. 

“PIL unsaddle him and settle him in the barn,” Warwick told her. 
“Lou has some coffee just made. Go on into the house and have a 
cup.” 

“Never been known to refuse.” Gilan grinned. “Lou makes great 
coffee.” 

Maddie tethered Sundancer to a post by the front door of the 
farmhouse. Blaze, of course, didn’t need to be secured. She would wait 
patiently for Gilan, with her reins dropped loosely onto the ground 
before her. They entered the farmhouse, Maddie blinking in the 
sudden dimness after the bright sunshine outside. 

It was a typical small farm building, with the ground floor divided 
into areas for eating, cooking and relaxing. A short ladder led to an 
upper loft, which Maddie assumed was their bedroom. 

The rooms were furnished with simple but well-made furniture. 
Two comfortable-looking wooden armchairs were set on either side of 
the fireplace, with thick cushions in place to soften the hardwood 
seats. There was a small dining table, with benches on either side to 
seat four people. Louise led them to this now and gestured for them to 
sit. She fetched the coffeepot from the edge of the fire and poured 
them a mug each. Then she pushed a pot of honey forward. 

“I know you Rangers have a sweet tooth,” she said with a smile. 

Maddie returned the smile and helped herself to a generous dollop 
of honey in the steaming, fragrant coffee. She took a sip. Gilan was 
right. The woman made excellent coffee. 

A few minutes later, Warwick rejoined them. He patted Maddie’s 
arm. “Your boy is settled in nicely, with a big bin of oats and some 
fresh water. He’s looking very happy.” 

“And you can come and see him anytime you like,” Louise added. 
“Stay the night if you want to.” 

“Thanks,” Maddie told them. “It’s nice to know he’s in good 
hands.” 

“Oh yes, oh yes,” said Warwick, rubbing his hands together. “We 
like Ranger horses on this farm.” He took a sip of the coffee Lou had 


poured for him and smacked his lips in appreciation. “Good brew, 
Lou,” he said. Then he laughed. “I made a rhyme!” 

“We noticed,” Lou said dryly. But she gave him an affectionate 
look all the same. 

“So, Warwick,” Gilan said, “has anything been going on in the 
area?” Warwick gathered his thoughts before he spoke. Maddie 
noticed that the easy grin disappeared from his face as he did. This 
was Official, she realized. 

“They say there’ve been lights up in that old abbey again,” he said. 
“Tve been out several times to check, but they’ve never been there 
when I’ve been watching.” 

“Are your informants reliable?” Gilan asked. 

Warwick shifted on his bench. “I wouldn’t say they were totally 
reliable,” he said. “But they’ve mentioned it several times over the 
past month. There may be something going on.” 

“Or nothing,” Lou put in cynically. “People can talk themselves 
into seeing things, and seeing lights in an old building can easily be a 
trick of the moonlight.” 

Gilan rubbed his chin. “Possibly,” he said. “Or maybe travelers 
passing through have been sheltering there. But keep an eye on it 
anyway. If you get definite news of something odd while I’m away, 
pass the news on to Maddie here.” 

Maddie looked at him in some surprise. He saw the look and 
shrugged. 

“You’re a fourth-year apprentice now. I trust your judgment and 
Will says you’re more than capable of handling tricky situations. In 
fact, ’ve been planning to ask you to keep an eye on the fief while I’m 
away. Maybe patrol the area two or three times a week.” He switched 
his gaze to Warwick. “But if you do see something up there, don’t go 
and investigate by yourself. I don’t want you taking risks.” 

Warwick looked serious for a moment, and then the grin spread 
across his face again. “You don’t want me taking risks, but you’d send 
a slip of a girl up there to investigate?” 

Gilan nodded seriously. “This ‘slip of a girl,’ as you call her, can 
knock the eyeballs out of a gnat with her sling without even having to 
think about it.” 

Warwick regarded her with new respect, as did Lou. Maddie felt 
herself reddening. 

“That might be a bit of an exaggeration,” she said. “I can really 
only knock the head off a gnat. We don’t do eyeballs until fifth year.” 

“I find that more believable,” Lou said, with a slow smile. “Anyone 
for more coffee?” 
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On the way home, they passed the training ground where the cavalry 
were exercising their remounts. Each trooper traveling with Horace 
and Gilan would take two horses, so that the troop could travel more 
quickly without tiring the horses unduly. As Horace had observed, the 
bulk of the herd had been out to grass for several months and had 
been skittish about being saddled and ridden once more. The troopers 
were getting them accustomed to the necessary discipline. 

“Looks like they’re nearly ready,” Maddie remarked. Gilan nodded, 
eyeing the horses as they formed fours and then an extended line, 
then went to a trot, increasing tempo to a canter and then a full gallop 
while maintaining their formation. 

A few of the horses still shied and tugged at the reins, tossing their 
heads against the restricting bits. But overall, they were well behaved. 
After all, you never wanted a cavalry horse to become too docile. A bit 
of wildness could be a good thing. 

“So you'll be leaving tomorrow?” Maddie said. There was a note of 
wistfulness in her voice. 

Gilan turned his attention from the horses to her. “Mid-morning,” 
he said. “That’ll give us time to get well on the way before we camp 
for the night.” 

“Don’t suppose I could go with you,” she said a little plaintively. “I 
could be quite useful, you know.” 

“Yes, you could. And no, you can’t,” Gilan replied, smiling. “I don’t 
want your mother mounting my head on a spike over the battlements. 
You're here to see her. Not to come traipsing off with us to the 
northern part of the fief.” 

“Pm here to see Dad as well,” she said. But her halfhearted tone 
said she knew she was arguing in vain. 

“And you'll see him when we come back. We should only be a 
couple of weeks. Besides, I’ll feel better knowing you’re looking after 
things here.” 

“Youre not just saying that to make me feel better about staying 
here?” 


He shook his head firmly. “I don’t do that. And I meant what I said. 
You’re going into your fourth year of training. You should be able to 
cope with anything that crops up.” Not that he expected anything out 
of the ordinary. Araluen was a well-organized, well-disciplined fief, as 
befitted the seat of the capital. But you never could be sure, as the 
incident with the three brigands had indicated. 

“Don’t worry. You’ll have plenty to do to keep you busy,” he said. 
“And if you get bored, you could always spend your time trying to 
find the old secret tunnels in the castle.” 

Maddie pricked up her ears at that. “Tunnels? What tunnels?” 

He waved a hand vaguely in the air. “Oh, possibly just rumor and 
old wives’ tales,” he said. “The castle is supposed to be honeycombed 
with tunnels and secret stairways behind the walls. Duncan’s 
grandfather was reputed to have a secret exit that led under the moat. 
He apparently used to pop out secretly to visit his girlfriend in the 
village. That was before he was married, of course,” he added, in a 
very proper tone. 

Maddie said nothing further. But she was thoughtful for the rest of 
the ride home. Secret tunnels and stairways sounded like a fascinating 
subject to explore. Gilan noticed her preoccupation and smiled at her. 
He’d known that mention of secret tunnels would fire her imagination. 
She was a Ranger, after all, and Rangers had an active curiosity and 
interest in such matters. 


The small force left the following morning, as Gilan had predicted. 
Maddie and Cassandra both embraced Horace and Gilan, and stood by 
the portcullis gate as the horsemen and archers filed through in pairs. 
Each pair nodded a salute to Cassandra as they passed, and she 
favored them all with a brilliant smile. Maddie, watching her, realized 
how popular she was with her soldiers—probably as a result of her 
background as a fighter and adventurer herself. They respected her 
courage and her fighting ability, and her grasp of tactics and strategy. 
They knew she would never set them a task they couldn’t perform. 

The two women watched as the small force disappeared into the 
tree line at the bottom of the hill. For a few moments, a slight haze of 
dust marked where they had passed, and then the breeze dispersed it 
and all was silent. 

“Well, that’s that,” Cassandra said, and turned to go back into the 
castle keep. 

“I suppose you're used to seeing Dad ride off to battle,” Maddie 
said as they strolled back across the cobbles. She knew that Horace 
had ridden out many times over the years to suppress local rebellions 
or hunt down bands of robbers and outlaws. 


Cassandra nodded. “Used to it. But I never like it.” 

“He can look after himself,” Maddie said. After all, she knew her 
father was the foremost knight in the kingdom. His achievements and 
abilities were legendary. 

“I know,” her mother replied. “But there’s always the chance 
something can go wrong—a broken stirrup leather or a loose saddle 
girth, for example. Some things are outside his control.” 

Maddie’s expression grew worried. “Thanks,” she said. “You’ve just 
ruined my day for me.” 

Cassandra smiled. Her negative frame of mind was more the result 
of knowing she would miss Horace over the next few weeks. The two 
were very much in love. And in truth, she knew he could look after 
himself, broken stirrups or saddle girths notwithstanding. 

“He'll be fine, don’t worry,” she said reassuringly. “I’m just a little 
blue because he’s going. And besides, he has Gilan to look after him.” 
Conscious of the need to keep her daughter occupied, knowing that 
palace life could become boring and restrictive for her, she added 
casually, “I have a session with Maikeru in fifteen minutes. Care to 
come and watch?” 

“Td love to,” Maddie said enthusiastically. “Dad said he’s 
remarkable, and I’ve never seen a Nihon-Jan swordsman in action.” 

When Cassandra had first visited Nihon-Ja, the Emperor had been 
fascinated by the fact that both she and Alyss, Will’s future wife, were 
trained in swordsmanship, arming themselves with lightweight sabers. 
There was no tradition of female warriors in Nihon-Ja, and the 
Emperor, Shigeru, had decided that perhaps it might be a good thing 
if there were. The Emperor had sensed that the Nihon-Jan form of 
swordsmanship, which relied on speed and agility more than brute 
force, might well be suited to a woman’s abilities. 

Cassandra and Horace, of course, had a large estate in Nihon-Ja, a 
wedding gift from the Emperor. But with Duncan ill, they had not had 
an opportunity to visit their lands in the far-distant kingdom for many 
years. To make up for their inability to travel, and knowing 
Cassandra’s interest in martial arts, two years ago the Emperor had 
decided to send Maikeru to her. 

Maikeru was a slightly built, wiry man. There wasn’t an ounce of 
fat on his body. His hair was gray and he was obviously in his sixties. 
Yet he moved lightly and without difficulty, and his swordplay was a 
wonder to behold. 

“I bring you two gifts from Emperor Shigeru,” he’d said when he 
first met Cassandra. He had held out a long parcel wrapped in 
oilcloth. 

She had stepped forward to take it from him and unwrap the 
oilskin. Inside was a Nihon-Jan katana, the long sword favored by the 


Senshi warriors of the sunrise land. It was sheathed in a beautifully 
lacquered black scabbard of polished wood, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl shell. The blade, when she withdrew it, had a blue tinge to it, 
and curving lines along its length, showing where several rods of iron 
had been beaten together, shaped and tempered by a master 
swordsmith. It had a single edge, which was sharper than the sharpest 
razor, and a two-handed handle with a small, flat rectangular 
crosspiece to protect the user’s hands. It was somewhat shorter than a 
conventional Araluen cavalry sword, and much lighter to wield. But 
the blade was far harder than any in the kingdom, save for the saxe 
knives carried by Rangers or the sword Horace wore—which had itself 
been fashioned by a Nihon-Jan craftsman many years before. 

“This is beautiful,” she had said, sliding the blade back into its 
scabbard and looking around curiously. There had been nothing else 
in the oilskin package. “But you said two gifts. Where is the second?” 

“T am the second,” Maikeru said gravely, inclining his head to her. 
“I am a Swordmaster of the fourth rank, and my lord Shigeru has 
charged me with the task of teaching you the use of the katana.” 

Cassandra had been startled by the statement. “But it can take 
years to master the katana.” 

Again, Maikeru had bowed to her. “Then I will remain here until 
you are skilled,” he said. 

And so Cassandra had begun her instruction under the amazing 
Swordmaster, learning the cuts and thrusts, when to retreat, when to 
attack, how to face an Araluen swordsman armed with sword and 
shield, how to use speed and cunning to defeat a more powerful 
warrior. She was an apt student, and Maikeru was pleased with her 
dedication and her progress. 

He was made welcome by Cassandra and Horace, as well as Gilan 
and the other warriors in the castle, and became a valued and 
respected member of the Araluen court. Several of the more mature 
ladies of the court, most of them widows, found his upright bearing, 
impeccable manners and formal approach to be more than a little 
attractive. Maikeru had left behind no family in Nihon-Ja. His wife 
had passed away many years before, and they had no children. His 
loyalty was to Emperor Shigeru—but, gradually, he transferred that to 
the slim princess who ruled the island kingdom. And, as the first year 
turned into the second, Maikeru began to think of Araluen as his 
home. 

Maikeru spent time each day with Cassandra—her other duties 
permitting—instructing her in the use of the katana and improving her 
technique. Now, she would be capable of holding her own with all but 
the finest swordsmen in Nihon-Ja. 

Today, she was to practice with Dimon, as Maikeru dictated that 


she must learn to fight against a style dissimilar to her own. Dimon 
was a capable swordsman—not as skilled as Horace or Gilan, but a 
good match for her and a good training partner who would not feel it 
necessary to hold back. For the bout, they met in the armory hall—a 
long, bare room on the first floor of the keep. One wall was lined with 
tall windows that let the daylight flood into the room, providing 
excellent lighting for the practice bouts that were held here. There 
were tiered benches along the opposite wall, and Maddie found a seat 
there. 

Her mother was donning her padded practice jacket and protective 
leather helmet when Dimon arrived, similarly attired. He selected a 
wooden practice sword and shield from the rack and walked over to 
greet Maddie, smiling. Cassandra was armed with a wooden weapon, 
shaped like her katana and replicating its weight and balance. 

“Nice to see you again,” he said. 

Maddie returned the smile. Dimon had been on duty since the day 
of the fair, and they hadn’t seen each other in the intervening days— 
save for the occasional quick, friendly nod as they passed. 

“Good to see you,” she said. 

“I have the day off tomorrow,” he said. “Would you like to go 
hunting?” 

“That’d be great,” she said. 

His smile widened. “I’m keen to see how you manage a proper 
bow.” 

“T told you,” she replied, “my weapon of choice is the sling.” She 
frowned slightly, looking at the shield on his left arm. “Speaking of 
weapons, isn’t my mother at a disadvantage here? She doesn’t have a 
shield.” 

“So she has less to carry,” he said. 

But Maddie turned to Maikeru and called out across the hall. 
“Maikeru-san, my mother has no shield. This isn’t an even match.” 

She was concerned that Cassandra might be hurt. She knew Dimon 
was an excellent swordsman and it seemed that he had an advantage 
over Cassandra’s slim, wooden practice katana. 

Maikeru crossed the hall, his thin slippers whispering on the timber 
floor, scarred and marked by generations of practice weapons that had 
missed their mark and rebounded off the floorboards. He stopped a 
few meters away from Maddie and bowed briefly. 

“Your mother has a shield,” he said. “You just can’t see it. It is half 
a sword length in front of her and is activated by the movement of her 
katana.” 

Maddie frowned, not understanding. 

Dimon, who had been through this exercise before with Cassandra, 
smiled encouragingly. “Wait and see,” he said. 


“If you injure my mum,” she said, “I won’t go hunting with you 
tomorrow.” 

Dimon acknowledged the statement with a shake of his head. “If I 
injure your mum, I won’t be going anywhere tomorrow myself.” 

Maikeru motioned the two combatants to the center of the hall. 
They faced each other and took up their respective positions. Dimon 
had his shield raised and his sword projecting halfway over the top of 
it. Cassandra faced him, her feet widely spaced, her katana held back 
over her right shoulder. 

Maikeru had a wooden rod in his hand. He began tapping it on the 
floor in a steady rhythm. Then he called: 

“Commence!” 
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Maikeru continued to tap his wooden rod on the floor. Maddie 
realized he was setting a tempo for the practice bout. Suddenly, 
Dimon took a half pace forward and darted his sword out at 
Cassandra, chest high. 

Cassandra brought her sword forward and moved its tip in a small 
circle, catching the blade of Dimon’s weapon and deflecting it to one 
side with the circular motion. 

Recovering quickly, Dimon lunged once more. The katana moved 
in the opposite direction now, deflecting his wooden blade to the 
other side. Then, as he was slightly off balance, Cassandra leapt 
forward and delivered three rapid cuts at him. He took the first two on 
his shield, then narrowly managed to block the third, a horizontal 
sweep at thigh level, with his own sword. 

The crack of their swords as they came together echoed in the 
armory hall. They stepped apart, resumed their ready positions and 
eyed each other carefully. 

Maikeru increased the tempo with the wooden rod on the floor. 
“Begin!” he said. 

This time Cassandra was the first to attack. She swept forward, her 
wooden blade flashing in the air. A series of staccato CRACKS! marked 
its impact with Dimon’s sword and shield. The young warrior backed 
away, defending desperately against the ever-changing direction and 
blurring speed of Cassandra’s onslaught. Cassandra pursued him down 
the length of the armory hall, their feet shuffling and squeaking on the 
floorboards. 

But even though she was driving Dimon back, she could find no 
gap in his defenses. His sword or shield blocked her cuts—overhead, 
side on, and even sweeping up from knee height. Sometimes he only 
managed to get his sword or shield into position at the last moment— 
but he managed nevertheless. 

Cassandra, knowing that speed was her best weapon, continued the 
assault, searching for an opening, seeking a relaxation in his defense. 
She didn’t find one. 


Eventually, Maikeru cried, “Enough!” 

The two combatants lowered their swords and stepped back. Both 
were breathing heavily from their exertions, and from the flood of 
adrenaline that coursed through their bodies. They eyed each other 
balefully. There was no room for friendship in this contest. They were 
practicing for war. The time might come when such a competition was 
a matter of life and death. Maikeru had dinned into their brains the 
basic message of weapons practice. 

“Practice as you mean to fight,” he had told them. No quarter. No 
sporting gestures. Just a single-minded dedication to winning the 
bout. Here, losing might mean a painful bruise. In a real battle, the 
result would be death. 

“Come,” Maikeru said to them, pointing to the floor in front of 
him. 

They made their way back from the end of the hall, where 
Cassandra had driven Dimon, and stood attentively before him. 
Cassandra wiped perspiration from her forehead with the sleeve of her 
padded jacket. The jacket was stained and grimy, and Maddie 
wondered if the armorers ever thought to launder them. 

Maikeru frowned, studying the princess for several seconds, then 
spoke. “Your speed is excellent. You gave your opponent no time to 
begin his own attack.” 

Dimon nodded agreement. “She’s wickedly fast. Several times 
there, I barely managed to get my sword or shield in position in time.” 

Maikeru looked at him, his dark eyes steady and unblinking. “Yet 
manage you did,” he said simply, and Dimon shrugged. The 
Swordmaster turned his attention back to Cassandra. 

“You see, my lady,” he said, “your speed is your best weapon. But 
the longer a combat lasts, the more it will be reduced. You become 
tired. Your arms are heavy. The katana, once so light and easy to 
wield, begins to weigh down your arms so that the muscles ache.” He 
paused and raised an interrogative eyebrow at her. 

“That’s a pretty good description of the way I feel,” she admitted. 

He nodded. “Your speed and agility are not infinite resources,” he 
said. “They only serve you for a certain time. Then they begin to 
deteriorate. And then,” he emphasized the word heavily, “your 
opponent’s greater strength and force become the dominant factors in 
your fight.” 

Cassandra frowned. “But—” 

Maikeru held up his hand to stop her. “When you are facing a 
skilled opponent like Dimon-san, you must find a way to end the bout 
quickly. Before his advantages—his weight, his strength and his power 
—become the dominant ones.” 

“Well, I was trying to do that,” Cassandra said. Her face was 


reddening a little, Maddie noticed. Her mother had always had a 
quick temper, as Maddie knew only too well. 

“You were trying the same thing over and over,” Maikeru told her. 
“Tf it didn’t work the first time, why should it work on subsequent 
attempts?” 

“But you’ve told me that speed is my best weapon,” Cassandra said, 
an argumentative tone in her voice. 

Maikeru nodded. “But not your only weapon. Dimon-san found a 
way to counteract your speed, and to make you waste your energy 
against his defenses, until you became tired and your speed was 
diminished. When this happens, you must look for something 
unexpected. Otherwise, as the bout goes on, it becomes more certain 
that he will be the victor.” 

“Unexpected,” Cassandra repeated. “What do you mean by that?” 

“Remember your three best allies. Speed. Agility. And surprise. 
Faced with a foe like this, you have to surprise him, before it’s too 
late. Your overhand, side cut, and diagonal cuts were not fast enough 
to break his defense. Look for something else.” 

“Such as?” Cassandra asked. Dimon and Maddie watched keenly, 
sensing that this was a new plateau in the Princess Regent’s 
swordsmanship. 

“One example might be a single-handed thrust,” Maikeru told her 
quietly. 

She opened her mouth to speak, stopped and thought. Then she 
said slowly, “But you say I must always fight two-handed.” 

Before she had finished, Maikeru was shaking his head. “There is 
no ‘always,”” he told her. “You must be ready to change, to adapt, to 
try something new and unexpected.” 

In a sudden blur of motion, he dropped the wooden rod and drew 
his own katana from its scabbard. Then he lunged forward, holding it 
in one hand, the single cutting edge facing upward. The point stopped 
a bare two centimeters from the startled Cassandra’s face. 

Instantly, in a continuation of his first movement, Maikeru 
withdrew the weapon and re-sheathed it. He bowed an apology to 
Cassandra. She waved it aside, looking at him with renewed interest. 

“By using one hand, you increase your reach by almost half a 
meter,” he said. “This alone will take your opponent by surprise, as 
well as the fact that most of your attacks to this moment have been 
with the edge, not the point.” 

He paused, to see if she was following. She nodded. 

“It’s a risky move for you because it leaves you open to a 
counterattack. You must be ready to recover instantly if the thrust 
doesn’t go home.” 

Again Cassandra nodded. Then she gestured at the sword in its 


scabbard. 

“You reversed your wrist so that the cutting edge was uppermost,” 
she said. “What was the reason for that?” 

Maikeru nodded approvingly. “You notice small details,” he said. 
“That’s good.” 

He drew his sword again, more slowly this time, and demonstrated 
the reversed wrist position, with the cutting edge on top. The katana’s 
blade had a slight curve, imparting a downward direction to the 
thrust. 

“By reversing my wrist, I make the point of the katana travel 
slightly downward, because of the curved blade. That means the sharp 
cutting edge can shear more easily through your opponent’s chain 
mail. The edge is sharp enough to do that,” he added. 

Cassandra nodded, eyes narrowed as she studied the gleaming 
blade. “I see,” she said slowly. 

“Practice it with me,” Maikeru told her. He stood beside her, 
demonstrating how to progress from an obliquely angled cut into the 
thrust, releasing the left hand from the grip, turning the wrist and 
stepping forward, all in one smooth movement. Cassandra copied the 
sequence several times, gradually moving faster and faster. As her 
movements became more confident, Maikeru stepped away, re- 
sheathing his katana and watching her closely. He bent and retrieved 
his wooden rod and began to tap a tempo on the floor once more. 
Then, with his free hand, he gestured down the length of the hall. 

“Move,” he instructed her. “And change to the thrust every three 
strokes. Vary the sequence so you become used to thrusting after any 
other stroke.” 

She shuffled down the hall, her light slippers whispering on the 
boards. Then, with every third stroke, she stamped her right foot 
forward and lunged, point down and cutting edge uppermost. Maikeru 
let her reach the far end of the hall before he called out. 

“Now back again.” 

The tapping of the rod on the boards became more rapid and 
Cassandra moved toward them, the katana like a striking snake. Cut, 
cut, slash, thrust! Cut, cut, sweep, thrust. She stopped in front of him 
and he nodded approvingly. 

“Now try it with Dimon-san.” 

Dimon held out a hand, protesting. “But I’ll know she’s going to do 
it every third stroke.” 

Maikeru smiled grimly. “But only she will know when those three 
strokes begin,” he said. Dimon nodded his understanding. 

They assumed their ready positions, and Maikeru once more called 
for them to begin. This time, Dimon struck first, aiming an overhead 
blow at Cassandra. Her wooden blade flickered out and she deflected 


his stroke so that the practice sword rebounded from the floorboards, 
throwing him slightly off balance. 

Seizing her opportunity, Cassandra delivered a barrage of cuts, 
slashes and sweeps. Then, after six of these, she suddenly lunged one- 
handed. Dimon only just managed to recoil away from the tip of her 
blade, stumbling slightly but bringing his shield up to block the thrust. 

Once more, she began to cut and slash at him. This time, she 
waited four strokes, then lunged. But he was ready. His shield caught 
her sword and deflected it away from him. Then, as she was still 
leaning forward, unbalanced and open to his reply, his sword flashed 
forward and struck her on the outer thigh. 

They stepped back. It had been a winning blow. In a real fight, it 
would not have killed her outright. But even if it hadn’t severed any of 
the major blood vessels in her leg, it would have taken her right leg 
out from under her and left her at his mercy. 

“Again,” Maikeru said quietly, and once more the hall resounded 
with the rapid impacts of wood on wood. Then, Cassandra essayed 
another thrust—with the same result. Dimon’s shield blocked her 
katana. His sword whipped out and caught her on the hip. 

Cassandra stepped back, her cheeks flaming with effort and 
frustration. She rubbed her left hand against her hip. There would be 
a bruise there tonight, she realized. 

“This is hopeless!” she said angrily. 

Maikeru regarded her with a half smile. “You think so?” 

“I know so!” she replied, still angry. “The thrust leaves me open to 
a reply, as you said. And Dimon has no trouble avoiding it. Why 
bother with such a useless tactic?” 

Maikeru turned his impassive gaze to Dimon. “You noticed?” When 
the young captain nodded, Maikeru indicated Cassandra. “Tell her.” 

“Youre signaling the thrust,” Dimon said apologetically. “I know 
when you're going to try it.” He paused, then elaborated. “Actually, I 
didn’t know the first time, but after that it was obvious.” 

“What was so blasted obvious?” Cassandra knew it wasn’t fair to 
vent her anger on a subordinate like Dimon. He couldn’t respond in 
kind. Nonetheless, her quick temper overcame her sense of fairness. 

“Before you thrust, you raise your chin slightly,” Dimon told her. 

She drew breath for a heated reply, then realized he might be 
right. She looked at Maikeru for confirmation, and the gray-haired 
Swordmaster nodded. 

“Every time,” he said. “It’s a habit you’ll have to break. Otherwise 
it could cost you your life.” 

Cassandra considered his words, glanced at Dimon and nodded. 
“Thanks,” she said. “I’ll have to work on that.” 
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The days passed and time began to hang heavy on Maddie’s hands. 
She went hunting with Dimon, which was a welcome diversion. The 
young captain offered her the use of a bow but she declined. It wasn’t 
a good idea to let anyone, even a captain of the castle guard, know 
about her skill with a bow. Most young women of her age and social 
station could shoot, but her ability was far beyond what might be 
expected, and that could lead to questions. It was vital that she protect 
her secret life as an apprentice Ranger, so she thought it best not to 
show any skill with the bow at all. And since she wasn’t sure that she 
could fake being less of an archer than she was, the best way was to 
use her sling exclusively. At least that wasn’t known as a weapon of 
choice for Rangers. 

Dimon was a capable shot, but she could see that she was far 
better, and she was glad of her decision. She bagged two large hares 
with her sling, and he shot a young deer, bringing it down after 
stalking it for half an hour. The deer would go to the castle kitchens, 
as would the two hares, and would provide meat for the main dining 
hall. Maddie was glad he elected to end the hunt then, rather than 
continue on, killing for the sake of killing. Dimon hunted only for the 
table, not for sport or for trophies. She liked that in him. Additionally, 
she enjoyed his cheerful company, and they spent three pleasant hours 
together while they hunted. 

But with Horace and Gilan absent, and more than half of the castle 
garrison with them, Dimon’s free time was limited. He was in 
command of the remaining troops, and he took his responsibility 
seriously. Maddie regretted that they had little time to spend together, 
but appreciated that he attended so conscientiously to his duties. 

Her mother, too, was busy. Horace’s absence meant that a lot of 
the administrative work he usually undertook now fell to her. Maddie 
regretted that they had no time for more practice bouts with Dimon 
and Maikeru, although she knew her mother did manage to fit in 
several sessions with the Swordmaster. 

She rode out to Warwick and Lou’s farm several times, switching 


over to Bumper to patrol the area. Warwick reported that there had 
been no sign of lights in the old abbey since she had been there last. 
She rode up to inspect the building once, but aside from the cold ashes 
of an old fire, doubtless left by travelers, there was no sign that 
anybody had been there in recent days. 

The fact was, Araluen was a far more peaceful fief than Redmont. 
This was in part because of the relatively large garrison at Castle 
Araluen and that the area around it had been settled for many years. 
Redmont, by comparison, was on the outer fringe of the kingdom, 
closer to the Hibernian sea with its pirates and smugglers, and the 
border with Celtica. There was far more going on in Redmont Fief— 
more action, more activity. There was more to keep a Ranger and his 
apprentice occupied and on the alert. 

Araluen Fief was boring by comparison—especially for an 
adventurous young woman like Maddie. The result was that after a 
few more days, she became restive and unsettled, and was looking for 
something to occupy her mind. 

The answer came in a conversation with her grandfather, whom 
she visited most days—sometimes for an hour or so, at other times, if 
he was tired, for a few minutes. 

“Have you explored the castle?” he asked her one day after she 
complained of being bored by the enforced inactivity. 

She shrugged. “I grew up here,” she reminded him. “I think I’ve 
seen everything there is to see.” 

He smiled and tapped his finger against the side of his nose. “Ah, 
but what about what isn’t to be seen?” 

She frowned. “What isn’t to be seen?” she repeated, not 
understanding. 

“It’s rumored there are lots of secret places within these walls— 
some inside the walls themselves.” 

“Secret places? You mean tunnels?” she asked, her interest sparked. 

“Tunnels, yes. And stairways. It’s rumored that my grandfather had 
a secret way out of the castle—a tunnel that led under the moat.” 
Duncan smiled. “Seems he had a girlfriend in the village and he liked 
being able to sneak out to see her.” 

“Gilan said something about that. Where is it?” Maddie asked. 

He shook his head. “I never had time to look for it when I was 
younger,” he said. “But it strikes me that it might be useful to know 
about such things. I imagine it would begin somewhere in the cellars. 
But where?” 

“You said secret stairways as well?” Maddie prompted him. 

“Most of these old castles had secret ways to access the towers. 
Usually by a narrow stairway built inside the walls. Can’t see why 
Araluen would be any different. They must be here somewhere.” He 


looked around the room, indicating the thick stone walls. 

Maddie rose and prowled around the room, stopping to tap on the 
walls every few meters or so. They sounded disappointingly solid, she 
thought. 

“How would one go about finding such things?” she mused, half to 
herself. 

Duncan shrugged, the movement causing him a slight twinge of 
pain in his injured leg. “The castle library might be a place to start,” 
he said. “Ask for old plans and sketches of the castle. Look for 
anomalies.” 

“Such as?” 

He rubbed his stubbly chin. His servant hadn’t shaved him so far 
this morning. “Well, look for rooms that should be the same 
dimensions but aren’t. Walls that are shorter than the rooms above 
and below them, or adjoining them. Look for variations in their 
measurements. Sometimes that will indicate the presence of a hidden 
chamber.” 

“And in the cellars and lower levels of the castle,” she said. 

Duncan nodded. “That’s where Pd start.” 

She stayed with him for another half hour. The conversation turned 
to other matters, but she was distracted by the idea of secret stairways 
and tunnels continuing to pop into her mind. Finally, she rose and 
took her leave. She kissed him gently on the forehead and moved to 
the door. As she laid her hand on the latch, he stopped her. 

“Give my regards to Master Uldred,” he said. 

She looked back at him, her head cocked to one side. “Uldred?” 

“The head librarian. Been here for years. He should know where to 
lay his hands on the old charts and plans of the castle.” 


The library was on the first floor of the keep, in a large, well- 
ventilated annex set on the western side. High-level windows admitted 
the sun, letting it shine down on the stacks of books and scrolls that 
were packed into shelves twice the height of a man. 

Uldred was a thin wisp of a man, with long, unkempt gray hair, cut 
short in the front but hanging halfway down his back. He was dressed 
in a monklike scholar’s robe, with a long hood hanging at the back 
and a belt made of silken cord. It occurred to Maddie that most 
scholarly types were small in build. Heavier-set or taller men tended 
to become warriors. 

When Maddie entered, Uldred was presiding over the library from 
a mezzanine balcony that overlooked the rows of shelves, sitting at a 
large table that had several volumes and scrolls stacked neatly on one 
side. 


“Your Highness,” he said, smiling a welcome, “what brings you to 
my domain?” 

“Please, call me Maddie,” she said, smiling in reply. “Your 
Highness’ is far too formal.” 

He inclined his head, pleased by her friendly and informal 
approach. “Maddie it is then,” he said. “What can I do for you?” 

“The King said you might be able to show me the original plans 
and sketches of the castle,” she said. 

He regarded her with a knowing look. “Looking for secret tunnels, 
perhaps?” 

She raised her eyebrows in surprise. “Yes. How did you know 
that?” 

Uldred sighed. “It’s why most people want to study the plans. So 
far, nobody’s found anything,” he told her. “Not that too many of 
them kept at it for long. They become bored and skip through the 
plans quickly. Never find anything that way.” 

“Well, I’ll try to stay focused. Can you show them to me?” 

He shook his head. “I’ve got too much work right now but I can 
show you where to find them.” 

“That'd be fine,” she told him. 

“Then follow me,” he said, rising from behind his worktable and 
leading the way to the wooden stairway that descended to the library 
floor. He moved quickly, and she had to hurry to keep up with him. 
He preceded her to the eastern corner and stopped, indicating a 
section of shelves packed with rolled scrolls and large, leather-bound 
volumes. 

“They’re all there,” he said. “I’m sorry I can’t let you take them out 
of the library. But there’s a table and chair here you can use to study 
them. Oh, and a pen, ink and paper if you want to make notes.” 

She walked to the shelves and studied the array of scrolls, 
hesitating as she sought a place to start. 

“They’re labeled,” Uldred told her, seeing her uncertainty. “I’d start 
with the lower levels. Doubt you'll find a tunnel at the top of a tower, 
after all.” 

She grunted a reply and peered more closely, seeing the labels on 
the shelves under the scrolls. She reached out for one. 

“Cellar Level One,” she read aloud. “That’s as good a place as 
any.” 

“Td say so,” Uldred told her. Then he turned away. “PI be back at 
my desk if you need anything.” He paused. “Oh, and put everything 
back where it came from, won’t you?” 

Maddie nodded, taking the heavy, rolled scroll from the shelf and 
blowing a little dust from it. Obviously, nobody had looked at it for 
some time. She moved to the table he’d indicated, untied the ribbon 


securing the scroll and rolled it open. There were half a dozen lead 
weights on the table, and she used four of them to hold the scroll 
open, then bent over it to study it. 

Engrossed in her task, she didn’t hear Uldred as he walked quickly 
back through the shelves toward his lofty perch. 

She pored over the chart, initially not fully understanding what she 
was seeing. She lowered herself into the chair and thought for several 
minutes. 

“I guess the best way is to get accustomed to all these drawings 
and measurements,” she said quietly to herself. “After all, it’s not 
likely that there’d be a label saying ‘Tunnel here.’ I’ll need to suss it 
out.” 

She spent the next hour and a half going over the charts and plans 
until she was familiar with the style of them. By the end of that time, 
her eyes were watering with the effort of concentration. The lines, 
measurements and notes were beginning to swim before her eyes. 
Reluctantly, she rolled up the parchment scroll she had been studying 
and retied the ribbon around it. She replaced it in the shelves and 
picked up her sheets of notes, then retraced her way through the 
shelves to the ladder stairs that led to Uldred’s office. Mounting them 
quickly, she coughed to gain his attention and he looked up, smiling. 

“Finished?” 

She shook her head. “Just starting. P11 be back tomorrow. Thanks 
for your help.” 

She turned and left the room, and he watched her as she walked 
briskly through the rows of shelves to the entrance. 

“Well, good for you,” he said softly. 
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The following morning, after breakfast, she was back at the library, 
waiting for Uldred to open up. He arrived after a few minutes and 
smiled to see her there. 

“Getting an early start?” He unlocked the big double doors and let 
her in. 

Maddie went immediately to the shelves where the plans were kept 
and took out the scrolls for Cellar Level One and Cellar Level Two— 
the upper and lower cellars beneath the keep. She had thought about 
her task as she lay in bed the previous evening, and today she had a 
plan of action. 

She set out her pen, ink and sheets of notepaper. Then she laid a 
graduated scale beside them—one she had taken from her father’s 
desk. It was a flat rule, marked in centimeters, and about thirty 
centimeters long. He used it to measure distances on his scale maps 
when he was planning a journey or a campaign. 

She studied the plan of the upper cellar. It was a rectangular room 
thirty meters long and ten wide. At one end were racks for wine 
barrels and storage bins for dried fruit and vegetables. Along each of 
the two longer walls, half a dozen indentations were marked—small 
rectangular rooms that she knew were used as cells for prisoners. In 
some castles, they would be called dungeons and they’d be poorly lit 
and ventilated, with water dripping down the walls. Here, she knew, 
they were at least clean and dry. At the moment, none of them was 
occupied. 

She placed her scale rule along the long side of the cellar and 
measured it. The thirty-meter length corresponded to fifteen 
centimeters on the scale. She made a note of the fact, then rolled the 
scroll up, refastened it, and reached for the plans of Cellar Level Two, 
the rooms directly below. 

At first glance, it appeared identical to the room above. But then 
her eyes narrowed and she frowned thoughtfully as she noticed an 
anomaly. 

Ranged along the two long walls of the cellar were the same 


rectangular indentations denoting cells. But whereas the upper cellar 
had six on each side, Cellar Level Two had only five. Quickly, she 
placed her rule against the longest side and measured it. Twelve and a 
half centimeters. That indicated that the lower wall was twenty-five 
meters long—five meters shorter than the room above it. 

“How come nobody’s noticed that before?” she mused aloud. Then 
she realized that the two plans were on separate sheets. Chances were, 
nobody had ever placed them side by side to compare them, or 
measured the length of the walls for comparison. Or maybe they had 
and had simply accepted the fact that the lower cellar was shorter. It 
was significant to her only because she was looking for a concealed 
passage. 

But now that she had noticed it, the question was, why was Cellar 
Two five meters shorter than Cellar One? 

“One way to find out,” she said to herself. She rolled up the second 
set of plans, refastened them and placed both scrolls back on the 
shelves. She planned to come back to the library, so she stacked her 
notes, pen and rule neatly on the table and hurried to the door. She 
debated saying good-bye to Uldred, then decided against it. He’d only 
ask her if she’d found something, and she didn’t want to appear 
foolish if her idea turned out to be a wild-goose chase. 

She made her way down to the cellars underneath the keep. 

Since there were no prisoners in the cells, there was no call for 
anyone to be stationed down here. But the area was well lit with 
torches in brackets on the wall and three lanterns hanging from the 
low stone ceiling. Obviously, members of the castle staff came in each 
morning and lit them all. As she’d noted earlier, the cellar was well 
ventilated and dry. A slight breeze blew through it, coming from a 
ventilation shaft somewhere, installed to stop the air from going stale 
and musty. She walked to one end of the room, placed her back 
against the wall and paced carefully to the far end. 

One of the skills she had learned with Will was how to pace out 
distance, taking long steps that were consistent in length. She knew 
from her practice and training that twelve of these elongated paces 
were equivalent to ten meters. She counted aloud now as she 
measured the length of the room. 

“. . . thirty-four, thirty-five . . . anda half,” she said as her right 
foot butted against the base of the far wall. That was close enough to 
thirty-six, which would coincide with the thirty meters marked on the 
plan in the library. She examined the wall. It was made of large blocks 
of sandstone fitted together and cemented in place. She rapped on 
several of them with the hilt of her saxe. They sounded solid enough. 

“Hmm,” she muttered, casting her glance around the long, low- 
ceilinged room. There was nothing remarkable about it. The walls 


were bare. The room was unfurnished, aside from the racks of wine 
barrels and the wooden bins of vegetables at the far end. 

“Let’s see downstairs,” she said, and headed for the staircase that 
sloped down to the next level. 

Cellar Two was not as well lit as the upper level, and there were no 
wine barrels stored here. But it was still relatively dry, although there 
was a faint hint of mustiness in the air. The ventilating breeze upstairs 
was not evident here. Maddie took a few minutes to study the long, 
shadowy room. It appeared to be identical to its upper neighbor. 

Once again, she moved to the far wall, placed her back against it, 
and began to pace, counting aloud as she did. Her voice echoed off the 
stone walls on either side. The open doors of the cells were dark holes, 
like eyes watching her. 

“. .. twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one . . . and that’s it,” 
she said as she fetched up against the wall once more. She rubbed her 
chin. 

“Near enough to twenty-five meters,” she said reflectively. 
“Definitely shorter than the room upstairs.” 

She turned and paced once more, measuring the length of the room 
in the other direction. Again, she managed thirty-one paces before her 
toe stubbed against the base of the wall. There was no doubt about it. 
This room was five meters shorter than the one above. But why should 
it be? 

She took down one of the hanging lanterns and moved to the far 
wall again, studying it in fine detail. Like the wall upstairs, it was 
made from large sandstone blocks. The mortar between them was old 
but firm. It hadn’t begun to deteriorate with age. 

She inched her way along the wall, peering closely at it, holding 
the lantern high to shed its light on the stone, then holding it at an 
angle so that any anomalies might be highlighted. Nothing. 

Then she noticed something on the end block, at the base. She bent 
for a closer look. Three words were written there—or rather, the same 
word was written there three times. 

Sinister. Sinister. Sinister. 

The lettering was small. It had been carved into the stone, 
presumably with a sharp-pointed tool, and if she hadn’t been looking 
so closely, with the light angled to throw the words into relief, she 
might well have missed them. 

“Sinister,” she said to herself, then shrugged. “Not a bad 
description for a dungeon.” 

Although, as she’d noticed earlier, it wasn’t a particularly 
appropriate description of this dungeon. It was dimly lit and low 
ceilinged, yes. But it was dry and free of vermin or the sort of tools of 
torture that were features of many dungeons. 


No rack. No chains or fetters in sight. 

She pushed open the door to the last cell in line and went inside, 
holding the lantern high to throw its light into the farthest corner. The 
walls were rough but dry. A battered, old wooden bed frame stood 
along the longer wall, and the door, made of ironbound wood, had a 
small barred window in its upper half, allowing light and air into the 
cell. 

A small wooden table and stool completed the furnishings. There 
was even a stub of a candle, old and yellowed with age, on the table. 

It certainly wasn’t luxurious, she thought. But it could have been a 
whole lot worse. The worst you could say about it was that the hard 
wooden cot might be somewhat uncomfortable. 

But sinister? Not really. 

She exited the cell and looked around, wondering why someone 
had carved those words into the stone. Wondering who had carved 
them. 

“A prisoner?” she said, then discarded that idea. A prisoner would 
have been in the cell itself. If he wanted to carve a message, he would 
have done it in there. She couldn’t see any jailer allowing a prisoner 
out to vent his feelings on the wall itself. 

It was a puzzle, and she sighed as she contemplated it. 

“Put it out of your mind,” she told herself. She knew that was the 
best way to find an answer to puzzles like this. But, of course, as soon 
as she tried to push the thought aside, it crowded back into her 
consciousness. 

Why was it written there? 

And why was this room five meters shorter than the one above it? 

Was there another room behind that stone wall? And if so, how did 
one gain access to it? She studied the wall again. She could see no sign 
of a door in the wall, or any kind of opening. The mortar was all solid, 
with no cracks visible. 

Her stomach rumbled loudly, reminding her that it was getting 
close to the time for the midday meal. 

“Going hungry won’t solve the puzzle,” she said, and mounted the 
stairs, heading for the buttery on the ground floor of the keep. “Maybe 
a full stomach will help you solve the riddle.” 

As it turned out, it didn’t. But it solved the problem of her 
rumbling stomach. 

After a substantial lunch, she decided to leave the puzzle of the 
cellars for a few hours. She hadn’t seen Bumper in two days. She 
collected her belongings from the library and thanked Uldred. 

“Giving up?” He smiled, although there was a tone of 
disappointment in his voice. 

She shook her head. “Taking a break. I need some fresh air to help 


my thinking.” 

She left the library and headed for the stables to saddle Sundancer, 
cramming several apples into her jacket pocket as she went. 

She rode to the farm, where Lou greeted her warmly. Warwick was 
working on one of the outlying fields. Leading Sundancer to the barn, 
she unsaddled him, gave him a brief rubdown and an apple, then 
tossed the saddle over Bumper’s back. 

Wondered where you’d been. 

“Sorry, I’ve been busy.” 

She was preoccupied as she rode through the fields toward the hill 
where the old abbey was situated. She inspected the building once 
more, but it was unchanged. After patrolling the surrounding area for 
an hour and finding nothing to arouse her interest or suspicion, she 
returned to the barn, deep in thought, changed her saddle over, and 
rode back to Castle Araluen, waving a farewell to Lou as she left. 

She clattered across the drawbridge, nodding a greeting to the 
sentries stationed there. At the stable, a stable boy took Sundancer’s 
reins from her. 

“PII settle him down, my lady,” he said cheerfully. She was going 
to demur, then shrugged. One of the perks of being a princess was that 
people tended to do this sort of menial task for you. She left 
Sundancer in his care and mounted the stairs to her rooms, where she 
asked the servants to draw her a bath. Again, it occurred to her that, 
had she been back at Redmont, she would have had to perform this 
task for herself. 

“I didn’t ask to be summoned here,” she said. “May as well take 
advantage of it.” 

Her shoulder and neck muscles were stiff—a result of sitting 
hunched over the charts in the library. She lay back in the hot, 
soothing water for half an hour, feeling the tension in her muscles 
release and her limbs relax. Then she clambered out of the bath, 
wrapping herself in a full-length towel and spilling a substantial 
amount of the now-lukewarm water on the flagstones as she did so. 

She contemplated mopping it up and grinned. Normally, she would 
do that. But here, she was a princess, with servants just waiting to 
look after her every need. She compromised by apologizing to the 
maid who hurried in at her call to dry the floor and empty the bath. 

“No trouble, my lady,” the girl said cheerfully. 

“See?” said Maddie to herself, to assuage the guilt. “She wants to 
look after you.” 

She had an early dinner by herself. Her mother was attending to 
the details of an upcoming official visit by the newly appointed 
Iberian ambassador, and Maddie didn’t want to bother her. Dimon 
was on duty—again—so she was left to her own devices. 


Which suited Maddie as she pondered the mystery of that five- 
meter discrepancy and the apparent lack of any way through the stone 
wall. Eventually, with no solution coming to her, she decided to go to 
bed. It had been a long day, poring over charts and measurements, 
descending into the cellars, then riding to Warwick and Lou’s farm 
and beyond. 

It was warm and cozy under her blankets. Leaving the window 
open so that the chill night air would cool the room, she pulled the 
blankets up to her chin, luxuriating in their warmth. She stretched her 
legs out, yawned twice and let her eyes close. Her breathing became 
deep and regular. 

Then, suddenly, she sat up in bed. 

“Sinister means ‘left’!” 
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It was close to midday when the little company rode out of the trees 
onto grassy flatland. Beyond the knee-high grass that waved gently in 
the breeze, Horace could see the silver sparkle of water stretching for 
several hundred meters to the north. 

“That’s the Wezel,” he said. 

Gilan nodded acknowledgment. “And there are our two scouts,” he 
replied, indicating the two mounted troopers waiting by the 
riverbank. 

Horace turned in his saddle and beckoned the troop leader 
forward. The lieutenant trotted his horse up to them. Protocol dictated 
that while they were marching, he would stay a reasonable distance 
from the two commanders, allowing them to speak in relative privacy. 
He saluted as he drew rein alongside them. 

“Wait here,” Horace told him, then indicated the two scouts several 
hundred meters away. “We’ll check with the scouts, and if it’s all 
clear, we’ll signal you forward.” 

“Are you planning to stop here for a while, sir?” the lieutenant 
asked. 

Horace squinted up at the sun, almost directly overhead. “We 
might as well rest the horses—and the archers,” he added with a grin. 
The archers, being unmounted, marched in the rear of the cavalry. 
“But wait till we hear what the scouts have to say.” 

“Yes, sir.” The lieutenant touched his hand to the rim of his iron 
helmet, then turned away and issued commands to his troop. “Stay 
mounted, but sit at rest,” he told them. 

The troopers eased their tired legs, standing in their stirrups and 
stretching their muscles. The archers who accompanied them simply 
sat or lay on the grass at the edge of the track, with sighs of relief. 
Horace and Gilan urged their mounts into a canter and rode toward 
the two scouts. 

“Looks as if everything’s all right,” Gilan observed. Had the scouts 
intended to warn them of danger, they would have signaled so by 
now. As it was, they sat at ease and waited for the two commanders to 


come up with them. It was Horace’s operation, so Gilan left it to him 
to question the two riders. 

“Where are the Foxes?” Horace asked. 

Since early that morning, following a tip-off from a village they 
had passed through, they had been shadowing a small group of 
members of the Red Fox Clan. There were half a dozen of them, and 
they had been moving at a brisk pace through the wooded country, 
consistently heading north. 

“Must be going somewhere,” Gilan had noted. 

Horace had grunted assent. Obviously, the Foxes were going 
somewhere, he’d thought. But he realized that Gilan had meant they 
had a definite destination in mind. In spite of the vagaries of the 
tracks through the forest they had been following, they had 
maintained a base course that traveled consistently north. Now the 
broad, deep waters of the Wezel prohibited any further progress in 
that direction. The Foxes must have turned either east or west, and 
presumably the two scouts had waited to apprise Horace and Gilan of 
their quarries’ new course. 

The senior of the two scouts, who wore corporal’s rank insignia on 
the chest of his jerkin, saluted briskly. Horace nodded 
acknowledgment and briefly touched his forehead with his forefinger. 
He wasn’t much for parade ground drill, Gilan noted with a private 
smile. 

“Sir,” said the corporal briskly, “we followed them here, to the 
river’s edge. Then they turned east, following the bank.” He indicated 
the direction they had taken with a pointing arm. 

“Do they know you were following them?” Horace asked. 

The corporal hesitated. “Hard to tell, sir,” he said. “They didn’t 
seem to know we were behind them. We stayed well back. Of course,” 
he added, “it was easier to stay concealed when we were in the trees. 
They could have spotted us when we reached this open ground.” 

Horace considered the man’s answer for a few seconds. Short of 
having the six Fox members spur off at full gallop, there was no way 
of ascertaining whether they had spotted their followers. 

“Hmm,” he said. “How long since they reached this point?” 

The two scouts exchanged a glance, and then the corporal replied. 
“Half an hour, sir. Twenty minutes at least.” He looked back at his 
companion again. “Would you say so, Ned?” 

The second trooper nodded. “Twenty minutes, at least, sir.” 

Horace glanced to the east, in the direction the small party had 
gone, and came to a decision. “Very well, get back on their tail,” he 
said. “Stay well back.” He indicated the tree line several hundred 
meters away. “You can stay back in the trees.” 

“Yes, sir,” the corporal replied. 


Horace continued with his orders. “We’ll take a ten-minute break 
here and follow on after you. If there’s anything to report, or if they 
change direction again, one of you ride back to tell us.” 

“Yes, sir!” the troopers chorused. 

Horace waved them away. “Right. Get moving. But be careful. 
Odds are they’re heading for some meeting point or rendezvous, and 
we don’t want to frighten them off.” 

The two troopers cantered slowly away, their horses’ hooves 
thudding dully on the soft grass. Horace turned in his saddle, whistled, 
and then waved for the rest of the party to join them. Gilan unhooked 
his canteen from the saddlebow in front of him and took a long drink. 

“Might as well stretch our legs,” Horace told him. Then, as the 
troop arrived, with the archers straggling loosely behind, he addressed 
the lieutenant. “Ten minutes, Burton,” he told him. “Let the men 
dismount and loosen saddle girths. Check the horses for any signs of 
lameness or galling.” 

The lieutenant nodded, then turned and issued his orders to the 
troop. The cavalrymen swung down from their saddles and began to 
check their mounts. It was standard procedure to make sure the horses 
were in good shape before they attended to their own needs. Each 
man was leading a spare horse and they were checked as well— 
although without being burdened by a saddle or a rider, there was 
little chance that they would need any form of treatment. 

As before, the archers simply sprawled on the grass where they 
stood. There were, after all, some advantages to traveling on foot. 

Horace grinned at them. “Undisciplined lot they are,” he said. 

Gilan followed his gaze and replied seriously. “Maybe. But they’re 
good men in a battle.” 

“Let’s hope so,” the tall knight replied. “We might need them 
before long.” 


After the ten-minute break was over—measured by the troop sergeant 
with a small sandglass—the men tightened their saddle girth straps 
and remounted. Grumbling, the archers came to their feet and stood 
ready in a loose formation. Horace raised his right hand to shoulder 
height, then lowered it in the direction he wanted them to travel. 

“Move them out, Lieutenant,” he said, and once again the little 
force was on the move. 

They traveled for another hour, walking the horses so that the 
archers could keep up. There were no complaints from the bowmen. 
They were used to going on foot. Their feet and leg muscles were 
hardened to the task, and they managed a brisk pace that kept them 
level with the horsemen. 


They paralleled the riverbank. As Gilan and Horace had predicted 
back at Castle Araluen, it formed an effective barrier, keeping the 
party ahead of them from crossing. 

Gilan held up a hand and the column stopped. 

“What is it?” said Horace. Then he saw for himself as his eyes 
followed Gilan’s outstretched arm. The two scouts were reined in on 
the bank of the river, waiting for them. They were about three 
hundred meters ahead. 

“You’ve got sharp eyes,” he told the Ranger Commandant. 

“Something’s happened. Wonder why one of them didn’t ride back 
to warn us,” said Gilan. The reason soon became apparent as they 
spurred their horses to join the scouts. 

“They got away, sir,” the corporal said apologetically. 

Horace’s brows drew together in annoyance. “Got away? How? I 
told you to stay back out of sight, didn’t I?” 

“And we did, sir. But I think they’ve been on to us the whole time, 
only they never let on. There was a boat waiting for them here.” He 
indicated a shallow sandy beach at the river’s edge. “Took them on 
board and rowed them across the river. We couldn’t do anything 
about it, sir. We were staying back and they’d got on board before we 
knew what was happening.” 

Horace let his breath out in an exasperated sigh. “Can’t be helped, 
Corporal,” he said. “Not your fault. As you say, it seems they’ve been 
on to us the whole time.” 

He twisted in his saddle. “Lieutenant!” he called, beckoning for the 
officer to join them. As the man rode up, Horace indicated the 
cavalrymen. 

“Any of your men raised in these parts?” he asked. “Id like to 
know if there’s a ford anywhere close by.” 

The lieutenant looked doubtful. “Not sure, sir. Most of them came 
from the south originally. But P’ll ask around.” 

“No need,” Gilan said. “One of the archers grew up here. Used to 
be a poacher before he signed up with the archers. He should know 
the area.” He raised his voice. “Archer Ellis! Come here, please!” 

Ellis, a nuggety man in his mid-thirties, heaved himself to his feet. 
Like the others, he had taken the opportunity to sprawl on the grass 
by the riverbank. He hurried forward now. Gilan noted approvingly 
that he brought his longbow with him. No archer worth his salt would 
ever leave it behind when on campaign. 

Ellis saluted, touching the knuckles of his right hand to his 
forehead. 

“Yes, Ranger!” he said smartly. Gilan commanded the respect of 
the archers. As a Ranger, Gilan’s skill with the bow was far superior to 
their own, and they recognized the fact. 


“You were raised around here, weren’t you? Used to be a poacher, 
I’m told?” Gilan said. 

Instantly, Ellis assumed a look of shocked innocence. “Me, sir? A 
poacher, sir? Nay, I never touched one of the King’s animals. It’s a 
wicked lie folks tell about me, it is.” 

Gilan said nothing, simply stared down at the man with a look of 
utter disbelief on his face. 

Ellis shifted his feet uncomfortably, then eventually admitted, 
“Well, maybe once . . . twice even. I might have accidentally shot a 
rabbit or a hare. Accidentally, I say. And once it was shot, weren’t no 
sense to leaving it lying around, were there?” 

“Oh, get over yourself, Ellis. I don’t care if you shot half a hundred 
deer while you were at it. The question is, how well do you know this 
area?” 

Ellis glanced around, as if seeing the river, the grassy plain and the 
forest for the first time. “Why, like the back of my hand, sir,” he said, 
relieved that the question of his former illegal activities was not 
Gilan’s main interest. 

“So are there any fords close by?” Gilan asked. 

Ellis pursed his lips, considering. “Not particularly close, sir. 
Nearest is a good two kilometers from here. And it’s a difficult 
crossing, sir.” 

“How’s that?” Horace interposed. 

Ellis turned his gaze to the tall warrior. “It’s fast running, sir—like 
the rest of the river—and it’s quite deep. Maybe chest high.” He 
indicated with his right hand a point just below the collar of his 
jerkin. “Man can get swept off his feet easy as blinking,” he added. 

“But if you could hold on to one of the horses while you crossed, 
would that be easier?” Horace said. 

Ellis considered his answer for a few seconds, then grinned. “Yes. 
Be easy as pie then, I’d say.” If the horse were upstream, it would 
break the force of the current. And it would provide a stable handhold 
for a man crossing beside it. 

“Good,” said Horace. He nodded his thanks to Ellis. “Well, I suggest 
you lead the way to this ford of yours. We need to get across the river 
and pick up the trail of those Foxes again.” He looked at Gilan. “I trust 
you'll be able to manage that?” 

Gilan shrugged. “Shouldn’t be a problem.” 

Behind them, the cavalry lieutenant coughed discreetly. “Sir 
Horace?” 

They turned to look at him. He was pointing to the tree line, 
several hundred meters distant. Armed men were emerging from the 
trees and forming up in three ranks. A lot of armed men. 

“T think we’re in trouble,” Horace said. 
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For a few seconds, Maddie was tempted to throw off her bedclothes 
and hurry to the lower cellar. Then she reconsidered. 

It was cold. It would be colder still below ground level. And it 
would be dark and difficult to see anything. Furthermore, if she went 
exploring down there now, she was liable to disturb the night watch 
and cause an alarm. Questions would be asked about what she was 
doing, and she preferred not to have to answer them. She pulled the 
blankets back round her chin. 

“Tt’ll still be there tomorrow,” she said, yawning, and settled back 
under the blankets. 

She ate breakfast hurriedly the next morning. There were only a 
few others in the buttery, members of the castle staff who were either 
coming on or going off duty. She was grateful there was nobody there 
with whom she needed to talk. Her head was too full of the 
possibilities in the lower cellar, and she would have been a poor 
conversationalist. Her mother was a habitual early riser, she knew, but 
she was probably having her breakfast in her room or in her office. 

Maddie didn’t quite understand why she was so intent on not 
discussing the possible existence of a secret tunnel or a concealed 
stairway with anyone. Maybe it was because she felt that the tunnels 
and stairways, if they were there, had been kept secret for a reason. 
Even Uldred’s attitude seemed to indicate that he didn’t really believe 
they existed—that they were more the subject of myth. 

Or perhaps it was her training as a Ranger that made her reluctant 
to discuss the matter. Rangers were notoriously secretive and 
closemouthed. They liked to possess knowledge that others didn’t, to 
be aware of matters that others weren’t. You never knew, after all, 
when such knowledge might give you an advantage. 

From habit born at the little cabin in Redmont Fief, she took her 
dishes to the kitchen, rinsed them in the big sink and stacked them to 
be washed. The scullery maid looked at her in surprise. She wasn’t 
used to members of the nobility doing menial work. 

“Thank you, my lady,” she said, but Maddie barely heard her, her 


mind intent on what she was about to do. 

She found a lantern in a store cupboard, ascertained that the 
reservoir was full of oil and headed for the stairs down to the cellar. 
She checked that she had her saxe in a scabbard and her sling rolled 
up and tucked beneath her belt. A pouch of shot for the sling weighed 
heavily on her left hip. She didn’t think she’d need weapons, but you 
never knew. 

Once again, there was nobody in the upper cellar, and she was glad 
to see it. The housekeeping staff had renewed the torches and lanterns 
and gone on to their next task. The same held true for the lower cellar. 
She walked up to one of the torches set in a bracket on the wall. She 
had noticed the previous day that a supply of waxed tapers was kept 
close to hand, presumably for lighting the central lamps. She raised 
the glass in her own lantern now, wound the wick up a centimeter or 
so, and lit a taper from the torch, carrying the tiny flame to the wick. 

Soaked with oil from the reservoir, it flared up immediately in a 
bright yellow flame, tinged with black smoke at the top. She lowered 
the wick so that it was burning more cleanly, and the black smoke 
disappeared. Then she closed the glass front of the lantern. The light, 
reflected from the polished metal disk behind the wick, shone out 
strongly, throwing a pool of light ahead of her. She took the lantern 
and moved to the end wall, crouching to look at the words scratched 
into the stone there. 

Sinister. Sinister. Sinister. 

“Left, left, left,” she muttered to herself. “Or three left. Or left 
three.” She tried variations to see if they made more sense. “Left 
three,” she decided, after a moment’s thought. She placed her hand on 
the inscribed stone, then counted three stones to the left, touching 
each with her forefinger. 

There was absolutely nothing remarkable about the stone she was 
now touching. It was identical in every way with its neighbors. She 
pushed it experimentally, placing the flat of her hand in the middle of 
its rough surface. 

Nothing. 

She tried pushing on the edge of the stone, searching for any slight 
movement there. In keeping with the instructions so far, she pressed 
the left-hand side first. Then the right. 

Again, nothing. 

She tried pushing the top and bottom, with no result. Then she 
wedged her fingers in the shallow gap between the stone and the next 
in line and tried pulling the top. Then the bottom. 

Nothing budged. 

She sat back on her haunches, thinking. As she often did in such a 
situation, she spoke her thoughts aloud. 


“Left, left, left,” she said softly. “What else can it mean?” 

Of course, she realized, it could mean any stone in the row that 
was third from the corner. She let her gaze run up the row, seeking 
any sign of a crack or a fault in the mortar. But there was nothing. 
She’d try the others in that row in a minute. But for now, there was 
another possible interpretation. 

“Maybe it means three left from the first stone, not the corner 
itself,” she said. That would make it the fourth stone in the row. She 
moved her attention one more stone to the left, bringing the lantern 
close to study the seams, the mortar and the stone itself. 

She pushed on the middle of the stone. Nothing happened. 

“Solid as a rock,” she murmured. 

She was going through the motions now, dispirited and more than 
half convinced that she had misinterpreted the meaning of the three 
words gouged into the rock. She pressed halfheartedly against the left- 
hand side of the stone. 

There was a resounding metallic CLACK! from inside the wall and a 
section three stones wide, with the keystone in the center, swung 
smoothly out from the wall, traveling a distance of half a meter before 
stopping. She inserted her fingers in the wide gap at the left-hand 
edge and heaved. The door, one and a half meters high by a meter 
wide, swung easily, pivoting on a central hinge and revealing a dark 
cavity behind it. 

She rose to a crouch and, holding out the lantern so it began to 
illuminate the dark space behind the door, peered in round the edge 
that now stood out from the wall. 

She could see stone walls inside—in a space about three meters by 
three meters. Gingerly, she turned sideways and squeezed through the 
opening, holding the lantern up to let its light fill the space and dispel 
the shadows. 

The walls were rough-hewn stone, not dressed and trimmed like 
the outside. The ceiling was more roughly worked rock, and there was 
barely room for her to stand erect under it. The small room was 
littered with cobwebs. 

The floor was dirt—dry clay, she thought, studying it more closely. 
It was rough and uneven underfoot as she moved a few paces into the 
cavity. 

The wall behind her, through which she’d just passed, was to the 
north. In each of the three walls that faced her, she could see the dark 
outline of an entrance—or an exit. One east. One west. One south. She 
went to the western exit and held the lamp inside at arm’s length. 

There was a narrow tunnel there, barely a meter wide, leading off 
in a straight line and descending gradually downhill. She frowned, 
orienting herself. The moat lay in that direction, she realized. The 


moat and the outer walls. She felt a surge of excitement, and her 
breath came faster as her heart rate accelerated. 

Duncan said that his ancestor had used a tunnel to pass in and out 
of the castle without anyone seeing him. Could this be that tunnel? 

Holding the lantern high, she took a step into the tunnel. Tiny feet 
skittered and pattered somewhere in the darkness. Rats, she thought. 
Their presence didn’t bother her unduly. She had a saxe and a lantern, 
and chances were they’d stay away from the light. 

She took another pace, then hesitated, realizing she’d left the 
concealed door wide-open behind her. If anyone came down to the 
cellar, they’d see it, and the secret would be out. She retraced her 
steps hurriedly and pushed against the inner edge of the door, so that 
it pivoted shut with that same loud CLACK. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have done that,” she said doubtfully. She went 
down on her knees and felt along the bottom row until she reached 
the fourth stone from the left. To enter, she had pushed against the 
left side, which now would be on the right. She placed her hand on 
the right side now and pushed again. 

CLACK! 

The door swung open again, and she breathed a sigh of relief. The 
thought of being trapped in here was not a pleasant one. Now she 
knew she would be able to get back out the way she had come in, and 
the sense of foreboding that had been growing in her chest was eased. 

“Nothing to it really,” she said, mocking herself. 

“Then let’s see where this tunnel goes,” she replied. She closed the 
door once more. Holding the lantern up, she stepped carefully into the 
dark tunnel, her feet slipping on the uneven clay beneath them. 

A tangle of cobwebs brushed her face, and she shoved them aside 
impatiently. As she moved farther into the tunnel, she felt it sloping 
sharply beneath her feet. Again, she heard the skitter of paws and 
claws on the rock and clay. But she saw nothing. 

“They’re more afraid of you than you are of them,” she said. Then 
she replied, “Are you afraid of them?” 

This time, she didn’t answer. She preferred not to lie to herself. 

She went on, stepping carefully as she felt the ground become 
softer underfoot. She held the lantern low and studied the tunnel 
floor. The clay was wet here as water forced its way through the roof 
and walls and dripped down. Her shoulder brushed the wall—there 
really wasn’t a lot of room down here—and left a smear of wet clay on 
her jerkin. 

The air was chill and smelled of damp. More water dripped from 
the ceiling, and she pulled her collar up to shield herself from it. 

“I must be under the moat,” she said, with some wonder in her 
tone. She tried to remember how wide the moat was. She seemed to 


recall it was eight to ten meters across, and she shuffled on, placing 
her feet carefully and counting her steps. The floor of the tunnel was 
level now. It was no longer sloping down. 

Then it began to slope up once more and the dripping water 
gradually tapered off. Something was hanging from the ceiling of the 
tunnel, and she brought her lantern up to study it more carefully. It 
was a dense tangle of roots. She recognized it as the root ball of a 
sizable bush. 

“Tm outside the walls,” she said. She looked along the length of the 
tunnel ahead of her, where the darkness swallowed the dim light of 
her lantern, and wondered how far it went. “Only one way to find 
out,” she said. And set out into the dark tunnel. 
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“How many do you think?” Gilan asked. Horace had been studying the 
enemy force, his eyes narrowed. 

“At least a hundred,” he said, the anger evident in his voice. 
“Someone’s been lying to us,” he added. More troops were emerging 
from the trees and forming up with their comrades. 

“That’s closer to a hundred and fifty,” Gilan said. “Three times the 
number we were told to expect.” The enemy formation was almost 
complete, he saw. They had formed in two ranks, spreading across the 
edge of the cleared ground. As they came closer, Gilan knew, the two 
ends of the line would advance ahead of the center, to enclose the 
small force on the riverbank. He turned and called an order. “Archers, 
two ranks. Here!” 

He indicated a spot a few meters to their front. The archers ran to 
form up in two ranks of ten men each. Their equipment rattled and 
jingled as they moved, then fell silent when they were in position. 

“Open order. Go,” Gilan said quietly, and the front rank stepped 
forward two long paces. They moved as one. Archers might not be 
much for parade ground drilling and moving like mindless puppets 
while a sergeant called the step. But this was different. This was part 
of their fighting technique, and they had practiced it over and over. 

Horace nodded approvingly as they turned side on, each man with 
his bow ready in his left hand and his right resting on the nock of an 
arrow in his belt quiver. He turned to the cavalry officer. 

“Lieutenant. Form your men on either side of the archers, please.” 

As the lieutenant shouted his orders, the cavalry split into two 
parties. Half of them rode to the left flank of the archers, the others to 
the right. They formed in a single line, waiting. 

“Shields,” the officer called. They had all been carrying their 
shields on their backs, and now they shrugged them around to the 
side, slipping their left arms through the arm and hand straps. Each 
man carried a long lance and they held them upright now, the butts 
supported in the small leather buckets on their right stirrups. The 
horses, bred to fight, moved restlessly, snorting and sniffing the air, 


sensing that a battle was imminent. 

“They’re keen to go,” Gilan said easily. 

Horace shrugged. “Horses can’t count,” he said. They were 
outnumbered more than three to one, as he’d noted earlier. 

“So what now?” Gilan asked. 

“We let them come to us,” Horace said. “No sense in charging 
them. They’ll simply form a shield wall and we'll lose men trying to 
break it. Let’s use the archers to discourage them.” 

Gilan nodded. Across the open ground, they could hear a series of 
orders being shouted. 

“They sound like Sonderlanders,” he continued. “Whatever 
happened to ‘fifty men, untrained and poorly armed’?” 

“At least there’s no cavalry,” Horace observed. “That’s something 
to be grateful for.” 

Each of the men facing them carried an oblong shield made of 
wood, covered with hardened leather and rounded at the corners. 
Some were armed with spears, some with axes and the remainder with 
long swords. Most of them wore metal helmets. The others made do 
with hardened leather caps studded and banded with metal 
reinforcement. 

“Td say they’re mercenaries—at least some of them. Maybe half. 
And they’ve provided weapons and armor for the rest. As I said, 
somebody’s been lying to us.” 

“Yes. We’ve been sold a pup. That looks certain,” Gilan agreed. 
“And it’s obvious that the six we’ve been following knew we were 
behind them and led us here into this ambush.” 

“T can’t wait to speak to that villager who set us after them,” 
Horace said. “That is, if he’s still in the village. Odds are he’s rejoined 
his friends in the Foxes. Here they come.” He added the last as a 
command rang across the grassy space and the enemy line started to 
move forward. 

“Archers!” Gilan called. “Five shafts each, alternating volleys. 
Ready!” 

There was a whispering sound as twenty arrows were drawn from 
sheepskin-lined quivers and nocked onto bowstrings. 

“Not yet,” Horace warned. 

Gilan smiled sidelong at him. “I have done this before, you know.” 

Horace made a small pacifying gesture with his right hand. 
“Sorry,” he said. 

The Ranger Commandant let the enemy force advance another half 
dozen paces, then began to call his orders. 

“Front rank, shoot!” 

The front rank of ten men brought their bows up, sighted and 
released. They immediately sank to their knees. Before the arrows had 


reached their targets, Gilan called again. 

“Rear rank, shoot!” 

Another ten arrows whipped away, flights catching the air and 
creating a whistling sound as they did so. 

“Front rank, shoot!” The front rank had stood once more as soon as 
the rear rank’s arrows were away. Now they drew and shot another 
volley. As they released, the sound of their first volley striking shields 
and men echoed across the field. Two of the enemy went down. 
Another three staggered from the heavy impact of the arrows on their 
shields, opening gaps in the line. At the same moment, the second 
rank’s volley smashed home and more gaps appeared. 

“Rear rank, plunging volley, shoot!” Gilan called, and the second 
rank raised their aim point so that their arrows soared high into the 
air and plunged down onto the enemy’s rear line. Too late, the men 
behind the front line raised their shields overhead. Four of them 
screamed and fell. 

“Pick a target!” Gilan shouted. “Don’t just let fly! Front rank, 
shoot!” 

Another volley slammed into the enemy formation. More men fell. 

“Rear rank, shoot!” 

The enemy advance hesitated, then stalled. Individual soldiers 
crouched and cowered behind their shields in the face of this deadly, 
implacable shooting. The archers were the pick of the Araluen 
bowmen. They had trained under the eagle eye of a retired Ranger 
and, aside from the members of the Ranger Corps itself, were probably 
the finest bowmen in the kingdom. 

“Front rank, shoot!” 

More arrows whimpered away, slamming into shields, helmets, and 
exposed arms and legs. Having the two ranks shoot alternately meant 
that the enemy was facing a continuous hail of arrows, a withering 
blizzard of death and injury. It was too much. One of the men in the 
front rank rose from his crouched position and shoved his way 
through the men at the rear, holding his shield behind him to protect 
him from those pitiless arrows. Then another joined him. Then three 
more. Then the entire force was running back toward the tree line and 
their furious commander. 

“Cease shooting!” Gilan called, and the deadly hail stopped. But it 
was too late for the enemy to reform their men. They ran blindly back 
into the trees, past their officers, who leaned down from their saddles 
to strike at them with the flat of their swords. 

“Nestor!” called Gilan to the commander of the archers—who he 
knew to be an above-average shot. “See if you can hit that fellow on 
the black horse for me.” 

One of the mounted men at the tree line was obviously the leader 


of the enemy force. He was shouting abuse and insults at his men as 
they ran past him. The archer whom Gilan had addressed grinned as 
he nocked an arrow to his bowstring. He narrowed his eyes, 
estimating the range, then raised his bow past the horizontal, leaning 
back at the waist to do so, drew and released in one single movement. 

They could follow the flight of his arrow until it disappeared 
against the bright sky. Gilan, with the skill of long experience, 
counted it down. 

“Three...two...one...” 

The enemy commander gave a sudden yell of pain and twisted in 
his saddle as the arrow plunged into his left shoulder. Caught by 
surprise and unbalanced by the heavy impact, he swayed, then fell 
heavily to the turf. Two attendants ran forward and half lifted him, 
dragging him back into the safety of the tree line. 

“Well done, Nestor!” called Horace, and the others, cavalrymen 
and archers, applauded the shot. “You'll have an extra ration of meat 
tonight.” He paused, studying the enemy, demoralized and cowed, 
their disciplined formation totally broken. 

“Don’t think they'll try that again.” He urged his horse forward and 
addressed the archers. 

“How many of you can ride?” he asked, and all but five raised their 
hands. “Bareback?” he added and the hands remained raised. 

“Us can’t afford fancy saddles.” One of the men grinned and the 
others laughed. After routing the enemy as they had, any joke would 
gain an appreciative reaction. 

“What have you got in mind?” Gilan asked. 

Horace indicated the troopers’ remounts, tethered to a rope line 
between two trees. “We’ve got twenty spare horses,” he said. “If we’re 
all riding, we should beat that rabble”—he gestured contemptuously 
at the enemy force—“to this ford your man told us about.” 

“What about the five who can’t ride?” Gilan asked. 

Horace pointed to the small cart that carried their provisions, 
camping equipment and spare weapons. “They can ride on the cart. 
It’ll be quicker than walking. But we should move now, before the 
enemy manage to reorganize their men.” 

Quickly, they set about assigning horses to the men who had said 
they could ride. The five who couldn’t clambered aboard the supply 
cart. 

“Your troopers are all expert horsemen,” Gilan pointed out. “They 
could let the archers have the saddled horses.” 

But Horace shook his head. “If my men have to fight, they’ll need 
saddles and stirrups,” he said, and Gilan nodded, understanding. A 
man on horseback needed the support of stirrups and a saddle if he 
was going to use his lance and sword effectively. 


“Good thinking,” he said. “Better detail two of your men as horse 
holders if the Foxes attack again. My archers will need to dismount 
and form up in a hurry, and we don’t want their horses getting away.” 

Horace agreed and passed the order on to his troop commander. A 
few minutes later, the force was mounted and he signaled to Ellis to 
lead the way to the ford. The party trotted off, then increased speed to 
a canter, hooves thudding dully on the grass. 

Horace glanced back over his shoulder at the Foxes. They were 
nursing their wounds and reluctant to move from the cover of the 
trees. On the green field between the trees and the river, eleven of 
their comrades lay where they had fallen. 
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It was cold in the tunnel, and the darkness seemed to swallow the 
light of the lantern after a few meters. Maddie walked in a slight 
crouch, because the roof was low—although occasionally it seemed to 
open upward for at least another meter. Judging by the way the 
ground underfoot became unsteady and uneven, she guessed that 
these were places where the tunnel ceiling had collapsed. 

“Hope it doesn’t choose to do that while ’m down here,” she 
muttered. The possibility of being buried down here was an 
unpleasant one, and she realized, with a twinge of discomfort, that 
nobody knew where she was. If anything went wrong, she could be 
buried permanently. Maybe Uldred would remember that she had said 
she wanted to find the secret tunnels. But before any rescue party 
could set out after her, they’d have to solve the mystery of the 
concealed chamber in the lower cellar, then figure out how the secret 
door opened. 

Then the ceiling became lower and the path became less cluttered 
and uneven, and she pushed the thought aside. 

It was awkward making her way in the restricted space. With no 
light other than the glow of her lantern, she had no reference points to 
tell her how far she had come, and none to indicate how far she might 
have to go. Too late, she realized that she should have been counting 
her paces, to give her a rough idea of the distance she had covered. 

“Some explorer you are,” she sniffed with disgust. 

At least the walls and floor were dry, unlike the section that went 
under the moat. That had been unpleasant in the extreme, with water 
dripping down from the roof and the ground squishing underfoot with 
each pace. 

Abruptly, she came to a blank wall of rock. It loomed out of the 
darkness, lit by her lantern, massive and unyielding. She felt a deep 
sense of disappointment. The journey ended here, in a dead end. 
There was no secret way out. The original diggers must have felt the 
same sense of despondency when they realized there was no way they 
could tunnel through this solid wall of granite that confronted them. 


She stepped forward, raising the lantern to study the rock more 
closely, and realized that this wasn’t the end after all. 

The tunnel took a ninety-degree turn to the right to avoid the 
massive boulder that barred the way. The resultant path was narrow, 
and she had to turn side on and hold her breath to squeeze past it. But 
then the tunnel opened out and gradually curved back to resume its 
original direction. Her confidence grew once more as she followed the 
cleared path. Then the tunnel began to incline upward. 

She stopped. After at least half an hour of stygian darkness, she 
thought she could see something up ahead. Unthinking, she advanced 
her lantern, and the brightness of its tiny yellow flame overpowered 
whatever it was she had seen—or imagined—in the distance. She 
lowered the lantern and held it behind her body to shield the light. 
Gradually, her eyes became accustomed to the near-total darkness 
around her, and then she could see it again. 

A faint circle of light. 

She held the lantern forward again, and the small gray circle 
disappeared. She trudged on, stumbling occasionally on the rough 
floor of the tunnel, saving herself from falling with her free hand 
against the cold rock walls. 

Ten paces. She had begun to count now. Then twenty. And now, 
the gray circle in the distance seemed to be clearly visible. She hid the 
lantern again and the grayness stood out more strongly, becoming 
almost white. 

And it was twice the size it had been originally. 

She had no way of knowing how far it was. She just kept trudging 
and stumbling over the uneven ground, trying to avoid staring directly 
at the lantern. Whenever she did that, it took several minutes for her 
vision to recover and become reaccustomed to the gloom. 

She knew she must be getting close. The gray circle of light was 
growing larger with every pace. Gradually, it lost its circular shape 
and became oblong—more like a wide slit than a hole. The bottom 
was wider than the top, which tapered sharply. 

She knew she was looking at the end of the tunnel now, and she 
increased her pace, stumbling once or twice in her impatience. 
Suddenly, she just wanted to be out of this dark, gloomy hole in the 
ground. She wanted to breathe fresh air and see the bright sunlight 
once more. 

The exit didn’t open directly to the outside world. It made another 
right-angle turn—this time to the left—around a rock outcrop. She 
squeezed around the rock and found herself confronted by a thick mat 
of foliage, overgrown branches and leaves that hid the tunnel exit’s 
existence from passersby. She drew her saxe and began to hack at the 
tangle of leaves and branches, then stopped. 


No point in cutting haphazardly, she realized. If she did that, she’d 
leave the entrance exposed. She worked more discreetly, cutting only 
enough of the bushes to allow her passage through. Then she forced 
her way between the thick vines and the unyielding rock and shoved 
herself out into the open air. 

Breathing heavily, she looked around to get her bearings. She was 
in one of the small groves of trees and bushes that dotted the 
landscape of the castle park. It was large enough to provide privacy 
and shelter for couples who wanted to picnic here or spend quiet time 
together. But not big enough to shelter an attacking force of any kind. 
A few meters away from the concealed entrance, a wooden table and 
benches had been placed. It was typical of at least a dozen secluded 
spots in the parklands. She stepped clear of the entrance, dragging her 
foot free of the branches and vines that wrapped around it and tried to 
hold her back, and moved to the table to sit down. 

From there, she could see no sign of the entrance when she looked 
back at it. The rock outcrop concealed it almost completely, and any 
further sign of it was obscured behind the tangled bushes. 

Rising, she moved out of the grove, and suddenly she could see 
Castle Araluen rearing high above her. She was at least 150 meters 
from the castle gates. Looking back to where she knew the tunnel exit 
was, she nodded in admiration of those old tunnelers. They had come 
a long way, she thought. 

She turned and looked downhill, to where she could see the roofs 
of the local village rising above the treetops, and a glimpse of sunlight 
on water that marked the stream that ran through the village. She 
recalled Duncan telling her that his ancestor had a girlfriend in the 
village and used the tunnel to sneak out and see her. 

“Well, Great-Great-Grandfather,” she said, smiling, “you were a 
naughty boy, weren’t you?” 

On reflection, she realized, the tunnel must have been intended for 
a more serious purpose than her great-great-grandfather’s secret trysts. 
Perhaps it was intended as an escape route in times of danger. Or a 
means of secret access to the castle itself. If the latter were the case, 
she thought, it was no wonder its existence had been a closely 
guarded secret. Castle Araluen was regarded as virtually impregnable, 
but the tunnel under the moat provided a dangerous flaw in that 
invulnerability. As a result, the fewer people who were aware of it, the 
better. 

“Well,” she said reluctantly, “best be getting back.” 

The thought of leaving this pleasant world of green grass, sunlight 
and fresh air for the dark, airless confines of the tunnel was decidedly 
distasteful. She picked up her lantern from where she had left it on the 
table and realized that she had neglected to extinguish it. She shook it 


experimentally and the oil reservoir splashed with a hollow sound. 
She had checked that it was full that morning, but she had been using 
it extensively since she descended to the cellar. The lantern felt less 
than half full now, and the thought of running out of oil halfway 
through the tunnel, and being plunged into darkness, did not appeal 
to her. She glanced at the sun. It was after the noon hour, and she 
knew the drawbridge guards changed at noon. That meant there 
would be nobody to question how she had gotten outside the castle 
walls if she went back in that way. 

Coming to a decision, she raised the lantern glass and blew out the 
tiny flame. Then she set out up the grassy hill for the castle gates. 


That afternoon, after a hurried lunch, she explored the remaining two 
tunnels. Both of them remained within the castle walls. The one that 
led east was relatively short. It led to a passage below the courtyard 
and up a concealed stairway to the massive gatehouse that contained 
the machinery used to raise and lower the drawbridge. The stairway 
emerged at a point halfway up the walls, close to the mighty cogwheel 
that was turned to operate the drawbridge. It was in a cleverly 
concealed alcove behind the huge heavy wooden beams and chains. 
Unless someone climbed up there—and there was no reason why 
anyone might—the stairway would remain undetected. 

The third tunnel was considerably longer. Its original direction was 
to the south and it seemed to run straight, but without any outside 
reference she had no way of knowing whether it veered to the left or 
the right. The only way of knowing would be to follow it to its end 
and see where it took her. 

It took her, after several hundred meters, to a chamber some three 
meters square. Set against the side wall was an angled ladder—or a 
steep set of a dozen wooden stairs. Holding the lantern high, she 
peered upward. At the top of the first set of stairs was a second ladder. 
Beyond that, the darkness prevented her from seeing more. She tested 
the stairs, gradually letting more and more of her weight settle on one 
of them, then climbing up a few steps, moving slowly and carefully. 
They seemed solid enough, so she began to climb in earnest. At the 
top of the first set, there was a small platform, allowing her to step to 
the side and align herself with the next flight. After more testing, she 
mounted that and went up again. As she climbed, she looked up and 
could make out a third flight, aligned with the first, reaching higher 
and higher inside the wall. Above that, more darkness. She guessed, 
from the height she had covered, that she was ascending inside the 
outer wall of one of the towers—presumably the south tower. 

After she climbed two more flights, she could make out a glimmer 


of daylight high above her. She found herself looking out a narrow slit 
of a window, high enough and narrow enough to be virtually invisible 
from the ground. The view from the window confirmed that she was 
climbing the south tower. She recognized the ground below her, and a 
partial view of the western tower to her right. 

Now that she was able to orient herself, she could see that this 
concealed set of stairs was on the southwestern side of the tower, and 
parallel to the large spiral staircase that led upward on the 
southeastern corner, which provided the main access to the upper 
floors. 

Here, high above the ground, the lighting on the stairs was more 
even, with those narrow slit windows positioned at every second flight 
of steps. 

She climbed all the way to the top, where she found a door. There 
was a small spyhole in the door, obvious because of the ray of light it 
emitted into the dimness of the hidden staircase. She peered through 
it and could make out a large chamber inside. It seemed deserted. 
There was a table and a dozen chairs in the room and, on the opposite 
wall, a weapons rack where spears and halberds were stored. 

The door handle was in plain sight on this side. She guessed it 
would be concealed on the other side—as would the door itself. She 
placed her hand on the lever, tempted to lift it and let herself inside. 
Then she hesitated. The room seemed to be deserted, but her field of 
view was restricted and there could well be somebody in there. If that 
were the case, it would not be a good idea for her to go blundering 
into the room, appearing through the wall as if by magic. She took her 
hand away from the lever. She’d need to find out more about this 
upper room. She’d never been here before. In fact, she had spent little 
time in the south tower of the castle. 

“I’m going to need to do more research,” she muttered under her 
breath. Then, reluctantly, she headed back down the narrow stairs and 
retraced her path through the tunnel to the cellar. 

All in all, she thought, it had been an interesting day. 
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As Ellis had warned them, the ford across the river was chest deep and 
the current was strong. Horace and Gilan reined in to study the 
crossing. So far, there was no sign that the Foxes had followed them. 
After their demoralizing defeat earlier, they would be in no hurry to 
get close to those deadly archers again. 

“We should get half the archers across first, to set up a defensive 
line on the far bank and cover the rest of the force while they cross,” 
Gilan said after a few minutes. The river was just over one hundred 
meters wide at this point, so the bank they were on would be well 
within range. 

“Good thinking,” said Horace. “We don’t want them catching us 
while we’re floundering around mid-river. I didn’t see any archers 
among them, did you?” 

Gilan shook his head. “If they had any, they would have used 
them,” he said. He called to the commander of the archers. “Nestor, 
get half your men paired up with the cavalry and set up a line on the 
far bank.” 

The senior archer nodded and touched his forehead with his 
knuckles, then began calling orders to his men so that half of them 
slipped down from the backs of the horses they had been riding. They 
handed the reins of the unsaddled horses to the cavalrymen they were 
paired with and stood beside the mounted men, gripping the harness 
leathers tightly. They handed their bows up to the riders, who slung 
them across their shoulders. 

“Why not let them ride across?” Horace asked. 

But Gilan shook his head. “They can ride, but they’re not experts. 
And it'll be tricky controlling a horse in that current. Better to let your 
men keep the horses in place so they can provide support for the 
archers walking beside them.” 

The first of the cavalrymen were urging their horses forward into 
the river, the archers clinging to the downstream side, where the 
horses would provide a bulwark against the current. They surged out 
into the stream, the water rising rapidly until it was lapping at the 


riders’ knees. The archers, clinging desperately to the harnesses, 
pushed on with them, nearly chin deep in the river. Two of them lost 
their footing, and their legs floated up to the surface. But they 
maintained their grip on the stirrup leathers and, with their mounted 
companions leaning down to heave them upright, regained their feet 
once more. 

Gilan watched until they were halfway across the river. Then, 
satisfied that the plan was working, he turned his attention back to 
the tree line, several hundred meters away. He walked to where the 
second group of archers were standing ready, facing the trees, bows in 
hand. 

“Any sign of them?” he asked the second in command of the force. 

The man shook his head. “Not so far, Ranger.” 

The terrain here was similar to the spot where they had first 
engaged the Foxes—several hundred meters of open grassy plain 
before the thickly wooded forest began again. 

“Call out as soon as you see them,” Gilan said. 

The man nodded, his eyes fixed on the shadows beneath the trees. 

Behind him, Gilan heard a whip cracking, accompanied by loud 
splashes and shouts of encouragement. He turned to see the supply 
cart as it entered the water, with the five archers who couldn’t ride 
still clinging to it. It lurched sideways under the initial thrust of the 
current, then the wagoner whipped up his horses and they bent to the 
traces, pulling it straight. The wagon rocked and shuddered as it 
coped with the uneven river bottom and the force of the water 
shoving against it. For a moment, Gilan thought it might tip over, and 
he opened his mouth to shout a warning. But it was solidly built, with 
a low center of gravity, and it regained its balance, gathering speed as 
the horses pulling it grew in confidence. 

The wagon lurched violently as one wheel sank into a hole in the 
riverbed. One of the archers was nearly dislodged from his precarious 
perch, saved only by a quick hand thrown out by one of his 
companions, who dragged him back to safety. Gilan heard a quick 
peal of laughter from the men on the cart, including the one who had 
nearly fallen. He nodded to himself. Morale was good if they could 
laugh about the near mishap, he thought. 

He touched Blaze’s sides with his heels and trotted up to rein in 
beside Horace, who was watching the progress of the small force 
across the river. 

“What have you got in mind once we’re across?” he asked. 

The tall warrior grinned ruefully at him. “Well, there’s no further 
need to track down those six Foxes we’ve been following,” he said. 
“We’ve found the main force we’ve been looking for.” 

“And there are more of them than we bargained for,” Gilan said. 


“We'll need to find shelter—somewhere we can set up a good 
defensive position.” 

“I was thinking we should head for that old hill fort we saw on the 
map. It’s only three or four kilometers downstream from here.” 

Gilan nodded agreement. “Thought that might be what you had in 
mind,” he said. “They’re nearly across,” he added, indicating the men 
in the river. 

The first three horsemen were urging their horses up the shallow 
slope on the far bank, the archers releasing their hold on the horses’ 
harness and walking unsteadily away from them. The cavalrymen who 
had assisted them handed their bows back and the archers sat on the 
grass, wringing out their sodden breeches and jackets. As he watched, 
the remaining archers waded clear of the river. The supply cart 
plunged up the bank, the archers riding it jumping clear and running 
to re-form with their comrades. 

“Ranger!” 

It was the archer Gilan had spoken to who was calling. Gilan 
looked at him now and saw the man pointing to the tree line in the 
distance. There was movement there as men began to emerge from the 
forest. 

“Looks like our friends have arrived,” he said. 

Horace looked to the far side of the river, where the archers who 
had already crossed were still recovering from the effort of wading 
chest deep in the fast-running current, and from the soaking they had 
received. 

“Be a couple of minutes before they’re ready,” he said. 

Gilan pursed his lips. His friend was right. “The lads on this side 
will have to discourage the Foxes,” he said. He slipped down from 
Blaze’s saddle. “Think I’ll give them a hand.” 

He strode across the grass to join the small band of archers. There 
were eight of them in the line. Seven had crossed with the cavalry and 
five had ridden on the supply cart. 

Horace turned to the waiting cavalrymen. “Form up on the 
riverbank,” he said. “Be ready to help the archers when they make a 
run for it.” 

In the distance, he could hear orders being shouted. The Foxes 
were beginning to form up—a single extended line this time. 

“Archers, stand to,” Gilan ordered quietly. 

The bowmen, who had been lounging on the grass, rose to their 
feet to form a line, spaced two meters apart, standing side on, each 
with his right hand on an arrow in his belt quiver, his left holding the 
bow loosely, in a relaxed position. There was no sign of nervousness 
or anxiety among them. They were confident in their own ability and 
knew they were about to deal a deadly rebuff to the advancing troops. 


From the far side of the river, a piercing whistle cut the air. Horace 
turned and saw that the twelve archers who had already crossed were 
now formed up as well. Their commander waved his bow over his 
head to signify that they were ready. 

“Nestor has his men in position,” Horace called to Gilan. 

The Ranger acknowledged the information with a wave of his 
hand. His eyes were still fixed on the approaching troops, now striding 
with growing confidence, since the expected hail of arrows had not 
materialized. 

Their spirits were further bolstered as they saw that the force of 
archers facing them had been halved. Eight bowmen, they thought, 
couldn’t do much to stop them. 

They were about to find out how wrong they were. 

An officer rode among the advancing infantry, leaning down to 
drive them forward with blows from the flat of his sword. The men 
recoiled from him, but he was keeping them moving, not allowing 
them to shirk or hesitate. 

Gilan allowed himself a humorless smile. “Never a good idea to 
draw attention to yourself in a battle,” he said. “Particularly when 
there are archers around.” He raised his voice so the line of archers 
could hear him. “All right, lads, I’m going to take down that nuisance 
on the bay horse. When I do, that’s your signal to start. Shoot fast, but 
aim your shots. Ready?” 

There was a feral growl from the waiting archers in response. Eight 
hands drew eight arrows from their quivers and nocked them ready on 
the bows. Gilan nodded approvingly. Their discipline was excellent, he 
thought. 

Then, the enemy line passed a point he had already selected. He 
nocked an arrow to his own string, raised his bow, sighted and shot in 
one smooth movement, barely seeming to aim. 

The arrow flew in a whimpering parabola, then struck home in the 
center of the rider’s chest, hurling him backward over the horse’s 
rump and leaving him lying still on the grass. The men around him 
parted, looking fearfully at him as he lay there. Nobody had seen the 
arrow coming. Nobody had seen any of the men facing them shoot. 

Then the first flight of arrows from the near riverbank hit them, 
slamming into shields and helmets and exposed arms and legs. One 
man fell. Two others staggered under the impact. 

And the second flight of arrows hit them, causing more damage, 
creating more gaps in the advancing line. 

And then a new rain of arrows was upon them as Nestor and his 
men on the far bank added their contribution to the mayhem. Arrows 
plunged down from a higher angle, an almost ceaseless shower of 
hardened steel points that slashed through chain mail, tore holes in 


leather and metal breastplates, and sent men crashing to the ground 
on all sides. 

One sergeant looked along the line, seeing the neatly ordered rank 
being disrupted and torn apart. They still had seventy meters to go 
before they reached the small force of archers facing them. At this 
rate, few of them would make it. As he had the thought, the man next 
to him fell with an arrow through the top of his leather helmet. 

He glanced back to see their commander, safe and secure in the 
tree line, screaming at his men. 

“It’s easy for you,” he muttered. “You’re not out here.” He stopped 
and held his sword over his head, waving it in a circle in an 
unmistakable gesture, then letting the point descend and indicate the 
ground behind them. 

“Fall back!” he yelled, his voice carrying across the battlefield. 
“Fall back! Close up and fall back!” 

Better to have them retreat now, while they still had some vestige 
of discipline, than wait till the arrows had decimated them and 
destroyed their will to fight. 

Gilan saw the lone figure calling orders. As he watched, he saw the 
line close up, sealing the gaps torn by his archers’ arrows, and he 
raised his own bow to shoot the sergeant who was restoring some 
sense of discipline to their attackers. Then he stayed his hand. The 
man was ordering the Foxes back, ordering them to retreat. He might 
be saving some of their lives by keeping them in formation, but it 
made no sense to cut him down now. He was doing the work of the 
Araluen force. 

The line of attacking infantry began to withdraw, leaving a score of 
huddled shapes on the grass behind them. Once they began to retreat, 
Gilan knew they wouldn’t attack again in a hurry. 

“Cease shooting!” he called, and the last few arrows hissed away. 
Nestor’s men had already stopped. The Fox line was out of range now. 

“Back to the riverbank!” he ordered. “Partner up and get across the 
river!” 
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The new Iberian ambassador was an incredibly tall and thin man, 
standing well over 190 centimeters. He was aged around forty and 
had thick black hair slicked back from his face with a scented pomade. 
His skin was swarthy and he had a large hooked nose set between 
prominent cheekbones. His eyes were dark—almost black, Maddie 
thought—and his eyebrows were thick and bushy. They too were 
black, with no trace of gray in them. She wondered if he perhaps dyed 
his hair. 

He wore a richly brocaded red-and-gold tunic, with the national 
symbol of Iberion, a griffin, on the left breast. He was accompanied by 
a retinue of only four attendants, since he had been warned that the 
official dinner was to be a small affair only. 

“My apologies again for such a small gathering, Don Ansalvo,” 
Cassandra said as they were all seated at the dining table in the large 
hall. “Normally I would have arranged a larger group to welcome you. 
But as you know, my husband and our Ranger Corps Commandant are 
absent at the moment, so it’s just us.” 

“Just us” was Cassandra herself, Maddie, Dimon and Lord Anthony, 
the Castle Araluen chamberlain. 

Don Ansalvo waved the apology aside. “A smaller gathering gives 
us the opportunity to get to know each other more closely,” he said. 
“And besides, who could complain about a gathering that contains 
two such beautiful ladies?” 

He made a graceful hand gesture that encompassed Cassandra and 
Maddie, at the same time contriving to bow forward from the waist, in 
spite of the fact that he was seated. 

Maddie caught Dimon’s eye and rolled her own eyes. Dimon hid a 
grin behind his napkin. Iberians, Maddie had been told, were well- 
known for their effusive compliments and exaggerated sense of 
gallantry. Don Ansalvo looked at her now, his perfect white teeth 
showing in a smile, and she bowed her head toward him in 
recognition of his remark. 

“Yow’re too kind, Don Ansalvo,” Cassandra said. 


He looked back at her. “Tell me, my lady, what is it that has taken 
Sir Horace away from the castle?” He had been informed of Horace’s 
absence when he arrived, but the reason hadn’t been stated. 

Cassandra shrugged. “It’s a relatively minor matter, but one that 
requires his attention.” 

Don Ansalvo tilted his head to one side. “A relatively minor 
matter?” he repeated. “What is it exactly?” 

Cassandra wasn’t keen to discuss Araluen’s internal politics with 
the new ambassador. Araluen and Iberion were at peace, but the 
Kingdom of Iberion had a reputation for meddling when other 
countries were having problems. She indicated for Dimon to answer, 
feigning disinterest in the matter. 

“A small group of hotheads and rabble-rousers are trying to stir up 
the people,” he said. “It’s not a big problem but Sir Horace thought it 
best to stamp it out before it became one.” 

Don Ansalvo nodded, leaning back in his chair while he considered 
the answer. “And he is right,” he said. “Any sign of rebellion must be 
stamped out quickly. We have a problem of our own in Iberion.” 

“And what might that be, Don Ansalvo?” Maddie asked. She sensed 
her mother’s reluctance to discuss the Red Fox Clan and thought this 
was a way to steer the conversation away from them. 

Don Ansalvo favored her with a rather patronizing smile. “It’s 
nothing that need worry such a gem of female pulchritude,” he said 
smoothly. 

She smiled back, forcing the expression onto her face. “And yet rd 
be interested to know,” she said. 

He shrugged. “As Sir Dimon says, hotheads and rabble-rousers. 
Two of our southern provinces are seeking to secede from Iberion and 
form a separate nation. Naturally, we can’t allow this to happen.” 

“Naturally,” Maddie said dryly. She was willing to bet that the 
provinces in question were rich in farmland or natural resources. Don 
Ansalvo studied her briefly. He didn’t seem to notice the cynical 
attitude behind her reply. But then, Maddie thought, he was a 
diplomat and had years of experience in masking his true feelings. 

She shifted slightly in her seat. In spite of her misgivings about 
wearing formal clothes once more, Maddie was enjoying the dinner. 
The blue gown that her mother had chosen for her was an excellent 
choice and she knew it suited her. But it was a fraction tight around 
the shoulders. 

Don Ansalvo took a sip of his wine and turned his attention back to 
Dimon. Maddie had the distinct impression that he preferred to 
discuss important matters with a man, rather than with a girl like 
herself, or even her mother, the Princess Regent. 

“But tell me, Sir Dimon, what is the nature of this rebellion of 


yours?” he asked. 

Dimon hesitated. He seemed to share Cassandra’s reluctance to 
discuss internal politics with an outsider. But Don Ansalvo had been 
frank and forthcoming about the problems Iberion was facing, so it 
was difficult for Dimon not to go into a little detail. He glanced 
quickly at Cassandra, who nodded, almost imperceptibly. 

“There’s a small group of agitators who object to the law that says 
a daughter may inherit the throne. They wish to return to the rule of 
male succession,” he said. His tone indicated that he would give no 
further details on the matter. 

The ambassador nodded slowly. “Ah, of course. Your country is 
one of the few that allow female succession, isn’t it?” he said 
thoughtfully. “You say they wish to return to the old way. So this has 
not always been the law in Araluen?” 

“My grandfather changed the law,” Cassandra told him, with a 
note of finality in her voice. 

Don Ansalvo stroked his waxed mustache. “It would never do in 
Iberion,” he said. “My people wouldn’t stand for it.” 

If they’re anything like you, I’m sure they wouldn’t, Maddie thought. 
She glanced quickly at Dimon and was surprised to see the stony, set 
expression on his face. It was there for only an instant, and then he 
realized she was watching him, and smiled brightly at her. She 
assumed his look of distaste was triggered by the Iberian’s 
unmistakably superior attitude to all things Araluen. Cassandra 
interrupted Maddie’s train of thought with her next question. 

“So, Don Ansalvo, when do you plan to move into your residence?” 

As ambassador, Don Ansalvo was provided with a large manor 
house as his official residence. It was a few kilometers south of the 
village that sheltered under the castle’s protective shadow. Cassandra’s 
question, and the deliberate change of subject, indicated to him that 
any further questions about the trouble in the north would be 
unwelcome—and probably go unanswered. He was diplomatic enough 
to concede. 

“I thought we would leave at mid-morning tomorrow,” he said. “If 
that suits your arrangements?” 

“As a matter of fact, that would suit me perfectly,” she said. “We’re 
about to let most of the castle staff go and keep only a skeleton staff 
on duty.” 

Don Ansalvo’s raised eyebrows posed an obvious question, and 
Lord Anthony leaned forward to explain. 

“At this time of year, the farms in the district are plowing the 
stubble into the fields and gathering food and firewood for the winter 
—salting meat and bringing in the late harvest of vegetables,” he said. 
“Most of the castle staff come from local farms. We usually let go as 


many people as we can spare to help out. And this year, with Sir 
Horace and most of the garrison absent, we only need a skeleton staff 
in the castle—no more than twenty people. Even I will be leaving 
early tomorrow. My daughter and her new baby are coming to visit 
and staying at our house in the village.” Anthony smiled at Cassandra. 
“The princess has kindly given me leave to spend time with them.” 

“Of course,” Don Ansalvo replied. Then he turned those dark, 
penetrating eyes on Maddie once more. “But what will you do, 
Princess? Won't it be boring for a lively young woman like yourself to 
be stuck in a half-empty castle?” 

“Oh no,” Maddie replied, with expertly feigned enthusiasm. “I'll 
have my sewing and needlework to keep me busy and entertained. 
You’ve no idea how diverting petit point can be.” 

Don Ansalvo sniffed delicately. “I’m sure I haven’t,” he replied. 

Maddie quickly glanced at her mother and read the warning 
expression in her eyes. 

Don’t push it. 

But Maddie was still irritated by the ambassador’s earlier comment 
about Araluen’s laws of succession. She smiled sweetly now. “Tell me, 
Don Ansalvo, you said a female ruler would never be accepted in 
Iberion. What makes you say that?” 

The Iberian leaned back in his chair and made a languid gesture 
with one hand. “Iberians believe it is not a woman’s place to rule. 
That is a man’s role.” 

Maddie saw the quick warning glance from her mother but ignored 
it. With the smile still fixed to her face, she continued. “And what, 
precisely, is a woman’s role?” 

“It’s an important one,” the ambassador said condescendingly. “A 
woman nurtures and teaches. She is the emotional center of the home. 
She creates an atmosphere of gentility and affection so important for 
the family.” 

“And stays barefoot in the kitchen?” There was a hard edge to 
Maddie’s voice now, but Don Ansalvo didn’t seem to notice. He 
considered her statement and nodded. 

“We have nothing against shoes, but preparing meals is an 
important part of a woman’s function—either cooking them herself or 
overseeing the efforts of servants.” He nodded toward Cassandra as he 
said this. Then, seeing Maddie’s obvious disagreement, he continued. 

“But a woman cannot lead a country in time of war. That is a 
man’s job. No woman has ever done so.” 

“My mother has been involved in more than one battle in her 
time,” Maddie said doggedly. The smile was long gone now. Cassandra 
made a gesture for her to desist, but Maddie had the bit between her 
teeth and Don Ansalvo’s reply had only served to fan her anger 


further. 

“Yes,” he said, “before I accepted this appointment, I studied your 
mother’s past accomplishments and they are admirable. But the battles 
she fought in were small skirmishes, not full-scale wars.” He bowed 
toward Cassandra. “No offense intended, my lady.” 

“I think the Temujai invasion of Skandia might count as a full-scale 
war. I’m sure the Skandians thought so,” Maddie said. 

He raised an eyebrow at her in polite disdain. “And was your 
mother in command of the Skandian army?” he asked. 

She flushed, realizing she had trapped herself with her hasty 
words. “Well, no. Not exactly .. .” 

“As I read the account, the commander was the Skandian Oberjarl 
Ragnak. And his chief strategist was one of your Rangers.” 

“That’s true. But—” 

“In fact, in all of her battles, Princess Cassandra was assisted by 
one or more of your redoubtable Rangers. And her husband, of course, 
a champion knight. Fighting and commanding armies is not something 
a woman is cut out for.” 

“Yet my mother is practicing with the sword,” Maddie said. 

Don Ansalvo tilted his head to one side, considering the statement. 
“Ah yes. Many Iberion ladies of noble birth learn to use the foil or the 
épée. It develops coordination and balance. But I think a woman with 
a light sword, facing a fully armored knight, would be at some risk. 
Don’t you agree, Sir Dimon?” 

Dimon, not expecting to be drawn into the conversation, hesitated 
awkwardly. He had no wish to offend the ambassador, or Cassandra. 

“T think,” he said reluctantly, “that in such a case, the advantage 
would lie with the man.” 

Don Ansalvo nodded, a superior expression on his face. Cassandra 
hurried to change the subject before Maddie could speak again. 

“Well, that’s enough talk of wars and fighting,” she said. “Don 
Ansalvo, I’m told you are an expert performer on the lute?” 

The ambassador bowed slightly from the waist. “I do have some 
small skill in that area.” 

“Then perhaps you’d favor us with a song?” Cassandra said. 

Don Ansalvo shook his head modestly, making a disclaiming 
gesture with both hands. “No, no. I couldn’t possibly bore you,” he 
began. 

But one of his entourage had already produced a lute case from 
beneath the table and was opening it and passing it to his master. 

“Oh, well,” said Don Ansalvo, accepting the instrument. “Perhaps 
one song—an Iberian song about a beautiful lady and a noble knight 
who dies defending her honor .. .” 

And more fool him, Maddie thought grimly. She settled back in her 


chair, her anger at the smooth-talking, condescending Iberian still 
smoldering. Don Ansalvo smiled at her with what he thought was 
overwhelming charm, struck a few preparatory chords and began to 
sing. Maddie leaned back in her chair. 

This could be a long night, she thought. 
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The following day, Maddie and Cassandra were strolling around the 
battlements, enjoying the expansive views below the castle. Cassandra 
was taking a welcome break from her desk and its litter of paperwork. 

“Well, you managed to survive the ordeal of dining with the 
Iberian ambassador,” Cassandra said. 

Maddie frowned. “He’s a pompous, condescending git,” she said 
spitefully. 

Her mother smiled. “Such courtly language,” she said. “He seemed 
very taken with you.” 

“He seemed very taken with himself,” Maddie replied. “But he 
certainly kept himself busy passing oily compliments on my 
‘unsurpassed beauty.” 

When he had finally set the lute aside—after not one but half a 
dozen numbers—Don Ansalvo had spent the rest of the evening plying 
Maddie with effusive, overstated compliments, all of them based on 
his appreciation of her physical charms. 

“Well, he’s a diplomat, and an Iberian. There’s an old saying, When 
you’ve learned to fake sincerity, you’re ready to become an Iberian 
diplomat.” 

Maddie pushed out her bottom lip in a moue of mock 
disappointment. “You mean he wasn’t being sincere?” 

Cassandra grinned. “I’m afraid not. In case you were wondering, 
your eyes don’t really shine to match the full moon low over the horizon,” 
she said, quoting one of Don Ansalvo’s more exotic compliments. 

“Pm devastated to hear it,” Maddie said, in a tone that indicated 
she was anything but. “I felt sorry for Dimon. He was sort of caught in 
the middle there, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. He apologized later for not sticking up for you. But there 
wasn’t a lot he could say. You seem to be getting on well with him,” 
Cassandra added, a questioning note in her voice. 

Maddie nodded. “Yes. I like him. He’s good company.” 

“You know he’s a distant relative, don’t you?” her mother said. 

“Dimon?” Maddie looked up in surprise. 


Cassandra nodded. “Pretty distant. I think he’s your cousin six or 
seven times removed on your grandmother’s side,” she said. “It gets a 
little hard to keep track after four or five removes.” 

“So we’re related. No wonder he’s such a nice person,” Maddie 
said. 

“Tt’s not a close enough relationship to form any barrier if you 
were . . . interested in him,” Cassandra said, studying her daughter’s 
reaction. 

Maddie snorted derisively. “Oh, please!” she said. “I like him. He’s 
good company. But I’m not interested in him romantically!” 

Cassandra shrugged. “Just saying, if you were,” she said. It was a 
new experience for her to think about her daughter forming 
attachments with personable young men. She wasn’t totally sure how 
she felt about the sensation. 

But Maddie waved the idea aside and changed the subject. “So 
what’s been keeping you busy?” 

Cassandra sighed and stretched. “I’d forgotten the amount of 
paperwork involved in accepting a new ambassador,” she said. “King 
Carlos of Iberion sent a twenty-page missive for me to answer in detail 
—and in suitably florid court language. I should have kept Lord 
Anthony on for a few more days to draft the reply for me. It’s taking 
me ages.” 

“Why not call him back?” Maddie asked, although she suspected 
her mother would never do that. 

Cassandra shrugged. “His daughter arrived with her new baby 
daughter. He’s settled happily at home with his family. And with the 
visitors, he has a lot of work to do stockpiling food and firewood for 
the colder months. What about you? What have you been up to?” she 
asked. 

Maddie waved a hand vaguely in the air. “Oh, just poking around 
the castle. I’ve been out to Warwick and Lou’s farm a couple of times 
to see Bumper. Patrolled the area to see if anything’s happening. Gilan 
asked me to do that,” she added, in case her mother might think she 
was interfering where she wasn’t wanted. 

Cassandra nodded. She knew about the arrangement with Warwick 
and Lou, knew they were part of Gilan’s intelligence network. And she 
was aware that Gilan had asked her daughter to keep an eye on the 
fief in his absence. 

“Gilan said something about the old abbey above the farm,” 
Cassandra said. 

“Yes. Apparently they had seen lights up there. Or thought they 
had. I checked it out but there’s been nobody there for some time. If 
anything, it was probably travelers passing through and using the 
building for shelter.” 


She paused, then changed the subject abruptly. “Mum, tell me 
about the south tower.” 

Castle Araluen had four towers, one at each of the four corners of 
the crenellated outer wall. In the center was a fifth, the keep. The 
main administration offices, formal dining halls, audience rooms, 
throne room and apartments were there, along with floors of 
accommodation for visiting guests and senior castle staff. Cassandra’s 
and Horace’s work spaces were there as well, in addition to the royal 
apartments. 

The keep was lower than the four towers. But it was joined to them 
at the fourth-floor level by four arched stone walkways, which gave 
the entire structure the appearance of being ready to spring into the 
air. 

“You grew up here. Don’t you know?” Cassandra replied. 

Maddie shook her head. “I never spent much time there when I was 
a kid,” she said. “But I was in there today and . . . it seems kind of 
empty. There are no rooms or apartments—well, hardly any—in the 
lower floors. It just seems sort of superfluous. Maybe that’s why it 
never interested me when I was growing up.” 

“I suppose not,” Cassandra replied. “Actually, it’s what we call our 
‘retreat of last resort.” 

That phrase caught Maddie’s attention, Cassandra thought, seeing 
her daughter sit up straighter. It had implications of adventure and 
action and, as such, it would inevitably fire her daughter’s interest in 
martial affairs. 

“That sounds fascinating,” Maddie said. 

Cassandra elaborated. “In the event that Castle Araluen’s outer wall 
were breached,” she said, “we would fall back to the keep as our 
penultimate line of defense. But if that fell in its turn, the defenders 
could access the south tower by way of the arched stone bridge. The 
south tower is much more defensible and is set up to survive a long 
siege.” 

“How so?” Maddie asked. 

“The top levels are served by a single spiral staircase, which could 
be easily defended by a few men. It’s the only access.” 

Not quite, thought Maddie. But she said nothing. 

Cassandra continued. “The upper two floors are kept stocked with 
food and weapons. And within the spire there’s a large cistern that 
collects rainwater—that would be even more important than food 
supplies in the long run. Even a small force could hold out there for 
months.” 

Maddie nodded thoughtfully. 

Cassandra mistook her expression for concern and added 
reassuringly, “Not that it’s ever likely to come to that, of course. The 


outer wall has never been breached.” 

“Of course,” Maddie said. 

That explains why it’s the only tower served by a secret staircase, 
she thought. If all else failed, the occupants could escape down to the 
cellar level and out through the tunnel under the moat. 

Cassandra rose from the table. “Well, Pm afraid I still have work to 
do,” she said. 

Maddie looked up at her. “Don’t stay up too late.” 

Cassandra smiled. “I’m supposed to say that to you,” she said. She 
started toward the door that led to her office, then, as a thought struck 
her, turned back. “Oh, by the way, don’t disappear tomorrow. I have 
people arriving that I want you to meet.” 

Maddie grinned at her. “Not more smooth-talking Iberians?” 

Cassandra gave a short laugh. “Not these people. They’re quite 
rough and ready.” 

“Rough and ready?” Maddie replied. “They sound like my sort of 
people.” 

“They are. I’m pretty sure you'll like them. They’re Skandians.” 
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The eight archers broke ranks and ran for the riverbank, where 
horsemen were waiting to help them across the ford. Handing their 
bows up to the riders to keep them clear of the river, they seized hold 
of the horses’ harnesses, grabbing stirrup leathers or girth straps. 
Some of the horses had leather harnesses around their necks as well, 
and these made excellent handholds. The riders waited until their 
“passengers” were settled, then urged their horses forward at a walk 
into the river. 

Seeing that his men had started crossing, Gilan paced backward to 
the riverbank, keeping a keen eye on the Foxes. 

As he had expected, their discipline and their willingness to fight 
had evaporated. They skulked among the trees, seeking protection 
from the deadly arrows—even though they were well out of range. 
Their commander, his left arm in a sling and a bloodstained bandage 
around his shoulder, railed at them in vain, challenging their courage, 
threatening to withhold their pay and have every fifth man whipped. 

They avoided his furious gaze, turning away and sinking to the 
long grass, physically and mentally exhausted by the ordeal they had 
just gone through. Reflecting the opinion of the sergeant who had led 
them back to safety, they occasionally cast angry glances at their 
shouting commander. It’s fine for you to shout and threaten, they 
thought. You stayed safe here in the trees while we were providing 
target practice for those cursed archers. 

A leader who refused to share the discomforts of campaigning and 
the risk of combat with his men rapidly lost their respect and their 
willingness to obey his orders. But their commander was too obtuse to 
realize that. He thought bluster and threats could take the place of 
respect. 

Eventually, by dint of threatening and punishing those who 
disobeyed, discipline would be restored among the Foxes—to a certain 
extent. But it would take time, and in that time, the enemy were 
escaping across the ford. 


Gilan waited on the southern bank, keeping a keen watch on the 
enemy force, until the second group of archers were almost across the 
river. Then, seeing no sign that the Foxes had rallied, he turned 
Blaze’s head and urged the mare into the river. 

She pushed strongly, half walking, half swimming. She wasn’t as 
long in the leg as the taller cavalry horses, and the water came up 
almost to the saddle. But Gilan was an expert rider, and he maintained 
his balance against Blaze’s lunging progress, staying in the saddle as 
the horse forced her way across the ford. Then he felt the water level 
dropping away as the river shallowed. 

Blaze’s gait steadied and she trotted up the bank, pausing to shake 
herself, sending a shower of water that gleamed silver in the sunlight. 

Horace, who had been waiting for Gilan, took the brunt of it. 
“Thank you very much,” he said sarcastically, wiping river water from 
his face. 

Gilan grinned easily at him. “If you don’t know that’s the first thing 
a horse does after it’s been swimming, don’t blame me.” 

Horace shielded his eyes with one hand and peered back across the 
river. “No sign of movement there?” 

Gilan stood in his stirrups and followed the tall warrior’s gaze. “It'll 
be a while before they get them moving again,” he said. “They’ve 
taken two drubbings from our archers, and they won’t be keen for a 
third.” 

“Of course, things might change once they see we’ve moved out,” 
Horace said. 

Gilan considered the statement. “You think they’ll keep after us 
then?” 

Horace nodded. “Don’t see why they wouldn’t. They lured us here 
for a purpose, and so far they haven’t accomplished it.” 

Gilan scanned the ground around them. The terrain here was 
similar to the side they had just left, with relatively open ground for a 
hundred meters or so, then thick trees. Forty meters from the river, he 
saw a line of low bushes—fifteen meters long and about chest high— 
that would provide concealment for a small group of men. 

“PIL keep four men here, under cover,” he said, indicating the 
bushes. “Once the Foxes get their nerve up and try to cross, we’ll do 
what we can to change their minds.” 

“And what happens when you leave?” Horace asked. 

Gilan shrugged. “With any luck, they won’t know that we’ve gone. 
I'll get the men to fall back one at a time, staying low until they reach 
the trees. If you leave some horses tethered there for us, we should get 
a head start on them.” 


Horace considered the plan. “That should work,” he said. “Without 
horses, they’re going to have to try to get ropes across the river so that 
their main body can cross. So the first men to cross will have to swim, 
carrying the ropes.” 

“And they should be easy targets,” Gilan agreed. “If we pick off 
three or four of them, the rest will be reluctant to try crossing. By the 
time they realize we’re gone, we should have a good lead.” 

“I assume you'll be the last to leave?” Horace said. 

Gilan met his gaze evenly. “Of course,” he said. “I’m not going to 
ask someone else to stay behind. Besides, I’m the best shot, so it makes 
sense for me to stay till the end.” 

“Just checking,” Horace said mildly. In Gilan’s place, he would 
have done the same. Besides, as the Ranger said, it made sense for the 
best shot to be the last to leave. 

“You'd better get moving,” Gilan told him now, in a brisker tone. 
He gestured toward the far bank, and the small figures moving among 
the trees. “They won’t stay moping around over there forever.” He 
dismounted and strode quickly to where the archers were waiting. 
Most of them had stripped off their soaked outer clothing and were 
working in pairs to wring the water out. They looked up as he 
approached. 

“All right, get dressed and move out. Find the horses you were 
riding and mount up. Nestor, Clete, Gilbert and Walt, you stay with 
me. Have you all got full quivers?” 

Two of the men nodded. The others indicated their quivers. One 
had three shafts left. The other had five. “Right—collect more from 
the supply wagon. In fact, get extra for the rest of the men. On the 
double!” he snapped, and the two archers trotted off to the supply 
wagon, where two thousand spare shafts were stored in arrow bags. 

A few minutes later, Horace led the force into the tree line and 
turned to the west. Horses for the four archers who would remain 
with Gilan were tethered in the trees, out of sight of the far bank. 
Horace led Blaze into the trees and let the reins fall to the ground 
once they were in the shadows. The Ranger horse would wait there 
until Gilan came for her. Staying low to avoid being seen, he then 
returned to the line of bushes, where the others were waiting. They 
crouched in the cover of the bushes while he outlined the plan. 

“Stay out of sight,” he told them. “We don’t want them to know 
we're here until we start shooting. Then, one by one, make your way 
to the trees and follow the main party. Try to stay out of sight. I want 
the enemy to think we’re still here, even after we’re long gone.” 

The four men nodded. They grinned at one another. They were 
enjoying this fight. Usually a battle meant they stayed in a line and 
shot shaft after shaft into the air in a solid hail of arrows. It was fairly 


impersonal, and most of the time they couldn’t really see the effect 
their shooting was having. This encounter was different. They had 
seen their shafts taking down the men who were advancing on them, 
seen the havoc and uncertainty their shooting caused. 

And so far, they had been untouched themselves. 

“Might as well make yourselves comfortable while we’re waiting,” 
Gilan told them. “T’ll keep an eye on our friends across the river.” 

They settled down on the soft grass. Like all soldiers, they were 
experienced in taking any opportunity to rest. In the space of a few 
minutes, two of them were even snoring gently, their heads resting on 
their packs. Gilan looked at them and smiled. 

Nestor, the oldest of the group, saw the look. “They’ll sleep 
anywhere,” he said, grinning. “If they’d stopped halfway across the 
river, they probably would have dozed off there.” 

The sun was warm on their backs, and their clothes were quickly 
drying. Not that they’d be completely dry, of course, but they were no 
longer heavy and sodden. Gilan pulled his cowl up to put the pale oval 
of his face in shadow and crouched behind the line of bushes, finding 
a gap through which he could watch the far bank. 

A mayfly buzzed around his head. He was tempted to swipe at it 
but resisted the urge. The movement might be seen by the enemy. 
Instead, as it hovered close to his face, he screwed his lips up and 
tried to blow it away. The mayfly ignored the attempt. 

Time passed, and the faint noises of Horace’s group—the jingle of 
harness, rattle of weapons and thudding of hooves on the soft grass— 
gradually died away. The mayfly became more persistent, and in spite 
of himself, Gilan found his eyelids drooping heavily. He shook his 
head and changed his position into a less comfortable one, kneeling on 
one knee. Clete and Walt continued to snore softly. 

He saw movement across the river and came more upright, looking 
closely, although remaining concealed behind the bushes. 

A dozen or so men were advancing from the tree line, heading for 
the riverbank. They moved cautiously, expecting any minute to be 
assailed by a hail of arrows. As this didn’t happen, they became more 
confident. Initially moving in a crouch, they stood and began to move 
faster. Gilan, from his hiding place, could see that three of them had 
heavy coils of rope around their shoulders. He nodded to Nestor, 
indicating the two sleeping men. The old archer reached behind him 
and shook the two men gently. Experienced warriors that they were, 
they came awake without any undue noise, instantly ready for action. 

“They’re coming,” Gilan whispered. “Get ready.” 

The four archers slowly changed position until they were kneeling 
on one knee behind the covering bushes. They had each slipped an 
arrow from their quivers and had them ready on the bowstrings. They 


looked expectantly at the Ranger, now half concealed in the bushes, 
where he had moved forward for a better view. 

“Not yet,” he said softly. 

The three men carrying the ropes had reached the river’s edge. 
They shrugged the rope coils off their shoulders and began to attach 
the loose ends to anchor points on the bank—sturdy saplings or 
deeply embedded rocks. 

They stripped down to their undergarments and tied the ropes 
around their waists. 

“They’re going to swim the ropes across,” Gilan whispered. “We’ll 
wait till they’re halfway across and start shooting.” 

Watched by their comrades, who were crouched behind their 
shields on the bank, the three rope carriers waded into the river. One 
of them cried out in surprise as he felt the unexpected strength of the 
current. Then he recovered and continued to wade out. 

Within a few meters, they were shoulder deep in the water and 
forced to begin swimming. As soon as their feet left the bottom, they 
began to drift quickly downstream. But they were all strong 
swimmers, and Gilan could see they were making good progress 
across the ford. He selected the first man who had entered the water. 
He was obviously the strongest swimmer of the three and had gained 
a lead of several meters over the others. 

“T’ll take the nearest one,” Gilan said, rising slowly to his feet. “You 
take care of the others.” 

His four archers also rose, their heads and shoulders now above the 
screening bushes. But they went unnoticed. Understandably, the men 
on the far bank were watching the swimmers, slowly paying out the 
rope behind them as they fought their way across the river. The fact 
that they had been unmolested so far had given them a false sense of 
confidence. 

Gilan brought up his bow and sighted on the leading swimmer. 
Beside him, he sensed the other shooters were doing the same. 

“Now,” he said softly, and released. 
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Maddie rode out early the next morning on Sundancer, heading for 
Warwick’s farm. Mindful of Cassandra’s instruction not to “disappear,” 
she had checked with her mother and ascertained that her Skandian 
guests wouldn’t be arriving before midday. 

“But that means you have to be back here by half past the eleventh 
hour,” her mother warned her. “I want to ride down to the dock to 
welcome them.” 

Maddie promised that she would be back well before that time, and 
went to saddle her horse. 

She rode through the portcullis and across the drawbridge, nodding 
a friendly greeting to the sentries there, who came to attention to 
salute her. Once she was in the parkland, she set Sundancer to a 
gentle canter, enjoying the wind in her hair as the Arridan loped 
across the neatly tailored grass, his hoofbeats sounding a dull tattoo 
on the soft ground. When she entered the forest, she had to slow down 
to a trot. The trees grew too close together here to permit any higher 
speed, unless in the case of a dire emergency. 

She whistled as she rode, and Sundancer, sensing her cheerful 
mood, tossed his head and shook his mane at her. She leaned forward 
and patted his neck. He was a good horse, but her mood was caused 
by the fact that she would be seeing Bumper. She hadn’t visited the 
farm in several days, and she was missing her shaggy little 
companion. 

“If it weren’t for him, you’d be my favorite horse,” she said, and 
Sundancer tossed his head once more at the sound of her voice. Unlike 
Bumper, however, he didn’t reply. 

Warwick was working in the barn when she rode into the 
farmyard. He had the big doors open to admit light and was repairing 
the leather traces on a plow. He strolled out to meet her as she 
dismounted and then tethered Sundancer to the post by the farmhouse 
door. 

“Morning, Maddie,” he said cheerfully. “Come to see Bumper, have 
you?” 


“That’s right, Warwick. And you, of course,” she added with a grin, 
which he matched. She had her Ranger cloak rolled up and tied 
behind her saddle. She took it down now, shook it out and swung it 
around her shoulders. The simple act of wearing it made her feel more 
positive, more confident. The cloak was a symbol of who she was and 
what she did. 

“Thought I’d scout around the area,” she said. “Has anything been 
going on?” 

Warwick screwed up his face thoughtfully before answering. “Not 
sure,” he said. “Barnaby Coddling at Coddling Farm says he thought 
there’d been people up at the abbey again the other night. But 
Barnaby’s inclined to imagine things. Once he hears there’s been 
activity there, he’s bound to think he’s seen it. Likes a bit of drama, 
does Barnaby.” 

“Maybe I should take a look,” Maddie said. She had loosened the 
girth straps on Sundancer’s saddle and was heading for the barn to 
saddle Bumper. “Can you feed and water Sundancer for me?” she 
asked. 

Warwick nodded. “Be pleased to,” he said. He had set down his 
tools and moved to where the Arridan was standing patiently. He 
rubbed the velvet nose. Sundancer snuffled and nuzzled his jacket, 
searching for the apple that was always there for a hungry horse. 
Warwick chuckled and fed it to him. 

In the barn, Bumper nickered a welcome to Maddie, his ears 
pricked and his eyes alert as he put his head over the half door to his 
stall. She fetched his saddle and bridle from their pegs and lifted the 
saddle up over his back. 

Where have you been? he demanded. He became quite touchy if 
Maddie left him to his own devices for too long. She patted his neck, 
then swung up into the saddle. 

“I’ve been busy,” she said softly. “I'll tell you about it when we’re 
out of here.” 

Well, that’s all very well, but I’ve been worried about you. Never know 
what might happen to you if I’m not around. 

“Sundancer would look after me,” she said, and Bumper snorted 
loudly, rattling his mane at her. 

Sundancer? That overbred excuse for a horse? What could he do if you 
got into trouble? 

“Sundancer has excellent bloodlines,” she told him. 

But he was unimpressed. All thoroughbreds tend to be hysterical and 
far too excitable for their own good—or for yours. 

Ranger horses, of course, were bred from many different 
bloodlines. The Corps horse breeders selected horses for their differing 
qualities—some for speed, some for stamina, some for intelligence— 


and bred the best of those qualities into the shaggy little horses they 
provided to the Corps. As a result, horses like Bumper, who was 
nothing if not outspoken, tended to be somewhat snobbish about the 
merits, or otherwise, of thoroughbreds. 

Maddie sighed. “No wonder some people call horses nags.” 

Bumper jerked his head up and lapsed into silence. She smiled to 
herself. She’d finally got the best of him in a verbal duel, she thought. 
And she’d been saving that quip for some time now, looking for a 
chance to use it. 

“Talking to someone?” Warwick asked as they emerged into the 
sunlight. 

She shook her head. “Just myself. Bad habit lve gotten into.” 

Warwick nodded understandingly. “First sign of madness,” he said 
cheerfully. He had a shrewd idea that Rangers talked to their horses. 
He’d heard Gilan do it several times. But it would never do to let on 
that he knew, of course. 

“PII take a look around up at the abbey,” she said. He waved a 
cheerful farewell to her as she urged Bumper into a trot and headed 
out of the farmyard into the surrounding forest. They were halfway to 
the abbey before Bumper relented and spoke to her again. He was a 
garrulous little horse, and he couldn’t stand to be silent for too long, 
even if he was pretending to be offended. 

What do you expect to find up here? he asked as they negotiated the 
steep track that led to the abbey. 

“Probably nothing,” she admitted. “Warwick didn’t place too much 
faith in the reports that there’d been people up here.” 

The ground around the abbey, a two-story stone building with a 
bell tower at one end, had been cleared of trees, leaving an open space 
roughly fifty-by-thirty meters. The wind was stronger up here on the 
hilltop, and the treetops bent and waved in the breeze. There were 
several pines among them, and the wind created that strange surflike 
sound that pines make as the wind passes through their branches. 

She twitched the reins lightly, and Bumper came to a stop. She 
surveyed the area. It seemed unchanged since the last time she had 
been here. 

“No sign of anything,” she said. The ground was hard and rocky, 
and she knew it had rained the previous night. That and the constant 
wind would remove any faint trace of tracks that might have been 
here. Any sign of activity would likely be inside the building. She 
swung down from the saddle, grunting slightly at the ever-present 
twinge in her hip as her feet touched the ground and took her weight. 

“Stay here,” she told the horse. He pricked his ears but said 
nothing. 

Even though she didn’t expect trouble, she had been trained to 


always be ready for it. She took her bow from the leather bow case 
fastened behind Bumper’s saddle, unclipped her quiver from the 
saddlebow and clipped it onto her belt. The bow and quiver stayed out 
at the farm with Bumper. A relatively powerful recurve bow and a 
quiver full of arrows fitted with warheads might create unwanted 
curiosity around Castle Araluen. 

She nocked an arrow to the string and advanced toward the abbey. 
The double doors were closed, although the left-hand one showed a 
gap of several centimeters between it and its neighbor. She tried to 
remember if it had been unlocked on her previous visit, but couldn’t. 

“Some Ranger you are,” she muttered to herself. It was her 
constant expression of self-criticism. She stretched her left leg out, 
placed her foot against the slightly open door and shoved hard. There 
was a loud creak from the rusty hinges as the door swung farther 
open. The stiffness of the rust in the hinges stopped it before it 
slammed back against the door frame, but it left an opening big 
enough for her to pass through. 

She waited, listening for any sound of movement inside. Her heart 
rate was up, and her breathing came a little faster. To enter the abbey, 
she’d have to expose herself in the doorway, silhouetted by the 
outside light. She’d be a perfect target for anyone inside. 

If there were anyone inside. 

Moving quickly and silently, she slipped through the opening, 
stepping immediately to her right to clear the doorway, filling the 
opening for only a second or two before she slipped into the 
concealing shadows inside the old building. 

Nothing moved, except for a few dry leaves that stirred in the open 
doorway, swirling around as the wind blew in. Gradually, her eyes 
became accustomed to the dimness and she searched the interior, 
ready for any sign of danger. But there was nothing. 

The abbey was a large single room, with a small choir gallery 
against the rear wall. The bell tower rose above this gallery. A rickety 
old wooden ladder provided access to the gallery, which stood three 
meters above the floor of the main room. The high arched ceiling 
provided the extra height required to accommodate it. There was a 
window set in each of the walls beside it. 

The door was set midway along one of the long side walls, so she 
could see both the gallery and the altar and pulpit. Several rows of 
pews were still standing in the church, but at least half of them had 
been taken by local inhabitants over the years. They were made of 
good-quality timber, and there was no sense leaving it here to rot. She 
guessed that if she inspected the farmhouses in the area, she’d find 
where the old pews had been converted to household furniture— 
settles, chairs, bedsteads and the like. 


The door creaked softly as a stronger-than-usual gust of wind 
moved it a few more inches on its stiff hinges. She realized she’d been 
holding her breath and let it out now in a long sigh. She lowered the 
bow and released the tension she’d held on the string. 

Then she saw the fox face. 

At first sight, it appeared to be nothing more than random scratch 
marks in the hard-packed earth floor. But then she realized that the 
marks formed a definite shape. It was upside down from her 
viewpoint, but as she moved closer, she made it out for what it was— 
a rough outline of a fox’s mask. It was on the floor between two of the 
surviving pews, and she guessed that it must have been scratched onto 
the hard earth with the point of a stick or a metal spike of some sort. 
Possibly the artist had been sitting on the pew idly passing the time, 
amusing himself while he waited for the meeting—if that was what 
had transpired here—to begin. 

One thing was sure. It hadn’t been here on her previous visit. 

“So...,” she said thoughtfully, “it looks as if something has been 
going on here after all.” 

She searched the rest of the floor and found no further sign of 
activity. But a fox’s face scratched into the earth was a good 
indication of who had been here. It was too big a coincidence to be 
anyone other than the Red Fox Clan. And as Will was fond of telling 
her, We don’t believe in coincidence. 

Satisfied that there were no further clues to what had been going 
on, she retraced her steps to the door, pulling it closed behind her as 
she went out, leaving it as she had found it when she arrived. 

Bumper raised his head curiously. Find anything? 

“Yes. It seems that Barnaby Coddling wasn’t imagining things,” she 
told him. “We’re going to have to come back here and keep an eye on 
the place.” 

Bumper flicked his tail at an errant horsefly. Suits me. 

Maddie stroked his neck idly as she considered her options. There 
was no way of knowing when the Foxes might meet here again. That 
meant she would have to keep a constant watch on the abbey, and 
that would mean slipping out of the castle each night via the tunnel. 

“I’m going to have to move you closer to the castle,” she said. “PI 
find a spot for you where the forest begins.” She could be spending 
hours on watch at the abbey, and the thought of walking each night to 
get here didn’t appeal. And she could hardly ride Sundancer out and 
switch horses at the farm as she’d done today. She’d be seen leaving 
and arriving back. If people knew she was absent from the castle for 
hours each night, questions would be asked—by her mother, among 
others. 

“And I don’t have any answers for her yet,” she admitted to herself. 


“Just a vague hunch that something underhanded is going on.” 

She rode back to the farm, where Warwick had finished repairing 
the plow traces and was now replacing a broken hinge on the home 
paddock gate. 

“Don’t you ever have a day off?” she asked. 

He shook his head cheerfully. “A farmer doesn’t know what that 
means,” he said. “Find anything up at the abbey?” 

She told him about the fox face scratched into the floor. 

He rubbed his chin thoughtfully as she described it. “I never 
noticed that before,” he said. “Why would someone do that?” 

She shrugged. “I guess to pass the time while they were waiting. 
Anyway, I’m going to be coming out here for the next few nights to 
keep watch. I’ll find a spot for Bumper closer to the castle. Can you 
lend me a bucket and a horse blanket for him?” She looked at the sky, 
with white clouds driven by the gusting wind. The rain seemed to 
have passed. “And a sack of oats if you have them,” she added. 

Warwick nodded and strode into the barn to collect the items she 
needed. As he handed them to her, he asked, “Want me to come with 
you to watch the abbey?” 

She shook her head. “I'll be better alone. Two of us will be twice as 
easy to spot. And I’m used to staying out of sight.” 

She swung up onto Bumper’s back and, leaning down, unhitched 
Sundancer’s reins from the post. 

“Td better get back and meet those Skandians,” she said. 
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Leading Sundancer behind her, she rode Bumper into the forest and 
headed at a brisk trot toward the castle. She had surveyed the land 

around the castle over the past few days and had earmarked a spot 

where Bumper would be out of sight. 

It was a small glade set about twenty meters inside the forest, 
below Castle Araluen. There was a clearing about eight meters across, 
surrounded by thick-growing trees that would conceal it from anyone 
passing by. The trees would also provide shelter for her horse in the 
event that the weather turned bad—although Bumper was a hardy 
little animal and used to spending time in the open. Still, there was no 
need for him to be any more uncomfortable than he had to be, which 
was why she had asked to borrow a blanket for him. 

They reached the spot she had selected and she dismounted. She 
tethered Sundancer to a low-lying branch and then led Bumper 
through the foliage that grew up between the trees, shoving the 
thicker branches to one side. The Arridan whinnied uncertainly as 
they disappeared into the trees, and she called to him. 

“PIL be back. Don’t panic.” 

Thoroughbreds, Bumper sniffed. They’re so hysterical. 

She ignored the statement, looking round the clearing. It was an 
ideal spot for him, and she quickly unsaddled him, laying the saddle 
and bridle over a horizontal branch. She unstrung her bow, unclipped 
the quiver from her belt and slid them both into the waterproof bow 
case attached to Bumper’s saddle. She threw the blanket over his back 
and fastened the straps around his shoulders and under his belly. 

“That should keep you cozy,” she told him. He looked at her 
sidelong, and she gestured to a narrow gap between the trees on the 
side of the glade farthest from the castle. “There’s a stream through 
there, about five meters away,” she said. They could hear the water 
bubbling and splashing cheerfully. “And I'll leave you some oats. 
Don’t eat them all at once.” 

Bumper snorted. Such an injunction was beneath his dignity. She 
poured half the oats into the bucket and set it under a tree for him. 


Bumper was trained to eat sparingly. She knew he wouldn’t simply 
munch down the oats as soon as she was gone. And he would remain 
in the glade without needing to be tethered—except when he needed 
water. If there were any passersby, he would stay silent and 
unmoving. She didn’t like leaving him here when he could have been 
in Warwick’s warm barn, but there was no alternative. 

“TIl be back tomorrow night,” she told him. She and Warwick had 
discussed her plan to keep watch at the abbey, and they both agreed 
that it was unlikely the Foxes would gather there tonight—so soon 
after they had been there. Previously, signs of activity at the abbey 
had been at least five or six days apart. So, it would likely be close to 
a week before they reconvened. But to be on the safe side, she would 
begin watching the following night. 

“T’ll take a quick look up there tonight just to make sure,” Warwick 
told her, and she had agreed to that. 

She patted Bumper’s neck, and he bumped his head against her 
shoulder affectionately. Then she slipped back through the trees, 
untied Sundancer’s bridle and swung up into the saddle. 

“Stay out of sight,” she called back to Bumper, and he whinnied 
briefly, which she took as Tell me something I don’t know. Then she 
touched her heels to Sundancer and trotted out of the trees and onto 
the open parkland. Once on clear ground, she touched him again and 
set him to a fast canter up the hill. 

He wasn’t Bumper, she thought, but he was an excellent horse. He 
had a smooth, easy gait and an exceptional turn of speed. She 
increased the pace to a gallop and he stretched out, covering the 
ground in long, easy strides, his hooves barely seeming to touch the 
ground. As she came closer to the castle, she saw her mother, 
mounted on her black gelding, waiting outside the walls at the end of 
the drawbridge. Dimon and another rider were with her, standing a 
few meters away. 

She reined in beside her mother, Sundancer scattering tufts of grass 
and clumps of mud as she did so. She laughed with the sheer 
exhilaration of the dash up the hill. 

Cassandra glanced meaningfully at the sun, almost overhead. 
“Youre nearly late,” she said. 

Maddie grinned at her. “Which means I’m on time—or even a little 
early,” she replied. 

Cassandra shrugged, then turned as a stable boy led a string of 
three ponies across the drawbridge and handed the lead rein to 
Dimon’s companion. All of the ponies were saddled, and, she noticed, 
all of them were quite elderly and docile. 

The young captain saw Maddie’s curious gaze and gestured to the 
horses. “They’re for the Skandians,” Dimon told her, answering her 


unasked question. 

“Couldn’t we find them something a little more lively?” she asked. 
One of them, a dappled gray, looked in danger of falling asleep in 
mid-stride. 

Her mother answered her. “Skandians aren’t keen riders,” she said. 
“They’ll ride when they have to, but they’d rather not.” 

“You’re coming with us?” Maddie asked Dimon. 

He nodded. “Of course. I can’t let the princess ride off without 
protection—although I’d rather have a half troop.” 

“Two of you will be enough,” Cassandra said easily. “After all, I’m 
armed.” She tapped the polished wood hilt of the katana in her belt. 
“And Maddie and I both have our slings.” Like her daughter, 
Cassandra always carried her sling and a pouch of shot with her when 
she traveled anywhere. 

She paused for a second to make sure the trooper had the horses 
ready to move, then pointed to the northeast, the direction where the 
River Semath lay. “Let’s get moving,” she said. 

They proceeded at a gentle trot—the best pace the three tubby old 
ponies could manage, Maddie assumed. Halfway down the slope, they 
angled to the east. They rode into the trees, following a wide bridle 
path. After fifteen minutes, the trees began to thin out until they were 
riding on a clear grassy area, with only occasional growths. The river 
gleamed silver in the middle distance. It was wide and slow flowing at 
this point. From here, it wound down to the coast, some fifteen 
kilometers away. Inland, it cut back to the south, emerging by the 
picturesque village that lived under Castle Araluen’s protection, then 
disappearing into the wooded flatlands that lay in that direction. 

They reined in at the sturdy wooden jetty on the banks of the river. 
Cassandra stood in her stirrups, shading her eyes as she peered 
downstream. Half a kilometer away from their vantage point, there 
was a sharp bend in the river. As yet, there was no sign of the 
wolfship—Maddie assumed the Skandians would be in a wolfship. 

“There she is,” Dimon said, pointing. A small, graceful craft was 
rounding the bend, traveling at a considerable speed, in spite of the 
light wind. Maddie was surprised to see that it wasn’t a wolfship—at 
least not one like any that she had seen in pictures. 

It was smaller than she expected, with four oars on each side 
instead of the normal ten to fifteen. And the sail was a triangular 
shape, set along the line of the hull instead of a square sail set 
crosswise. As she watched, the ship reached the northern bank of the 
river and turned to the left to tack toward them. As its bow came 
round, she was surprised to see the triangular sail lose its taut shape 
and slide down the stumpy mast. In its place, another sail slid up on 
the downwind side, caught the wind and filled into a smooth, swelling 


shape. The ship, which had lost a little speed in the turn, accelerated 
once more, a distinctive white bow wave forming under its forefoot. 

A long banner rippled out from the tall sternpost and Maddie 
frowned. The device on the banner was a red hawk, stooping after its 
prey. 

“That’s your banner,” she said, slightly scandalized. 

To her surprise, her mother grinned. “Yes. Erak flew that banner on 
Wolfwind when he brought Will and Halt and me home. And Hal has 
continued the tradition, flying it from the Heron whenever he visits. 
They’re a cheeky bunch,” she added with a smile. She didn’t appear to 
mind that her personal insignia was being usurped. 

“Hal?” Maddie asked. She knew who Erak was. After all, he was 
the Oberjarl, the ruler of the Skandians. Everyone knew who he was. 

“Hal Mikkelson. He’s one of their most successful skippers—skirls, 
they call them. A brilliant navigator and shipbuilder. He designed that 
ship. Gilan sailed in it with them when they flushed out a band of 
assassins who were targeting me some years back.” 

Maddie wrinkled her nose. “It’s kind of small, isn’t it?” 

“It’s small. But according to Gilan it’s very fast and amazingly 
maneuverable. Something to do with the shape of the sail.” 

Dimon was watching the fast-approaching ship with interest. “So 
this is the famous Heron brotherband,” he said, almost to himself. 

“What’s a brotherband?” Maddie asked. “And how come this one’s 
famous?” 

“The Skandians train their young men in groups of ten or twelve,” 
Dimon said. “They learn to live together, fight together and handle 
their ships. A brotherband becomes the basis of a ship’s crew when 
they graduate. They stay together for life.” 

“And this one is famous,” Cassandra chipped in, “because they’ve 
traveled from one end of the known earth to the other. They pursued 
a pirate named Zavac down the Dan River to the eastern end of the 
Constant Sea. He’d stolen a precious artifact from Hallasholm, their 
capital. They caught up with him, sank his ship and killed him. After 
that, they fought and defeated the assassin cult I mentioned in the 
eastern part of Arrida. And they rescued a group of young Araluens 
who were taken by slavers in Socorro.” 

“They’re even rumored to have discovered a new land way to the 
west. But that’s probably a myth,” Dimon put in. 

Maddie noticed a slightly dismissive note in his voice as he made 
the last comment, almost as if he was reluctant to sing the Skandians’ 
praises too enthusiastically. 

Maddie turned her gaze back to the pretty little ship that was 
drawing up to the jetty. She heard a command shouted from the stern, 
and the sail suddenly collapsed and slid down the mast, crewmen 


hurrying to gather it in. The ship turned slightly to run parallel to the 
jetty, speed falling off her. She had almost stopped as she reached the 
structure. A tall figure leapt lightly ashore and passed a hawser round 
a bollard, looping it twice round the worn timber for purchase. He set 
his heels and slowly brought the ship to a halt. The bow swung in 
against the jetty, the impact absorbed by cane fenders that were 
hanging over the sides of the ship. Another crewman jumped ashore to 
do the same thing at the stern end. In the space of half a minute, the 
ship was secured snugly to the jetty. 

“Come on,” Cassandra said, grinning widely. “Let’s go say hello.” 

She slipped down from the saddle and strode toward the jetty. 
Maddie hastened to follow her. Behind them, Dimon paused 
uncertainly, then turned to his trooper. 

“Mind the horses,” he said, and dismounted, hurrying to catch up 
with the two women. 

“Stig!” Cassandra cried, holding out her arms to embrace the tall 
Skandian who had jumped ashore first. “Welcome to Araluen!” He 
engulfed her in an enthusiastic bear hug, lifting her off her feet. 
Dimon started forward, then stopped as he heard Cassandra’s 
delighted peal of laughter. 

“Put me down, you great ape!” she said. Eventually, the Skandian 
did, and she turned to beckon Maddie forward. 

“Stig, this is my daughter, Maddie. Maddie, this is Stig.” 

Maddie studied him with interest. He was tall and broad 
shouldered and athletic in build. He reminded her of her father in the 
way he moved—gracefully and always in balance. He was handsome, 
there was no denying it, with sparkling blue eyes, even features and a 
short, neatly trimmed blond beard and mustache. His hair was blond 
as well and cut short. He shook her hand, grinning as he saw her wary 
reaction. She wasn’t sure that he mightn’t envelop her in a bear hug as 
well. Although, on reflection, she thought that mightn’t be altogether 
too unpleasant. 

Cassandra continued with introductions. “Stig, this is Dimon, 
captain of my guard.” 

The Skandian stepped forward, smiling and offering his hand. 
Maddie was somewhat surprised to see Dimon hesitate momentarily, 
then take it. She put it down to his overprotective attitude toward her 
mother. 

“Good to meet you!” Stig said cheerfully. 

Dimon replied, a little stiffly, “Welcome to Araluen.” 

Maddie had no further time to reflect on Dimon’s awkwardness. 
Her mother was drawing her attention to two more of the Skandians, 
who were advancing up the jetty, their faces wreathed in smiles. 

“And here are two more old friends: Hal Mikkelson, skirl of the 


Heron, and Thorn, the biggest rascal you’re ever likely to meet.” 
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At the last moment, Gilan changed his point of aim. Somehow, it went 
against the grain to kill an unarmed, unsuspecting man—even an 
enemy. 

However, the swimmer had to be stopped and the target area he 
offered was small. Only his head and shoulders showed above the 
surface of the river. Gilan selected his right shoulder as an aiming 
point and released. 

He heard the other four bows shoot almost at the same time, 
following his lead. His arrow plunged down in a shallow arc and 
struck the lead swimmer in the right shoulder. The man let out a cry 
of agony and stopped swimming. Almost immediately, he sank 
beneath the water, only to surface again a meter downstream, 
churning the water to foam with his left arm and crying out in pain. 
His comrades on the riverbank stared at him in panic for a few 
seconds. Then, as his cries continued, they began to haul in on the 
rope, dragging him back toward the bank. He turned on his back in 
the water, feebly kicking with his feet, thrashing the surface, in an 
attempt to get back to the bank. 

The other archers didn’t have the luxury of choosing to wound 
their targets. Gilan was a superlative shot, and he could aim at the 
swimmer’s shoulder with confidence. His companions couldn’t hope 
for that sort of accuracy and the swimming men offered them only 
small targets. One of them was hit in the chest, the arrow plunging 
through the water almost unimpeded to strike him twenty centimeters 
below the surface. He cried out once, threw up his hands and sank 
without a further sound. The rope handlers hauled on his rope and he 
reappeared after a few meters, lying on his back, limp and unmoving 
as they pulled him back to the bank. 

The third swimmer yelled out in fear as three arrows whipped 
viciously into the water around him. One of them was close enough to 
graze his arm with its razor-sharp warhead, and blood started 
reddening the water around him. In response to his frantic cries, his 
companions began dragging him back through the water as fast as 


they could. A sizable wave built up around him as the current ran 
over his fast-moving body. Inevitably, some of it went into his mouth, 
and he began coughing and gagging. 

“Stop shooting,” Gilan ordered quietly. “Stand down.” 

There was no point in wasting further arrows. The swimmers had 
been turned back, and once again the enemy were in disarray. The 
men tending the ropes shouted to their comrades to cover them with 
their shields—a request their friends weren’t overly keen on fulfilling, 
since they planned to stay protected by the shields themselves. 

Seeing an opportunity to demoralize the men further, Gilan loosed 
an arrow at the group on the bank, targeting one of the rope handlers. 
The arrow hit him in the leg and he fell awkwardly to the grass, 
clasping both hands to the wound and appealing to his friends for 
help. They ignored him, working harder to drag the injured swimmer 
to the bank. As he rolled into the shallows, two of them dashed 
forward and, grabbing him by the arms, began to drag him backward 
toward the tree line, heedless of his cries of pain. 

The second swimmer, hit in the chest, was obviously dead when he 
grounded in the shallows. He made no move to rise, and his arms and 
legs moved weakly in the current. His rope handlers, after a moment’s 
hesitation, cut the rope attached to him and ran for the trees, one of 
them pausing to assist the man with the leg wound. The current 
continued to move the dead swimmer until he gradually drifted away 
from the bank and downriver. He rolled over once so that he was 
floating facedown. Then he was lost to sight as the river took him 
round a slight curve. 

The third swimmer, blood flowing down his arm, scrambled to his 
feet as he reached the shallows and splashed ashore. He wasted no 
time on his friends, setting out at a dead run for the safety of the trees. 
The rope trailed behind him, snaking through the long grass. Gilan 
sent an arrow hissing past his ears to speed him along. Surprisingly, 
the man found extra reserves of speed and redoubled his efforts to 
reach safety. 

Then the inevitable happened. The trailing rope snagged round a 
low tree stump and jerked tight, bringing him crashing to the ground. 
He rolled around frantically, yelling in fear and thrashing at the 
ground as he sought to cast the rope loose. Then, finally free, he 
lurched to his feet and took off again. 

The watching archers chuckled. Gilan narrowed his eyes, scanning 
the rope-handling party still on the far bank. Huddled behind their 
shields, they began to retreat slowly away from the river. He could see 
that they had no idea where the sudden hail of arrows had come from. 
None of them was looking at the row of bushes. They were all 
scanning the riverbank directly opposite them. 


He gave them a few more minutes as they retreated cautiously. As 
before, when no sudden hail of arrows eventuated, their confidence 
grew and they stood more upright, still with the shields in front of 
them as they backed away and began to move faster. 

“Walt, Gilbert, get going,” Gilan said. “Stay low and keep these 
bushes between you and them. When you reach your horses, walk 
them for the first twenty meters. Don’t suddenly gallop away or you'll 
be heard.” 

The two archers grunted their understanding and, staying in a 
crouch, duckwalked on their haunches away from the bushes, staying 
low until they were inside the tree line. Once he was assured they 
were on their way, Gilan resumed his watch on the far bank. 

The enemy were milling around the two injured swimmers, now 
that they had assisted them back to the tree line. The one Gilan had 
shot looked to be in a bad way. They laid him on the ground, and he 
could see several medical orderlies bringing a litter for him. As before, 
their leader raged impotently. But after several minutes, sensing the 
silent animosity of his men, he moderated his behavior, trying to be 
more conciliatory. 

Nestor, the senior archer, moved up alongside Gilan to watch, and 
chuckled quietly. “Think they’ll try again, Ranger?” he asked. 

Gilan shrugged. “I don’t know how they’d go about it. They’re 
sitting ducks once they get into the water, and they know it. He’ll 
have a hard time persuading them to try it again. The only thing I can 
think of is for them to try to cross wearing armor.” 

“They'll sink if they do,” Nestor replied. 

Gilan shrugged. “Maybe a heavy breastplate and helmet might 
keep a man on his feet,” he said. “If they can stop being swept away, 
it might give them a chance.” 

Nestor patted his quiver, where the feathered ends of his arrows 
rustled as he touched them. He withdrew one, fitted with a hardened, 
tapering bodkin point. 

“That is, until we put one of these beauties through his 
breastplate,” he said. Bodkin arrows were designed to penetrate 
armor. The archers carried a mixed selection of bodkins and leaf- 
shaped barbed warheads in their quivers. 

“True,” Gilan agreed. “They may not know we have armor-piercing 
arrows. We haven’t used them so far.” 

“Be another nasty shock for them, won’t it?” Nestor said. He 
sounded as if he was very pleased with the idea of surprising the 
enemy yet again. 

Gilan continued to watch the Foxes. Now that the first flurry of 
activity looking after the injured swimmers had passed, they appeared 
to be having an animated discussion. Faintly, the Ranger could hear 


shouted comments and voices raised in anger, although he couldn’t 
make out the words themselves. Whatever they were discussing, it was 
going to be a while before they could organize a further attempt on 
the ford. 

“Nestor,” he said, “you and Clete might as well get going. 
Remember, stay low until you’re in the trees. Then move off slowly 
once you’re mounted.” 

Nestor sniffed. “Happy to stay here with you if you like, Ranger,” 
he said. 

Gilan grinned at him. The old warhorse was enjoying this, he 
thought. But he waved him away. “I appreciate the offer, but you’d 
better be on your way. I can hold the fort here for a while longer.” 

“That’s true enough,” Nestor agreed. He had no misconceptions 
about Gilan’s skill. He knew the Ranger was a better shot—a far better 
shot—than himself or any of his men. And Gilan was fast. He could 
send a hail of arrows, all aimed shots, whistling through the air at the 
enemy, making them think they were facing three or four shooters. 
“All right, Clete,” Nestor said, turning to the other archer. “Let’s make 
a move. Stay low now.” 

Like the others, they crept out of the bushes while doubled down 
on their haunches to stay concealed. Gilan watched them go, then 
looked back to the Foxes. They were still debating, still moving 
around uncertainly. There would be no further threat from them for 
some time, he thought. He settled down to wait, wondering what they 
would try next. 

When they did make a move, his earlier prediction, spoken half in 
jest, turned out to be correct. A group of five men, huddled behind 
hastily constructed wooden man-high shields, advanced on the 
riverbank. Among them was a man wearing a helmet and metal 
breastplate, and carrying a smaller, circular shield. He was a squat, 
stocky figure, made even more so by the fact that he was wearing the 
armor. Gilan assumed that there was a layer of chain mail underneath 
the breastplate. He selected a bodkin point arrow from his quiver and 
waited. 

The small group stopped a few meters from the riverbank. Hastily, 
one of them wound the end of a rope around the armored man’s waist, 
tied it off, then retreated behind the makeshift shield wall. Another 
stayed beside the would-be crosser, protecting him with a long shield. 

The shield bearer walked with him to the water’s edge, scanning 
the far bank anxiously, trying to see some sign of movement, some 
indication that they were about to be shot at. Then, as the armored 
man slipped into the river and waded quickly forward until he was 
waist deep, the shield bearer skipped back to the relative safety of the 
shield wall behind him. 


The armored man now raised the small shield he carried, so that it 
covered his head and upper body. He steadied himself, testing the 
strength of the current as it pushed at him, then took a tentative few 
steps forward. 

It appeared that Gilan’s supposition had been correct. The weight 
of the armor and helmet helped stabilize him against the fierce tug of 
the current. But that was somewhat offset by the uneven nature of the 
riverbed. Three times in the first ten meters, he had to stop to regain 
his balance as the river threatened to topple him. Then he continued, 
walking slowly, testing each step. 

“Mind how you go,” Gilan said softly. “If you fall, they’re going to 
have to drag you out in a hurry.” 

Three more paces. The man swayed, then recovered. He advanced 
farther. He was now a third of the way across the river, the shield held 
up in front of his face and upper body. Gilan nodded in admiration. 
This was a brave man, he thought. He was also an intelligent one. 
Unlike those who had gone before him, he wasn’t growing 
overconfident when there was no sign of opposition. He continued to 
move deliberately, expecting a volley of arrows at any minute. 

Halfway across. 

Still he continued his steady, patient progress. Occasionally, as his 
footing became uneven, the shield would dip momentarily as he 
regained his balance. But it was impossible for Gilan to predict when 
this would happen, and there was never enough time to release a shot 
while the shield was down. He recovered quickly each time. 

Three-quarters of the way. 

The river began to shallow at this point and he crouched, staying 
low so that the water reached almost to his neck, with the circular 
shield protecting his exposed face and shoulders. 

On the far side, his companions shouted encouragement as they 
saw him wading closer and closer to the bank without any sign of 
resistance. Back in the trees, the rest of the Foxes joined in the chorus 
of support, cheering and whistling. 

He was in the shallows now, still crouching behind the cover of the 
shield. Gilan selected a second arrow from his quiver, holding it 
loosely between the fingers of his bow hand. Then, rising to his feet, 
he aimed and shot. 

The armored man was wading up the bank, water cascading from 
him, draining out of the metal breastplate. He stayed low, with the 
shield held protectively before him. 

Until Gilan’s first arrow hit it and knocked it sideways. 

The second shot was already on its way while the first was in the 
air. As quickly as the man tried to recover, bringing his shield back in 
front of his body, the arrow was even quicker. It slammed into the 


unprotected breastplate with the full force of Gilan’s massive bow 
behind it. At such a short range, the armor had no chance against the 
hardened steel point. It ripped through the breastplate and into the 
man’s body. 

He reeled back into the shallow water. As it reached up to his 
calves, it tripped him and he toppled backward into the shallows. The 
shouts of encouragement from the far bank fell silent as the Foxes 
watched their comrade lying still in the river. 

Gilan studied him carefully. He was weighed down by the 
breastplate, helmet and shield. The current didn’t seem to be moving 
him as it had moved the previous crossers. There was always the 
chance that he might be heavy enough to anchor the rope on this side 
and allow another swimmer to cross. 

Coming to a decision, Gilan loosed a volley of six arrows at the 
men on the opposite bank. The arrows rained down in rapid 
succession, thudding into shields and exposed limbs. It was too much 
for the men to bear. They had been lashed by these arrow storms 
twice before, and now they simply broke and ran. 

Knowing that all eyes would be on them for a few minutes, Gilan 
slipped around the end of the line of bushes and sprinted for the 
riverbank, drawing his saxe as he went. He stooped over the body of 
the armored man and quickly slashed the loop of rope around his 
upper body. The loose end of the rope floated away in the current. 
Satisfied, Gilan turned and ran back to the bushes. He’d wait awhile 
longer, then head out after Horace and the rest of the party. 

It would be some time, he thought, before the Foxes attempted 
another crossing. 
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Hal Mikkelson was a distinct contrast to his crewman Stig. He was 
slighter in build and not as tall, although he was well muscled and fit. 
His hair was light brown, worn long and tied back from his face in a 
neat queue. He was clean shaven and, Maddie noticed with interest, 
very handsome. His brown eyes were friendly as he reached to take 
her hand. 

“Princess Madelyn,” he said, and she took his hand. His eyes 
showed slight surprise for a second as he felt her firm grip. 

“Call me Maddie,” she said. 

He nodded, pleased with her lack of formality. Skandians didn’t go 
in for that sort of thing. She heard Dimon clear his throat, a 
disapproving sound. She assumed it was because of Hal’s casual 
approach. The skirl, as she now knew him to be, turned to Cassandra, 
a wide grin on his face. He relinquished Maddie’s hand and stepped 
forward to embrace her mother. Again, Dimon shifted his feet 
awkwardly. 

“Cassandra,” Hal said, “it’s good to see you again.” 

“And you, Hal. It’s been too long,” Cassandra said. When she was 
free from Hal’s embrace, she touched Maddie’s arm lightly and 
indicated the third Skandian. 

“This is Thorn,” she said, pausing before adding, “I’m not sure if I 
ever heard your second name, Thorn.” 

Thorn was unlike anyone Maddie had ever met. He was older than 
the other two, tall and heavily built—bearlike, she thought—though 
the bulk was all muscle, not fat. His iron-gray hair grew in wild 
tangles, and he had it set in two loose plaits. His beard and mustache 
were equally unkempt. His mustache, in fact, was uneven, one side 
being longer than the other by several centimeters. This was because a 
few days prior, working on tarring a seam on the ship’s deck, he had 
inadvertently gotten a large dollop of tar on the right side of his 
mustache. Unable to clean it off, he had simply taken his saxe and 
removed the offending section. 

Thorn was dressed in the leggings and sealskin boots that Skandian 


sailors habitually wore. And his upper body was covered by an 
amazing sheepskin vest. At least, Maddie thought it might have been 
sheepskin originally. Now it was covered with variegated patches, 
sewn on haphazardly wherever they were needed. Studying him, 
Maddie thought there might be more patches than original garment. 

His eyes were blue and had a far-seeing look to them. He seemed 
to view the world with a constant sense of amusement, and she found 
herself instinctively liking him. 

But the most notable feature of the man was his right hand—or 
rather, the lack of it. His arm ended halfway down the forearm, and 
the hand had been replaced with a polished wooden hook. He 
brandished it now in answer to Cassandra’s implied question. 

“It’s Thorn Hookyhand, Your Royalty,” he told her, grinning 
hugely. Thorn’s disregard for protocol and royal titles was even 
stronger than that of most Skandians. 

“Actually, he’s usually known as Thorn Hammerhand,” Stig told 
them. 

Maddie frowned. The wooden hook was substantial, but it didn’t 
look at all like a hammer. “Hammerhand?” she queried. 

Stig explained. “When we go into battle, he changes the hook for a 
huge club that Hal made for him. It fits over the end of his arm, and 
he can smash helmets, shields and armor with it.” His grin widened. 
“He’s terrible in battle.” 

“He’s terrible anytime,” Hal interposed, and all three Skandians, 
and Cassandra, laughed heartily. Hal indicated the ship moored a few 
meters away. 

“Come and meet the rest of the crew,” he said, adding to 
Cassandra, “They’ll be pleased to see you again, Princess.” 

They crossed the jetty to the little ship, Hal assisting Cassandra 
down onto the bulwark and then the deck. Stig held out his hand to 
Maddie, but she didn’t notice, negotiating the gap from the jetty to 
ship’s railing easily, then stepping down lightly onto the deck. 

Thorn eyed her astutely. She wasn’t the usual simpering, giggling 
princess that you might expect, he thought. But then, of course, she 
was Cassandra’s daughter. Like her mother, she was slim and moved 
with an easy athleticism—aside from a slight limp, he noticed. His 
keen eyes noted the sling coiled neatly under her belt, and the pouch 
of lead shot. He also noticed that she had a sheathed saxe at her side 
—hardly the sort of thing one would expect a young woman at court 
to be carrying. 

Altogether, a fascinating character. 

As she met the other members of the crew and chatted with them, 
Thorn noted her easy confidence and self-assurance. She wasn’t 
daunted or overawed in the presence of this group of capable, tough 


men. She seemed quite at home in their presence, in fact. He also 
noted that the Herons seemed to react well to her, treating her as an 
equal, albeit one to be respected. 

There’s more to this one than meets the eye, he thought. 

Cassandra was looking round the ship, a slightly puzzled 
expression on her face. “Where’s Lydia? Is she no longer with you?” 

Stig offered a sad smile. “She’s still a Heron,” he told her. “But 
Agathe, the old woman who took her in when she first came to 
Hallasholm, is very ill. Agathe’s been like a surrogate mother to Lydia 
since she’s been with us. The healers don’t give her a lot of time, and 
Lydia thought she should stay with her this time, instead of coming on 
this trip.” 

“More’s the pity,” said the huge man who wore strange dark 
patches of tortoiseshell over his eyes. He had been introduced as 
Ingvar. “We all miss her.” 

Cassandra turned to her daughter, her disappointment obvious. 
“That’s a shame. I really wanted you to meet her. She’s an amazing 
woman, just as much a warrior as any of this lot.” 

She made an all-encompassing gesture that took in the rest of the 
crew. Her smile robbed the words of any insult, and several of them 
grunted assent. 

Thorn frowned thoughtfully. Why would Cassandra be so keen to 
have her daughter meet a girl warrior like Lydia? He looked at Maddie 
again. Ingvar had taken her for’ard and was showing her the workings 
of the Mangler, the massive crossbow that Heron had mounted in her 
bows. The young woman was studying the weapon with what 
appeared to be professional interest. 

There’s definitely more to her than meets the eye, he told himself 
for the second time. 

Cassandra led the way back to the jetty, Stig, Hal and Thorn 
following her as she stepped ashore. Maddie smiled a farewell to 
Ingvar. The dark tortoiseshell covers over his eyes were disconcerting 
at first, but once you became used to them, he was a likable character. 

“Tve organized a luncheon in the park outside the castle,” 
Cassandra said as she led the way to the horses. She stopped and 
turned back, looking at the ship. “The whole crew are welcome to join 
us, of course.” 

Hal shook his head. “Kind of you. But the lads can stay here. We 
hit a storm on the way over and there are a few repairs that have to 
be done—ropes spliced and rigging replaced.” 

“TIl have food brought down to the ship, in that case,” Cassandra 
said. 

“Lots of it,” Ingvar called, and they all laughed. 

They mounted the horses. Hal and Stig seemed reasonably 


comfortable riding. Thorn showed a little more trepidation. He held 
the reins tightly in his left hand, looking warily at the sleepy horse he 
had been given. 

“You don’t like riding?” Maddie asked with a grin. 

“If it doesn’t have a rudder and a tiller, I don’t trust it,” the shaggy 
old sea wolf replied. “Besides, I can never find the anchor on one of 
these when I want to stop it moving.” 

“You'll have a bigger problem starting that one moving,” Maddie 
told him. He was riding the horse that had looked as if it could fall 
asleep in mid-stride. 

“That suits me fine,” Thorn replied between clenched teeth. 

Normally, the Araluens would have cantered easily back up the hill 
to the castle. Out of deference to their guests, they maintained a 
stately walk. 

“Heron looks in good shape,” Cassandra said to Hal. 

He smiled a little sadly. “Yes. But she takes a lot of maintenance 
these days. She’s feeling her age, I’m afraid. I suppose Pll have to 
build a new ship one of these days, but I can’t bear the idea of parting 
with her. This may be her last voyage.” 

“Speaking of which, what brings you here this time? The message I 
got said it was something to do with the archers we send you.” 

In a treaty arranged by Will many years before, Araluen sent a 
force of one hundred archers to Skandia each year to help protect 
them against the threat of the Temujai riders. In return, Erak provided 
a wolfship for the King’s use—in carrying messages and helping 
suppress smuggling and piracy along the coast. Another part of the 
treaty had been Erak’s agreement to stop raiding the Araluen coast. 

“Erak was wondering if we could increase the number of archers 
this year,” Hal told her. “Another twenty men would be welcome.” 

Cassandra raised her eyebrows. “Shouldn’t be a problem,” she said. 
“Are you expecting trouble of some kind?” 

Hal’s horse stumbled slightly over a protruding tree root. He 
instantly dropped the reins and gripped the pommel of his saddle in 
both hands. Cassandra smiled and gave him a few minutes to recover 
the reins and his equanimity. 

“He’s got four feet. Why can’t he stay on an even keel?” Hal asked. 

“You Skandians fascinate me,” Cassandra said. “You can walk 
around quite calmly on a ship heaving and plunging through four- 
meter waves for hours on end. But if a horse so much as sneezes, you 
think you’re in danger of falling off.” 

“You can trust a ship,” Hal told her. “Horses can turn nasty. And 
they bite.” He added the last darkly. Maddie, listening, wondered if 
there was a story behind that particular statement. 

“But to answer your question,” Hal continued, “we’re a little 


concerned about the Temujai. They’ve been sniffing around the border 
in the past few months, and Erak thinks they might be planning 
something. Their Sha-shan has never forgiven us for taking him 
prisoner years ago.” 

Cassandra looked at him with interest. “I didn’t know about that.” 

Hal grinned. “It’s quite a story,” he said. “Kept them quiet for some 
time, but now they’re getting restless again, and Erak would like to 
beef up the archers’ numbers. He’s offering you an extra supply of 
timber and hides in exchange. I’m authorized to negotiate the 
amounts.” 

“Tm sure we can sort out the details,” Cassandra said. “Although 
we may have to wait until Horace returns with the men he’s taken.” 

It was Hal’s turn to look disappointed. “Horace isn’t here?” 

She shook her head. “He’s gone north chasing down a bunch of 
nuisances called the Red Fox Clan,” she said. “He should be back 
within ten days or so.” 

“Pity,” Hal said. “We’ll probably be gone by then. By the way,” he 
added, “when we rounded Cape Shelter a few weeks back, we sighted 
a Sonderland ship crammed with soldiers and heading south. They 
haven’t bothered you, have they?” 

Cassandra shook her head. “Not that I know of.” 

Dimon, riding behind them, answered the question. “They were 
probably headed for Iberion,” he said. “We had dinner with the 
ambassador this week, and he said they were hiring Sonderland 
mercenaries to put down a revolt in one of their provinces.” 

Hal nodded. “No problem for you then,” he said. “In any event, 
once we’ve agreed on the changes to the treaty, and restocked the ship 
with provisions, we’ll head back to Skandia.” 

“Speaking of provisions,” Cassandra told him, “we’ve planned a 
hunt for tomorrow. There are plenty of deer in the forest, and quite a 
few boar. And the lake is full of geese and ducks.” 

“That'll make Edvin happy. He’s always keen to replenish our 
stocks of fresh meat whenever he can.” 

“Tt’ll make Ingvar happy too,” Stig put in. “He’s always keen to eat 
it.” 
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Once he was away from the immediate vicinity of the riverbank, Gilan 
urged Blaze into a steady canter. By the time he caught up with the 
rest of the party, they were a few hundred meters from the old hill 
fort. 

“Any developments back at the ford?” Horace asked as Gilan rode 
up and drew rein beside him. 

“Nothing unexpected. Three of them tried to cross and we beat 
them back. That set them to thinking for a while as they realized how 
vulnerable they were once they were in the river. Then they sent one 
man wearing armor to try to get a rope across. He made it to the 
bank, but got no farther.” 

“You shot him?” Horace said. 

Gilan regarded him with an even gaze. “Well, I didn’t walk down 
and hand him a bunch of jonquils.” 

“What do you think they’ll do next?” 

Gilan paused. He’d been considering that while he was riding to 
catch up with the mixed force of cavalry and archers. 

“I think they’ll wait for nightfall,” he said. “It’d be harder to pick 
them off in the dark.” 

Horace glanced at the sun already dipping below the treetops to 
the west. “That gives us another hour at least,” he said. “What time is 
moonrise tonight?” 

“Somewhere between the sixth and seventh hour, I think. That’ll 
delay them even further. The moon would give us plenty of light to 
shoot by.” 

“If you were still there to shoot at them,” Horace said. 

Gilan nodded. “If we were still there to shoot at them,” he agreed. 
Then he gestured toward the ancient structure looming before them. 
“Let’s take a look at this hill fort.” 

As the name suggested, the fort had been built on the site of a 
natural feature—a low but steep-sided hill. A path spiraled around the 
hill, leading up to the summit, where a wooden structure had been 
built—a palisade of logs two meters high. There would be a walkway 


constructed inside it for the defenders. 

The sides of the hill were covered with long grass, making the hill 
difficult to climb—especially for men burdened with armor and 
weapons. Gilan had a mental picture of men slipping and stumbling as 
they tried to battle their way upward. They’d be badly exposed to 
arrows, spears, rocks and other missiles from the fortifications at the 
top. 

Horace gave the order for the archers and troopers to remain at the 
base while he and Gilan climbed the hill to survey the fort. He sent 
two troopers back down the path that led to the river to give early 
warning if the Red Fox Clan had managed to cross in pursuit. Then he 
and Gilan urged their horses up the narrow, winding path. 

Even on the path, the going was steep and difficult. The ground 
underfoot was packed earth, and the track followed the contours of 
the hill, spiraling upward. The path was three meters wide, and at 
irregular intervals there were barriers of rock and wood, designed to 
further delay an attacker’s progress. Eventually, of course, an 
attacking force could outflank the stone and timber barriers across the 
path. But it would take time for them to do so. 

They dismounted at the first of these obstacles and heaved the old, 
rotting panel that served as a gate to one side. 

“Should we man some of these?” Gilan asked. 

Horace shook his head. “We don’t have enough men. Better to hold 
the very top—make the Foxes climb all the way, then shove them 
back down.” 

They rode on, circling round to the far side of the hill, then 
returning once more, always angling upward, and passing two more 
barricades as they did. They circled the hill one more time and came 
to the end of the track. The very top of the hill had been dug out so 
that they were confronted by a sheer earth wall, a meter and a half 
high, that ran all the way round the hilltop. Above that, the timber 
palisade stood another two meters high. A heavy gate was set into it. 

They dismounted. Horace tethered his horse to a nearby bush, and 
they set about scrambling up the packed earth wall on their hands and 
knees. At their first attempt, they simply slid back down. Then Gilan 
drew his saxe and drove it into the hard earth to provide a secure 
handhold. Horace did likewise, and they gained the upper level 
beneath the palisade. 

They studied the gate. The timber was old and warped, but it 
appeared solid. There was no sign of rot. 

“Good hardwood,” Horace said appreciatively. “Lasts for years. 
That'll keep them out.” 

“It appears to be doing the same to us,” Gilan observed mildly. 

Horace looked around, seeking some other form of entrance, 


although he knew there wouldn’t be one. Then he stepped close to the 
wooden wall, standing with his back to it, and held his hands cupped 
together at thigh height. 

“Come on,” he said. “Ill boost you up.” 

Gilan slung his bow around his shoulders and slid his quiver 
around to the back of his belt. Then he took a few paces forward and 
stepped up into Horace’s stirruped hands. 

As Gilan straightened his knee, Horace heaved upward and their 
combined thrust propelled the Ranger to the top of the wall. He 
hauled himself over the rough timbers, pausing with one half of his 
body inside the wall and the other outside while he studied the 
wooden walkway running around the interior of the wall. It looked 
solid enough, so he rolled himself over the parapet and dropped 
lightly to the old planks. 

“All okay?” Horace called from below. 

Gilan rose to peer over the top of the wooden wall, grinning. 
“Fine,” he said. “Pl slip down and raise the locking bar on the gate.” 

“Watch your step,” Horace cautioned him. “The timbers in there 
mightn’t be as solid as the walls.” 

Gilan waved acknowledgment and made his way along the catwalk 
to where he could see a flight of stairs leading down into the interior 
of the fort. He paused at the top to look around. The timber wall 
enclosed a circular area approximately twenty meters in diameter. It 
wasn’t a very large space, he thought, but it would be easier to defend 
with their small body of men. There were three large huts and one 
smaller one in the inner compound. They were constructed from 
timber and seemed the worse for wear. Originally, the roofs had been 
thatched, but the thatching had long since rotted away. The huts 
themselves, built from lighter timber than the fort, had deteriorated 
badly. They leaned and sagged precariously, looking as if one good 
push would send them crashing to the ground. 

He studied the steps for a few seconds, testing them with his 
weight before he committed himself. The stairway moved slightly 
under his weight, and two of the risers groaned and creaked as he 
made his cautious way down to ground level. 

“Have to repair them,” he muttered. But on the whole, he was 
relieved to see that the stairs were sound. Obviously, the defensive, 
utilitarian parts of the fort had been built to last, using solid 
hardwood. The accommodation huts were another matter. 

He hurried to the gate, where a heavy wooden bar was secured in 
two massive iron brackets. The brackets were rusted, but still sound. 
He lifted the bar and set it to one side. Then he laid hold of the handle 
on the door and heaved. It opened a crack. Then the old hinges 
screamed a protest and it stopped moving. 


“Give it a shove!” he called to Horace. He felt the tall warrior’s 
weight pushing against the door and redoubled his own efforts to pull 
it open. Reluctantly, the hinges succumbed to their combined efforts 
and the door groaned halfway open. Then it stopped completely. 

“Needs a bit of oil,” he said. 

Horace stepped inside, his eyes darting around as he took in the 
interior of the fort. “Those huts have had it,” he said, and Gilan 
nodded agreement. 

“Yes. They’re rubbish. But the wall and the walkway look to be 
pretty solid. The steps need a little strengthening but they look all 
right. In fact, it should suit us quite nicely.” 

Horace put his shoulder against the gate and shoved hard. It gave 
another meter, then stopped. “As you say, this needs some oil.” 

Gilan shrugged. “Do we want it to open any farther?” 

Horace shoved the door again and opened it an additional few 
centimeters. “We’ll need to get the horses inside,” he said. 

Gilan pursed his lips. He had forgotten that detail. Then a thought 
struck him. “How do we get them up that final vertical wall?” 

“By dint of much pushing and heaving and scrambling,” Horace 
told him. “If all else fails, we’ll dig out a ramp for them.” 

Dismissing the matter of the gate, he strode into the inner 
compound. He drew his sword and held it casually beside him. 

Gilan raised his eyebrows. “I don’t think there’s anyone here,” he 
said mildly. 

Horace inclined his head. “Never hurts to be sure,” he said. He 
stopped by the smaller of the huts. Its walls sagged and the roof 
timbers had largely collapsed. The door, warped and full of gaps, hung 
haphazardly by one hinge. He set his foot against the doorpost and 
pushed. There was a creaking of old timbers and a groan as the 
fastening pegs gave way, and the entire front wall crashed down in a 
cloud of dust and splinters. 

“That, of course, was the commander’s quarters,” Gilan said. 

Horace sniffed disdainfully. “I’ll make do with a tent,” he said. “In 
fact, we all will.” 

They took another ten minutes to explore the interior of the fort— 
not that there was a great deal to see. It had obviously been unused 
for many years. There was a well in one corner, close to the gate, 
surrounded by a low stone parapet and covered with a circular 
wooden hatch. When Gilan slid the old, rotting wooden cover aside 
and tossed a pebble down, they heard a splash of water far below. 
Horace leaned over the dark hole and sniffed the air. There was no 
smell of corruption or rot. He saw an old wooden beaker hanging on a 
frayed cord beside the parapet and carefully lowered it down, mindful 
that the cord could break at any time. He felt the beaker touch the 


water and moved the cord gently so that the container tipped and 
filled. Then he retrieved it, sniffed the half-full contents and tasted it. 

“Water’s clean,” he said. 

“That’s handy,” Gilan replied. He peered over the edge of the well’s 
parapet. He thought he could see a tiny circle of light reflecting from 
the black surface far below. He stepped back. There were four large 
barrels standing close by. He checked them but they were empty. 

“What are these for?” he asked. 

Horace shrugged. “Maybe for taking supplies of water to different 
points around the wall,” he said. He set the beaker down and looked 
around once more, satisfied with what he saw. 

“We'll set up our tents in here,” he said. “Let’s bring the others up.” 

Gilan smiled. “You can do that,” he said. “I’ll stay here and keep 
watch.” 

Horace eyed him. “In other words, you don’t feel like going down 
that steep path and scrambling back up again.” 

Gilan held out his hands ingenuously. “You’re the commander. It’s 
your prerogative to lead the troops,” he said. 

Horace rolled his eyes. “As you say, I’m the commander. I could 
order you to do it while I take it easy up here.” 

“You know us Rangers,” Gilan replied. “We’re notoriously bad 
when it comes to obeying orders.” 

But Horace was already striding back toward the gate. 
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The hunting party assembled in the Castle Araluen courtyard the 
following morning, just as the sun was rising over the tops of the trees 
at the base of the hill. The three Skandians were already waiting when 
Maddie and Cassandra emerged from the keep tower. 

Maddie and Cassandra were accompanied by Dimon. He was 
armed with a hunting bow—a solid weapon but not as long or as 
powerful as the war bows carried by the castle’s archers or the Ranger 
Corps. The two princesses were armed with their slings, and each had 
a bulging pouch of lead shot at her belt. In case of emergencies, 
Maddie was also carrying a bow slung over her shoulder. With a draw 
weight of only forty pounds, it was not as powerful as the recurve bow 
she used as a Ranger, so it didn’t have the range and hitting power. 
But it would be useful enough for hunting. The sling wasn’t suitable 
for all forms of game, she knew. 

Dimon smiled when he saw the bow. “What do you expect to hit 
with that?” he asked. He had seen the standard of Maddie’s archery. 
Or at least, he thought he had. 

She shrugged. “You never know. I might get lucky.” 

He shook his head. “Not sure there’s that much luck in the world.” 

Stig and Thorn were both armed with heavy spears. Hal had a 
crossbow slung over his back. Cassandra had arranged for it to be 
fetched from the ship by the servants who took food to the rest of the 
Heron’s crew. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” Cassandra said cheerfully, and they 
replied with a chorus of greetings. “I trust you slept well?” 

Stig grimaced cheerfully. “I find it hard to get used to the fact that 
my bed isn’t moving when I come ashore after a long voyage,” he said. 
“Although it feels as if it is.” 

Hal agreed with Stig. “It takes a while to get your land legs back. 
By contrast, when we’re on board the ship, it feels as if it’s not moving 
at all,” he said. “We’ll be rolling around as if we’re drunk for a day or 
so.” 

“Why is that?” Maddie asked. She had no experience of sailing or 


ships and was finding their observations interesting. 

The two Skandians shrugged. “Nobody knows,” Stig said. “It just 
happens that way. I guess we get used to the ship rolling, and when 
that’s not happening anymore, we somehow think it is.” 

The seventh member of the party was Ulwyn, a grizzled old 
forester who had hunted the woods around Castle Araluen for the past 
thirty years. He would act as their guide on the hunt, seeking out and 
following the tracks left by game—deer, rabbits and hares, and 
wildfowl. He carried a bow and had a long-bladed hunting knife in a 
scabbard on his belt. He was accompanied by his hunting dog, Dougal, 
a rather scruffy beast of indeterminate lineage, who lolled his tongue 
at them. Dougal was getting on in years, and he had a stiff rear leg, 
but that didn’t dampen his enthusiasm for hunting, fetching game and 
tracking. Ulwyn had known Cassandra since she was a girl and was 
totally devoted to her. He nodded a greeting as he joined them. 

“Morning, Yer Highness,” he said. 

Cassandra smiled at him as she leaned down to scratch Dougal’s 
floppy ears. “Good morning, Ulwyn. I trust you’ll be able to find us 
some game today?” 

He nodded several more times. “That’ll be so, my lady. We’ll strike 
out down to the lake, where we should find geese and ducks.” He 
nodded at the sling coiled under her belt. “You should be able to bring 
down a few with that sling of yours. Then we’ll angle over toward 
Sentinel Hill. There’s been deer sighted there in the last few days.” 

“Sighted by whom?” Maddie asked. 

He grinned knowingly at her. “Why, by me, my young lady,” he 
said. 

She nodded to herself. She would have expected him to go out the 
previous day and search for the best hunting spots for them. 

Ulwyn looked around, making sure everyone was ready. “Shall we 
go?” 

Out of deference to the Skandians, they had elected not to ride. 
They walked across the drawbridge and headed downhill toward the 
forest, Ulwyn leading the way. The grass was still wet with dew, and 
looking behind them, Maddie could see the dark tracks they were 
leaving as they displaced the moisture from the grass. They passed the 
small grove that masked the entrance to the tunnel under the moat, 
and she surreptitiously studied her companions to see if anyone 
noticed anything unusual about the spot. Nobody did, of course. 
People had been walking past that hidden tunnel for years without 
seeing anything out of the ordinary. Ulwyn led them slightly to the 
right, and she was relieved to see they would pass well clear of the 
glade where Bumper was tethered. She doubted that anyone else 
would sense his presence, but she couldn’t be sure of Ulwyn. Or 


Dougal. 

She started suddenly as she heard the whir of Cassandra’s sling 
beside her, and the hiss of her shot as she let fly. A hare had broken 
cover in the grass ten meters ahead of them. It had barely reached half 
speed when the lead shot smacked into it and bowled it over. 

“Stay awake,” her mother told her. 

Maddie made an appreciative gesture with her hands. “Good shot,” 
she said, and the Skandians chorused their agreement. 

Cassandra smiled a little smugly, it has to be admitted. “Even with 
my faulty technique?” 

Maddie shook her head with a tired grin. She and her mother used 
totally different techniques with their slings, and Maddie had always 
held that Cassandra’s was less efficient, and slower, than her own. Her 
mother was obviously delighted that she had scored before her 
daughter, beating her to the shot. 

Ulwyn gathered the hare into his game bag and they moved on into 
the trees. 

“What’s wrong with Cassandra’s technique?” Hal asked. 

Maddie sniffed. “Just about everything. She makes up for bad 
technique with extraordinary good luck.” 

“Ha!” Her mother snorted and gave her a superior smile. 

Maddie held her tongue. We’ll see what’s what when we reach the 
lake, she thought to herself. 

But to her chagrin, when she and Cassandra let fly at two rising 
ducks, her shot grazed the tail of the one she aimed at, doing no more 
than knocking a feather loose, whereas her mother’s target dropped 
like a stone into the lake as her shot hit dead center. In spite of his 
stiff rear leg, Dougal bounded away, hurling himself into the lake and 
churning the water to retrieve the fallen bird. 

“Ha!” said Cassandra again, as Dougal dropped the duck at her 
feet. 

Maddie reddened but said nothing. Again, Ulwyn gathered the 
prize into his game bag. 

Thorn watched the byplay between the two women with 
amusement. “So,” he said to Maddie, “your mother whirls her sling 
around her head horizontally two or three times and then releases. 
You don’t do that. You let it fall back behind your shoulder, then you 
step forward and whip the sling overhead to release it.” He looked at 
Hal, who was always interested in the mechanics of weaponry. “Sort 
of like the way Lydia uses her atlatl, isn’t it?” 

Hal agreed. “No whirling,” he said. 

Maddie regarded them both, not sure if they were teasing her, and 
felt the heat rising in her cheeks. 

“It’s more efficient my way,” she said, trying to sound objective. 


“All that whirling and whirring wastes time and gives game a chance 
to escape—or an enemy to shoot first.” 

“I can see that,” Hal replied solemnly. 

“Yet,” said Cassandra, “here am I with a duck and a hare in the bag 
and you, with your superior method, have downed . . . how many? 
Oh, that’s right,” she said, “precisely none.” 

“The day isn’t over yet, Mother,” Maddie told her, speaking very 
precisely. 

They moved on from the lake—the other ducks and geese there 
had all taken flight, and it would be some time before they settled to 
the water again. The hunting party headed toward Sentinel Hill, and 
Maddie began to see signs that deer had passed this way recently. She 
didn’t let on that she’d seen the tracks—that would be a little out of 
character for a princess. But it was evident that Ulwyn had noticed 
them, and she saw him nodding contentedly to himself. 

He appeared to have missed something else, though, and she 
thought it might be important that he knew about it. She pointed to 
several long gashes in the bark of a tree, low down and close to the 
ground. 

“What caused this, Ulwyn?” she asked ingenuously. 

“Why, that was well spotted, my lady!” Ulwyn said. He went down 
on one knee and touched the slashes. Maddie could see from where 
she stood that the sap on the disturbed bark was dry. The marks were 
many hours old. 

Ulwyn looked up at her. “I saw these yesterday when I was 
scouting,” he said. “A boar did this, my lady.” 

She made her eyes widen. “A wild boar?” she asked breathlessly. 

The old hunter smiled grimly. “Well, we don’t have any tame ones 
around here, Lady Madelyn. But he’ll be long gone by now,” he said 
reassuringly. 

But Maddie had noticed something that the old hunter seemed to 
have missed. There were several more slashes on an adjacent tree, and 
the sap was still oozing wetly in them. 

“What about those?” she asked. 

Ulwyn looked, then frowned. “Hmm,” he said thoughtfully. “Those 
were made today. And not so long ago.” Then he raised his voice to 
speak to the rest of the group. “Eyes open, everyone. We don’t want to 
come upon this one without seeing him first.” 

Thorn had watched the interplay between the young princess and 
Ulwyn. He wasn’t taken in by her pretended ignorance. You knew 
perfectly well what those marks were, he thought. And you wanted the 
rest of us to be on the alert for the boar. 

Maddie turned suddenly and caught him looking at her. He grinned 
and tapped one finger along the side of his nose. She frowned at him, 


suspecting that he’d seen through her playacting, then shook her head 
and turned away. 

They moved on through the trees. Conscious that the boar might be 
close to them, and knowing that the sling would be virtually useless 
against it, she had coiled up the weapon and tucked it into her belt. 
Instead, she nocked an arrow to the bowstring and held the bow 
loosely, ready to shoot if necessary. Dimon saw the movement and 
smiled to himself once more, shaking his head. 

They were working in a large half circle, planning to return to the 
lake, where the ducks might have resettled. Hal sighted a small deer 
and shot it with his crossbow. It was a good shot. The little animal 
leapt into the air, ran half a dozen paces, then fell dead. Ulwyn 
quickly field dressed it, and Thorn and Stig tied its four legs over a 
stout sapling, carrying it between them. 

Maddie estimated they were halfway back to the lake when Dougal 
began barking frantically, and darted forward toward a dense thicket 
of bushes at the far side of the clearing they were crossing. The 
hunters stopped, startled by his sudden outburst. From the thicket, 
they could hear the movement of a large, heavy body crashing into 
the bushes and branches, and hear an enraged, threatening squeal. 

“It’s the boar!” Ulwyn yelled, then called to his frantic, near- 
hysterical dog, “Dougal! Back away now! Back away!” 

But Dougal paid him no heed. The old dog darted forward toward 
the thicket, shoving his head between the dense-growing bushes and 
barking nonstop. The noises from within the thicket increased, and 
then suddenly Dougal turned tail and retreated as a shaggy, dark 
figure erupted from the bushes and charged after him. 

The little dog tried to dodge, but his stiff back leg betrayed him, 
and he stumbled so that the boar was upon him. It butted its head into 
his ribs, and he squealed in fright and pain as the impact threw him 
several meters. 

The hunters began to move in. Stig and Thorn dropped the carcass 
of the deer and moved forward, spears raised. Hal brought up his 
crossbow, and Dimon nocked an arrow to his bow. Ulwyn was 
panicking, terrified that his dog would be injured. Luckily, the boar 
had not used its tusks so far. 

The boar dashed forward, and Dougal managed to leap awkwardly 
to one side, evading the slashing tusks. As the two animals moved 
round each other, one slashing and squealing, the other dodging 
awkwardly, none of the hunters had a clear shot or cast at the boar. 

Except Maddie. 

For three years, she had been trained to recognize and take 
advantage of a split-second opportunity. Now she had one as Dougal 
backed away and the boar hesitated, drawing back on its haunches 


and preparing for a final charge. She drew, sighted and released in 
one fluid movement. The arrow flashed across the clearing and 
thudded home, penetrating deep behind the boar’s left shoulder and 
tearing into its heart. 

The savage beast squealed once, reared onto its hind legs, then fell 
dead on the grass, its legs sticking out stiffly. 

Instantly, Maddie let out a panicked squeal of her own and let the 
bow drop to the ground in front of her. When the others realized 
where the arrow had come from, they turned to face her. But she was 
standing, shaking, her hands covering her eyes, and calling frantically. 

“What happened? What happened? Did I hit it?” 

Her companions heaved a collective sigh of relief. The tension went 
out of the clearing as they looked again at the dead boar. 

“You hit it all right, my lady!” said Ulwyn. “Killed it stone dead.” 
Stig and Hal echoed his words of praise. Dimon looked on in utter 
disbelief. 

Maddie took her hands from her eyes and looked at Ulwyn, wide- 
eyed. “I did?” she said in tones of total surprise. “But I had my eyes 
shut.” 

“She did at that,” said a voice behind her. “Had them shut tight the 
whole time.” 

It was Thorn. She realized that the old Skandian had been standing 
behind her and had likely witnessed the entire event—had seen her 
cool, disciplined handling of the bow, then her pretense at panic as 
she hurled it to the ground. She met his gaze now as Dimon knelt 
beside the boar and shook his head. 

“Tf that’s the case, that was the luckiest shot I’ve ever seen,” Dimon 
said slowly. 

As Maddie studied the old sea wolf, he let one eye slide shut in a 
surreptitious wink. If you don’t want ’em to know, I’m not saying 
anything, the movement said. 


They circled back to the lake, with Dimon and Hal carrying the boar 
and Stig and Thorn with the deer between them. They’d be hard put 
to carry any more large animals, and Hal looked appreciatively at the 
two carcasses. 

“Edvin will be pleased,” he said. “That’s plenty of fresh meat for 
the trip home.” 

They added to their bag at the lake, with Cassandra bringing down 
three more ducks and Maddie accounting for a goose and a mallard. 
Dougal, thoroughly chastened now, brought the birds ashore for them. 

“And there’s tonight’s dinner taken care of,” Cassandra said with a 


satisfied smile. 

They dined on roast goose that night in the refectory adjoining the 
kitchens. The rest of the Heron’s crew were summoned to join them, 
and it was a festive and cheerful occasion, marred only slightly by the 
fact that Dimon hurriedly excused himself, on the pretext of duty. 
Maddie noted again that he seemed somewhat uncomfortable around 
the Skandians. She puzzled over it for a few minutes, then dismissed 
it. Hal and his crew were excellent company—boisterous and cheerful, 
with a fund of exciting stories to tell. If Dimon chose to be prickly 
around them, that was his problem. 

They were demolishing a fig pudding after the main meal when a 
servant entered and spoke quietly to Cassandra. She listened, then 
pointed out Hal. The servant moved down the table to where the skirl 
was waiting expectantly. 

“Captain Hal, there’s a messenger here for you. He’s a Skandian 
and he says it’s urgent.” 

He nodded toward the door leading to the stairway, where a figure 
could be seen waiting just outside. Hal glanced interrogatively at 
Cassandra, who nodded. Then he beckoned to the waiting man. 

“Come in,” he said. And, as the newcomer moved out of the 
shadows into the light, he recognized him. “Is that you, Sten 
Engelson?” 

“Yes, Hal. It’s me all right.” 

Hal turned to Cassandra and explained. “Sten is the first mate on 
Wolfbiter.” 

“Wolfbiter?” Cassandra said. “Isn’t she the—” 

“The current duty ship, yes,” Hal told her. “Jern Icerunner is her 
skirl. We spoke with Jern two days ago when we reached the mouth 
of the Semath, where she was patrolling.” He turned his attention 
back to Sten. 

“Is there a problem?” he asked, although as he said it, he realized 
that Sten would hardly be here if there wasn’t. 

“Wolfbiter is damaged, Hal,” Sten said. “She went onto Barrier 
Rocks, south of the Semath. A rogue wave picked her up and dumped 
her heavily. Jern managed to get her to the beach, but he thinks her 
back might be broken. He wants you to take a look before he decides 
to abandon her.” 

Stig leaned toward Maddie and said in a low aside, “Hal is an 
expert shipbuilder as well as a skirl. If Wolfbiter can be repaired, he’ll 
be able to tell them.” 

Hal was rubbing his chin. “I’d best go and take a look,” he said. 
Then he turned to Cassandra. “We’ll leave straightaway, my lady,” he 
said. “That way, we’ll just catch the outgoing tide. I don’t like the idea 
of the duty ship being out of action any longer than it has to be.” 


Cassandra nodded. “Neither do I, with this Red Fox Clan disrupting 
things,” she said. “How long do you think you’ll be?” 

Hal paused, screwing up his eyes while he considered the problem. 
“A week, maybe ten days at the most. If we have to abandon her, I’ll 
need to bring her crew back with us—and we'll need to provision the 
ship for the trip home. We can finalize the details for the archers then 
too,” he added as an afterthought. 

“T’ll have the papers ready to sign, Hal. And I’ll have the boar and 
your deer salted and ready to go as well,” Cassandra said. 

Hal nodded his thanks, then turned to his crew. “Right, lads, we’d 
better be moving. The tide won’t wait for us, and it’ll be hard rowing 
if it turns.” 

There was a clatter as benches were pushed back from the table, 
and the Heron’s crew rose to their feet and began making their way 
toward the door. 

Stig paused halfway and turned back, reaching across the table to 
tear a leg from the carcass of the goose. He ripped a large chunk off 
with his teeth and grinned at Maddie. 

“I never waste good food,” he said. 

Hal snorted derisively. “You never waste any food,” he said. “Now 
let’s get moving.” 
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By dint of much pushing, pulling and swearing, they got the horses up 
the last part of the hill and into the fort. The supply wagon was a 
different matter. The vertical wall was too high and too steep, and 
Horace was disinclined to waste time building a ramp for the wagon. 
In the end, he had it unloaded and left it on the path below the gate. 

“If the Foxes try to mount an attack, we can always push it over 
the edge and let it run down on them,” he said. 

While Horace had been bringing the rest of the force up the hill, 
Gilan had discovered the use intended for the barrels. There were four 
drains dug along the front wall of the palisade, two on either side of 
the gate, spaced five meters apart. He experimented by pouring a 
bucket of water down one of them. A minute or so later, he saw a 
stream of water spurt from the edge of the path. 

“If we pour water down them, it’ll wet the grass slope below the 
last section of path,” he told Horace. “That’ll make it even harder for 
the enemy to climb.” 

Horace nodded, grinning at the ingenuity of the original designers. 
He had the barrels moved so that they stood by the four drains, then 
set a party of men to filling them with water. Initially, the old dried- 
out seams leaked profusely. But as the water soaked into the staves 
and expanded them, the leaks slowed to a trickle. 

Night fell and the men lit cooking fires. The supply wagon had 
carried bags of grain for the horses. If they rationed it carefully, it 
would last a week or so. The horses would be hungry, and their fitness 
and strength would suffer. But they were unlikely to be mounting a 
cavalry charge while they were in the fort. 

Horace posted sentries around the walls, with strict instructions to 
wake him if there was any sight or sound of the enemy arriving. He 
considered it unlikely, however. 

“If you’re right,” he told Gilan, as they sat by a small fire nursing 
mugs of hot coffee, “they will have waited for nightfall to cross the 
river. My guess is that they would have camped on the meadow by the 
river for the night. They’d hardly want to go blundering through the 


forest in the dark in case we were waiting in ambush for them.” 

“Maybe that’s what we should have done,” Gilan suggested, but 
Horace shook his head. 

“Night battles are too risky. Too many things can go wrong. We 
might thin their numbers out, but we could lose a lot of our own men. 
And we don’t have a lot to lose.” 

“So we wait here for them.” 

“We wait here for them, and see what they have in mind.” 

“You think they’ll attack?” Gilan asked. 

Horace looked deep into the fire before he answered. “I think so,” 
he said. “They’ll have to test our strength at least once. But they’ll 
take a lot of casualties if they do. My guess is, once they’ve tried, 
they’ll pull back and surround the hill. We don’t have enough men to 
mount a frontal attack on them, so we can hardly break out.” 

“Which means if we don’t get help, we’ll be bottled up here,” Gilan 
said thoughtfully. 

His friend nodded. “And I’m beginning to think that’s what they’ve 
had in mind all along.” 

Gilan frowned. “What makes you think that?” 

“There are a lot more of them than we expected,” Horace replied. 
“And they’re better organized than we were led to believe—and better 
armed. Maybe this whole thing was designed to get us out of Castle 
Araluen, and leave the garrison weakened.” 

Gilan took a deep sip of his coffee and thought about what Horace 
had said. “That makes sense,” he said at length. “But Araluen is a 
tough nut to crack, even with half the garrison missing. Dimon is a 
good man, and of course, Cassandra has been in her share of fights 
over the years. If there’s an attack, they’ll be able to hold out.” 

“I suppose so,” said Horace. But he didn’t sound happy about the 
prospect. “And in the meantime, we’re stuck here, sitting on top of a 
hill and out of the way.” 

Neither man said anything for a few minutes, and then Horace 
added, “And nobody knows were here.” 


The enemy column arrived an hour after first light. Horace and Gilan 
stood on the catwalk inside the palisade, peering down the hill to the 
flat land below as the files of men marched out of the forest and 
formed up on the open grassland. 

“There’s a few less than there used to be,” Gilan remarked. 

Horace grunted. “Still more than a hundred and thirty of them. 
They still outnumber us more than three to one.” 

Three officers rode forward, stopping at the base of the hill, where 
the track began its sinuous path upward. Gilan could make out the 


leader from the day before in the center. The white bandage and sling 
on his right arm stood out in the early morning light. The man urged 
his horse forward and started up the steep spiral path, shading his 
eyes with his unwounded hand and peering up at the fort high above 
him. 

“Think he knows we’re here?” the Ranger asked, not really 
expecting an answer. 

But Horace gestured to the smoke from their cooking fires, thin 
gray columns that rose unwaveringly in the still morning air. “Oh, he 
knows all right,” he said. He glanced across the fort, making sure 
there were lookouts on all four walls, ready to keep an eye on the 
enemy leader as he spiraled upward, with the other two officers 
following his lead. 

The three riders pushed on, leaning forward in their saddles 
against the slope, and disappeared from sight around the first curve in 
the track. Horace called to a sergeant on the west wall. 

“Got them in sight, Sergeant?” 

The sergeant waved acknowledgment. “In sight, sir. Still coming 
up!” 

A few minutes later, his opposite number on the rear north wall 
raised a hand. “Enemy in sight, sir! Still climbing!” 

Then, as the three riders continued up and around the hill, a 
similar warning came from the eastern wall. There were five men 
stationed at each wall, three troopers and two archers. As the enemy 
came into sight, one of the archers on the east wall held up a hand. 

“Try a shot, sir?” he called. 

But Gilan motioned for him to stand down. The enemy leader 
would be within long bowshot now. But he would be aware of the 
danger and would certainly have his shield in position to intercept any 
arrows from above. 

“Save your arrows,” Gilan called back. 

The archer shrugged, a little disappointed. 

Gilan turned to Horace. “Pity Maddie’s not here with her sling. A 
lead shot bouncing off his helmet might give him pause.” 

Horace grunted noncommittally. He didn’t share Gilan’s wish that 
Maddie were here with them. This was a dangerous situation and not 
one he wanted his daughter to be involved in. 

“Coming into sight now, sir!” called the lookout at the eastern end 
of their wall, and within a few seconds, the trio of riders appeared 
around the bend. They were on the second-top tier of the path. One 
more pass around the hill would bring them up to the top level. 

“Get ready to put a warning shot past his ear,” Horace said, and 
Gilan stepped forward, drawing an arrow from his quiver. 

“That’s far enough!” Horace shouted. 


A second later, Gilan drew back and released. The arrow hissed 
down, passing within half a meter of the Fox leader’s face. He jerked 
hurriedly on the reins and brought his horse to a stop. As Gilan had 
predicted, his long, triangular shield was deployed on his right side— 
the side facing the fort—covering most of his body and legs. His head 
was covered by a full-face helmet. He reached awkwardly with his left 
hand, now holding the reins, and pushed up his visor. 

“Pll give you one chance to surrender!” he shouted. His voice was 
surprisingly high-pitched, although that might have been because of 
the tension he was feeling. “One chance only!” 

“And then?” Horace replied. 

The man gestured to his troops, at the base of the hill. “You can’t 
hope to escape!” he said. “We outnumber you four to one. You’re 
stuck here on this hill.” 

“And we’re quite content to stay here,” Horace told him, although, 
after the thoughts he’d expressed earlier, that wasn’t true. “If you have 
so many men, why don’t you come and drive us out of here?” His best 
chance was to goad the enemy into making an attack. The hill was an 
excellent defensive position, and Gilan’s archers could decimate any 
attacking force. 

“Tve got a question for you,” the Fox leader shouted, anger evident 
in his voice. “While you’re twiddling your thumbs up here, what do 
you think is happening at Castle Araluen?” 

Horace’s expression darkened. That was what he had been worried 
about. He was being held here, unable to do anything constructive, 
and Castle Araluen was left vulnerable to attack. But he wasn’t going 
to play into the enemy’s hands by debating that position. 

“I’ve got a question for you,” he called in return. “How are you 
planning to get back down that hill?” 

The rider was stunned into silence for a second or two. 

In a quiet voice, Gilan spoke to the two archers on the south wall. 
“Archers, forward.” 

The two archers stepped forward to the edge of the palisade. Below 
them the rider saw the two heads appear above the wooden wall, their 
bows in plain sight. His horse snorted, sensing his sudden fear, and 
tried to rear. He held it in check, cursing it. Then he called to Horace. 

“You can’t shoot me! I came here for a parley!” 

Horace smiled grimly. “I didn’t invite you,” he said. “And I don’t 
see any flag of truce. I’m perfectly within my rights to order my men 
to shoot.” 

The Fox leader, having got his horse under control, was backing it 
nervously down the path. If he turned, his shield would be on the 
downhill side, exposing him completely to arrows from the wall. He 
would have to switch the shield to his left arm again, and that would 


be a slow, clumsy movement, with his right arm injured and 
bandaged. 

Gilan knew that Horace would never order his men to shoot at a 
virtually helpless man—even an enemy. 

“Might save us some trouble if we did kill him,” he suggested 
mildly. 

But Horace shook his head. “Someone else would take command,” 
he said. “And he might know what he’s doing.” 

“So we let him go?” Gilan asked. He had been trained by Halt, who 
had no false illusions about honor or fair treatment for an enemy. So 
far as Halt was concerned, if you had your enemy at a disadvantage, 
you didn’t let him off the hook. 

Horace turned a hard look on him, knowing what he was thinking 
but refusing to be swayed from what he knew to be right. 

“We let him go,” he said. Then he added: 

“For now.” 
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Life at the castle went back to its uneventful routine after the 
departure of the noisy, irreverent Skandians. Maddie found herself 
wishing that they had stayed longer. They had brought a breath of 
fresh air to the castle. 

However, she had work to do, and the following evening she set 
out to keep watch at the old abbey. 

She waited till the castle had settled down for the evening, then 
crept surreptitiously down to the cellars. As before, she took a full 
lantern with her. She also took her sling and her saxe, and she wore 
her Ranger cloak over her normal daywear of jerkin, leggings and 
boots. 

She let herself into the concealed chamber at the end of the cellar, 
pausing to light her lantern from one of the lamps that were kept 
burning there. She eased the concealed door shut behind her, 
confident now that she would be able to open it on her return the 
following morning. 

Then, holding the lantern high, she set out down the sloping, 
uneven path that led under the moat. Knowing what to expect this 
time, she was unfazed by the dripping water that ran down the tunnel 
walls as she passed beneath the moat. 

As before, she felt the tunnel angling upward as she passed beneath 
the moat and out onto dry ground once more. There were still bundles 
of roots hanging through the ceiling of the tunnel, and she used her 
saxe to clear them away. She’d almost certainly be passing through 
here again on subsequent nights, and she didn’t enjoy the sensation of 
having them suddenly loom out of the darkness and clutch at her face 
and hair. 

This time, with only dim starlight outside, she didn’t see the circle 
of light shining as she approached the end of the tunnel, and it came 
as something of a shock to reach the tangle of bushes at the exit. 
Realizing that her lantern would shine like a beacon in the dark, she 
quickly extinguished it before exiting the tunnel. She pushed the 
bushes back into place across the entrance, concealing it from outside 


view, then set off down the hill to the spot where she’d left Bumper. 

Conscious that there were lookouts posted on all the castle walls, 
she moved carefully, in a half crouch, making use of all available 
cover. She also kept her camouflaged cloak wrapped around herself 
and her cowl up. 

In the dim light—the moon was yet to rise—it was highly unlikely 
that anyone would notice the indistinct figure moving slowly and 
silently through the knee-high grass of the park. Still, she breathed a 
sigh of relief when she reached the tree line and disappeared into the 
concealing shadows there. She stood upright and made her way to the 
hidden glade where Bumper was waiting for her, his ears pricked. He 
had obviously heard her coming, but, as he had been trained to do, 
remained silent until she spoke first. 

“Pleased to see me?” she asked, rubbing his silky nose and handing 
him the carrot he knew she would be carrying. He nickered softly, 
then crunched the carrot contentedly. She glanced around the small 
clearing. Everything here seemed to be in order. His feed bag hung 
from a branch, and when she checked it, she saw it was still half full. 
The water bucket was nearly empty. She’d fill it when they returned. 
He could always make his own way to the small stream nearby, of 
course. But she preferred to leave water handy for him. 

Quickly, she saddled him and swung up into the saddle. Her bow 
was in its bow case, strapped to the saddle. She took it out to check 
that it was undamaged and the string was still firm, with no sign of 
dampness or unraveling. Satisfied that all was well, she slid it back 
into the bow case. Then, touching her heels lightly to Bumper’s sides, 
she set out down the twisting game trail for the abbey. 

She dismounted when they were twenty meters from the clearing 
where the abbey stood, and left Bumper behind as she crept silently 
forward through the trees. 

There was no sign of anyone in the clearing, and she turned her 
head this way and that, listening carefully for any sound, any hint that 
there were people inside the abbey. 

Nothing. 

She walked back to Bumper and held her finger to her lips, then 
pointed to the ground at his feet. The message was clear: Be silent and 
stay here. He tossed his head in acknowledgment, and she turned to 
creep back to the abbey. 

There was open ground for fifteen meters between the edge of the 
forest and the building. She felt an almost overwhelming temptation 
to cross it slowly and furtively, but that wouldn’t serve any purpose. 
Slow movement wouldn’t conceal her from any potential observer. 

Taking care to make no noise, she stepped lightly across the clear 
ground until she was beside the door. She noted that it was now 


closed, yet she remembered leaving it slightly open last time she had 
been here. 

Could have been the wind, she thought, but she doubted it. It was 
more likely that someone had closed the door behind them. And that 
meant that Warwick’s informant had been right. There had been 
people here recently. 

Question was, were any of them still here? 

Only one way to find out, she thought. Leaning forward, she 
pushed against the door with her left hand, her right hand touching 
the hilt of her saxe. 

The door gave easily. Someone had obviously oiled it. And that 
indicated that they planned to use the abbey again in the future. She 
let it swing open, hanging back and waiting to see if there was any 
reaction from inside. 

Again, nothing. 

Drawing her saxe, she stepped quickly through the door opening 
and moved to one side, out of the doorway. There was no sound from 
the abbey. No challenging voice. No urgent scuffling of feet as 
someone moved to take cover. She waited until her eyes were 
accustomed to the gloom and peered around, searching the interior in 
sections. 

There was no sign of anyone. 

Aware that she had been holding her breath, she let it out in a long 
sigh and re-sheathed her saxe. 

The old farmer who had reported seeing people here had said he 
had seen them around midnight, and Warwick’s previous observations 
agreed with that timing. That meant she had at least an hour to wait 
to see if anyone turned up. She moved down the body of the church 
and climbed the rickety stairs to the choir gallery. From there, she’d 
have a good view of the entire building and still be able to remain 
concealed. 

She settled down on the floor beside the front bench in the gallery, 
behind the solid timber balustrade, made herself as comfortable as 
possible, and settled in to wait. The moon had risen now and was 
shining at an oblique angle through the window set beside the gallery. 


She woke with a start, realizing that she must have dozed off. She 
looked at the window. There was no sign of the moon, yet she knew it 
had risen. She had been awake when that had happened, watching the 
pale silver light flood through the window across the interior of the 
old church. Cautiously, she raised her head, making sure the abbey 
was still deserted. 

“Fine Ranger you are,” she said, thinking of the scathing rebuke 


she would have received from Will for falling asleep on watch. On the 
wall opposite the gallery window was a high slit in the stonework—no 
more than an arrow slit, really. She looked at that now and could see 
the moon’s light sending a narrow, high-angled shaft across the 
building. The moon had risen, passed across the church and was now 
descending on the far side. She estimated that she had been asleep for 
at least two hours. 

At least she could be confident that there had been no sign of the 
Red Fox Clan while she had been asleep. 

“Tm not so dopey that I could sleep through the noise made by a 
whole bunch of people gathering there below me,” she said. But it was 
scant comfort. The unavoidable fact was, she had fallen asleep while 
she was supposed to be on watch. 

She rose now, stretching her cramped limbs. She had slept with her 
head at an angle, without any proper support, and her neck ached. 
She rolled her head and shoulders, trying to ease the stiffness, but 
without much success. 

She climbed down the ladder stairs to the floor of the abbey and 
headed for the door. She made one last inspection to make sure that 
the building had remained unoccupied and there was no sign that 
anyone else had been in here in the past few hours. Nothing seemed to 
have changed, and the rough sketch of the fox mask was still in place. 
She checked around the doorway, but there was no sign of the dust 
and dirt there having been disturbed, no sign of footprints anywhere. 

“Just as well for you,” she muttered. Even though she was sure 
there was nobody else around, she checked carefully before she left 
the abbey, then moved quickly across the open ground to the shelter 
of the trees, where Bumper waited patiently for her. 

Fell asleep, did you? he asked, and she wondered how he knew. 

“Just resting my eyes,” she said. “Just for a few minutes.” 

Ha! She knew she could never fool her horse, so she said nothing, 
resigned to letting him have the moral victory—yet again. She swung 
up into the saddle and turned his head for home. There was no point 
in waiting here any longer. All reported sightings of activity at the 
abbey had taken place before midnight, and she judged it was well 
after that now. 

“We'll just have to come back again tomorrow. And the night after 
that if necessary,” she told Bumper. 

So long as you get a good night’s sleep, he replied. 

She chose to ignore him. 
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For the next two nights, Maddie kept watch in the abbey, but with no 
result. There was no sign of the Red Fox Clan, no sign of any 
movement in the forest around the old abbey. No sign of anything. 

She wondered briefly if she should tell Cassandra of her suspicions, 
but decided against it. Not yet, anyway. 

She wasn’t completely sure why she didn’t want to tell Cassandra. 
Possibly, she realized, her mother would quiz her about how she was 
leaving the castle at night without being seen or challenged by the 
sentries. And that would lead to her revealing the existence of the 
tunnel under the moat, which her mother would want to examine and, 
being a mother, would probably put off-limits. Besides, once 
Cassandra knew about the tunnel and explored it, it was inevitable 
that others would learn of its existence, and Maddie wasn’t ready for 
that to happen yet. 

Additionally, she had in mind an incident that had taken place 
eighteen months previously. She had been convinced that she had 
stumbled upon a robber’s lair in the forest close to Redmont. But when 
she had sounded the alarm and led a patrol of the castle guard to the 
spot, the robbers had turned out to be innocent tinkers. She didn’t 
want to risk the same embarrassment this time. She was determined to 
make sure of her facts before she involved other people. 

It would be better to have something definite to report. 

On the fourth night, Maddie waited in her room until the castle 
had settled for the night. It took a little longer than usual. For a start, 
Cassandra had wanted to talk when they were having their usual 
after-dinner coffee together. Then, for some reason, there was a lot of 
movement in the castle, with a lot of people on the stairs and in the 
public rooms. Once things had calmed down, she crept quietly into the 
cellar and made her way through the tunnel again. 


You're late. Bumper’s tone was mildly accusatory as she made her way 
into the little clearing where he waited for her. 


“T dozed off,” she explained. “It’s fine for you—you can sleep all 
day if you want to.” 

Sleep is overrated, Bumper told her. It occurred to her that he found 
quite a few things overrated. 

“Only for those who can sleep all day,” she replied. She saddled 
him quickly and mounted, moving off through the trees at a brisk trot 
to make up lost time. They were familiar with the track now and 
could move more freely. They reached the abbey and she dismounted, 
leaving Bumper in the trees. There was no need to instruct him to wait 
now. He knew the routine. 

Take care. He sensed that she was becoming accustomed to having 
nothing happen at the abbey. That could lead to inattention. 

“I will,” she replied, and ghosted through the trees to the edge of 
the clearing where the old stone church stood. As before, she stopped 
and listened before gliding silently across to the entrance. The 
previous night, she had placed a leaf in the doorjamb as she closed it. 
It was still in place, telling her that nobody had entered the abbey in 
her absence. She opened the door and slipped inside. 

She didn’t need to pause to let her eyes accustom themselves to the 
dimness now. The interior of the building was familiar to her, and she 
made her way quickly to the stairs up to the gallery. 

As she had done on the previous three nights, she sank to the floor 
in front of the first pew, concealed from the body of the church by the 
solid oak balustrade at the front of the gallery. Previously, she had 
pierced a hole in the paneling with the point of her saxe. This gave 
her a way of viewing what was going on in the church without 
revealing herself. 

She settled herself, finding an uncomfortable position where the 
arm of the pew dug into her back. She had discovered that this kept 
her awake as she sat, unmoving, for several hours each night. She 
checked the moon position. It was considerably higher tonight than it 
had been originally, shining down through the gallery window at a 
steep angle. It wouldn’t be long before it passed over the building and 
shone down through the— 

Below her, she heard the door ease open. Someone was here. 
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Instinctively, even though she knew she was concealed from anyone in 
the body of the church, Maddie shrank down even lower behind the 
wooden balustrade. She could make out a number of voices, talking in 
low, conversational tones. And she could hear the shuffle of multiple 
feet on the floor of the abbey below. 

Cautiously, she placed her eye to the small hole she had drilled in 
the wooden board that formed the front of the balustrade. She had to 
move her head to find the optimum viewing position, but once she did 
that, she could see that the church was beginning to fill with people. 

They shuffled in—fifteen to twenty of them, she estimated—and 
took their places in the front four rows of pews, before the old 
wooden pulpit where the abbot would have read their sacred lessons 
to them when the abbey was a functioning church. The last three rows 
of pews were left empty, and she breathed a sigh of relief. She had 
experienced a sudden jolt of panic as she wondered if this mysterious 
congregation might decide to occupy the gallery as well as the main 
church itself. That, she thought, would have been awkward in the 
extreme. 

The mumble of conversation continued, although she couldn’t 
distinguish any individual remarks. Chances were, it was mere 
inconsequential chatter. Occasionally, she heard suppressed laughter, 
which seemed to bear out the theory that the speakers were merely 
catching up on events with each other. 

Her eye, glued to the spyhole, was beginning to water as she 
strained to see beyond its limitations and get a better sight of the 
people below her. She leaned back, rubbing it with the back of her 
hand, and blinking several times to clear it. Then she leaned into the 
spyhole once more, choosing a different angle so she could see more. 

She started as a sudden flare flashed below her. Switching her 
angle, she looked to where one of the people had struck a flint on 
steel, sending sparks into a small pile of tinder. As she watched, he 
blew, and a tiny tongue of yellow flame blossomed. It grew larger as 
more of the fuel was lit. Eventually, the small flame was held to the 


oil-soaked body of a torch. There were a few seconds where nothing 
seemed to happen, and then the flames took hold on the torch, feeding 
on the oil. A yellow light filled the abbey, and there was a murmur of 
satisfaction from those around the torchbearer. 

Several other men, all holding torches, crowded close and lit them 
from the first flaming brand. The light inside the abbey grew stronger, 
and shadows leapt grotesquely across the walls. Now she could get a 
clearer view of the people who had entered. 

They were all male—or at least, all the ones she could see were. 
They were dressed in everyday clothing—breeches, jerkins and cloaks. 
And they were all armed, with a variety of swords, long knives, axes 
and spears. 

On their heads, they wore strange caps, and it took her a few 
minutes to realize that they were made from fox fur—more correctly, 
from the masks of foxes. 

The eyeholes were dark and empty, but the ears and snouts were 
still in place, sitting on top of the wearers’ heads. From above, they 
appeared like a small troop of foxes bobbing around below her. The 
overall effect was a little grotesque, and she shivered. 

She was now in no doubt that she had infiltrated a meeting of the 
mysterious Red Fox Clan. 

The door, which the last person to enter had closed to seal out the 
cold wind, was suddenly pushed open and the subdued chatter of 
voices died away, leaving an expectant silence. She heard the firm 
strike of heels on the hard flagstones as someone entered. She shifted 
her head this way and that, trying to get a clear view of the doorway 
and the new arrival. But her limited field of vision through the 
spyhole didn’t allow it. 

Finally, deciding to take the risk, and reasoning that the upper 
level of the abbey was in relative darkness compared with the 
torchlight below, she raised her head above the level of the balustrade 
for a brief glance. 

A tall figure, clad in a full-length, fur-lined red cloak, was striding 
to the lectern in front of the assembled group. His face was concealed 
in the shadow cast by his cowl so she couldn’t make out his features. 
But there was something vaguely familiar about him—about the way 
he moved and stood. Will had taught her to pay attention to body 
language and the way a person held himself. 

It’s the hardest thing to disguise, he had told her. You can change your 
features and your clothing. But the way you move will all too often give 
you away. To this end, he had instructed her in small subterfuges, like 
putting a pebble in one shoe, or building up the heel of one boot to 
alter her gait when she moved. Or of intentionally holding her 
shoulders and head at an angle different from the norm. 


You have to be particularly aware of this, he had told her. You have 
that slight stiffness in your hip that defines the way you move or stand. 

So she watched the newcomer carefully. There was definitely 
something familiar about him, she thought. He moved with an easy, 
athletic grace. He was obviously a warrior—she could see the long 
sword in a scabbard at his left side. The hilt was visible, projecting 
forward from beneath the cloak. And the tail of the cloak was held up 
at one point, where it draped over the end of the scabbard. 

She lowered herself slowly back behind the balustrade—any 
sudden movement might draw his attention. He was almost directly in 
front of her now, and she could see him easily through the spyhole. 
He stood behind the lectern. Slight movements of the cowl showed 
that he was scanning the assembled audience from side to side. After a 
minute or so, he made a discreet hand gesture toward someone in the 
church, obviously signaling them to open proceedings. 

A deep voice intoned from the space underneath Maddie. “All 
stand and hail, Vulpus Rutilus.” 

Vulpus Rutilus. She recognized the form of the words as being in the 
ancient Toscan language. Before she had been recruited into the 
Rangers, she had studied it at Castle Araluen, hating every minute of 
it. 

Now, however, she recognized those two words from her long- 
distant lessons. 

Vulpus Rutilus. Red Fox. The leader of the cult was obviously 
assigned this title. There was a general shuffling of feet as the men 
below her stood. The leader remained unmoving at the lectern while 
they rearranged themselves. Then, in a loud chorus, they spoke. 

“Hail, Vulpus Rutilus! Hail, leader of the Red Fox Clan!” 

There was a rustle of movement, and through the spyhole, she saw 
the group all raise their right arms, held straight, above shoulder 
level, in the traditional ancient military salute of the Toscans. Their 
leader raised his own right hand in reply. 

“Hail, members of the Clan. Hail Red Foxes.” 

His voice was muffled by the cowl, but her heart froze as she 
recognized it. Then, after a few seconds, he swept back the heavy cowl 
so she could see his face in the torchlight, and she knew for sure who 
he was. 

Vulpus Rutilus, leader of the Red Fox Clan, was none other than 
Dimon, her mother’s trusted commander of the guard. 

Stunned by the realization, she dropped back from the spyhole into 
the narrow space between the gallery's front pew and the balustrade, 
leaning against the rough stone wall of the abbey for support. 
Vaguely, she heard the sound of shuffling bodies as the Foxes took 
their seats once more, waiting for their leader to address them. How 


could Dimon, of all people, be a traitor? He was a trusted officer in 
the castle guard. He was even said to be a distant relative. Maddie had 
a deeply ingrained sense of loyalty and honor, and it simply made no 
sense to her for such a person to be a turncoat—to abrogate his 
position and his responsibilities so badly. 

Then, as he spoke further, she began to understand. 

“For some weeks now, you’ve been gathering here with your men, 
traveling from all corners of the kingdom,” Dimon said. “Now the time 
for action has come. Tomorrow, we will launch our attack on Castle 
Araluen.” There was a murmur of surprise from the assembly. They 
obviously hadn’t been expecting this. She put her eye back to the tiny 
hole drilled through the balustrade and saw him holding up his hands 
for silence. Gradually, the voices died away. 

“I know. I know. This is sooner than we had planned. But 
conditions for the attack are favorable, and I believe we are ready.” 
He looked around the faces before him, making sure that everyone 
was paying attention, then continued. 

“The plan to lure Sir Horace and the Ranger Commandant away 
from the castle has been more successful than we had expected,” he 
said. 

Maddie felt her heart skip a beat. The plan to lure them away? So 
it had been a ruse to remove Cassandra’s two most experienced and 
renowned warriors, and half the garrison, and prevent them from 
playing a hand in the defense of the castle against the Red Fox Clan. 

“They are currently trapped in an old hill fort on the northern 
banks of the Wezel River. Our Sonderland allies have them 
surrounded. They are effectively out of action.” 

“Lord Vulpus, how long can the Sonderland mercenaries hold 
them?” a voice asked. 

The tone was respectful, and Dimon nodded at the speaker, 
acknowledging it as a fair question. “Indefinitely. But knowing Sir 
Horace and the Ranger, I expect they will try to break out. If they do, 
they will almost certainly be overwhelmed and killed by our superior 
numbers. But it would be a bad idea to underestimate those two. On 
the slim chance that they might survive, I want to have occupied 
Castle Araluen. We all know what an impregnable stronghold that is. 
They can destroy themselves against the walls of Araluen while we sit 
safely inside.” 

He paused, his gaze traveling round the room. “Of course,” he 
continued, “we won’t have to assault the castle. You will all be 
disguised as members of the garrison. I have uniforms outside for you 
and your men. You will form up under my command and we will 
simply march into the castle. Nobody will try to stop us. Once we’re 
inside, we’ll have the remaining garrison outnumbered. We’ll kill 


them, and the Princess Regent, and take control. Then we’ll spread the 
rumor that the princess was murdered by assassins from the Red Fox 
Clan, in spite of our efforts to save her. Once we're inside the castle, 
Pll remain masked so that the staff and servants don’t recognize me. 

“With Duncan and his immediate family out of the way, I will be 
the next in line to the throne. I am related to the royal family, as you 
all know. It’s a distant relationship, but a perfectly legal one—and one 
I can prove. Best of all, from our point of view, I’m a male heir. The 
people will accept me. After all, I will be seen as the heroic victor over 
the Red Foxes. Then, once I am in power, I will rescind the law passed 
by my ancestor and restore the law of male succession to the throne of 
Araluen. Male succession only,” he added with grim emphasis, and 
there was another murmur of agreement. 

“What if the Ranger Corps rises against you?” It was the same voice 
that had spoken before, and Maddie had the sudden realization that 
this conversation had been orchestrated to raise and then demolish 
any possible objections to Dimon’s plan. 

“Why should they? They won’t know of my association with the 
Clan, and I will be the legitimate heir to the throne. There’ll be 
nobody to tell them otherwise. We’ll simply claim that a loyal group 
remained trapped with me in a section of the castle, and we 
eventually broke out and defeated the Red Fox members— 
unfortunately too late to save Cassandra.” 

“There’s always the young princess.” This was a new voice, and 
several others called out, agreeing. 

“Madelyn? She’s a flighty young girl. And she’s in the palace with 
her mother. I expect she’ll suffer the same fate.” 

Maddie smiled grimly. Without her willing it, her hand touched the 
sling coiled under her belt. For a moment, goaded by his derisive 
reference to her, she was tempted to rise from her hiding place and 
place a lead ball between his treacherous eyes. Then sanity prevailed. 
Throwing away her own life wouldn’t help matters. 

“What about the King?” another voice called. 

Dimon made a contemptuous gesture. “He’s weak and sick. Pd say 
he doesn’t have much longer for this earth.” 

Maddie felt a prick of tears at the description of her grandfather. 
And at Dimon’s scornful dismissal of him. The leader of the Red Foxes 
was going to pay for this, she told herself. 

“We heard there were Skandians in the castle. Will they take a 
hand in all this?” This was yet another voice. 

Dimon replied with a nod. “They’ve gone,” he said. “That’s why I 
want to act now. They’ll be gone for at least four or five days, maybe a 
week. They might have helped Cassandra—but if we act now, we'll be 
in control of the castle by the time they return. And, like Horace and 


Gilan, they’ll have no idea that we were behind the princess’s death.” 

Maddie found herself nodding slowly. This explained Dimon’s 
antipathy toward the crew of the Heron. He had seen them as a 
possible obstacle to his revolt. A dozen tough, battle-hardened 
Skandians under the command of a resourceful leader might well 
throw his carefully planned coup off balance. 

“Are there any more questions?” Dimon was asking. He looked 
around the room, searching the faces before him. There was no reply. 
“In that case, we’ll adjourn this meeting. We’ll assemble tomorrow at 
noon in the forest below Castle Araluen. Collect your uniforms 
outside. We’ll simply march up the hill, across the drawbridge and 
into the castle. Kill anyone who shows any resistance.” 

There was a stir of movement from below, and Maddie rose 
carefully, intent on getting one more look at the conspirators before 
the meeting broke up. It might be handy to be able to recognize some 
faces the next day, she thought. Dimon, of course, she would know. 
But she might need to be able to identify the other ringleaders. 

As she cautiously drew herself up to peer over the balustrade, she 
supported herself with one hand on top of the wooden rail. 

But the old timber was rotten and worm ridden, and as she put her 
weight on it, a piece broke away beneath her hand with a splintering 
crack. Two dozen pairs of eyes turned toward the sound, and she 
dropped back out of sight. In the sudden panic of the moment, she 
forgot her training, forgot the need to move slowly. And the sudden 
movement betrayed her presence. 

Below her, she heard Dimon shouting. 

“The gallery! There’s someone up there! Get him!” 
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They had been in the old hill fort for three days before the Red Fox 
Clan launched their attack. 

An hour after dawn, Gilan was patrolling the walls, as was his 
custom each morning, when he heard the sound of whistles and bugles 
coming from the enemy camp. The Fox troops had set up tent lines at 
the bottom of the hill. Now their men were pouring out of them and 
forming up on the open space between their camp and the beginning 
of the winding track that led up to the hill fort. 

“So they’re moving at last,” said a voice from close behind him. 

He turned quickly to see that Horace was there. “Looks like it,” he 
replied. He glanced around the walkway and saw a group of archers a 
few meters away, watching the preparations below with interest. His 
senior archer was among them. 

“Nestor!” he called, and as the man looked up, he said, “Over here, 
please.” 

The grizzled archer walked smartly to him, knuckling his forehead 
as he drew close. 

“Looks like they’ve made up their minds, Ranger,” he said. The 
small garrison of the hill fort had been wondering when the Foxes 
might gather sufficient courage to attack. 

“Indeed it does. Deploy your men, Nestor. My guess is the enemy 
will use the spiral track until they’re close to the top, then try to come 
up the grass slope for the last of the climb.” 

Nestor nodded. He’d come to the same conclusion. 

Gilan continued. “Problem is, we won’t know which part of the hill 
they’ll choose for the final assault until they’re committed.” 

“Makes sense for them to attack here at the main gate,” Nestor 
said, jerking his thumb toward the gateway before them. “It’s a 
shorter climb up the grass slope here, and there’s no way through the 
wall on any of the other sides.” 

“You’re probably right. But let’s put five archers on each wall, just 
to keep an eye on them. If they try to come up the grass slope, they’ll 
be sitting ducks. Rapid shooting from five men should slow them 


down until reinforcements arrive. And if they make their way round to 
this side, the men from the other walls will have time to reinforce us 
here.” 

“PII get on it right away,” Nestor said. He touched his forehead 
again and turned away, calling orders to his men and shouting down 
into the courtyard below to summon the remainder of his small force. 

“That’s good thinking,” Horace said. He had been listening while 
Gilan issued his orders. “I’ll put two troopers with your men on each 
wall as well.” 

He turned and walked away, calling for the lieutenant in command 
of the cavalry troop. As word of the impending attack spread among 
the garrison, the yard below became full of men hurrying to their 
stations on the wall, or buckling on armor and weapons. There was 
almost a sense of relief among the garrison now that the fight was 
finally about to start. The uncertainty of waiting for the enemy to 
attack had been grating on their nerves for the past two days. 

Gilan smiled grimly as he remembered an old saying: Waiting for 
the fight is worse than the fighting itself. 

He checked his own equipment, making sure his quiver was full of 
arrows and his saxe and throwing knife were loose in their scabbards. 
Then he set the end of his bow on the planks and, using his foot as a 
brace, bent the stave while he ran the string up to slip into the notch 
at the top of the bow. He flexed the bow once or twice, making sure 
the string was securely set and that the string itself was in good 
condition, with no sign of fraying or unraveling. 

It was an automatic reaction and quite unnecessary. Rangers were 
trained to keep their equipment and their weapons in perfect 
condition at all times. Still, he remembered Halt telling him many 
years ago, It’s the time you don’t check when something will go wrong. 

Satisfied that he was ready, he moved up to the wall once more. He 
heard the sound of running feet and felt the vibration through the 
planks of the catwalk beneath him. Glancing round, he saw the small 
groups of archers and troopers running to take up their positions on 
the other three walls, spacing themselves out to cover the widest area 
possible. 

On the south wall, where he stood, was the largest concentration of 
defenders. Five archers and himself—that should provide a suitably 
lethal storm of arrows—and the remaining cavalry troopers formed a 
strong defensive line along the wall. As he watched, he saw Horace 
detailing six of the latter to empty the ready water barrels down the 
drains by the gate. The men ran to do his bidding, and several minutes 
later, Gilan saw jets of water spurting out of the hidden pipes under 
the track and showering down to wet the grass on the steep slope. 

“That should slow them up,” Horace said, grinning, as he returned 


to Gilan’s side. 

There was a trumpet blast from below them, and the two ranks of 
enemy troops turned right and began to march toward the beginning 
of the spiral trail. Gilan noticed that they were all carrying body- 
length shields, made from timber, and a group halfway along the 
column were burdened with long ladders, made from roughly trimmed 
saplings, with the rungs lashed in place with leather thongs and 
creepers. Obviously, the delay in their attack had been caused by their 
constructing the ladders and the new shields. They had learned their 
lesson about the deadly accuracy of the Araluen archers. 

He counted five ladders and estimated their reach. They looked 
long enough to scale the wall of the hill fort. He checked along the 
length of the catwalk, where Horace had organized work parties over 
the past two days to pile up stocks of large rocks every couple of 
meters, ready for use. 

Glancing round, he studied the men on the other three walls. Their 
numbers were depressingly thin, he thought. If the attackers were well 
led and persistent, they had a good chance of getting inside the fort. It 
would depend on where the attack was focused. The defenders simply 
didn’t have enough men to cover all four walls. 

“How many do you think?” he asked Horace, who had been 
watching the column through slitted eyes. 

“Maybe eighty,” he replied. “They’re not committing their full 
force.” 

“They’re not being led by their commander, either,” Gilan replied. 
He had seen no sign of the officer with his arm in a sling who had 
been so vocal several days previously. The man leading the column 
was younger—more of a warrior than a talker, he thought. He was 
mounted, and he urged his horse up the steep, uneven track, casting 
constant glances at the defenders above him, waiting for the onslaught 
that he knew would come eventually. 

The head of the column had passed around the hill, out of sight. 
The rest of the attackers straggled after it. There were gaps in their 
formation, and they were making heavy work of the uneven ground of 
the trail—particularly the ladder carriers in the middle of the column. 

The spiral trail wound clockwise round the hill, and as the tail of 
the column passed out of sight, the leader of the men on the west wall 
called a warning. 

“They’re in sight now! Still staying on the trail!” 

A few minutes later, the north wall repeated the cry. Gilan nodded 
quietly. They were still several levels below the top of the trail, faced 
by steep and slippery grass slopes. They wouldn’t attempt to leave the 
trail yet. 

“In sight! Still coming!” That was the east wall. 


A few minutes later, the column appeared, rounding the hill, on 
the next tier of the spiraling trail they were following. He sensed 
someone moving to stand beside him and glanced round to see it was 
Nestor. 

“Try a few shots, Ranger?” he suggested. 

Gilan considered the idea, then shook his head. “Save your 
arrows,” he said. “When they’re on the next tier, we’ll hit them with a 
volley, then rapid shooting.” 

Nestor nodded. He could see the sense in waiting until the enemy 
were well within range before hitting them with a concentrated rain 
of arrows. By that stage, they’d be mentally preparing themselves for 
the final uphill assault. The sight of half a dozen of their comrades 
tumbling backward, transfixed by arrows, would be a demoralizing 
one—all the more so because they would have been expecting it for 
some minutes. 

The column went round the hill again, and the warning cries from 
the other three walls rang across the empty courtyard. Then the 
marching men appeared once more, now on the penultimate level 
below the gate. 

“Ready, archers!” called Gilan, and the five archers assigned to the 
south side stepped forward to the palisade, nocking arrows to their 
bowstrings. Gilan did likewise. 

“Troopers, stand to!” Horace called, and the cavalrymen stepped 
forward as well, each holding his long lance upright. Designed for use 
from horseback, they would be well suited to repelling men climbing 
up the assault ladders, catching them on the iron points before they 
could use their own close-range weapons—axes, swords and clubs. 

The attacking force hesitated. Suddenly, the wall high above them 
seemed to be filled with armed men. The early sunlight glinted on the 
steel heads of lances and the helmets worn by the troopers. 

“Archers!” Gilan called. “One volley, then four shafts rapid! 
Ready!” 

Six bows groaned slightly as the shooters drew back their shafts, 
each picking a target in the mass of men below. The attackers saw the 
movement and brought up their shields to cover themselves. 

“Aim for the gaps!” Gilan called. “Shoot!” 

The bows thrummed with the ugly sound of release, and a few 
seconds later, six arrows slammed into the men crouched downhill. 
Two of the shafts found their way through gaps in the improvised 
shield wall and two of the Foxes staggered backward, toppling over 
the edge of the track and tumbling down the grass slope below. The 
other shafts struck against the shields, but the impact staggered the 
men holding them. Normally, in a properly formed shield wall, they 
would be supported by two or three ranks of men behind them, all 


adding their weight and thrust to the task of keeping the front line 
stable. But here, they were on their own and on uneven, sloping 
ground. Inevitably, several of them staggered and opened the shield 
wall to the next four rounds of shafts, loosed in rapid succession from 
the wall above them. More men cried out in pain and staggered back, 
clutching at the cruel barbed shafts that transfixed them. 

“Re-form the wall!” 

It was the mounted officer Gilan had noted. He urged his horse 
back through the struggling mass of men. Gilan took a shot at him, 
but the man was an experienced fighter and he had his shield held 
high to deflect any arrows coming his way. 

“Face uphill!” the mounted man ordered, and the attackers turned 
to obey his command. “Forward!” he yelled, his voice cracking with 
the strain, and his men began to struggle up the grassy slope. 

They slipped and stumbled on the wet, treacherous grass, and more 
of them were cut down by the archers above as they floundered and 
struggled, trying to get a foothold. Then the officer, seeing their 
plight, showed an admirable talent for improvisation. 

“Ladders here!” he shouted, waving a heavy-bladed ax toward the 
grass slope. The men carrying the ladders struggled along the track 
and, under his direction, lay the ladders down on the slope. Instantly 
the attackers, now with firm footholds, began to swarm up the ladders 
at four points, gathering on the narrow level section below the gate. 
Sheer weight of numbers told. As more and more men clambered over 
the wall, the archers lost their cool precision and began to shoot 
wildly, as fast as they could nock, draw and release. But too many 
arrows were striking shields, held high for protection. 

In vain, Gilan sought a clear shot at the man directing the attack. 
But he had dismounted and was protected by his own kite-shaped 
shield as well as the milling mass of soldiers around him. 

Once the attackers had gained the top level, they dragged the 
ladders up after them. Gilan peered over the palisade, but beneath 
him all he could see was a roof of shields protecting the men below. 

Then a ladder slammed against the wall a few meters away, and 
one of the Foxes began to mount it, its limbs trembling under the 
impact of his feet. He was halfway up when a trooper leaned over and 
speared him with his lance, sending him toppling down onto the roof 
of shields below. Another attacker began climbing the ladder, with a 
third in place at the foot, ready to follow. Gilan leaned out and shot 
the man on the ladder. But the next man was already on his way up. 

Now Gilan could see four ladders against the wall. He had no time 
to look for the fifth, as the attackers, ignoring the rain of rocks and 
missiles, swarmed up them, swinging weapons wildly at the defenders 
as they reached the top of the wall. Desperately, the troopers and 


archers stabbed and shoved at them, driving them back. But the 
attackers were beginning to get the upper hand. 

“We need more men!” Horace yelled at him, then gestured to the 
other three walls. “Get the other archers over here!” 

Gilan nodded and ran to the inner edge of the catwalk, yelling to 
his men to join the defenders on the south wall. They came at a run, 
the increase in numbers easing the burden of the men pushing and 
struggling at the top of the ladders. Gilan peered over the wall again 
and saw a now-familiar figure mounting the ladder. It was the enemy 
leader. His shield was held high to protect him. In his other hand he 
clutched a heavy ax. He was agile and well balanced, barely needing 
to keep a hand on the sides of the ladder as he ran lightly up the 
treads. Gilan dropped his bow and reached for his sword. But he felt 
himself shoved aside as Horace took his place. 

“Let him come,” said the warrior. “I want them to see him fall.” 
He had his round buckler on his left arm, the oakleaf motif on it 
already dented and scarred by multiple impacts from enemy weapons. 
He waited for the Fox leader to reach the top of the wall, his sword, 

made by Nihon-Jan swordsmiths many years before, back over his 
right shoulder. 

The Fox leader suddenly lunged up over the top of the palisade, 
sending two of the defenders flying with a wide, looping swing of his 
ax. Behind him, more attackers were poised to swarm over the top of 
the wall once he had cleared a space for them. 

As Gilan watched, a movement from the western wall caught his 
eye, and now he saw what had become of the fifth ladder. It was 
protruding over the top of the western wall’s battlements, and already 
attackers were clambering over it, driving back the two troopers who 
had remained behind when Gilan had summoned more men to the 
south wall. 

There were already three of the Foxes on the walkway and more 
mounting the ladder behind them when Gilan stepped to one side to 
clear his line of sight and nocked an arrow to his bow. With almost 
nonchalant ease, he drew, sighted and shot, then sent another arrow 
after that one, and then a third. 

In a matter of seconds, the three attackers sprawled lifeless on the 
catwalk. The fourth to mount the ladder appeared over the wall and 
another arrow slammed into him, sending him toppling back. The fifth 
peered cautiously over the top of the wall, saw his comrades lying 
dead and promptly dropped out of sight. The two defenders darted 
forward and shoved the ladder away and to the side, sending it 
clattering back to the ground below. Gilan let out a long breath. It had 
been a close call. 

In the meantime, Horace had stepped forward to meet the leader of 


the attackers. The man swung the huge ax in a horizontal cut that 
could have beheaded the tall warrior facing him. 

If it had hit him. 

Instead, Horace brought his buckler up, holding it on a slant so 
that it deflected the ax, rather than directly blocking it. The result was 
that the axman, not meeting solid resistance, slipped off balance to 
one side. Now Horace stepped forward again and brought his sword 
up and over in a vertical cut. The axman managed to bring his own 
shield up in defense, but the massive force of the blow staggered him 
again. He reeled back against the wall. As Horace went to follow up 
on his advantage, the man hurled his ax at him. 

Again, Horace’s buckler saved him, sending the heavy weapon 
spinning away, clattering to the ground below the catwalk. But the 
delay gave the Fox leader time to draw his own sword. Recovering his 
feet, he hacked wildly at Horace. There was a ringing clash of steel on 
steel as the two blades met. The Fox leader grimaced in surprise as his 
sword met a seemingly unmoving barrier. The shock of impact ran up 
his arm, and his blade dropped—only slightly, but enough to give an 
expert swordsman like Horace a killing advantage. 

Horace’s sword darted out, fast as a striking viper. The super- 
hardened, razor-sharp blade cut through the man’s chain-mail 
overshirt as if it weren’t there. He straightened up and staggered back 
against the wall once more, and then Horace jerked his sword free and 
rammed his shield into him. The Fox commander fell backward, 
toppling through the gap between two of the crenellations and 
crashing onto men on the ladder behind him. 

There was a loud cry of despair from the men gathered at the base 
of the wall. Seeing their best warrior, and their leader, dispatched 
with such ease, the attackers lost heart. If he couldn’t make it up the 
ladder, what chance did they have? 

The Foxes began to fall back from the walls, leaving their ladders 
leaning against them, with the defenders immediately shoving the 
ladders away. The Foxes began to stumble down the grass slope to the 
next level of the trail. They ran, they slid, they staggered down the 
wet grass, now wet with blood as well as water. Within minutes their 
retreat had become a panicked rout. 

Eagerly, the archers took up their bows again and began to pick 
them off as they slipped and staggered down the hill. Gilan shook his 
head wearily, sick of the slaughter. 

“Stop shooting!” he called. “Save your arrows.” 

He turned to Horace, who was cleaning his sword with a piece of 
cloth. “That was a little too close for comfort,” he said. 

Horace said nothing for a moment, surveying the fleeing army and 
the litter of bodies on the ground at the base of the wall. 


“Maybe. But I don’t think they'll try it again in a hurry,” he said. 
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Pandemonium reigned in the church below Maddie as the Foxes 
started to move toward the stairway leading to the gallery. There was 
a clamor of voices, all shouting at once. Dimon screamed at them, his 
voice cracking with the strain. 

“Up there! In the gallery! Catch him!” 

With a sense of horror, Maddie realized she was cut off. There was 
no way she could reach the door with the flood of men mounting the 
stairs. 

It was their haste that gave her a little breathing space. Too many 
of them tried to climb the old stairs at the same time, forgetting that 
the timbers might not be sound. There was an ugly, cracking noise as 
two of the steps gave way and collapsed, sending four of the climbers 
tumbling down. They, in turn, brought down several more men, and 
for some moments there was a jam of bodies at the foot of the stairs. 

Then, one of them, with more sense than the others, took control. 
He shoved the struggling bodies away from the steps, reached up to 
the railing and hauled himself carefully over the two broken risers. 

“Take it easy!” he shouted. “One at a time! Move slowly!” 

She could hear the more measured sounds of feet on the stairs now 
and looked around desperately, seeking a way out. For a moment, she 
considered lowering herself over the balustrade and dropping down 
into the main part of the abbey. But she discarded the idea. There 
were still men milling about down there, and she’d be captured in an 
instant. 

The only alternative was the window on the far wall. It was a fixed 
window, made from small glass panes, tinted several colors and 
arranged to create a pattern on the floor of the church when the light 
shone through them. At the moment, with the inside of the church lit, 
the glass appeared dark and forbidding. The glass sections were held 
in place by a framework of lead strips, she knew. But the window was 
old, and she hoped that the lead strips would be weak and fragile. 

Otherwise, she would be badly injured when she tried to break 
through—which was what she planned to do. 


There was no time to think about it any further. It was her only 
avenue of escape, and already she could see the head and shoulders of 
the first of her pursuers appearing above the floor level, where the 
stairway opened into the gallery. 

She rose to her feet, gathered her cloak around her and ran full tilt 
at the window. At the last minute, she tucked her head in, protecting 
it with her folded arms and her cloak, and drove herself headfirst at 
the center of the window. Vaguely, she heard the man who had come 
up the stairs shouting a warning to his companions below. 

Then she hit the panel of stained glass. 

The spiderweb of lead strips holding the glass in place was old and 
brittle, as she had hoped. She burst through the window with a 
splintering crash, showering glass and lead fragments out into the 
night. 

It was a three-meter drop to the ground below, and she felt herself 
toppling as she fell. She tucked her head in and twisted so that she 
struck the ground on her shoulder and rolled to absorb as much of the 
impact as she could. Even so, she was badly winded by the impact, 
and it took her several seconds to come to her feet and regain her 
breath. Above her, the man who had led the way up the stairs leaned 
out through the shattered window, yelling for those below to cut her 
off. 

The door was five meters away from her, and as she dragged huge 
gulps of air into her lungs, four men burst out into the open. They 
hesitated, their eyes not accustomed to the darkness outside after the 
bright torchlight in the abbey. Then one of them saw her and pointed. 

“There he is!” 

They were between her and the spot where she had left Bumper. 
She had no choice. She turned and ran for the back of the abbey as 
they came after her. Going this way was taking her farther and farther 
away from her horse, but there was no alternative. She heard the man 
at the window yelling more instructions as she rounded the back of 
the building, but she couldn’t make out the words. The rush of blood 
in her ears and her own ragged breathing drowned them out. 

She paused, leaning against the stone wall, and tried to whistle for 
Bumper. But her mouth was dry and her breath came raggedly, and 
she could make no sound. Then three more of the Foxes burst around 
the other corner of the wall ahead of her, and she realized what the 
man at the window had been shouting. He had been directing them to 
cut her off. 

The church was built close to the trees on this side, with only a 
narrow gap between the stone walls and the dense forest growth. She 
was hemmed in to a narrow space barely five meters wide, and there 
was no way she could cut around them. She reached for her saxe and 


drew it, determined to take some of them with her. She couldn’t hope 
to defeat the three men facing her and the other four coming from 
behind her. 

The three men blocking her way hesitated for a second or two, 
then charged toward her. Two of them had swords, and the third was 
armed with a heavy club. She set her feet, the saxe ready, although 
she knew she had little hope of fending off three attackers at once, all 
armed with weapons with a longer reach than her own. 

Then a shaggy form burst around the corner of the church, behind 
the men. The first of them heard the hooves drumming behind him 
and began to turn, but Bumper slammed his shoulder into him and 
sent him flying. He dealt with a second in the same way, crashing into 
him with a sickening thud. The man went down and stayed down. 

The third man was armed with the club. He turned and crouched, 
swinging wildly at the horse as it danced around him. Then Bumper 
saw his chance and, pirouetting neatly, set his front feet on the ground 
and kicked out with his back legs, driving them into the man with a 
solid WHUMP! The force of the impact picked the man up and hurled 
him against the stone wall of the church. He slid down the rough 
stones and lay senseless on the ground. Bumper, looking extremely 
pleased with himself, trotted to where Maddie leaned against the wall, 
her shoulders heaving as she still sought to refill her tortured lungs. 

“Good boy. Good boy!” she groaned as he stood alongside her. She 
reached up and caught hold of the pommel, but for the moment she 
simply didn’t have the strength to mount. 

“There he is!” 

Her original four pursuers came into sight. Wary of a possible 
ambush, they had held back from chasing her too closely, content for 
their companions to cut her off from the other direction. Now, seeing 
her leaning against the stocky horse, they came after her with 
renewed energy. 

“Run!” she ordered Bumper. He turned and accelerated away as 
only a Ranger horse could. She lifted her feet as she clung to the 
pommel, hanging beside him as he galloped down the narrow passage 
between the church and the trees. 

Two more men appeared before them, and the little horse simply 
shouldered them aside as he’d done to their comrades. They cried out 
in surprise and pain as he sent them sprawling on the ground. There 
were other men confronting them now. But they had seen what had 
happened to their comrades, and they leapt out of the way, registering 
only at the last minute that the horse, which appeared riderless, was 
actually carrying their quarry, clinging desperately to the saddle. 

You’d better get mounted. 

‘Tm trying, believe me,” she gasped. Judging his speed and the 


rhythm of his movement, she let her feet come down to touch the 
ground and thrust upward with her bent knees, at the same instant 
heaving herself up with her arms. 

She rolled up and across his back, clinging desperately to the 
saddle while she managed to get a leg on either side of his stocky 
body. Her feet found the stirrups, and she settled more firmly into the 
saddle. The reins were somewhere on his neck, but she didn’t have 
time to find them. She grabbed a handful of his mane and bent low 
over his back as they sped out of the clearing and into the trees. 

Dimly, she registered that they were heading south—away from 
the castle. But there was nothing she could do about that. Behind her, 
she could hear Dimon’s voice, shouting for his men to get their horses 
and go after her. 

We can worry about the castle later, she thought. For now, we’ve 
just got to get away. 

She made no attempt to direct Bumper, trusting to his instinct and 
eyesight to guide them through the close-growing trees without 
reducing speed. Low branches whipped at her, two of them slashing 
across her face and bringing tears to her eyes before she could crouch 
down over his neck to avoid them. She clung on grimly as he swerved 
through the trees at a dead run—faster than she would have had the 
nerve to drive him. Eventually, she found the reins, the ends knotted 
together round his neck. But she held them loosely, not wanting to 
turn him one way or the other, content for him to choose his own 
path. 

He nickered appreciatively. Just hold on. I’ll get us out of here. 

Behind her, she could hear her pursuers shouting instructions to 
each other and the thunder of hooves as they rode through the trees 
behind her. But none of their horses was as sure-footed or sure-sighted 
as Bumper, and from time to time she heard the crash of collisions and 
shouts of pain and alarm as they blundered into the trees. The sounds 
seemed to be falling away behind her, and eventually she twitched 
lightly on the reins to slow down her horse’s breakneck speed. 

“All right,” she said. “We’ve left them behind.” 

Bumper instantly slowed from his headlong gallop to a fast trot. 
Now she could see the trees around them, and she sat up straighter in 
the saddle, scanning the ground in front of her. At last she saw what 
she was looking for—a narrow game trail that led south through the 
trees. 

“We'll follow this,” she said, nudging him toward the trail with one 
knee. He grunted and responded, shoving aside the low undergrowth 
as he made his way onto the trail. 

The shouts and hoofbeats were still behind them, but not too close. 
She heaved a sigh of relief. 


“We'll keep going south until we’re in the clear. Then we’ll circle 
around them and head back to the castle,” she told her horse. Again, 
he grunted, concentrating on following the narrow game trail. 

Dimon had told his men that they would launch their attack on the 
castle the following day. It was imperative that she get back there 
tonight, so she could warn her mother of his treachery. Then they 
could forestall his bold plan to simply lead his men across the 
drawbridge and into the castle. She realized that he had no idea that 
she had been the one hiding in the gallery. He had repeatedly called 
on his men to catch “him.” He might even think that she had been an 
itinerant tramp seeking shelter there—although the presence of her 
horse tended to work against that assumption. 

She was in a part of the fief she hadn’t seen before, and realized 
that the ground beneath her was rising gradually. The trees were 
becoming more widely spaced as well, and she was conscious of low 
hills rising on either side of her as she rode on. They became 
progressively steeper and higher, and she realized that she was riding 
up a valley—wide at first but becoming narrower the farther she went, 
as the steep hills on either side closed in. 

Then Bumper came to an abrupt stop and she looked up. A sheer 
rock wall barred the way in front of them. She swung Bumper to the 
right and cantered along it, seeking a way around. But there was 
none. The rock wall facing her abutted the steep side of the valley, 
leaving no way out. Desperately, she cantered back the other way, but 
found the same situation on the left side. The sides of the valley 
formed a solid U shape, too steep to climb. 

With a sinking heart, she realized she was in a blind valley, with 
no way out other than the way she had come. 

She turned Bumper’s head back downhill, but as she did so, she 
saw the flare of torches among the trees below her. Dimon and his 
men were at the wide end of the valley. 

She was trapped. 
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A line of searching men was deployed across the wide end of the 
valley. Every third or fourth man was carrying a torch, and the 
flickering light they cast shone among the trees as they made their 
way up the valley. 

It was a search line, Maddie realized, intent on finding her. They 
had followed her along the game trail and made up some of the 
distance between her and them while she was searching for a way out 
of the dead end she had ridden into. Her pursuers were dismounted 
now, their horses back in the trees while the men moved steadily up 
the narrowing valley, scanning the ground for any sign of her. 

She gnawed her lip anxiously, assessing the situation. With any 
luck, she could slip past the cordon of searching men. The light was 
bad, even with their torches, and the ground was uneven, with lots of 
low undergrowth for cover. But not with Bumper. There was no way 
she could conceal him. 

Coming to a decision, she slid down from the saddle and patted his 
neck as he turned his head to look at her. 

“You’re going to have to run for it,” she told him. 

He shook his mane disdainfully. I can do that. Get back in the saddle 
and we'll go. 

“You’re going alone. I can slip past them on foot. They won’t 
bother you once they see I’m not riding you.” 

Bumper pawed the ground uneasily. He didn’t like the idea of 
being separated. He saw it as his duty to protect her. But she knew it 
was the safest way. If they rode headlong into a line of armed men, all 
on the alert for them, there was too great a risk that her horse would 
be wounded or killed—too great a risk that she would be captured. If 
that happened, there’d be no way of warning Cassandra about the 
imminent attack on Castle Araluen. 

And that, now, was her most important task. 

If she and Bumper separated, there was danger for both of them. 
But the danger was less this way than if they stayed together. And 
there was always the chance that Bumper would provide a diversion 


for her as she tried to break through the search cordon. 

She patted his neck affectionately. “Trust me,” she said, “this is the 
best way. Once you’re through, head back to the forest below the 
tunnel entrance. Pll meet you there.” 

Again, he shook his mane uncertainly. She looked downhill and 
saw the line of torches coming closer. She would have to move soon. 
As the valley narrowed, the distance between the searchers became 
less and less. And that would make it easier for them to spot her. She 
slapped the little horse lightly on the rump. 

“Go!” she ordered him and he reared slightly, raising his forefeet a 
meter off the ground, then set off at a canter, heading diagonally 
across the valley to the left. 

“Good boy!” she whispered. He would draw the searchers’ eyes to 
that side of the valley. Accordingly, she wrapped her cloak around 
herself and set off in a crouching run for the right side. 

The undergrowth was waist high and she slid easily through it, the 
cloak helping her blend into the background. Crouched as she was, 
her head came up just above the bushes and she knew she would be 
all but invisible to the approaching line of men. 

She heard shouts of alarm as they saw Bumper cantering toward 
them. Instinctively, they all turned toward the horse and began to 
close in on him. Realizing their attention was totally distracted, she 
put on a burst of speed and ran, still crouching low, toward the mouth 
of the valley. 

“Let him go! It’s just his horse!” she heard a voice calling, and the 
men withdrew as the stocky little horse cantered past. Then there was 
more shouting, confused at first. But one voice, Dimon’s, cut through 
above the others. 

“He’s on foot. He’ll be trying to hide farther up the valley. But he 
can’t get out. Re-form the line and let’s move!” 

She realized that her pursuers were familiar with the terrain here. 
Dimon’s words indicated that he knew it was a blind valley and that 
their quarry would be trapped somewhere ahead of them. But it didn’t 
occur to him that Maddie might have turned back toward her 
pursuers, intending to slip through the cordon. There were very few 
men in the kingdom who would have the skill or the daring to attempt 
such a course, and Dimon had no idea that they were pursuing a 
Ranger. 

The men began to spread out again—they had gathered together at 
the point where Bumper had cantered through their line. She had 
hoped that she might be past them by the time they were back in 
position, but soon saw that that wouldn’t be the case. As the search 
line rapidly re-formed, they were barely twenty meters short of her 
current position. She could see that she was halfway between two of 


the searchers, who were moving up the valley with a five-meter gap 
between them. Then the angle of the ground beneath them changed 
and they inadvertently swung a little to their left, so that the nearest 
of them would pass by her with less than a meter to spare. Now 
silence and absolute stillness would be her best allies. Slowly, she slid 
to the ground, lying flat and letting the cloak spread over her body. 

As luck would have it, the undergrowth here was sparser than in 
any other part of the valley. She lay still, feeling horribly exposed and 
obvious, as she heard the nearest man stumbling and crunching his 
way through the low bushes toward her. Fortunately, he wasn’t one of 
the torchbearers, although the man on her right was. She lay, her face 
pressed to the ground, seeing the flaring light becoming stronger as 
they moved ever closer to her position. 

Surely they must see her. She cringed mentally, forcing herself not 
to move, holding her breath, covered by the cloak and its irregular 
patterns of gray and green that blended into the undergrowth. 

Trust the cloak. 

The familiar Ranger’s mantra echoed in her head. She was sure 
they must hear the frantic pounding of her heart. A foot crunched 
through the undergrowth close by her head. It must have been barely 
half a meter away, she thought. Then the searcher paused. She heard a 
muttered curse, then a slapping sound, right on top of her. 

“What’s up now?” The voice came from her right as the 
torchbearer queried his comrade. 

“Mosquito,” said a voice, right beside her. “I got it,” he added. 

“Good for you.” The torchbearer’s reply was heavy with sarcasm. 
“Now let’s get a move on. We’re falling behind the line.” 

Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, she felt a sharp pain in her left 
wrist as a heavy boot trod directly onto it, grinding it into the hard 
ground and pebbles beneath it. It was so sudden, so unexpected and so 
painful that she nearly cried out, nearly pulled her hand away. She 
felt an immediate sense of déja vu, her mind instantly going back to 
that time weeks before during her assessment. She bit her lip, holding 
back the unbidden cry of pain that sprang to her lips, using every last 
ounce of willpower to leave her hand where it lay, unmoving. 

The man above her stumbled and swore. 

“What is it now?” The torchbearer’s voice reflected the impatience 
he felt with his clumsy, tardy companion. 

“Trod on a root,” the man said. “Shine your torch over here for a 
moment.” 

She felt her skin crawl with terror as he said it. Surely now they 
would see her. Then she heaved a sigh of relief at the other man’s 
exasperated reply. 

“What for? You’ve already trodden on it. Why do you want to look 


at it? Now get a move on. You're holding up the line.” 

“Oh, get off my back,” the man close to her grumbled. But the 
pressure came off her wrist as he stepped away and began moving 
again. She heard the crunch of his boots and the swishing sounds as 
he pushed through the low bushes. The sounds began to recede and 
she realized, with a sense of triumph, that they had passed her by. 

She was beyond the search line. 

She lay unmoving, waiting, straining her ears to hear any sound of 
a follow-up line coming behind the first line of searchers. But there 
was nothing, and she realized that these men didn’t have the skills of 
the Rangers who had searched for her at the Gathering. They were an 
impromptu search party, and the idea of having sweepers behind the 
line hadn’t occurred to them. 

Still, she lay silently, letting them move farther away from her. The 
sound of their voices became less and less—although she noted that 
the man who had trodden on her continued to whine and complain as 
he moved forward. She realized she had been lucky that he was the 
one who had come closest to her. He was obviously unmotivated, 
more inclined to complain about the situation than to apply himself to 
the search. A more conscientious searcher might well have spotted 
her, she thought. 

Now she had to gauge the right time to move. Before long, the 
search line would reach the end of the valley. Then they would head 
back, over the ground they had already covered. By the time they did 
that, she would need to be well on her way. 

But not too soon. She forced herself to count to fifty, then slowly 
rose to her knees, her head just reaching above a nearby bush. She 
glanced up the valley and could see the line of searching men, 
revealed by the flaring light of the torches they carried. 

Downhill to her left, she could see more torches among the trees. 
But these were static, and occasionally she saw a large dark shape 
move in front of them. She listened and heard an occasional snort and 
stamping of hooves. These were the men detailed to hold the horses as 
the rest of the group searched. 

Angling away to her right, she slipped through the undergrowth in 
the thigh-burning crouch she had practiced for hours at a time during 
her training. Her nerves were strung to breaking point as she waited 
for a shout that told her she had been sighted. But her skill at 
movement and her training stood her in good stead. She slipped 
silently in among the closer-growing trees at the beginning of the 
valley. Glancing back over her shoulder, she could see the wavering 
line of torches farther up the hill. They were almost to the end of the 
valley. 

Time I wasn’t here, she thought. Glancing up at the stars to get her 


bearings, she began to run, jogging lightly through the trees, heading 
north again. As she looked at the sky, she could see the first pale rays 
of dawn beginning to show. She was tempted to increase the pace, but 
she knew that if she kept to a steady jog, she would cover more 
ground. Grimly, she moved on, knowing she was in a race against 
time. 

Behind her, she heard a horn blowing. The Foxes must have 
reached the end of the valley, and Dimon, finding no sign of her, was 
now sounding the recall. Some minutes later, she heard the low 
rumble of hooves as the Foxes regained their horses and began 
cantering back toward the castle. There was no way she could 
outdistance them, and the sound of their horses passed her by and 
gradually died away. 

She jogged on, grimly determined to reach the tunnel before 
Dimon could enter the castle. 

It took a few minutes for her to realize she was lost. She was in 
among the trees again, and couldn’t see the stars. Even if she could, 
she had no idea where she was. When she had escaped from the 
abbey, she had given Bumper free rein to take her wherever he could. 
He had zigzagged wildly through the trees, then moved onto the game 
trail, which wound erratically back and forth. 

She had a vague feeling that the abbey lay somewhere to her right. 
Her best bet was to make her way back to it. From there, she would 
know what direction to take. She stopped, pondering her next move. 
Her instincts told her that the way to the castle lay ahead and slightly 
left, and she was tempted to trust them. But she knew she needed to 
get her bearings first, to get to a location she was familiar with and 
start from there. And the only place she could do that was the abbey. 
Otherwise, there was a good chance that she would blunder through 
the forest, losing her way completely. 

Grimly, she recalled the words of an old joke about a traveler 
asking for directions to a town from an old farmer. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “if I was going there, I wouldn’t start from 
here.” 

That was her predicament now. To get to the castle, she had to find 
a start point she knew. She wished that she had been able to keep up 
with Dimon and his mounted men in order to follow them. They knew 
the countryside and they would know the best way back to Castle 
Araluen. 

“Wishing doesn’t get it done,” she said. It was a favorite saying of 
Will’s—which he had learned from Halt in his turn. 

Glumly, she headed to the right to look for the abbey. Her heart 
sank as she realized she had just lost the race back to Castle Araluen. 
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Maddie heaved a sigh of relief as she saw the abbey’s tall tower 
looming over the treetops. A few minutes later, she reached the 
clearing where the crumbling old stone building was situated, 
approaching carefully in case there was anyone around. 

The clearing was deserted, however, and she glanced around 
quickly. The door hung open on its hinges once more, and she could 
see the gaping hole where the stained-glass window had been, and the 
litter of broken glass and lead strips on the ground below it, evidence 
of her violent exit. 

She heaved a sigh of relief. She finally had a familiar location from 
which to head back to Castle Araluen. Then she looked up at the sun, 
now rising over the treetops, and her heart sank. She knew the daily 
routine at the castle. The drawbridge would be lowered and the 
portcullis opened each morning between the eighth and ninth hour, 
once the garrison had surveyed the surrounding countryside and 
ensured there was no enemy in sight. Judging by the sun, it was 
nearly that time now. Any minute, the huge cogs would turn and the 
bridge would come down. Dimon had said they would assemble at 
noon for his treacherous entry into the castle, but he would waste no 
time now that the Foxes’ secret was known to an outsider. Already, 
she assumed, his men would be in the forest below the castle, donning 
the uniforms that would identify them as members of the garrison. 

“No alternative,” she said to herself, and, turning away from the 
abbey, she began to jog through the forest. As before, she resisted the 
temptation to run at full speed. Better to maintain a steady pace and 
eat up the miles. There was always the chance that Dimon could be 
delayed and she might make it back through the tunnel in time to 
raise the alarm. 

Unconsciously, she began counting her paces in her head to 
measure the distance she had traveled. She would reach one hundred 
and begin again, the silent cadence matching the rhythm of her feet 
pounding softly on the forest floor. 

Her mind kept going over the words Dimon had uttered the night 


before—specifically the threat to her mother. He would kill her, she 
knew, without the slightest compunction. He intended to seize the 
throne and could leave no other claimant alive to thwart him—or to 
provide a rallying point for any resistance to his rule. He would kill 
her grandfather as well, and the thought of Dimon’s threat to the 
helpless old man made the anger burn brightly within her. 

She thought about his intention to claim that he had defeated the 
Red Fox Clan and driven them off—unfortunately too late for 
Cassandra and her family. Would her father and Gilan believe the 
story? Regretfully, she concluded that they probably would—at least 
initially. They would have no reason to suspect Dimon of treachery. 
He had established himself as a loyal officer, and a protector of the 
Crown Princess. Horace would be devastated by the death of his wife 
and daughter, but he would see no reason to disbelieve Dimon’s story. 

Neither would Gilan, she thought. His loyalty and his oath was to 
the crown, and he would continue to serve Dimon as Commandant of 
the Ranger Corps. Perhaps neither man would like the situation, but 
they would probably accept it. 

“Not while I’m around,” she repeated grimly. Her presence, and her 
knowledge of his treachery, was the one factor that Dimon hadn’t 
reckoned on. He assumed she was still in the castle with Cassandra. 
And he assumed that she would be an easy victim. For the first time, 
she understood the value of maintaining secrecy over the fact that she 
was a trainee Ranger. Before this, she had thought of it as somewhat 
melodramatic and unnecessary. But she had gone along with it for the 
sake of peace and quiet. Also, she had realized that if she resisted the 
idea of maintaining the secret, she might be barred from her Ranger 
training. At times, the subterfuge had been a nuisance and even 
something of an encumbrance, with the whole rigmarole of changing 
clothing, horses and identities. But now she was grateful for it. 

Then she went back to counting the paces as she jogged through 
the trees. She might arrive too late. But she had to try. 


Cassandra was training with Maikeru. It was the first time in days she 
had had the time to work on her swordsmanship, and she was 
enjoying the physical and mental exertion that it required. She had 
sent a servant to look for Dimon and to ask him to join her, but the 
man returned saying the guard commander was nowhere to be found 
in the castle. 

“That’s odd,” she mused. “I wonder where he’s got to?” Then she 
dismissed the question. With a reduced garrison, Dimon was kept busy 
organizing the watch and the daily routine of the soldiers under his 
command. She couldn’t expect him to be available to drop everything 


and attend to her when it suited her. 

Maikeru’s wooden practice sword tapped her painfully on the 
shoulder. 

“Pay attention to your drills,” he rebuked her. “A wandering mind 
is dangerous. You must concentrate. Now begin again.” 

She rubbed her shoulder and bowed in apology for her distraction. 
Then she assumed her fighting stance and advanced on him, striking 
left and right in a sequence of high, low, low, high attacks. Then, after 
the final high, she smoothly reversed the sword and leapt forward, 
stepping with her right foot and following up in a one-handed thrust. 

Maikeru’s sword just managed to deflect the point of hers at the 
last moment. He stepped back, indicating the sequence was over, and 
lowered his sword. He nodded approvingly. 

“That was good, my lady,” he said gravely. “You have eliminated 
the movement that warns you are going to thrust. I take it you have 
been practicing in private.” 

“You still managed to parry it,” she said, slightly aggrieved. 

His lips moved in a thin smile. “I have been a student of the katana 
for over forty years, my lady,” he said. “Your strike would have 
succeeded with most opponents.” 

She grunted. She knew he was right, but she had a competitive 
personality. Just once, she wanted to best her mentor in a mock duel. 
Then she laughed at herself, knowing “just once” wouldn’t be enough. 
If she managed it once, she would want to do it again and again. 

She stripped off her gloves reluctantly. She had enjoyed the 
workout but knew she couldn’t stay away from her desk any longer. 
She felt the floorboards trembling slightly beneath her feet and was 
aware of a low background rumble that told her the massive gears 
controlling the drawbridge had been disengaged and the bridge was 
coming down. That reinforced her decision to get back to work. 

“Must be past the eighth hour,” she said. “It’s high time I was at 
my desk.” 

Maikeru eyed her thoughtfully. “You work too hard, my lady,” he 
said. She looked tired, he thought, and he could see a few gray wisps 
in her blond hair. 

She laughed. “The work doesn’t do itself.” 

Maikeru took both practice swords and returned them to the rack 
along the wall. Then he gathered up the padded vests and gauntlets 
they had worn for the session. “There’s been no word from the north?” 

She shook her head. “Nothing so far,” she said. “We all assumed 
they’d be back within a few days. Obviously, it’s taking longer than 
we expected.” 

The door to the practice hall opened and a young page entered, 
looking nervous in the presence of the Princess Regent and her 


inscrutable instructor. The castle staff told wildly imaginative tales 
among themselves about the unsmiling Nihon-Jan warrior and his 
uncanny skill with the katana. Not all of them were inaccurate. 

“What is it, Richard?” Cassandra asked, smiling to put him at ease. 

“My lady,” he said, addressing her but with his eyes constantly 
flicking to glance at Maikeru, as if expecting him to perform some 
amazing feat of swordsmanship while he watched. “The sergeant says 
to tell you there are men approaching the castle.” 

“Men?” Cassandra asked, instantly on the alert. “Are we under 
attack?” 

Richard smiled reassuringly. “No, no, my lady. My apologies for 
alarming you. They’re castle garrison troops.” 

Cassandra’s face lit up. She looked at Maikeru. “It’s Horace and 
Gilan,” she said happily. “They’re back!” 

But again Richard demurred, his face thoughtful. “I don’t think so, 
my lady,” he said, and he was sorry to see her face fall, the glad 
expression extinguished. “They’re coming from the south. Captain 
Dimon is leading them,” he added, by way of further explanation. 

“Dimon?” she said, puzzled. “Why would he take men to the 
south?” 

Richard shrugged. He had no answer for that, and she realized that 
there was no reason why he would have. He was just a page 
delivering a message, after all. 

“TIL come and take a look myself,” she said. 

He stepped aside as she swept past him, Maikeru following close 
behind her, his soft-shod feet making no more than a whispering noise 
on the flagstones. Richard, a little peeved that he couldn’t answer her 
question, tagged along behind. 

They crossed the courtyard that stood between the keep and the 
outer wall, quickly mounting the stairs that led to the battlements. 
Cassandra ran up the stone steps to a vantage point above the 
drawbridge. Hearing her coming, the sergeant in charge turned to 
greet her, then pointed an arm to the forest south of the castle. 

“There, my lady,” he said. 

She moved to a gap in the battlements and peered downhill. There 
was a relatively large body of men marching up through the park 
toward the castle. They were all dressed in the distinctive Araluen 
livery—a red surcoat over chain mail, and a polished cone-shaped 
helmet with a mail aventail hanging from the back to protect the 
wearer’s neck. 

They carried shields, painted red with a yellow X superimposed, 
and the morning sun glittered off the points of their long spears. A 
mounted officer led them, and although it was too far to distinguish 
his features, she thought she recognized Dimon. It was certainly his 


chestnut horse that the rider was mounted on, and his shield carried 
Dimon’s distinctive owl’s head symbol. 

“They look like our men,” she said. “But where did they come 
from?” 

She looked quickly around. She could see half a dozen troops on 
the battlement catwalk and another three in the courtyard below. 
Nine men. There would be another half dozen in the barracks, having 
come off duty from the night watch. 

All in all, she had been left with twenty-five men to hold the castle 
—not a lot, but sufficient, considering the strength of the walls and 
the castle’s defenses. Now she could see nearly thirty men marching 
toward the drawbridge. Where had they come from? And why was 
Dimon leading them? 

If it were, in fact, Dimon. Anyone could carry a shield with his 
symbol on it, and the horse, although it looked like his, could well be 
any chestnut. She hesitated, suspicion growing in her mind. She 
looked at the sergeant, but this sort of situation was above his level of 
competence. He was essentially a man who followed orders. Maikeru 
was a different matter. He had a cool, analytical mind, and he wasn’t 
a person who saw what he expected to see. 

“Maikeru, what do you think?” she asked. 

The old Swordmaster had been expecting the question. “We don’t 
have that many men,” he replied. “And that may or may not be 
Dimon-san leading them.” 

The sergeant looked at the two of them, alarm evident on his face. 
He had simply assumed that the men approaching were bona fide 
troops belonging to the castle. 

“My lady?” he said uncertainly. “What do you want me to do?” 

Cassandra came to a decision. “Raise the drawbridge,” she ordered. 
“If we’re wrong, we can let them in later.” 

But it was already too late. The rider leading the group had spurred 
on ahead and was nearly at the bridge. The sentries there stepped out 
to stop him, then hesitated as they recognized him. 

The hesitation was fatal. The rider drew his sword and cut left and 
right, killing them where they stood. Then he galloped across into the 
gatehouse—a massive, fortlike building that housed the drawbridge 
and portcullis mechanisms. Behind him, the marching body of men 
broke into a run, following him across the bridge. Any minute, they’d 
be pouring into the courtyard. 

Cassandra turned to the sergeant. “Sound the alarm! Send word for 
the men in the barracks, and get all our men into the keep!” she 
ordered, and headed for the stairs at a run, shouting to the men in the 
courtyard to form up on her. 

The sergeant hesitated, not sure what to do. Maikeru stepped close 


to him. 
“Do as she says!” he ordered. “We’re under attack.” 
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Cassandra ran across the courtyard to the keep. Standing to one side 
of the door, she ushered her men inside the large building, casting 
anxious glances at the massive gatehouse. She could hear the sound of 
fighting there. Half a dozen of her troops had been inside to tend to 
the drawbridge and portcullis. Now they were fighting for their lives, 
desperately holding off the invaders who were swarming across the 
bridge and into the gatehouse. 

There could be only one ending to that fight. The defenders were 
hopelessly outnumbered, and now they had been stripped of their 
greatest defense—the protection afforded by Castle Araluen’s 
impregnable walls. 

But their desperate delaying action might buy time for Cassandra 
and the rest of the depleted garrison to make it to safety. The troops in 
the barracks, warned by the clanging of the alarm bell, were 
streaming across the courtyard to join them. Seeing the last of her 
men go through into the keep, Cassandra followed them, slamming 
the door shut behind her and signaling for the locking bar to be set in 
place. 

The sergeant and another soldier heaved the massive oak bar into 
its brackets, securing the door. That would keep out the attackers for 
some minutes, until they could organize a battering ram and shatter 
the bar, then smash the door down. The keep was the castle’s 
administration and accommodation center. It wasn’t designed to be a 
defensive position in the event that an enemy had breached the walls. 
That was the south tower’s purpose. 

She pointed to two of the garrison soldiers, who were looking 
confused and alarmed at the events that were taking place. 

“You two,” she ordered, and they snapped to attention. “Get my 
father from his room and take him to the south tower. Right away!” 

“Yes, my lady!” the two men responded. Now that they had been 
given a definite task to carry out, they lost their uncertain looks and 
ran for the stairs. Duncan was in a room on the fourth floor. From 
there, they would take him across the arched stone bridge to the south 


tower, and then up into the tower’s higher reaches. 

A few of the remaining servants had joined them, standing 
uncertainly, wondering what was going on. Among them, Cassandra 
saw Ingrid, Maddie’s maidservant. She beckoned her over. 

“Fetch my daughter!” she said. 

But Ingrid was shaking her head, a worried look on her face. “I’ve 
just been to her room, my lady,” she said. “But she isn’t there. There 
was a bolster under her blankets to look as if she was in her bed. I 
think she may have been patrolling outside the castle again.” 

Ingrid was one of the few who knew Maddie’s true identity as a 
Ranger, and she was aware that she had been leaving the castle at 
night, although she wasn’t sure why. Nor did she know how Maddie 
left the castle and reentered. As her maid, it wasn’t her place to 
question her mistress, and she knew that Maddie was skilled at 
moving from place to place without anyone seeing her do so. 

Cassandra hesitated, torn with anxiety. Then she realized that if 
Maddie weren’t in the castle, she was relatively safe, at least for the 
meantime. She came to a decision. 

“Join the others and head for the fourth floor. We’re withdrawing 
into the south tower,” she said. Ingrid nodded and hurried away, her 
concern for her mistress still evident on her face. 

Cassandra heard men shouting and hammering on the barred door, 
trying to break through. But for the moment, they had only hand 
weapons—battleaxes and swords—and they would be next to useless 
against the ironbound oak planks. She knew, however, that it 
wouldn’t take them long to find something heavy to use as a battering 
ram, and then it would be a different story. 

Even as she had that thought, she heard a voice shouting outside 
the door. 

“You four men!” Dimon said. “Grab that bench and bring it here. 
We're going to have to knock this door down.” Outside, against the 
wall, was a heavy oak bench, Cassandra recalled. It would serve quite 
well as an improvised ram. The clattering of axes and swords and fists 
against the door ceased. A few minutes later, she heard footsteps 
approaching the door at a slow run. Then something heavy slammed 
against the door, and it shuddered under the impact. Plaster and paint 
flew from the arch above the doorway. She heard Dimon again. 

“Ready? One, two, three!” 

SLAM! There was another massive impact against the door. More 
plaster and dirt fell from the lintel. This time, she was sure she saw 
one of the big iron hinges move a centimeter or two as the bench 
struck the door. 

She felt a hand touch her sleeve. Maikeru. 

“My lady, we should be going. That door won’t last long.” 


She realized she had become fixated on the door as the men 
outside pounded on it. 

Maikeru was right. It wouldn’t last much longer. 

SLAM! 

Another thundering impact. And again, the hinge moved. She saw 
cracks forming in the stonework where bolts secured the hinge to the 
doorjamb. It was weakening fast. There were three other hinges and 
so far none of them had moved. But once the first one gave way, the 
others wouldn’t be far behind. 

She turned and took a quick count of the men who had made it 
into the keep with her. There were over a dozen of them, waiting for 
her next orders. She pointed to the stairs. 

“Fourth floor!” she shouted. “Then across to the south tower!” 

SLAM! 

Again, the bench hit the door, the sound of the impact echoing 
through the vast entry hall of the keep. Waiting no longer, she led the 
rush toward the broad staircase leading to the next level. Here in the 
keep, the stairways weren’t designed for defense. They were broad 
and accessible and set in the center of each floor. Once they reached 
the south tower, they would be ascending the spiral staircase set in 
the southeast corner, with removable sections designed to delay 
pursuers. 

As they went up the successive flights, the sound of the bench 
hitting the door faded. But they could still hear it as they reached the 
fourth floor. And now there was a new quality to it—a splintering 
sound that told her the door was giving way. 

“Keep going!” she shouted to the men following her, pointing the 
way toward the arched bridge that led to the south tower. She made 
sure they were following her order, then detoured to her own 
apartments, where she gathered up a few pieces of clothing, cramming 
them into a bag, and her katana. She slid the sword, in its lacquered 
wood scabbard, through her belt so that the long hilt stood ready to 
her right hand. Her sling was on her desk, coiled neatly. She slipped it 
under her belt, on the side opposite her sword. There was a chamois 
pouch of lead shot on the desk as well, and she slung it quickly over 
her shoulder. She took a quick final look around her apartment. There 
were just too many possessions in here, and not enough time to 
choose between them. In the end, she left them and hurried toward 
the door that led to the bridge. Maikeru and the sergeant from the 
battlements were both waiting there for her. Maikeru was as 
inscrutable as ever. The sergeant was nervous—worried for her 
welfare, she realized. She gestured for him to lead the way across the 
bridge, and he turned, albeit reluctantly, and headed for the south 
tower. 


She gave Maikeru a wan little smile. “After you, Sensei,” she said, 
using the Nihon-Jan word for teacher. 

He shook his head. “You first, my lady. Emperor Shigeru charged 
me with your safety.” 

She was about to reply when another voice interrupted them, 
shouting from the top of the stairs leading from the floor below. 

“Cassandra! Stop there!” 

She turned and looked back, and her heart sank as she saw that it 
was Dimon, bloodstained sword in hand and blood staining his 
doublet, ascending the last few stairs to the fourth-floor level. She had 
clung to the hope that it had been an impostor she had seen riding 
across the drawbridge, that her loyal retainer and captain of the guard 
had not betrayed her. Now she saw that hope dashed. 

Maikeru moved to interpose himself between her and the traitor 
now. His katana slid from its scabbard with a whisper of steel and 
wood. 

She drew her own sword and stepped to one side so she could see 
Dimon clearly. He stopped five meters away, wary of the old Nihon- 
Jan Swordmaster. He glanced behind him to where two of his men 
were emerging from the stairway. 

“Dimon,” she said in a stricken voice, “what are you doing? Why 
are you doing this?” 

His eyes were cold. “Because the throne is mine by right,” he said 
angrily. “For years your family has denied me my birthright, changing 
the law so that a woman could inherit the crown. I’ve been pushed 
aside. And since I’ve been here, I’ve been forced to bend the knee to 
you, to smile and pretend everything is fine. Yes, my lady. No, my lady. 
Is there anything I can do for you, my lady? Well, everything isn’t fine! 
I’m sick of bowing and scraping to you and your daughter. My 
legitimate claim to the throne has been ignored, pushed aside, 
trampled on.” 

“Your legitimate claim? You have no legitimate claim. I’m the heir 
and Maddie will be my heir in turn.” 

“I am the only male member of the royal family! And that means 
I’m the only legitimate heir!” he shouted at her, years of anger and 
frustration suddenly bursting loose. “I may be a distant relative, but I 
am a relative. And the only male one! Our ancient law says that I 
should be the one to inherit the crown.” 

She spread her hands wide in confusion. “But that law was revoked 
years ago. My grandfather changed it.” 

“And he had no right to do so!” Dimon shouted. “He did it to 
protect his own interests, to protect his immediate family’s claim to 
the throne. To make sure that you succeeded Duncan.” 

“That’s ridiculous! I wasn’t even born when he changed that law. 
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How could he know... 

He waved her argument aside with a furious gesture. 

“He was making sure that his family would stay in power! If 
Duncan had a son, well and good. But if he had a daughter,” he said, 
pointing his sword at her, “you—then his line would continue on the 
throne. The law of male succession had been in place for hundreds of 
years—perhaps thousands. He had no right to change it. It was a good 
law, one that had been tested by time.” 

“It was an unfair law and that’s why he changed it,” Cassandra told 
him, and he gave a derisive snort of laughter. 

“Of course you’d say that!” he said. “It’s in your interest to say 
that. You’d say anything to ensure that you and that brat of yours 
remained in power.” 

As he mentioned Maddie, he waved his hand vaguely toward the 
bridge behind her and Cassandra began to realize that he had no idea 
Maddie was missing from the castle. His words, and that gesture, 
seemed to indicate that he thought she was with her mother’s party, 
hurrying to the south tower. And as she had that thought, a small 
flame of hope began to burn in her breast. 

“Now lower your sword and surrender,” he said. “I’ll see you’re 
well treated.” 

She gave a bitter laugh, seeing through the lie with no difficulty. 
“You won’t let me live,” she said. “If you want the throne, you’ll have 
to kill me. You can’t afford to leave a legitimate claimant alive.” 

His face worked briefly, and she saw in his eyes that she was right. 
He would kill her, and Madelyn, to cement his claim to the throne. 
Then she had a moment of revelation. Nobody would know that he 
had seized the throne by force. The only witnesses to that would be in 
the castle. And by the time he was through, they’d be dead. He could 
blame the entire affair on the Red Fox Clan and claim that he had 
driven them off—unfortunately too late to save Cassandra, Maddie 
and Duncan. 

“My lady,” Maikeru said quietly, “you must go now. I will settle 
with this cur.” 

She hesitated. Maikeru was right. She should run for the south 
tower now, while she had the chance. But she had a sudden flare of 
rage. She wanted to be the one who finished Dimon. She wanted to 
feel her sword cutting into him. 

“Get out of my way, old man.” Dimon’s voice was scornful, but she 
noticed that he made no move toward the old Swordmaster. He was 
cautious of Maikeru, wary of his skill and his speed and that flashing, 
razor-sharp katana. Maikeru kept his eyes fastened on the treacherous 
guard commander. He spoke again, still without any sign of emotion. 

“You must go now, my lady. This is the task the Emperor gave me 


when he sent me to you.” 

Sadly, she realized he was right. 

She sheathed her sword, turned toward the south tower and began 
to make her way across the bridge, looking back over her shoulder. 
Maikeru had moved so that he was in the middle of the bridge, 
barring the way. 

“Cassandra! Stop there! I warn you!” Dimon shouted, his voice 
cracking with rage. 

“A dog like you does not speak to my lady in that fashion,” 
Maikeru said calmly. His calmness acted as a goad to Dimon, who 
leapt forward, his sword swinging up and back, then coming down on 
a diagonal at the Swordmaster. 

Only to be intercepted by the gleaming katana. The hardened blade 
rang against Dimon’s sword and left a deep notch in the steel. Then 
Maikeru flicked his opponent’s sword to one side and with astonishing 
speed brought the katana back in a short cutting stroke. 

Dimon blocked it with his shield. But Maikeru followed up 
immediately with a bewildering series of strokes, cutting left and right 
at Dimon’s head. One caught his helmet and sheared its owl’s head 
crest clean off. Dimon staggered with the force of the blow, and 
Maikeru’s next stroke caught him in the left shoulder, just above the 
rim of his shield, slicing through the chain mail and drawing blood. 

It was only a shallow cut, but the ease with which Maikeru 
penetrated his defense startled Dimon. He leapt back and gestured to 
the men behind him. 

“Kill him,” he snarled. 

The two men started forward, then hesitated. The narrow bridge 
only allowed room for one of them to attack him at a time. Then one 
stepped forward, his sword point low and moving in a circle, his eyes 
slitted. He lunged at Maikeru, hoping that he would catch the old man 
off guard. 

His sword was deflected immediately, and as he staggered slightly, 
the katana slashed quickly across his neck and he fell, a choked 
scream rising to his lips. His companion watched in horror, then 
realized his mistake as Maikeru went on the attack. Once again the 
deadly katana found its mark and sliced through chain mail and flesh. 
The second man fell, lifeless, to the bridge. 

Maikeru smiled grimly at Dimon. “Would you care to try again?” 
he invited. 

Dimon looked around desperately. More of his men were pouring 
up the stairs, and he saw that two of them had short bows slung across 
their shoulders. 

“You two!” he yelled. “Come here! Bring your bows!” 

The two men ran to him, unslinging the bows as they did. 


Maikeru’s eyes narrowed. This put a different complexion on things. 
He glanced over his shoulder, saw that Cassandra was at the end of 
the bridge, looking back at him. 

“Go, my lady!” he shouted. “Run now!” With a sigh of relief, he 
saw her turn and run into the south tower, slamming the heavy door 
behind her. She would be safe now, he thought. He had fulfilled the 
task laid upon him by his Emperor. 

“Shoot him!” Dimon ordered, pointing his sword at the slightly 
built figure who barred their way. The first of the men nocked, drew, 
and released. The arrow sped toward Maikeru, barely visible. But he 
calmly batted it aside with his sword. Dimon shook his head in 
surprise. He had never seen such lightning reflexes. 

“Both together!” he ordered. 

The two bows thrummed almost in the same instant. Maikeru 
caught the left-hand arrow on his sword. But the other slammed into 
his chest, high on the right side. He staggered under the impact and 
stumbled against the parapet of the bridge, his sword still in his 
hands, but the point now lowered. 

The two men shot again and two more arrows slammed into him, 
both hitting vital spots. 

The old Swordmaster sank to his knees, leaning against the rough 
stone wall and still keeping his grip on his katana. He saw Dimon’s tall 
figure stepping cautiously toward him. The traitor was only a dark 
shape now as Maikeru’s sight began to fade. But Cassandra was safe, 
for now. He looked up at the shadowy form above him. 

“You lose,” he said softly, and died. 
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Inside the south tower, Cassandra heard a howl of triumph from the 
men pursuing her and knew that Maikeru was dead. 

Quickly, she turned the massive lock on the heavy door that led 
out to the bridge and ran for the spiral stairway in the southeast 
corner of the tower. The sergeant was waiting there for her, beckoning 
her urgently to join him. Behind her, she heard a rush of running feet 
on the bridge, then the hammering of weapons and fists on the door. 

She ran. The sergeant, sword in hand, ushered her through the 
narrow doorway in front of him, and together they began to wind 
their way upward. 

The stairway was narrow, barely two and a half meters across. And 
it spiraled upward to the right. This was intentional, and a standard 
piece of design in castles of the time. A right-handed spiral meant that 
a right-handed attacker, climbing the stairs, had to expose his entire 
body to bring his weapon into play, whereas a defender, above him, 
only needed to show his right arm and hand. It gave a distinct 
advantage to the defender. 

Cassandra was taking the stairs two at a time, running light- footed 
and leaving the sergeant behind. He blundered up the stairs behind 
her, making a considerable noise, and then began shouting. 

“The princess! Make way for the princess!” 

For a few moments, she wondered why he was wasting his breath. 
His heavy breathing showed that he didn’t have a lot to waste, after 
all. Then she rounded a bend in the stairway and was confronted by 
three of her men standing ready, weapons bared. The sergeant had 
been warning them that the people mounting the stairs were friendly. 
Otherwise, they may well have attacked the new arrivals without 
warning. The men smiled at her and stepped aside to let her pass. A 
few steps below, she heard the sergeant’s heavy tread and she waited 
for him. He drew level with her, red faced and breathing heavily. She 
ushered him past her. 

“Keep going!” she ordered. Then she spoke to the three waiting 
men. “You three come with us.” 


She led them up, her head spinning slightly as she spiraled round 
and round. Ahead of her, the sergeant was slowing down and she 
yelled at him, urging him to keep moving. From far below, echoing up 
the stairway, she heard a splintering crash as the door from the arched 
bridge finally gave way. Then more feet were pounding on the 
stairway below her. 

She estimated that they had gone up another two floors, and only 
two more remained before they reached the sanctuary of the upper 
levels. The safe haven at the top of the tower occupied the eighth and 
ninth floors. As they came level with the seventh floor, there was a 
three-meter-long timber section set into the stone stairway. Two more 
of her men stood waiting at the top of it. She and the sergeant and 
three soldiers ran past the end of it, and then Cassandra turned and 
gestured to the waiting men. 

“Pull it up,” she ordered. 

The timber section could be removed. Ropes ran over pulleys in the 
roof of the stairwell and were attached to both ends. As she passed the 
order, her men tailed onto the ropes and heaved. The timber bridge 
rose smoothly in the air until it lay flush against the ceiling of the 
stairwell. The men tied off the ropes and secured it in its new position. 
Where it had been was a three-meter gap in the stairs, with a seven- 
story drop below it. 

“That should hold them up,” she said as she heard the distant 
sounds of running feet and shouting men on the floors below them. 
Distant now, but coming closer. One of the men who had been 
standing by to remove the timber section was armed with a bow. She 
recognized his uniform. He was one of the castle archers. She pointed 
downstairs, to where the steps disappeared round the stone wall. 

“Anyone comes round there, shoot him,” she said. 

“Aye, my lady.” The archer nodded, stripping an arrow from the 
quiver at his belt and placing it on the string. He stood ready, side on, 
feet slightly apart, arrow nocked. As yet, he didn’t bother to draw 
back. If anyone came round that corner, they’d be no more than six 
meters away and he could draw, shoot and hit his target at that 
distance in a matter of seconds. 

Cassandra continued up the staircase, reaching the door leading to 
the eighth floor. She pushed through it. There were ten men in the big 
open space, and they turned toward the door, weapons ready, as she 
entered. Seeing her, they relaxed and sheathed their swords and 
daggers. She nodded a greeting. She looked anxiously around the 
small group, searching for Maddie. But there was no sign of her. 
Perhaps she was on the next floor, she thought, although she didn’t 
really believe it. 

“Has anyone seen my daughter?” she asked. “Princess Madelyn?” 


Blank looks and shaking heads met her inquiry. Nobody had seen 
the young princess. She looked around the group, seeking and finding 
Ingrid. The young maidservant shook her head as they made eye 
contact. Cassandra felt a moment of despair. What if Dimon captured 
her? He would use her as a bargaining chip to obtain Cassandra’s 
surrender. And yet she knew her sense of duty would never allow her 
to surrender. And that would mean Maddie would be... 

“Perhaps she’s hiding somewhere, my lady,” ventured the sergeant 
before she could finish that thought. “It’s a big castle, after all.” 

She considered his point. He was right. There were dozens of 
hiding places in the castle, and Maddie had been raised here. She 
knew the castle well. Furthermore, even though Cassandra tended to 
think of Madelyn as her baby girl, the reality was that Maddie was a 
fourth-year Ranger apprentice, and that meant she was a formidable 
warrior. She was skilled with weapons and adept at concealing 
herself. Better yet, she had been trained to think and plan and assess a 
situation. She wasn’t the flighty young girl that people like Dimon 
took her to be. 

But it occurred to Cassandra that there was something she could do 
that might warn Maddie of the situation in the castle. She beckoned 
Ingrid to her. 

“Go to the upper floor and hoist my standard on the flagpole,” she 
said, then added, “Fly it upside down.” 

Ingrid looked puzzled. “Upside down, my lady?” 

Cassandra nodded. “It’s a distress symbol. If Maddie sees it, she’ll 
know we’re in the south tower. And she’ll know something’s wrong.” 
As Ingrid hurried away to do her bidding, Cassandra shrugged. It was 
all she could do for now to warn her daughter. She just hoped Maddie 
would notice the flag. 

Then, squaring her shoulders, she forced herself to push her worry 
about Maddie aside. She had to organize the defenses of the tower. 
She’d think about Maddie later, when things were more settled. She 
glanced at the sergeant. He was standing ready, waiting for orders. 
She indicated the small group of men watching her. 

“Is this all we have?” she asked. 

He glanced around the room, then answered. “We have eighteen 
men in all, my lady. Some of the men from the gatehouse managed to 
make it to the ground floor of this tower while Captain Dimon was 
assaulting the keep.” 

She nodded. Eighteen men. Not the largest force, but probably 
enough to hold the tower against Dimon and his men. 

“How many archers?” she asked. 

“Six, my lady,” answered one of the other men in the room, an 
archer himself, wearing a corporal’s rank badge. The sergeant, of 


course, wouldn’t have had time to do a detailed head count yet. He’d 
arrived only a few minutes before her. 

She chewed her lip thoughtfully. In this situation, there wouldn’t 
be a lot of use for archers. She would have preferred more men-at- 
arms. They’d be better suited to hand-to-hand fighting on the stairs. 
Still, the archers could take their turn at that as well. They were 
trained fighting men, after all. 

“Let’s take a look at our supplies,” she said, and the sergeant led 
the way to survey the stores and equipment that were maintained in 
the upper reaches of the south tower. 

The eighth floor was a storehouse and armory. Dozens of spears 
and long-handled axes stood in racks along the walls—the most 
effective weapons for dealing with an attack from below. There were 
several dozen shields hanging from pegs, and an equal number of mail 
shirts and helmets. She counted fifteen bows and three large wooden 
tubs filled with arrows. There must have been close to five hundred of 
them in all. 

Farther on, she found the food supplies: dried, salted meat; barrels 
of vegetables and pickles; and sacks of grain piled two meters high. 
She nodded thoughtfully. There was plenty of food here to sustain the 
defenders. 

Passing the stacks of food, they came to the dormitory for the men 
—trows of bunks, tables and benches for those off duty, washing 
facilities, and several privies, built in the side of the tower to protrude 
over the drop. She wrinkled her nose. Not the most savory of solutions 
to the men’s needs, but an effective one nevertheless. 

Food and weapons were well supplied, she realized. But there was 
a more important need. Water. 

“Let’s check the water,” she said, and headed for the steps leading 
to the ninth floor. 

Here, there was another central staircase between the eighth and 
ninth levels. This staircase was wood—more like a wide, steep ladder 
—and could be withdrawn in the event that attackers broke through 
to the lower floor. They climbed to the ninth level. 

This was the commander’s floor—the administrative level. Half a 
dozen sleeping chambers were set along the curve of the wall. 

There were racks of weapons along one wall and in the middle of 
the floor was a large open space that served as the command center. A 
table with a dozen seats dominated the space. This could be used for 
councils of war or for eating and recreation, as the need arose. To one 
side was a kitchen area, well ventilated so that smoke from the large 
oven and open grill areas could escape. 

Cassandra had studied the layout of the south tower and had 
visited it several times over the years, ensuring that supplies were 


constantly replenished and any items that were out of date or spoiled 
were removed. She gestured to a wooden ladder on the right-hand 
side. 

“Water’s up there,” she said, and she led the way, climbing the 
steep ladder and shoving aside the trapdoor at the top. 

The tower was surmounted by a pointed spire, covered in tiles. 
Inside the conical space were two large stone cisterns. There were 
steps at the side of these. She climbed one low flight of steps and 
eased open a lid in the wooden panel that covered the cistern. She 
peered in. Water lapped a few centimeters below the top. She cupped 
a handful and tasted it. It was fresh and sweet. 

The other cistern was the same—nearly full with good clean water. 
The cisterns were fed by rainwater from the roof. They were drained 
regularly and allowed to refill to ensure the water didn’t stagnate. It 
usually rained regularly in this part of the country, so continuity of 
supply wasn’t a problem. 

She climbed down and led the way down the ladder to the ninth 
level once more. A soldier waited there to meet them, obviously 
wanting to talk to her. 

She raised an eyebrow. “What is it?” she asked. 

“The King, my lady,” he replied and she recognized him as one of 
the men she had detailed to bring her father to the tower. He pointed 
toward one of the chambers set along the wall. “We put him in that 
chamber, my lady. It’s got a good bed and it’s nice and airy for him. 
He’s quite comfortable.” 

“Thank you,” she said, starting toward the door he’d indicated. “PI 
have a few words with him now.” Then she saw the doubtful look on 
the man’s face and stopped. “Is there a problem?” 

He shook his head. “No, no, my lady. He’s fine. Just, he’s sleeping 
at the moment and maybe we shouldn’t wake him.” 

She touched his arm gratefully. It was interesting to see the 
devotion and love that her father inspired in the men serving under 
him. Unlike Dimon, she thought bitterly. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Keep an eye on him and let me know when 
he wakes.” 

He knuckled his forehead in salute. “T’ll do that, my lady.” He 
stepped back and took up a position outside the chamber door. 
Cassandra turned back to the sergeant. 

“By the way,” she said, “what’s your name? I can hardly go on 
calling you ‘sergeant,’ can I?” 

The sergeant grinned at her. “Don’t matter to me, my lady. But my 
mam christened me Merlon. So that’s what I usually answer to.” 

“Merlon it is then,” she said. She sat down in one of the heavy 
wooden chairs around the command table and gestured for him to sit 


as well. He did so, a little awkward at relaxing so close to the Princess 
Regent. 

“Well, Merlon, we’re in good shape here. Plenty of food and water 
and weapons. We should be able to hold out indefinitely. Certainly 
until my husband and the Ranger Commandant get back.” 

“Yes, my lady. When do you think that’ll be?” he asked. 

She hesitated a second or two. It wouldn’t be good for morale if the 
men knew she had no idea what was delaying Horace. 

“Shouldn’t be much more than a week, I’d think,” she said, forcing 
a confident tone into her voice. She didn’t want to raise any 
immediate expectations, and now that Merlon knew their position was 
secure, the prospect of a one-week wait wouldn’t be too daunting. She 
was saved from further discussion of Horace’s whereabouts when one 
of the archers mounted the stairs, obviously looking for her. 

“Over here,” she said as he glanced curiously around the open 
space of the ninth floor. He turned and walked toward them. 

“It’s Captain Dimon, my lady,” he said. “He’s at the gap in the 
stairs and he’s requested a parley.” 
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“Better come with me, Merlon,” she said. “You should hear what he 
has to say.” 

Together, they retraced their steps down the ladder to the eighth 
floor, then hurried out the heavy door to the spiral staircase. The 
archer who had apprised her of Dimon’s request for a parley followed 
them, and now she recognized him as the man she had left at the gap 
in the stairs, with orders to shoot anyone who appeared round the 
bend in the staircase. She smiled grimly. Presumably, Dimon had 
called out before he showed himself, making sure he wouldn’t be an 
immediate target. 

They reached the gap. There was nobody visible at the lower end. 
She glanced interrogatively at the two foot soldiers who had remained 
on watch. 

“Where is he?” she asked. 

One of them jerked a thumb downward. “He’s there, my lady. Just 
round the curve.” He grinned. “Don’t think he trusted us.” 

She smiled in return. “He’s no fool,” she said. Then she raised her 
voice and called down the stairway, her voice echoing off the stone 
walls and ceiling. 

“Dimon? Are you there?” 

There was a pause, and then she recognized his voice. He sounded 
quite close, and she realized he must be just around the elbow in the 
stairway. 

“Cassandra? I have a flag of truce here.” 

As she heard the words, a pole appeared round the stonework. A 
white cloth hung limply from it. The bearer waved it a few times, 
presumably to help those above see it. 

“So I see,” she replied. 

There was another pause, and then Dimon spoke again, uncertainty 
in his voice. “You’ll honor it?” 

She was insulted by the implication that she might violate a flag of 
truce. But then, she realized, it was the sort of thing Dimon would do. 
And if he would do it, he’d assume that others would as well. 


“Yes,” she said, the irritation obvious in her voice. “You’re safe. We 
won’t shoot. Although God knows why not.” 

“I need your word,” he said. 

Now the irritation in her voice was even more apparent. “You’ve 
got it. Stop skulking and come out in the open.” 

Slowly, Dimon emerged from behind the curve in the stairway, the 
white flag held in his right hand. He moved out into the center of the 
stairs and peered upward. He shaded his eyes with his left hand. It 
was dim in the stairwell, and neither of them was carrying a torch. 

“I can’t see you too well,” he said. 

“I can see you perfectly,” she said. “Get on with what you have to 
say.” 
“Tm offering you an accommodation,” he said. “Surrender and I'll 
spare your life. And Madelyn’s as well.” 

She felt a surge of relief as he said the last words. She’d been half 
expecting that this parley would be about Madelyn—that Dimon 
would tell her he’d captured her daughter and would use her to force 
Cassandra’s surrender. Now it was obvious that he believed Maddie 
was in the tower with her. So she was safe—for the moment, at least. 

“You'll simply let us go, will you?” she asked, the disbelief all too 
clear in her voice. 

“I didn’t say that. You’d be kept prisoner until I could send you out 
of the country. ld want your sworn oath that you wouldn’t try to 
come back and take my throne from me.” 

“My father’s throne, I think you mean,” she said, and when he 
didn’t reply, she continued. “Why this sudden generosity, Dimon?” 

“T’ll have gotten what I wanted. My followers want a return to the 
male line of succession. Once I’m on the throne, that will have been 
restored. They believe having a female succeed to the throne is against 
reason and tradition and God’s law.” 

“I wondered when he’d be brought into it,” she said sarcastically. 

“Tm offering you your life. PI see you’re well provided for. You 
and Madelyn could live quite well in Gallica or Toscana. 

“Not Skandia, however,” he added. “Erak and his Skandians might 
not take too kindly to having you tossed off the throne.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting something?” she asked. “It’s a wonderful 
plan, but I don’t think my husband will stand for it once he’s back 
from the north. Nor Gilan. I doubt you’ll stay on the throne too long 
once they hear I’ve been banished.” 

He looked down, hesitating for a moment. Then he said regretfully, 
“Tm sorry to tell you, Cassandra, but Horace is dead. And Gilan.” 

An icy-cold hand clutched at her heart as he spoke. She couldn’t 
conceive of a world without Horace—big, powerful, cheerful Horace. 
He was a tower of strength for her. He was kind and gentle and 


caring. And he had never been defeated in battle. He couldn’t be gone. 
And Gilan too, with his ready smile and friendly disposition. How 
could they both have been killed? 

“T don’t believe it,” she said. 

Dimon shook his head again. “I’m sorry to tell you. I truly am. I 
really liked Horace. But that small band of rebels he went to shoo 
away was actually an army of a hundred and fifty men. They fought a 
pitched battle two days ago, and both Horace and Gilan were killed— 
along with most of their men.” 

He let her think about that. Then he continued. “So don’t cling to 
any false hopes that they’ll be back to rescue you, Cassandra. They 
won't. And my offer is the best one you'll get.” 

She paused, knowing that if she spoke immediately, the doubt in 
her voice would give away her uncertainty. She needed to sound 
strong, she realized. 

“T’ll need time to consider it,” she said eventually. 

He came back at her immediately, sensing the strength of his 
position. “Don’t take too long. As I said, my offer is the best one you’ll 
get, but it’s only on the table for a day. After that, we’ll drive you out 
of this tower.” 

“You can try,” she said. She was on firmer ground now, and her 
voice was more confident. “But we’ve got food and weapons and 
water. We can hold out here for months. You could die of old age 
trying to take this tower.” 

“We could burn you out,” he threatened. 

She laughed. This time, her reaction was genuine. “You don’t know 
a lot about the construction of this tower, do you?” she asked. “It’s 
mostly stone. There’s no wooden framework, and stone won’t burn.” 

“The floors are timber,” he pointed out. “They’ll burn well 
enough.” 

She sensed the sergeant glancing at her. She met his anxious gaze 
and shook her head to reassure him. 

“As I said, you don’t know too much about the design of this tower. 
We’ve got two huge water cisterns in the roof. And one of them has 
pipes running down to the lower levels. The floors are hardwood, so 
they won’t burn easily. And if you try to set them alight, we can 
simply drench them with water.” 

There was a long pause. Then Dimon replied, but without his 
former confidence. “And then you'll have used up your drinking 
water,” he said. 

“Rain, Dimon,” she said. “The cisterns are filled by rainwater 
collected on the roof. And as you know, it rains quite often in this part 
of the country. Two or three nights of good rain will refill the cistern.” 

Dimon looked up at her. Anger was beginning to show on his face. 


He knew that the south tower was virtually impregnable—a small 
force could hold it indefinitely—and he didn’t have time to spend on a 
lengthy siege. 

Horace and Gilan were very much alive, even if they were 
contained in the old hill fort by the Wezel River. And he knew that 
situation wouldn’t last for too much longer. His forces there were 
becoming restive. Messengers had told him that they’d lost a lot of 
men—they’d been driven back with heavy losses each time they 
attacked Horace’s small force. Sooner or later, they would start to drift 
away. Mercenaries fought for profit, after all, and there was little of 
that to be found besieging a capable enemy in a well-defended 
position. 

He had hoped to bluff Cassandra—to make her panic and surrender 
with the news that Horace was dead. Of course, he had no intention of 
honoring his promise to banish her. Once she and Maddie were in his 
hands, he would have them killed. 

He faced her one more time, trying to sound more confident than 
he felt. 

“T’ll give you a day to consider my offer,” he said. “One day only. 
After that, if you insist on defying me, you will suffer the 
consequences.” 

“T’ll give you my answer this time tomorrow,” she told him. 

He couldn’t resist one more sally. “If you’re as smart as you claim 
to be, you’ll accept,” he said. Then he stepped quickly into the shelter 
of the curving wall and she heard his footsteps receding down the 
stairs. 

She looked at Merlon and raised her eyebrows, puffing out her 
cheeks and releasing a long breath. She felt exhausted. 

“Well, at least we know one thing. He doesn’t have Maddie,” she 
said. 

Merlon scratched his beard thoughtfully. “That’s true.” He 
hesitated, not sure whether he should ask the next question, then 
decided to do so anyway. 

“Do you believe him, my lady?” he asked. “About Sir Horace. Do 
you believe he’s dead?” 

She shook her head. “I just don’t know, Merlon. It would explain 
why we’ve heard nothing from the north. But . . .” She hesitated. 

“But what, my lady?” 

“But Horace is not an easy man to kill. A lot of people have tried in 
the past, and it didn’t work out too well for them.” 

“So you think he’s alive?” 

“Yes, I do,” she said. “I think I’d feel it if he were dead.” 

But as she said it, she wished she could be certain. 
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There was a balcony running round the tower at the ninth floor, 
affording a panoramic view of the land below the castle. Cassandra 
was pacing it now, looking out at the parklands below and the forest 
in the distance while she pondered her situation. Several hours had 
passed since her conversation with Dimon. 

Immediately below her, she had a view of the castle courtyard. She 
could see men there, moving from the keep to the gatehouse and 
occasionally to the stables. On the battlements, she could see sentries 
standing watch. 

It all appeared normal, except that the sentries and the men in the 
courtyard were not part of the castle garrison. They were Dimon’s 
men. And now they were protected from outside attack by Castle 
Araluen’s massive fortifications. Even if Horace and Gilan did appear 
with their men, they would have no chance of breaking in. 

She leaned on the rough stone of the balcony wall and sighed 
bitterly. She was in a total impasse. She and her men were safe for the 
moment—and for the foreseeable future. But they had no way of 
breaking out, of driving the invaders out of the castle. They were 
outnumbered, and they continued to survive only by virtue of the 
well-planned defenses of the south tower. 

Where was Maddie? The question kept hammering at her. Ingrid 
had thought she might be outside the castle. But where? And what 
was she doing? Cassandra racked her brains, trying to think of a way 
of contacting her. If Maddie was outside the castle, and if Cassandra 
could get a message to her, she could head north and alert Horace to 
the current situation. Maddie’s Ranger horse, Bumper, was outside the 
walls, Cassandra knew, at the small farm where Gilan had arranged 
for him to be stabled. If Maddie could get to him, she could be at the 
Wezel River within three days. 

If, if, if, she thought. But even if Maddie could reach the Wezel, 
then what? 

Horace might be dead. At best, if anything Dimon had said was the 
truth, he was trapped in a hill fort, surrounded by a superior force. 


How would he break out of that trap? And if he did, he would still 
face the problem of breaking into Castle Araluen. 

But at least he’d be here, close to hand. And the thought of his 
presence was a comforting one. Besides, once he was back, he could 
raise the army from the surrounding countryside. In times of war, the 
relatively small garrison of the castle was augmented by drafts of 
men-at-arms from the farms and villages of the fief. Mobilizing them 
would take some time—perhaps a week or two—but he would then 
have a sizable force for Dimon to reckon with. 

The same inevitable predicament raised its head. No matter how 
many men he had, how could he hope to break into the castle? No 
attacker had managed that in living memory. Even Morgarath, when 
he rebelled against her father, had bypassed the castle. She laughed 
bitterly. It was an ironic situation. She and her men were trapped here 
in the tower, but relatively safe from attack, by Dimon’s men. They, in 
turn, would be trapped in the castle, but relatively safe from attack by 
Horace’s forces. 

And on top of that, there was still the fundamental problem facing 
her: Where was Maddie? The scenario she had just envisaged hinged on 
Cassandra’s being able to make contact with her. And Cassandra 
simply couldn’t see how that could be done. She heard footsteps on 
the balcony behind her and turned to see one of the archers hurrying 
round the curve of the tower toward her, saluting as he came. 

“My lady, Sergeant Merlon says you should come immediately,” he 
said, his tone urgent. 

She began to make her way to the door leading back into the 
tower. 

“What’s happening?” she said. She was puzzled. Dimon had given 
her a day to consider his offer. She assumed that meant he would try 
nothing further until that deadline had expired. There was the 
implication of a truce in his offer. But she realized, not for the first 
time, that Dimon could not be trusted. 

“Merlon’s not sure, my lady. But there’s something going on down 
the stairway. We can hear them moving. There’s a lot of whispering 
going on—and it sounds like they’re dragging something heavy up to 
the gap.” 

She ran down the ladder to the lower floor and headed for the 
stairs. Merlon and four other men, all of them archers, were standing 
just above the gap in the stairway, sheltering behind the bend in the 
stairs. The sergeant looked around as she approached, holding his 
finger to his lips. 

“What’s happening, Merlon?” she asked in a whisper. 

He pointed down the stairs to the edge of the gap. “Listen, my 
lady,” he told her. 


She moved out from the shelter of the wall and craned her head to 
listen. The sound of low-pitched voices floated up the stairway to her, 
echoing off the curving stone walls. She couldn’t make out what they 
were saying, but there was a definite sense of urgency about them. 
Occasionally, a voice would be raised, resulting in urgent hisses for 
silence. She stepped back into cover, peering round the rough stone to 
look down the stairwell. 

“Something’s going on, my lady. They’re planning something,” 
Merlon said, his voice close to her ear. 

She nodded, frowning. That much was obvious. But what, exactly, 
did they have in mind? She held up a hand to forestall any further 
comment from the sergeant. There was another noise apparent now. 

It sounded like something heavy and wooden being dragged up the 
stone stairs. She could hear slow, deliberate footsteps on the stairs 
now, and the occasional grunt of effort from the men below. She 
turned to her archers. 

“Get ready.” 

They nodded. They all had arrows nocked. 

She stepped out again for a clearer look, ignoring Merlon’s warning 
murmur. The stairs below were empty. She could see the gap, with the 
yawning dark drop below it. Then the first three or four stairs below 
that. Then nothing. 

But the dragging sound continued, getting louder with each 
minute. Then it stopped and she heard more whispering. She caught 
the eye of one of the archers and gestured to the door that opened into 
the eighth floor. 

“Get more men,” she said. “And bring half a dozen pikes.” The man 
saluted and ran to do her bidding, and she turned her attention to the 
stairway again. The dragging, scraping noise had started again, much 
closer this time. Then she saw what was causing it. 

A rectangular wooden barrier, like a moveable wall, appeared in 
the stairway below the gap, being shoved forward by men behind it. It 
was made of boards nailed to a timber framework and it filled the 
space between the walls of the staircase. The men pushing and lifting 
it moved it at an angle so that it could advance up the stairs. It stood 
about a meter and a half high and there was an open space twenty 
centimeters high at the base. The men behind it were mostly hidden 
from sight, although from time to time a head would appear above the 
top of the barrier for a second or two. 

Cassandra addressed the three remaining archers. “The minute you 
see someone, shoot him,” she said. 

They all nodded. A head appeared above the barrier as its owner 
looked up to see what was happening above them. Instantly, an archer 
drew, aimed and released. But the head had disappeared again, and 


the arrow whizzed through empty space, then ricocheted off the stone 
wall below with a screech of metal on stone. She heard a curse from 
the man who had come so close to death. 

She frowned. The wall would protect Dimon’s men from the arrows 
and spears of her troops. But it wouldn’t bridge the gap in the stairs. It 
was too short for that. She looked more closely, straining her eyes, 
and made out a pair of hinges in the barrier. Then she could see that 
there was a gate in the center, perhaps a meter wide. Obviously, once 
the barrier was in position, those behind it could open the gate—and 
what? 

The barrier stopped a meter from the edge of the gap. On the right- 
hand side, one of the men pushing and shoving had grown careless. 
The top of his helmeted head was visible above the roughly 
constructed shield. The helmet made a poor target for her archers’ 
arrows. They would skid off harmlessly. 

But her sling was a different matter. She loaded a shot into the 
pouch and began whirling the sling around her head. Stepping out in 
the open, she released. There was a resounding CLANG! as the lead 
shot hit the helmet and the man went down, staggering back and 
falling down the stairs with a mighty clatter. She heard a voice 
shouting urgently. 

“Stay down, for pity’s sake! She’s got a sling!” 

Nobody else showed themselves above the barrier. Then they heard 
more scraping and slithering, and a timber bridge about a meter wide 
began to slide forward from under the barrier, reaching out across the 
gap in the stairway. 

“Push it back!” she ordered and her men moved forward, pikes in 
hand, to obey. But they were too late. The makeshift bridge reached 
the upper side of the gap and fell into place. She could see that there 
was a transverse beam nailed to the lower end. It was set against the 
edge of the stairs and held the bridge in position, no matter how hard 
they tried to push it back. 

Merlon touched her arm. “Smoke, my lady!” he said. “I smell 
smoke!” 

She sniffed the air. He was right. There was an oily smell of smoke 
drifting up from the lower stairs. She frowned. The steps were stone. 
They wouldn’t burn. So what was... ? 

In answer, an object appeared, hurled over the top of the barrier, 
trailing a thin line of smoke and sailing across the gap to shatter on 
the steps above where she stood. Then another, and another. 

They were round clay pots, she realized, and each one held a 
mixture of oil and pitch—and a lighted wick. As they shattered against 
the stone, the flame from their wicks ignited the flammable mixture 
inside and a cloud of noxious, dark smoke began to fill the stairway. 


Her men began coughing and she felt her own eyes tearing up. 

“They'll try to cross in the smoke!” she warned. “Be ready!” 

She turned to Merlon, standing by her with one of the ineffectual 
pikes. Ineffectual against the replacement bridge, perhaps, but not 
against the men who might try to cross it. 

“Get the door open!” she ordered. “We have to let the smoke out!” 
Dimly, through her streaming, itching eyes, she saw the central 
gate in the barrier begin to open outward, the gap between the edges 
growing larger. She loaded another shot and began whirling the sling. 

Through a veil of tears, she saw a figure step into the gap and out 
onto the bridge. His upper body was covered by a shield, and he held 
a spear in his right hand. 
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Cassandra changed her aim point as the attacker advanced across the 
bridge. She whirled the sling one more time as he moved tentatively 
above the yawning gap, then released. 

The shot slammed into his left knee with a sickening crack, 
smashing bone and tendons. The knee gave way beneath him and he 
slumped to one side, releasing his grip on the spear as he hung over 
the edge of the seven-story drop, scrabbling frantically at the rough 
wood to recover. 

And failing. 

With a horrible scream, he fell into the gap beside the makeshift 
bridge, plummeting down into the darkness, screaming all the way 
until they could hear a distant, ugly thump. 

The scream was cut off. 

The door in the barrier slammed shut once more. The next man in 
line had seen his comrade’s fate and wasn’t prepared to risk the 
crossing. Cassandra heard a raised voice shouting orders. Dimon, she 
realized. 

“More smoke pots! Get more of the pots up here! If they can’t see 
us, they can’t shoot us!” 

The smoke was clearing in the upper part of the stairway now, 
although the defenders’ eyes still smarted and ran with tears. The 
open door had created a draft to let the dense, choking clouds out. 

There was a brief lull, and she heard feet running on the stairs 
below her. Presumably men were fetching more of the smoke pots. 

Merlon pointed to the replacement bridge. “Could we maybe burn 
it, my lady?” 

She considered the idea but shook her head. It was solid timber. “It 
would take too long to get it burning,” she said. “And I doubt they’d 
leave us in peace while we did it.” Some of Dimon’s men had bows, 
she knew. They might not be as skilled as her archers, but at close 
quarters like this, they could hardly miss. 

There was a flash of flint on steel in the dimness on the other side 
of the barrier. 


“They’re lighting the fuses,” she said. “Everyone get ready.” She 
removed her scarf and wrapped it round her nose and mouth. Turning 
to the youngest of the troopers standing ready, she pointed up the 
stairs. 

“Fetch scarves and kerchiefs for everyone. And a bucket of water to 
soak them.” Wet scarves around their noses and mouths might help 
against the choking smoke, she thought. 

He nodded and turned, running lightly up the stairs. 

She heard Dimon issuing orders once more. “Don’t throw them so 
far! Try to lob them close to the end of the bridge.” 

That would concentrate the smoke where they stood waiting, she 
realized, and create better cover for the men crossing the bridge. She 
loaded her sling again and let it dangle down beside her, swinging 
back and forth like a snake’s head as it prepared to strike. 

The first of the clay pots sailed over the gap, hitting the stairway 
four steps above the bridge. Before it could ignite the oil and pitch 
inside, however, Merlon reached out with his pike and scooped it 
down the stairs, sending it tumbling into the gap. But his action came 
at a cost. Even as she began to congratulate him, he gave a gasp of 
pain and dropped the pike, clutching at his upper arm where a 
crossbow bolt had struck him. He sank awkwardly to the stairs. She 
reached out, grabbing his jerkin, and with the strength of desperation 
heaved him back into cover as another bolt ricocheted off the step 
behind him. He screamed in pain as she dragged him in, but managed 
to gasp his thanks, realizing she had saved his life. 

“Think nothing of it,” she said. “We need you.” 

Another smoke pot flew over the gap. This one went too high and 
smashed on the stairs above them. The resultant cloud of smoke 
billowed up, but someone had had the intelligence to open the 
doorway on the floor above them, and most of the smoke was sucked 
upward by the draft. 

The young soldier had returned now with scarves and kerchiefs 
and a large bucket full of water. He began to distribute the wet cloths 
to the defenders, who wrapped them round their noses and mouths. 
He was just in time, as another two smoke pots crashed onto the steps. 
These were better aimed, and they hit the stonework level with 
Cassandra’s position. She hastily dipped her scarf into the bucket and 
retied it. The wet cloth filtered the smoke to a certain extent, but her 
eyes were still smarting and weeping, and she found it hard to see. 
One of the pots had deposited its load of oil and pitch only a few 
meters from her. The young trooper seized the bucket, still half full, 
and dumped the water onto the burning pitch, smothering the flames. 

“Good thinking!” she croaked. Then she gestured upward to the 
doorway. “Get more water. Get a bucket chain going!” 


He nodded, his own eyes red and weeping, and darted away to do 
her bidding. 

The flames close by her had only been temporarily doused—more 
by the sheer impact of the water cutting off the air to them than by 
the extinguishing properties of the water itself. They flickered to life 
once more, feeding off the pitch, and began to generate more smoke. 

Through streaming, reddened eyes, she saw the gate in the barrier 
opening again, and another enemy soldier advanced through it. At 
least, she thought, the bridge was so narrow it would permit only one 
man at a time to cross. But if any of them gained a foothold on this 
side of the gap, she and her men would be in trouble. 

She whirled her sling and launched a shot at the man. But he was 
crouched low behind his shield and didn’t offer her a convenient 
target. The shot hit his shield with a vicious thud. He was stopped by 
the impact for a second. Then he continued to advance. 

Two more smoke pots soared across the gap, shattering and adding 
their billowing fumes to the hellish scene in the stairwell. 

Three arrows slammed into the man’s shield, and he stopped 
uncertainly. The narrow bridge didn’t provide the most stable footing, 
and crossing it in the current conditions, while being targeted by 
archers and with visibility uncertain, required enormous 
concentration. 

“Step aside, my lady,” said a hoarse voice behind her. She turned 
and saw one of her men—a tall, broad-shouldered corporal, standing 
ready with a heavy spear. His eyes were fixed on the enemy soldier, 
now two-thirds of the way across the bridge, advancing slowly. 
Cassandra moved to one side to give him room. He took the spear 
back over his right shoulder, eyes still fixed on his target, and, 
stepping forward, made his cast. 

The spear flashed through the dark smoke and bit deeply into the 
man’s lower leg. He let out a scream of pain and stopped, dropping to 
a crouch. He released his hold on his battleax and clutched at the 
wound in his leg. The heavy spear shaft dangled over the drop, 
unbalancing him and trying to drag him after it. He tried to pull the 
spear loose but couldn’t manage it. He was stuck, unable to stand 
again, swaying fearfully over the gap while arrows hissed round his 
ears and slammed into the timber bridge beneath him. 

Holding his shield in front of him, he began to back clumsily away 
on the bridge, propelling himself with his free hand and his uninjured 
leg. His shield was now festooned with arrow shafts as the archers 
maintained a constant barrage on him. Crossbow bolts whirred across 
the gap in return, and Cassandra heard a shout of pain from the stairs 
above her as at least one found its mark. 

A lucky shot, she thought. Visibility was as poor for the attackers 


as the defenders. The air over the bridge was relatively clear, kept so 
by the draft coming up the gap in the stairwell. But everywhere else, 
the fumes and smoke made it almost impossible to find a target. 

The wounded man made it back to the safety of the lower edge of 
the gap and slumped back against the barrier’s closed gate. He still 
kept his shield in front of him, protecting himself from the steady rain 
of arrows that continued to thud into the wood-and-hide shield. Blood 
poured from the spear wound in his leg. An arrow hit him on his right 
arm, and he flinched and cried out. But his voice was weak, and 
Cassandra realized that loss of blood was weakening him. 

Abruptly, the gate slammed open and several pairs of hands 
grabbed at him, dragging him back into safety, accompanied by 
another hail of arrows flashing through the open gate. 

Cassandra studied the temporary bridge for several minutes, then 
flicked her gaze to the pike that Merlon had dropped. For the time 
being, both sides had stopped shooting, with no targets visible for 
either her archers or Dimon’s crossbow men. 

Earlier, Cassandra and her men had tried to push the bridge back 
across the gap. But the transverse beam nailed in place a meter from 
its end locked against the lip of the stairs and kept it from moving. 

But there was no similar beam at the upper end of the bridge, she 
realized. So there was nothing to stop them from pulling the timber 
structure up the stairs. 

She turned to look behind her, coughing as an eddy of smoke 
whirled around her. The heavyset, tall soldier who had thrown the 
spear was still close by. He’d do admirably for what she had in mind, 
she thought. She beckoned him forward and, as he knelt beside her, 
gestured to the fallen pike on the steps. 

The pike was a combination of different weapons. Mounted on a 
stout ash shaft two and a half meters long, it had an ax head on one 
side, a spear point at the top and a vicious spike opposite the ax head. 

“See the pike?” she said. The man nodded, and she pointed to the 
bridge. “When I give the word, drive the spike into the timbers and 
drag the bridge up toward us. Understand?” 

The man nodded, smiling, as he caught on to her idea. If he could 
haul the bridge up far enough, the bottom end of its two main beams 
would slip off the edge of the steps and the entire structure would 
plunge into the gap. He started to move forward, but she gripped his 
arm to stop him. 

“Wait till we get some cover for you,” she said. Then, calling to the 
archers a few steps higher than she was, she gave her orders. 

“Archers! Rapid shooting! Keep their heads down!” 

Arrows started to fly across the gap once more in a steady stream. 
There were no visible targets, but the iron warheads screeched off the 


curved stone walls of the stairwell, striking sparks in the gloom as 
they did. Several arrows slammed into the wood of the barrier, but 
most skimmed over the top, ricocheting off the walls beyond, 
sometimes shattering the shafts and sending the razor-sharp 
broadheads spinning wildly through the air. They heard at least one 
hoarse yell of pain, which indicated that a broadhead had found a 
target. But the sudden arrow storm had the desired result. The 
attackers on the lower part of the stairway dropped to their bellies, 
hands over their heads, while the arrows hissed and spun and 
screeched among them. 

She released her grip on the soldier’s muscular arm. 

“Now!” she told him, and he lunged forward, gathering in the pike 
as he went. Then, from a kneeling position, he raised it over his head 
in a two-handed grip and brought it down with all his strength, 
driving the long spike into the timber planking of the bridge. 

Once it was set, he gathered his feet under him and began to heave 
the bridge forward, slowly, a few centimeters at a time. As the 
attackers realized what was happening, she saw hands scrabbling 
desperately under the barrier, trying to seize hold of the bridge and 
stop it. She darted out into the open, grabbing hold of the soldier’s 
belt and adding her strength to his. Behind her, she felt someone else 
doing the same to her. She glanced over her shoulder and saw the 
young lad who had fetched the water. 

“Heave!” she shouted. “Keep it moving!” 

Under their combined strength, the long structure slid upward until 
its lower end slid off the step below them. Then it pitched up 
vertically and disappeared into the gap, taking the pike with it. The 
three of them released their grip and staggered backward on the 
stairs. For a moment, they listened to the clatter of the bridge falling 
into the darkness below, bouncing off walls, the noise gradually dying 
away. 

The archers on the stairs gave a ragged cheer as Cassandra and her 
two companions dragged themselves back into cover. 

Breathless, she sprawled on the stone steps with them, grinning 
triumphantly. 

She shook her head angrily. So much for Dimon’s word. She had let 
him lull her into a feeling of false security, assuming he would hold 
off until the twenty-four-hour period—and the implied truce that went 
with it—were over. He had caught her napping, and his attempt had 
come close to succeeding. She realized that she couldn’t let her guard 
down again. 
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It was half an hour before sunup. 

As was his custom, Horace leaned on the palisade above the gate, 
staring moodily down at the enemy camp below. The campfires that 
had burned through the night had died down now to glowing ashes. 
They twinkled in the predawn darkness, marking the lines of tents 
where the enemy slept. He knew there would be sentries awake, 
stationed around the perimeter of the camp, keeping an eye out for a 
possible attack. 

As he was doing. 

He felt a movement beside him and, glancing around, saw that 
Gilan had joined him in his study of the enemy. 

“Morning,” said Horace. 

Gilan grunted a reply, then said, “Thought I’d find you here.” 

Horace smiled quietly. “Am I so predictable?” 

“Well, you’re here most mornings. If that makes you predictable, 
then you are.” 

“Just keeping an eye on things down there,” Horace said. 

Gilan said nothing for a minute or so. He studied the lines of 
campfires, the silent, darkened tents. 

“I don’t think they’ll try anything,” he said at length. “We gave 
them a bloody nose last time they did.” 

“We gave them one at the river as well—at least, you and your 
archers did,” Horace said. 

Gilan scratched his chin thoughtfully. “Yes. It’s two for none, isn’t 
it? D’you think they’ll change tactics next time? Frontal assaults don’t 
seem to be working too well for them.” 

“Tm not sure what else they can do—not if they want a quick 
ending to this.” 

Gilan frowned. “Maybe they plan to starve us out. We don’t have 
enough provisions for a lengthy siege.” 

“We’ve got plenty of water,” Horace said. 

Gilan shrugged. “But not food. A couple of weeks would see us 
starving. Even worse, the horses won’t last without proper fodder. So 


we're stuck here. We can’t go anywhere. We can’t break out. They still 
have us well and truly outnumbered, and if we try to attack them, 
they’ll see us coming and they’ll be ready for us. We’ll be out in the 
open. They’ll be behind their shield wall, and we’ll be fighting at a 
disadvantage.” 

Horace nodded. “Exactly. They may send a few skirmishers up the 
hill from time to time to keep us on our toes. But I think they’ll be 
perfectly happy to sit back and watch us watching them.” 

For a minute or so, the two friends were silent. Then Horace asked, 
“Do you think you could sneak out through their lines?” 

Gilan nodded emphatically. “Of course I could. But then what? I 
can’t sneak Blaze out with me. Traveling on foot, it’d take me a week 
or so to reach Castle Araluen, and then what? Dimon only has twenty 
or thirty men there. That’s hardly enough to help us break out. And I 
couldn’t bring them all back. We can’t leave the castle undefended.” 

“That’s true,” Horace replied gloomily. “So I guess all we can do is 
wait and see what they have in mind. Unless,” he said with a rueful 
grin, “you can come up with a brilliant strategy. I hear Rangers are 
good at that.” 

Gilan rolled his eyes. “I’ve heard that too,” he said. “PI let you 
know if anything occurs to me.” 

“I wish you would,” said Horace. 


Maddie reached the clear ground below the castle around mid- 
morning. Bumper was already there, back in his hidden glade, and he 
greeted her enthusiastically. 

I was worried about you. 

“T was fine,” she told him. “I was just a little lost in the forest.” 

Fine Ranger you are. 

“That’s what I told myself.” She unsaddled him and rubbed him 
down, then filled his water bucket and poured more grain into his 
feed bag. He munched gratefully, grinding the food noisily with his 
big teeth the way horses do. Once she was assured that his needs were 
taken care of, she started toward the edge of the trees to survey the 
castle. 

Everything seemed normal. The drawbridge was down. There were 
two sentries keeping guard at the outside end, and she could see more 
moving on the battlements. There was no sign or sound of any 
fighting, which she might have expected if Dimon was attempting to 
take the castle. Perhaps he’s already done it, she thought dismally. 
After all, if his plan had worked, he and his men would have simply 
walked in across the drawbridge. Any fighting would have been over 
in a matter of minutes, with the castle’s defenders, and her mother, 


taken by surprise. 

Perhaps, she thought, her mother was already dead, and she felt 
tears pricking her eyelids at the thought. 

She leaned against the trunk of a tree while she considered what 
she was seeing. Everything seemed normal. But something was 
different. She sensed that there was one slight detail that had changed 
since she had last looked at the castle. But for the life of her, she 
couldn’t work out what it was. 

She scanned the castle, eyes slitted in concentration as she studied 
the walls, the towers, the battlements, trying to realize what it was 
that had pricked her attention. 

Not the keep. Not the battlements along the outer wall. Not the 
massive gatehouse. Was it one of the towers? She studied the north 
tower, then the south. Completely normal, with a flag fluttering over 
it. 

A flag? There had been no flag on the south tower last time she 
looked. She strained her eyes and could see a trace of red on white—a 
red stooping hawk. 

Her mother’s banner! 

Looking more closely, she realized that the banner was flying 
upside down—the universal distress signal. 

And in that moment, she knew what had happened. Dimon’s coup 
had been successful—at least partly so. But her mother had obviously 
had time to retreat to the south tower—the point of last defense. With 
the realization that her mother was safe, at least temporarily, 
Maddie’s spirits lifted. She looked up the slope to the small clump of 
bushes that concealed the entrance to the tunnel. They were 
undisturbed. She started forward, ready to move out of the trees, then 
hesitated. 

It was full daylight and the battlements were manned with sentries 
—enemy sentries. Skilled as she was at moving without being seen, it 
wasn’t worth the risk. The parkland was kept open and well mowed 
for precisely that reason—to prevent attackers from approaching 
unseen. If her mother was safely ensconced in the south tower, 
another few hours wouldn’t make any difference. Maddie would wait 
until dusk, then make her move. In the meantime, she thought, she 
might as well get some rest. She’d had a long, sleepless night and an 
exhausting day. 


The hours dragged by. Tired as she was, sleep came fitfully. She 
dozed, waking frequently, with her mind racing as she considered the 
situation. She was reminded once more of Will’s dictum: Most of our 
time is spent waiting. A Ranger’s best asset is patience. 


At last, the sun sank below the horizon and shadows crept over the 
parkland. This was probably the best time for her to move, while the 
light was fluky and uncertain. She went back into the trees to say 
farewell to Bumper, and then, wrapped in her cloak, stole out onto the 
short grass of the park, moving in a crouch, matching her rhythm to 
that of the wind and cloud shadows flitting across the grass. She held 
the cloak tightly to keep it from flapping in the rising breeze. 
Movement like that could attract the eye of one of the sentries. 

She ghosted up the slope as the evening grew darker. When she 
finally slipped into the shelter of the bushes concealing the tunnel 
entrance, there had been no outcry from the battlements, no sound of 
alarm. 

She found her lantern still at the tunnel entrance where she had 
left it. She shook it experimentally and heard the splash of oil inside 
its reservoir. There was still plenty there, she thought. Enough for two 
passages through the tunnel. Mindful of the watching eyes on the 
battlements, she moved several meters into the tunnel before she 
struck her flint and lit the lantern wick. The yellow light flared out, 
wavering over the rough clay walls. She checked that she had her 
sling and her saxe, then set off. 

She was familiar with the tunnel now, and she made good time, 
passing under the moat, then feeling the tunnel climbing upward. 
Stumbling from time to time on the uneven footing, she made it into 
the hidden room in the bottom cellar and moved toward the secret 
door. 

Then stopped. 

As her hand stretched out to trip the lock, she heard a murmur of 
voices from the other side. She put her ear to the stone and listened. 
She still couldn’t make out what was being said. The voices started 
again, then one of them, raised higher than the others, came through 
more clearly. 

“... how you like a night in the cells. You might . . . more friendly 
tomorrow. Good night!” 

A door clanged shut. One of the cell doors, she thought. Then she 
heard the clack of boot heels on stone. Someone was crossing the 
cellar and mounting the steps. She waited, her ear pressed against the 
stone. Her pulse was racing. That had been a near thing. Accustomed 
now to the fact that there was never anyone in the lower cellar, she 
had nearly blundered out to be discovered by one of Dimon’s men. Yet 
it stood to reason that he might have put some of the castle staff in the 
cells. Mentally, she rebuked herself. She should have thought of that. 

Her mother and the remaining members of the garrison might well 
have made it to the safety of the south tower. But even with the 
skeleton staff in the castle at this time of year, that would have left 


behind a handful of servants, cooks, messengers and other members of 
the castle staff—the noncombatants. Some of them may well have 
been cowed by Dimon and his armed men. Others would have refused 
to serve them. It was probable that these people had been confined to 
the cellars below the keep. She pondered the situation for a moment 
or two. She could release them, of course, and lead them to safety 
through the tunnel. But that would only reveal her presence to the 
usurper. They would be safe enough for the time being, she decided, if 
a little uncomfortable. 

She realized she had been crouching with her head against the 
door for several minutes, with no further sound from the other side. 
But from this hidden room, she had access to two other tunnels. One 
led to the gatehouse. The other would take her to the hidden staircase 
leading up to the top of the south tower. 

And that was where she wanted to go now. 
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Turning away from the door to the cellar, Maddie moved to the left- 
hand entrance, which, from her previous reconnaissance, she knew 
opened into the tunnel that would take her to the south tower. 

She was accustomed now to moving through the tunnels, with their 
uneven footing, low headroom and dim light, and she made good 
time, following the pool of light thrown by her lantern. She shook it 
again, checking the level of oil left in the reservoir. Satisfied that there 
was still plenty remaining, she continued on through the tunnel. 

“Wouldn’t want to be in here if the light went out,” she muttered. 
Just to be sure, she lowered the wick a little, so that it would burn less 
fuel. 

The tunnel was relatively straight and undeviating, and she soon 
felt it sloping upward and knew she was close to the base of the south 
tower—and the wooden ladders that led up to the top floors. 
Eventually, they loomed out of the dimness ahead of her. She paused 
at the base of the first flight, studying the rungs to make sure they 
were solid, and then she began to climb. 

The flights weren’t vertical, but they were steep, angling up at 
about seventy degrees. Each one consisted of fifteen rungs—steps, 
actually, as they were constructed from stout boards some twelve 
centimeters across. At the top of each flight, she could step across to 
the next fifteen steps, angling back in the opposite direction. Two 
flights took her up one story in the tower, so she calculated she would 
have eighteen flights to climb before she reached the top. She 
grimaced at the thought. She was fit and young and she’d manage the 
climb easily. But eighteen flights of steps? Luckily, her hip was only a 
problem if she sat still for a long period. 

“That’s something to be grateful for,” she muttered to herself. 

At first, she moved steadily, not rushing, checking each step before 
she trusted her weight to it. One or two creaked and moved slightly, 
but for the most part they were solidly set and in good condition. As 
she continued without finding a problem, her confidence grew and she 
began to climb faster. 


Which, inevitably, nearly brought her to disaster. One tread on the 
fifth flight had rotted at the point where it was set into the upright 
section of the ladder. As she put her weight on it and began to step 
upward, it crumbled and splintered and gave way. She grabbed at the 
side rail desperately as her foot dropped into empty space. For a 
moment she hung, nearly losing her grip on the lantern. Then she 
recovered and, setting her teeth, hauled herself up past that broken 
step to the next above it. This time, she tested it carefully before 
committing her full weight to it. 

And this time, it held. 

But the near accident made her more careful, and she slowed down 
again, testing each step. 

Ten flights. Eleven. Twelve. She was counting each stage as she 
went, saying the words in a whisper. Six flights to go, she thought, 
stopping at the small platform between flights to stretch her leg and 
work her knees. She looked up, seeing a few faint rays of light above 
her where ventilation or observation holes were let into the outer 
walls of the tower. She looked down. Below her was only a black void, 
and for a moment her head swam. 

Halfway up the thirteenth flight, she paused, sniffing the still air 
inside the stairway. She could smell smoke. 

Not wood smoke, she realized. It had an oily smell to it—like pitch. 
She felt a moment of panic. Had Dimon managed to set fire to the 
tower? Had her mother and her troops been driven out and captured? 
Or worse? 

There was only one way to find out. That was to continue upward. 
She started climbing again. On the next flight, she became conscious 
of a banging sound echoing down the stairway. The regular rhythm 
sounded like hammers hitting wood. 

Someone’s building something, she thought. The sound comforted 
her. If there was activity above, then it indicated that her mother was 
still secure in the tower and that her fears when she smelled the 
smoke were unfounded. 

The hammering grew louder the farther up she went. The smoky 
smell was still evident, but she could see no flicker of light above her 
that might indicate that something was still burning. And there was no 
physical evidence of smoke itself—no fumes or choking clouds. 
Whatever it was that had been burning, it was no longer alight. 

Fifteen. Sixteen. The hammering was louder now. Halfway up the 
seventeenth flight, she stopped and pressed her ear to the stone wall. 
The hammering was coming from the other side, almost level with her 
current position. She continued until she was at the top of the 
eighteenth flight, facing the stone wall. 

Holding the lantern high, she stopped to catch her breath and 


study the wall. She could see the rectangular outline of the door, and 
the simple handle halfway down. There was no need for concealment 
or secrecy inside the hidden staircase. Just above her eye level, there 
was a small hole, made obvious by the gleam of light showing from 
the other side. She raised herself on tiptoe and peered through. 

Her heart leapt as she saw Cassandra sitting not five meters away, 
her back to the secret door where Maddie stood. Her mother was 
talking to a gray-bearded sergeant in the uniform of the palace guard. 
His arm was in a sling, and they were seated at a wooden table in the 
big, well-lit room that took up most of the ninth floor. 

She reached out for the door handle. 


Cassandra was sitting at the large table on the ninth floor, drinking a 
cup of coffee, when Merlon entered. 

“The barrier is almost ready, my lady,” he said, indicating the 
hammering that came from below with a jerk of his head. 

Cassandra nodded. “Good. That’ll stop any further attempt to burn 
us out. Sit down, Merlon. Pour yourself a cup of coffee.” 

Taking a leaf out of Dimon’s book, she had set her men to 
constructing a wooden wall at the edge of the gap in the stairway. 
That would prevent their attackers from hurling more of the clay pots 
filled with burning pitch up at the defenders. The pots would hit the 
wall and fall harmlessly into the stairwell below. The timber wall 
itself would be doused regularly with water to forestall any attempt to 
burn it. 

She leaned back and stretched. She was tired, and her shoulders 
and neck ached with tension. 

“Well, I suppose there’s not much—” 

She stopped as she heard a loud click from behind her. As she was 
turning to see what had caused it, a familiar voice spoke. 

“Hello, Mum.” 

Cassandra gave a cry of shock, rapidly turning to delight. Maddie, 
dressed in her Ranger cloak and uniform, stood by the wall, in front of 
an open doorway. Merlon grunted in surprise, and Cassandra, 
recovering quickly, rose to her feet and dashed to her daughter, 
folding her in a bear hug. 

“Maddie! Oh, Maddie! You’re safe, thank goodness!” 

Maddie laughed with a combination of relief and joy, half 
smothered in her mother’s embrace. Finally, she managed to break 
free, just a little. No too much, just a little. 

Cassandra held her back at arm’s length, satisfying herself that her 
daughter was unharmed, tears of happiness coursing down her cheeks. 

“Where on earth did you spring from? Where have you been? Are 


you all right?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m fine, Mother. I discovered a whole network of 
tunnels and secret stairways inside the walls and under the castle 
itself.” She stepped aside and indicated the dark opening behind her. 
“This leads down to the cellars.” 

“The cellars? What were you doing in the cellars?” her mother 
wanted to know. 

“The tunnels all start from down there,” Maddie explained. But the 
explanation left a lot unanswered. 

“Tunnels? Stairways? Secret passages? What have you been 
doing?” 

Maddie took both her mother’s hands in her own to calm her. The 
sudden shock of seeing her daughter, of realizing she was safe, after 
wondering where she was, was too much for Cassandra. She began to 
sob. Merlon, horrified at the sight of his calm, self-assured princess 
losing control of her emotions, stood awkwardly, wanting to help but 
not knowing how. 

Maddie reassured him with a glance. “Maybe you could make us 
some more coffee, Sergeant?” she suggested. And, as he hurried away 
to do so, she led Cassandra back to her chair. “Now, Mother, sit down. 
Calm down. And I'll tell you everything.” 


It took fifteen minutes, with constant interruptions and questions from 
Cassandra, for Maddie to describe the events of the previous few days. 
When she heard that Horace was safe—although besieged in the hill 
fort north of the Wezel River—Cassandra felt a huge weight lift from 
her shoulders. 

“Dimon tried to tell me he was dead,” she said, her voice full of 
venom. 

Maddie shook her head. “He’s safe. But he’ll find it hard to break 
out. He’s outnumbered, and the enemy can see everything he does. He 
can’t surprise them. I thought if I could get some men and stage a 
surprise attack on the enemy from the rear, that would give him a 
chance to break out.” 

Cassandra considered the idea. “It would work,” she said. “But 
where would you find the men?” 

Maddie shrugged. “I thought maybe I could mobilize the army,” 
she said. The castle only maintained a small regular garrison. The 
army was made up of men-at-arms, knights and foot soldiers from the 
surrounding farms and villages, who could be called up in the event of 
war or other danger. 

Cassandra shook her head. “Itd take too long to gather them,” she 
said. “And Dimon would quickly get wind of what you were doing.” 


She stood up and began pacing the room, her brow furrowed in 
concentration. 

“We can hold out here indefinitely,” she said. “But what we need 
to do is find a way to break your father and Gilan out of this hill fort. 
Then, if they march south and hit Dimon from behind, we can break 
out of here at the same time and attack him from both sides. You say 
there’s a tunnel into the gatehouse?” she asked, and Maddie nodded. 
“Then you could lower the drawbridge and let Horace’s and Gilan’s 
men in.” 

She turned, pacing again, her mind working overtime. 

“But if you’re going to have to launch a surprise attack on the force 
holding Horace and Gilan, you’ll need men. Good fighting men. The 
kind who will put the fear of the devil into those Red Fox scum .. .” 

Her voice trailed off as she racked her brains for an idea. Then, her 
brow cleared, and she looked at her daughter with a wide smile on 
her face. 

“And I think I know just the men you need,” she said. 
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WILL TOOK A SHIRT FROM THE SMALL HANGING SPACE IN HIS bedroom and held 
it up to make sure it was clean. 

“Three shirts. That should be enough,” he said, more to himself 
than to Maddie, who was leaning against the doorjamb watching him. 
She raised an eyebrow—an expression she had picked up from him, 
which he in turn had picked up from Halt. 

“How long are you going for?” she asked. 

Will thought for a second. “Two weeks. So three shirts will be 
enough. Ill get two days of normal wear out of each one, then I can 
turn them inside out for another two days. That’ll just about do me.” 

Maddie frowned at him. His calculation was pretty slapdash, she 
thought. That made twelve days, not a full two weeks. 

“Besides,” he added, stuffing the shirt roughly into the now-bulging 
saddlebag on the bed, “I don’t have room for any more.” 

“You can’t do it like that!” Maddie protested. She moved to the bed 
and took the saddlebag from his hands, hauling the bunched-up shirt 
out again. “It’ll be all crinkled and crumpled when you put it on.” 

Will shrugged. “So it’ll be crumpled. I’m a Ranger, not a court 
dandy.” 

“You're getting as bad as Halt,” she said, pulling the other two 
equally bunched-up shirts from the bag and laying them on the 
blanket. 

Will grinned at her, and his grim, bearded face was instantly 
transformed by the expression. “That’s the nicest thing anyone has 
ever said to me,” he said. 

Maddie tossed her head in mock annoyance. With a few deft 
movements, she folded the shirts neatly into three flat shapes and slid 
them into the saddlebag, which was now distinctly un-bulged. 

“Now you have room for another one,” she said. “And if memory 
serves me, you'll find there’s a perfectly adequate laundry service at 
Castle Araluen. Just put them out to be washed each day.” 

“Seems like a waste of soap and water,” Will said mildly. 

She frowned at him. “That’s an excuse you use too often,” she said. 

He grinned once more. “As you implied, I had Halt to teach me all 


these good habits. Besides, what is it to you? You’re my apprentice. 
Not my servant.” 

She folded a fourth shirt and slid it into the saddlebag. “Sometimes 
I wonder,” she said. 

Will dropped a hand fondly on her shoulder. “If you have any 
problems while I’m gone, ask Halt for help,” he said. 

Maddie nodded, but made a negative gesture with her hand. “PI be 
fine.” 

He smiled, knowing that she would be. She was nearly at the end 
of her second year now and she was becoming a skillful, capable 
Ranger. Maddie was a deadly shot with both sling and bow, and her 
knife throwing was well above average—not that he would tell her 
that. 

In addition, if any sort of trouble or danger did threaten, she had 
her horse, Bumper, and his dog, Sable, to help her take care of it. 

“Make sure you keep busy while I’m gone,” he said. “T’ll be testing 
you on your tracking skills when I get back, and we need at least fifty 
new arrows each.” He hefted his two saddlebags over his shoulder and 
led the way out to the small verandah at the front of the house where 
Tug stood, waiting patiently for his master. Will heaved the 
saddlebags over the horse’s rump, so that they hung down one on 
either side. Maddie had brought his bedroll and she boosted it up 
behind the saddle for him to tie in place. She winced slightly with the 
movement and he frowned. 

“Hip troubling you?” he asked. 

“A little. Always does when we’ve got a change in the weather 
coming.” She’d been wounded by a javelin on her first assignment 
with Will and still walked with a slight limp as a result. “It'll rain 
tonight—you should try to find an inn rather than camping out.” 

Will looked at her with some concern. “Don’t suffer in silence,” he 
said. “If it gets worse, we could let Arald’s healer have a look at it.” 

She waved the suggestion aside. “It’s not a big thing.” 

He held her gaze for a few seconds, making sure she wasn’t just 
cracking hardy. Satisfied, he nodded and turned to speak to Sable, 
who had risen from her spot in the sun at the end of the porch and 
padded quietly toward them, her tail swishing heavily and an 
expectant look in her eyes. 

“Not this time, Sable,” he told her. “You stay here.” 

He pointed to the ground between them and the dog allowed her 
front paws to slide out in front of her as she sank to the ground on her 
belly. She rested her chin on her paws and lay watching him, eyes 
wide-open and swiveling to match his movements. 

Will placed his foot in the stirrup and swung lightly up onto Tug’s 
back. The little horse moved a pace or two to settle his weight, then 


nickered a farewell to Sable and Maddie. Sable thumped her tail once 
on the ground. 

Maddie raised her hand to wave. “See you in two weeks.” 

Will nodded. “Take care,” he said. He touched Tug’s flank with his 
heel, and the little horse wheeled around and cantered out of the 
clearing toward the path through the trees that led to the high road. 


The following morning, Maddie was sitting on the porch steps in the 
sunlight, a pot of hot glue and a bundle of unfletched arrow shafts 
beside her. She slid the fletching jig over the end of a shaft and, 
dabbing glue onto the spine of a feather vane, put it in position along 
the guide of the jig, pressing it against the smooth cedar. 

She held it in place for some thirty seconds until she was sure it 
was secure, then repeated the process with another vane. The jig was 
designed so that it held the feathers at even intervals around the shaft. 
When the glue had hardened a little more, she would bind the vanes 
to the shaft with thin waxed thread. 

She smiled to herself. The thought of Princess Madelyn, heir to the 
throne of Araluen, doing manual labor with hot, messy glue would 
have led her old tutors to throw their hands aloft in horror. But she 
enjoyed doing this work—she had a keen touch for the skill and the 
dexterity it required. She went to apply glue to the third vane, spilled 
the hot liquid on her hand and swore a very un-princessly oath. She 
looked around for a convenient rag, saw none handy and wiped the 
hot glue from her fingers onto her jerkin. 

‘Tm getting as bad as Will,” she muttered. 

“Hello?” 

The voice was querulous and uncertain, with an implicit 
questioning note to it. She looked up to see an elderly couple 
emerging from the trees at the edge of the clearing. 

Sable, who had been dozing beside her, raised her head and 
rumbled a low growl. 

“Oh, now you tell me,” she said. The dog thumped her tail once, 
then, seeing no apparent danger in the old couple, lowered her head 
back to the boards. 

Maddie set the half-finished arrow to one side and stood up, 
smiling a welcome. “Can I help you?” 

“We want to see the Ranger,” the man replied, taking a step farther 
into the clearing. 

His companion matched the movement. “Will Treaty, the Ranger,” 
she added. 

Maddie stepped down off the porch and advanced a few paces 
toward them. 


“Tm afraid he’s not here,” she said pleasantly. “Can I help you? Pm 
his apprentice.” 

“You're a girl,” the woman said, with a slightly accusatory tone to 
her voice. 

Maddie made sure the smile remained on her face. “I certainly 
am.” 

“So how can you be an apprentice Ranger?” the woman continued. 

“The usual way. I applied for training and I was accepted. I’m the 
first girl to be accepted for Ranger training, as a matter of fact.” 

The old pair exchanged a suspicious glance. “Well, I never heard of 
that,” said the man. 

Maddie continued smiling, although it was becoming an effort to 
maintain the expression. “And now you have,” she said. “Can I help 
you? What did you want to see Will about?” 

The man pursed his lips uncertainly. “We wanted to see the 
Ranger,” he repeated. 

Maddie finally let the smile disappear. “And as I said, he’s not 
here,” she said brusquely. She put her hands on her hips. “So can I 
help you—in spite of the fact that I’m a girl? Or would you like to 
come back in two weeks?” 

“We’ve come all the way from the Spiny Mountains,” the woman 
said. 

“Walked all the way, we did,” the man elaborated. Maddie tilted 
her head to one side. The Spiny Mountains were a long way away, on 
the edge of Redmont Fief. 

“To see the Ranger. Not a girl,” the woman added. 

Maddie treated them both to a scowl. “Well, itd be a pity to walk 
all that way for nothing,” she said. “So you can either tell me what 
your problem might be, or turn around, go home and come back in 
two weeks. Take it or leave it.” 

The couple exchanged a disgruntled look. Finally, the man 
shrugged. 

“Might as well tell you,” he said. “Can’t do no harm.” 

“Probably won’t do no good, neither,” the woman grumbled. 

Maddie took a deep breath, let it out in a sigh, and turned away, 
mounting the low step to the porch. “Then off you go.” She tossed the 
words back over her shoulder. “I have work to do.” 

She stooped and gathered up the arrows, fletching equipment and 
glue pot and elbowed the door open. The man spoke just as she was 
about to step inside and close the door behind her. 

“There’s a monster. It’s taking our sheep.” 


SHE TURNED BACK. THE ELDERLY COUPLE HAD MOVED A LITTLE closer and were 
standing a few meters from the porch, looking totally forlorn. The 
man had removed his hat and was twisting it anxiously in his hands. 

“How many have you lost?” Maddie asked. 

“Two. Two ewes carried off and a lamb injured.” 

Maddie made a small moue of surprise. Two ewes was a serious 
loss for a small farm—and she assumed their Spiny Mountain property 
was a small one. She set her equipment down on a small table just 
inside the door and held it open, beckoning to the couple. 

“Perhaps you’d better come in,” she said. 

The couple trooped in after her, peering curiously around the 
interior of the neat little cabin. They stood uncertainly just inside the 
door until she gestured to the kitchen table and four upright chairs 
around it. There were only two easy chairs in the cabin, arranged 
either side of the fireplace. 

“Sit down and tell me about it,” she said. The pair sat, still looking 
ill at ease at being in a Ranger’s inner sanctum—although anything 
less confronting than the comfortable little cabin, Maddie couldn’t 
imagine. She offered them coffee, which they refused—somewhat 
suspiciously—and she realized they had probably never drunk coffee 
in their lives. 

“Maybe we should introduce ourselves,” she said. “My name is 
Maddie.” 

The farmer bobbed his head, looking as if he was about to rise 
from his seat, then thinking better of it. 

“Pm Hector,” he said. “Hec Farrows. And this is my wife, Gert.” 

Maddie smiled at Gert as the older woman nodded. “Now, tell me 
about this monster that’s taken your sheep.” 

“Carried them off, it did,” said Gert. “Must be a bear, maybe.” 

“It’s not a bear,” her husband said doggedly. “It’s some kind of 
cat.” 

Maddie frowned. “It’d take a big cat to carry off a full-grown 
sheep.” 

“Oh, this one is big enough,” Hector averred. 


Maddie looked keenly at him. “You’ve seen it then?” she asked. 

He hesitated. “Just a quick look when it tried to take the lamb. I 
scared it off.” 

Maddie rubbed her chin thoughtfully. She had a sudden sense of 
déja vu. When she was first apprenticed to Will, she had helped a 
couple whose chickens were being killed. But that had turned out to 
be a marten, not something big enough to carry off a full-grown 
sheep. 

“Did you see it?” she asked the woman, who shook her head. 

“Didn’t see it. But it’ll be a bear sure enough.” 

“Wasn’t no bear,” Hector insisted angrily. Maddie had the feeling 
that they’d had this conversation several times already on their way to 
Castle Redmont. “I’ve seen bears. This wasn’t one,” Hector continued. 
“Didn’t walk upright. Wasn’t as heavy in the body as a bear. It moved 
like a cat.” 

Gert sniffed disdainfully. 

“How big was it?” Maddie asked. 

Hector looked thoughtful, then answered. “Big,” he said. “Not as 
big as a bear, but almost. Bigger than a wolf.” 

Maddie screwed up her lips. That didn’t help much. 

“Did you see its tracks?” she asked, and they both shook their 
heads. 

“Don’t know nothing about tracks,” Hec said. 

“Did it leave any marks on the lamb?” Maddie asked. She assumed 
that since the sheep had been carried off, the pair wouldn’t know 
anything about their injuries. 

“Claw marks down its right flank,” Hector told her. He held up four 
fingers, spread apart. “Like that.” 

“Like a bear,” Gert said. Hec glared at her. 

“Could it have been a wolf?” Maddie asked. It seemed the most 
likely answer, although it would need to be a very big wolf if it had 
carried off two fully grown ewes. 

Hec shook his head. “Weren’t no wolf. As I said, it was a big cat. 
Bigger than any I’ve ever seen.” 

Maddie sat back. “So what do you want me to do about it?” she 
asked. They looked at her, assessing her. 

“We want the Ranger,” said Gert. 

“We want him to kill it,” her husband continued. “We can’t afford 
to keep losing sheep like that. Only got five left.” 

“Can you afford to wait another two weeks?” Maddie asked, 
knowing the answer. 

Hec looked at his wife, and they both answered at once. “No.” 

“Then you might have to be satisfied with me,” she said. “Why 
don’t you go back home and I'll ask around about big cats in the Spiny 


Mountains. Then I’ll ride out and see what I can do for you.” 
Hector cleared his throat, reluctant to agree but seeing no 
alternative. 
“Well, all right. But I’m not sure what you can do,” he said. 
“Being a girl and all,” Gert added. 
Maddie gave them a thin smile. “I might surprise you,” she said. 


“They say there used to be big cats in the Spiny Mountains,” George 
said, “hundreds of years ago.” 

He reached up onto a high shelf in the library, ran his fingers 
across several old volumes and then brought down a battered, leather- 
bound book. He set it on his table and began to leaf through the 
pages. 

“How big would they have been?” Maddie asked. 

He pouted thoughtfully. “Certainly big enough to take a sheep.” He 
smiled up at her. “Not as big as the desert lions Will said he ran into 
in Arrida, but quite big.” 

George had trained as a scribe when Will was apprenticed to the 
Ranger Halt. Over the years he had served as an attorney, an advocate 
and a linguist, and in the last five years he had gravitated to the 
position of head librarian and historian at Castle Redmont. It was a 
job well suited to his studious nature. 

“Aah... here we are,” he said, finding the page he was looking for 
and spreading it out for her to see. It showed a sketch of a large 
catlike creature, with long fangs bared in a snarl, and sharp claws in 
all four feet. 

She read the name under the sketch. “It’s called a cuga or cougar.” 

George nodded. “Of course, it may all be a myth,” he said. “But if 
these things did exist, it’s possible there might be one or two survivors 
in the Spinies. It’s a wild area, pretty much uninhabited.” 

“I wonder why it’s suddenly come down into the farmlands there,” 
Maddie said. 

George regarded her with an avuncular smile. “That’s if it really 
has,” he said. “Remember, nobody’s seen a”—he checked the page 
again—“cougar for hundreds of years. We’re not even sure if they 
really existed.” 

“Maybe it’s injured and can’t hunt its normal prey,” Maddie mused. 
“That’s often the reason why wild predators start preying on domestic 
animals.” 

“That’s a possibility, of course,” George admitted. “So what do you 
plan on doing about it?” 

“I might ride out to the farm and see what I can find out,” she said. 

George raised a warning finger. “You be careful, young Maddie. It 


may or may not be a cougar, but whatever it is, it sounds dangerous. 
Are you sure you can handle it?” Rangers and their apprentices, he 
thought. They were all the same, always ready to go dashing off, 
putting themselves in danger. 

She nodded confidently. “I can handle it,” she said. 


MADDIE RODE INTO THE CLEARING WHERE THE SMALL FARMHOUSE stood, 
overshadowed by the Spiny Mountain range looming in the distance. 

The farmhouse was a whitewashed wattle-and-daub construction 
with a thatched roof. A small barn stood five meters away, its sides 
unpainted gray timber slabs. The roof was made of shingles that had 
been warped by the weather and would clearly leak in any sort of 
rain. In winter, she assumed, the livestock would be kept in the barn. 
Three sheep and two lambs wandered nervously around the paddock 
closest to the house. A milk cow stood placidly by the far fence. 

Hector and Gert were busy repairing a fence that surrounded the 
home paddock. Though, Maddie realized as she looked more closely, 
they weren’t actually repairing it. They were reinforcing it, adding a 
barrier of spiny thornbushes to the top rail and lashing it in place. 

“Good afternoon!” Maddie called. 

The elderly couple hadn’t noticed her arrival. Now they looked up 
and reacted in surprise. Dressed in a gray-and-green Ranger cloak, 
mounted on what was obviously a Ranger’s horse and with a large 
bow slung across her shoulders, she looked considerably more 
impressive than she had on their first encounter. 

Gert squinted at the mounted figure. “Who is it?” she called. 

Hec nudged her with his elbow. “It’s the girl from Redmont 
Castle,” he said. “The apprentice.” 

Maddie noticed that he didn’t use the word Ranger in his 
description. Apparently, that was a still a matter of debate. 

“Doesn’t look like her,” Gert said. “She looks like a Ran—” She too 
stopped short of using the word. 

Maddie shifted in her saddle. She had been riding for some hours. 

“I said, good afternoon,” she repeated, with an edge to her voice. 
The farm couple remembered their manners, such as they were. 

“Eh? Oh, yes. Good afternoon,” Hec said. 

“Better step down,” Gert added, without a great deal of warmth. 

Maddie raised an eyebrow and swung down from the saddle. The 
movement caused her a twinge of pain in the hip, and she wondered if 
she’d ever be rid of the reminder of that old wound. 


She led Bumper toward the farmhouse, where there was a spindly 
hitching rail. Fortunately, Bumper didn’t need to be tied, as the rail 
didn’t look strong enough to prevent an elderly vole from escaping. 
She dropped the rein on the ground and Bumper made himself 
comfortable, resting his weight on one side and leaning around to 
snap his teeth at a persistent fly. 

Hec finished tying a last bundle of thornbush in place, then stepped 
back and took off his heavy canvas gauntlets. He and Gert moved to 
meet Maddie by the door to the farmhouse. 

“Better come inside,” he said gruffly. Maddie let him hold the door 
open for her—noting that it dragged on the ground when he did—and 
entered. 

The interior was one room, with a curtained-off section for sleeping 
quarters at one end. The rest of the space was a combined living 
room/kitchen, with a crude wooden table and benches to one side and 
a pair of homemade canvas-and-timber easy chairs by the open 
fireplace that took up the end wall. 

A bread oven was built into the surrounds of the fireplace and a 
swiveling iron arm held a large black cookpot, which could be moved 
in and away from the flames of the fire as required. A rack held an 
assortment of wooden platters, bowls and cups sitting in pairs. The 
floor was hard beaten earth, with rushes laid over it for warmth and 
dryness. 

The farmhouse was clean enough, but it was small and very poorly 
ventilated. The air was stuffy and smoky, and there was an overlaying 
odor that either came from Hector’s socks or from Gert’s attempts at 
cheese making. Maddie wrinkled her nose. She wouldn’t be sleeping 
here, she decided. 

“What are you doing here?” Gert asked. 

Maddie smiled at her, although the blunt tone made her want to 
shake the old woman by the shoulders. “I said Pd come out and see 
what I could do about this monster of yours.” 

Gert sniffed disparagingly. “Don’t see what you can do,” she 
muttered. 

Maddie chose to ignore her. She reached into her jerkin and 
produced a sheet of parchment, onto which she had copied the 
illustration of the cougar. 

“I did a little research,” she told them, spreading the drawing out 
on the table. Hec mouthed the word research as if it were totally 
unfamiliar to him. “The librarian at Castle Redmont showed me this. It 
appears there might have been creatures like this in these mountains 
hundreds of years ago. They were called cougars.” 

“We didn’t lose our sheep hundreds of years ago,” Gert said. “It 
were last month.” 


Again, Maddie resisted the temptation to take her by the shoulders 
and shake her. 

“George, he’s the librarian, said it’s possible that one or two of 
them might have survived in the mountains, well away from human 
contact,” she said. She looked at Hec and tapped the drawing. “Does 
this look like what you saw?” 

He frowned, turning the sheet toward him to study it more closely. 
“Could be,” he said. 

Gert leaned over to look too. “Don’t look like no bear.” 

Hec turned angrily to her. “That’s what I said. It ain’t no bear.” He 
looked back at Maddie, his mind made up by Gert’s disagreement. 
“Yes. This could be what I saw.” 

“So what do you plan to do about it?” Gert asked. 

Maddie inclined her head. “I thought ld spend a few nights here 
and see if it reappeared,” she said. “How long is it since it took your 
last sheep?” 

He considered. “Mebbe ten days gone,” he said. “Took the first one 
nine days before that.” 

“So it should be ready to feed again,” Maddie said. “I shot a small 
deer on the way here and I thought I’d leave it as bait, see if I can 
draw the beast in so I can get a better look at it.” 

“Deer belong to the king,” Gert said primly. “Common folks ain’t 
allowed to hunt them.” 

Maddie smiled thinly at her. “I’m a Ranger. We’re allowed.” 

Hec waved a hand round the small farmhouse interior. “Well, 
you’re welcome to bed down by the fire,” he said. “Ain’t much room 
but it’s warm.” 

“I thought Pd sleep in the barn,” Maddie replied. Normally, she 
would have camped in the open, but the thought that there may be a 
large predator in the vicinity meant she was unwilling to risk Bumper, 
or herself. 

Hec shook his head. “Barn’s very drafty,” he said. “Wind cuts 
through there like a knife.” 

Maddie wiped her eyes, which were watering from the smoke and 
Hec’s sock odor. 

“That could be a good thing,” she said. 


For all her disagreeable nature, Gert was an excellent cook. Maddie, 
knowing how farm folk like this lived hand to mouth, had brought 
two chickens and a small sack of potatoes and onions with her. She 
had no intention to deprive Hec and Gert by eating their meager 
rations. Gert quickly jointed the birds, dipped them in flour and fried 
the pieces over the fireplace in clear lard. The onions went in with the 


chicken, and she boiled the potatoes separately. 

After the meal, Maddie contemplated whether to help with the 
clearing up, before deciding against it. Hec and Gert weren’t the most 
welcoming of hosts and they tended to irritate her. 

I’ve provided the meal, she thought. They can clean up. 

She pushed the door open and went outside, sitting down on a long 
bench under the eaves of the barn, looking out into the darkening 
evening. Several minutes later, Hec emerged, carrying a bundle of 
torches under one arm. He set them up on the fence of the small 
paddock, spacing them five meters apart. She watched him curiously, 
and he turned to explain. 

“I keep these lit during the night. It keeps the cat away,” he said. 
She nodded, though she doubted that the light of the torches would 
discourage the cougar if it was hungry enough. And, she thought, she 
didn’t want to keep it away. But if it made the old farmer feel his 
sheep were more secure and kept him out of her way, so much the 
better. 

“PII leave a joint from the deer over by the edge of the trees,” she 
told him. “That should keep it away from the sheep.” 

Hec grunted. “Waste of good venison,” he muttered to himself. He 
set the last of the torches in place. “Pl light these when it gets to full 
dark.” 

Maddie nodded. “Good idea. I might get settled in the barn while 
there’s still a little light.” 

Bumper was still waiting where she’d left him by the farmhouse 
door. Maddie led him into the small barn and forked hay into a bin. 
The horse munched it gratefully, then turned his head to one side as 
he studied her. She forked more hay out of the stack and spread it on 
the floor for a bed. Not that she expected to sleep for long tonight. 

She stowed her belongings, gave Bumper a quick rubdown with 
several handfuls of straw, then took the rear leg joint of the deer and 
carried it across to the point she had determined—a young sapling on 
the edge of the tree line. She wedged the leg into a fork of the tree, 
then attached a small bell she had brought with her to the sapling 
itself. She wanted the cougar to have to work to get the meat. That 
would cause the bell to ring and that would alert her. 

An hour later, she was sitting on the bench, rugged up in her cloak, 
when the farmhouse door creaked open and Hector emerged, carrying 
a lighted torch. He didn’t notice the dark figure by the barn as he 
moved around the paddock, lighting the nine torches he had left there 
wedged into the top of the fence rail. Maddie estimated that they 
would burn for several hours. She wondered whether he would 
replace them when they burned out. Probably not, she thought. She 
was about to wish him good night but decided against it. That would 


lead to a conversation, which would probably be about what she was 
doing and what she intended to do if the beast showed up. Since that 
would also probably lead to Hec’s decrying her ability to cope with 
the cougar, she elected to remain silent and unseen. 

The brightly burning torches and the relatively early hour would 
probably dictate against the cougar’s making an appearance just yet. 
Maddie slipped inside the barn and settled into her bedroll on a pile of 
dry straw as Bumper snorted a friendly good night. She settled herself 
more comfortably, removing a piece of straw from where it was 
tickling her neck. The straw and the blankets were warm and toasty, 
and she soon fell asleep. 


IT WAS THE SHEEP THAT SOUNDED THE ALARM. THEY WERE milling nervously in 
the paddock, bunched together and circling inside the fence in lock 
step. Something was making them nervous, and she had a fairly good 
idea what it was. 

A second later, Bumper snorted a warning from his stall. 

“I heard them,” she said softly. She had slept almost fully clothed. 
Now she sat up and tugged her boots on, then moved toward the door. 
Her bow and quiver were hanging from a wooden peg and she 
unhooked them, slinging the quiver over her shoulder and quickly 
stringing the bow. 

She’d found the hinges of the barn door were old and rusted when 
she’d inspected them earlier, so she had coated them liberally with 
grease and left them open a few inches to avoid unnecessary 
movement. Now she peered through the narrow gap and studied the 
farmyard. Her vision was limited but from what she could see, there 
was nothing untoward in sight. The sheep, however, continued to run 
in nervous circles, their little hooves beating a soft tattoo on the hard- 
packed earth of the paddock. The torches were guttering and smoking 
and casting an uncertain light across the farmyard. She leaned her 
shoulder against the door and eased it open another half meter, 
grateful that her earlier precautions made sure it moved with only the 
slightest noise. 

Maddie slipped sideways out through the door, staying close to the 
barn wall, under the shadow of the eaves. One of the torches finally 
went out with a low pop, sending a greasy-smelling ribbon of smoke 
spiraling into the night sky. 

Ting! 

It was the silvery note of the little bell she’d tied to the sapling. 
Just a small noise and not sufficiently threatening, she hoped, to 
discourage the predator. She peered at the sapling, her eyes screwed 
up for maximum vision. There seemed to be a large form by the base, 
still in the shadows of the trees. The joint of venison was still wedged 
in the fork of the sapling. 

Then the shadowy form moved, coming out more into the starlight. 


Her heartbeat accelerated as she saw it more clearly. 

It was undoubtedly a large cat—similar to the old drawing George 
had shown her—and the size of a small bear. 

As the beast moved to get a better purchase on the venison, she 
saw that it was favoring its right forepaw. A glint of metal came from 
that paw—just above where it joined the leg. Maddie frowned. It was 
almost as if the animal were wearing a bracelet. Nocking an arrow to 
her bowstring, she stepped forward silently for a closer look. 

Ting! Ting! went the bell as the creature gripped the joint more 
firmly and heaved at it, using the strength of its hindquarters to gain 
purchase. She noted that while it exerted more force on the joint, the 
right forepaw hung limp and useless. And now she could see that the 
metal bracelet was actually a small trap, clamped on the creature’s 
foot just above the paw itself. 

So I was right, she thought. It’s injured and looking for easy prey. 
In the course of their conversations around the fire in their little 
cabin, Will had told her how his first horse had been injured by a wolf 
that had been disabled by a trap and had been unable to hunt its 
normal prey. Instead, it had taken to killing farm animals. 

She’d made tentative plans based on this supposition, and they 
depended on the cat’s returning in the next few days. Accordingly, she 
couldn’t afford to let it take the joint. She needed it to be hungry 
enough to return for it the following night. She took a breath, 
preparing to shout at it and drive it away, when the situation was 
resolved by the farmhouse door opening noisily. 

As she’d noticed earlier, the hinges on the door had sagged, 
allowing the bottom to scrape on the earth when it opened and closed. 
The noise was startling in the silence of the night. Hec emerged, a 
torch in one hand, a heavy cudgel in the other. 

He advanced a pace or two, the torch held high. With the source of 
light so close to his eyes, it was doubtful that he could see the creature 
by the edge of the clearing, but he shouted and stamped his foot 
nonetheless. 

“Hey, hey, hey!” he cried, and the large cat instantly let go of the 
venison shoulder, then turned and disappeared into the shadows 
under the trees. It moved quickly, but Maddie could see that it was 
limping, holding that forepaw clear of the ground. 

Hec ran to the paddock, holding the torch high, making sure the 
sheep were unharmed. 

“They’re all right,” Maddie reassured him. 

He jumped at the sound of her voice and turned to illuminate her 
with the burning torch in his hand. “What are you doing?” he asked, 
although the answer was relatively obvious. 

She gestured to the sheep in the paddock, still moving in nervous 


circles, still bunched together. “Keeping an eye on things. You were 
right. It was a giant cat.” 

Hec sniffed derisively. “Why didn’t you shoot it then?” he 
demanded, indicating the bow in her hand, an arrow nocked on the 
string. 

Maddie shrugged. “I was about to when you came blundering out 
shouting, Hey, hey, hey!” she told him. He glowered at her as she 
moved across the clearing, unfastened the venison shoulder and 
hoisted it on a rope high into the trees. She didn’t want the cougar 
taking it later in the night. At first, she had thought of keeping the 
venison in the barn with her, but decided that might be inviting 
trouble. 

In truth, she didn’t want to kill the creature. It might well be the 
last of its kind, and she didn’t want to be the one to end that line. She 
had prepared another course of action and for that she needed the 
beast to return to the farmhouse in the next few nights. And for that, 
she needed it hungry. 

She watched as Hec renewed the torches around the paddock 
fence. 

“I doubt it'll be back tonight,” she said. 

Again, the old farmer sniffed disdainfully. “Like you’d know.” 

She shrugged. It was no good talking to him, she thought. She went 
back into the barn and rearranged her blankets on the straw, 
muttering to herself. 

Bumper shook his mane. He’s got under your skin, hasn’t he? 

The little horse sounded amused. Maddie turned a baleful look on 
him. “Why don’t you keep your observations to yourself?” she said. 
She was almost certain Bumper grinned at her—if a horse could be 
said to do such a thing. 

Just saying. 

“Well, don’t.” 

She tugged angrily at the blankets. One fold was caught under her 
and it took several tugs to loosen it. 

Be easier if you sat up, Bumper told her. 

“Be better if you shut up,” she said. 

He shook his head. This time she was sure he was grinning. 


The following morning, Maddie studied the tracks the big cat had left 
by the sapling. 

It was definitely walking on three legs, she thought, favoring one 
front paw. Then she smiled to herself. It was definite as far as she was 
concerned, although Will might have had something to say about that. 
He was at times scathing about her ability to read tracks. 


But the impressions in the soft earth around the base of the sapling, 
coupled with her observations of the creature, made her sure of her 
facts. She was kneeling by the sapling, lightly tracing the impressions 
in the ground with her forefinger, when Hec approached her. Gert was 
a few paces behind him, watching and listening eagerly. 

Maddie looked up and greeted them both. 

“I was right,” she said. “It’s injured. There’s something that looks 
like a small trap caught on its right forepaw. That’s why it’s been 
attacking your stock.” 

Hec frowned, not making the connection. “Why’s that then?” 

Maddie straightened, dusting loose dirt from the knees of her 
breeches. “With its forepaw disabled, it can’t run down its normal 
prey. So it’s gone after your sheep instead. They’re an easier target.” 

“You think it'll be back then?” Gert asked. 

Maddie nodded. “I think so. It must be hungry and it didn’t get any 
of the venison last night—just enough of a taste to whet its appetite. 
Leastways, I hope it’ll be back.” 

“You hope so?” Gert said, moving forward to join them, her voice 
rising to a shrill note. “You hope that . . . thing will come back here 
killing our animals?” 

But Maddie shook her head. “I hope it comes back so I can deal 
with it once and for all,” she said. Gert looked mollified, although she 
failed to notice that Maddie had said “deal with it,” not “kill it.” 

Gert nudged Hec with her elbow. “Tell her,” she ordered. Hec gave 
her an exasperated look, then turned to Maddie. 

“I was thinking,” he said, “with this beast prowling around—” 

“You was thinking?” Gert interrupted. “It was me that thought it— 
as it always is.” 

Hec hesitated, her interruption disrupting his train of thought. His 
mouth opened and closed several times as he sought the words he 
wanted to say. Maddie held up a hand to calm him, then turned to his 
wife. She had really had enough of the argumentative old biddy. 

“Gert, with all due respect and with regard for your mature years, 
why don’t you shut up for once?” she said firmly. 

Gert actually recoiled. This girl, this child, this person 
masquerading as a Ranger, was telling her to shut up. 

Maddie forestalled her reply, guessing what was on their minds. “I 
take it, Hec, you’d like to put the sheep in the barn tonight?” It didn’t 
take a genius to know that was what he was thinking. And it made 
sense. The barn was there to protect farm stock from the bitter cold of 
winter—and from predators like the cougar. 

“Well... yes,” he said uncertainly, clearly aware that there would 
be little extra room in the barn with the three sheep in there. He was 
less aware of the fact that the atmosphere in the barn would be 


somewhat . . . close. It would be nearly as bad as the farmhouse. 

“Good idea,” Maddie said. “I was planning on staying outside 
anyway tonight, to keep watch. PI leave my horse in the barn, of 
course.” The second statement wasn’t a request, and her tone made 
sure he knew it. Hec nodded his head several times, pleased that the 
matter had been resolved so easily. 

“One thing, though,” Maddie added. “Td like you to light the 
torches around the paddock again tonight.” 

He frowned again. “But why? If the sheep are in the barn, there’s 
no need for the torches.” 

Maddie smiled thinly. “Humor me,” she said. 


BEFORE SHE SET OUT FROM REDMONT, MADDIE HAD PAID A visit to the 
apothecary in the little village that nestled under the shadow of the 
castle, explaining her needs and asking his advice. 

“I need something to knock out a large animal,” she had told him. 
“Something to put it to sleep for several hours.” 

The apothecary sucked in his bottom lip. “How big?” he asked. 
“And how active?” 

“About the size of a small bear,” she said. “A wild animal. Not a 
domestic one.” 

“Hmm,” he said, frowning thoughtfully. Then he led the way to the 
rear of his storeroom and began pulling down jars and studying them. 
Finally, he selected one and pried open the lid. A pungent odor filled 
the air. 

“This should do it. Use a gob about the size of your thumb. Smear 
it on an arrowhead and shoot it into a leg or a shoulder. I assume 
you'll want to keep your distance while you do it?” 

Maddie smiled. “I didn’t plan to say open wide and put a spoon 
down its throat,” she told him. 

He nodded seriously—humor wasn’t his strong suit. “Very wise. 
Use this then. It’s a highly concentrated derivative of warmweed. It 
should take effect a few minutes after the drug gets into the 
bloodstream.” 

He measured a small amount of the thick, sticky paste from the jar 
into a smaller clay pot. He sealed the pot with a cork lid and handed it 
over. 

“TIl charge it to the castle?” he asked. 

She nodded. Supplies for Rangers were paid for by the Baron’s 
seneschal. She gathered up the pot, wrapped it carefully in a cloth to 
protect it and stowed it into her saddlebags. The apothecary followed 
her out of his store to where Bumper stood, waiting patiently. He 
noted the bedroll and full saddlebags. 

“Going away for a few days?” he asked. 

“To the Spiny Mountains,” she told him. 

“Take care,” he warned her. “That’s dangerous country.” 


She nodded in reply, then touched her heels to Bumper’s flanks and 
cantered away. 


Maddie remained in the barn for the rest of the day. Hec wouldn’t 
herd the sheep inside until late afternoon, and she wanted to sort out 
her equipment away from the prying eyes of Hec and, particularly, 
Gert. 

She took the small clay pot from her saddlebag and removed the 
cork stopper. The pungent smell assailed her senses, and she coughed 
several times before hastily re-stoppering the pot. Taking two arrows 
from her quiver, she removed the barbed warheads from them. In 
their place, she attached to each shaft a lighter length of wood, whose 
end swelled out into a pointed bulb. There were three grooves running 
along the bulb, and these would hold the apothecary’s paste. When 
the arrow struck the cougar, the drug would be driven into the wound 
and then carried into the cougar’s bloodstream. 

The lighter structure of the arrowhead also meant that the points 
would break off easily, leaving the cougar unencumbered by a long 
arrow shaft. Not only would a long shaft be inconvenient, it would 
move around as the animal ran, catching in the undergrowth and 
causing further injury. This way, the damage would be confined to a 
simple puncture wound, easily treated and quick to heal. 

She unrolled her standard Ranger’s medical kit, making sure she 
had ample supplies of bandages, needles and thread, and the all- 
purpose painkiller, a less potent form of warmweed. There was a small 
flask of potent alcoholic spirit as well, which she could use to clean 
her knife when she worked on the predator’s wounded paw. 

Satisfied that she had everything she needed, she set the equipment 
on a bench in the barn. She would smear the narcotic paste onto the 
arrows later in the day, leaving it less time to dry out, thus ensuring it 
retained its potency. 

Then she took her sling and pouch of lead shot and heaved the 
barn door open. Bumper looked up at her curiously. 

“Just going to see if I can find some small game,” she told him, and 
he shrugged. It didn’t matter to him. He didn’t eat meat. 

Much as she had been annoyed by Hec’s and Gert’s cantankerous 
attitude, she realized that it was probably a result of their living alone, 
far from other people. She also knew that there would be little meat in 
their diet. If she could bring back a hare or a rabbit for the pot, it 
should be a welcome addition—although she doubted that they would 
show gratitude. 

She moved silently through the woods, following a game trail that 
had been created by deer and smaller animals heading for the nearest 


water source. En route, she bagged two fat rabbits and a mallard with 
her sling. She missed a second mallard, overconfidence leading her to 
attempt an almost impossible shot at one on the fly as it took off. The 
lead ball splashed just behind the bird, skipping several times across 
the small lake where it had been resting. 

She skinned and field dressed the rabbits, wrapping the entrails in 
the pelts and throwing them into the lake. The fish would take care of 
them. The mallard she decided to leave for Gert to prepare. It would 
be easier to pluck after it had been dipped in boiling water, and 
Maddie had no way of doing that here in the woods. 

On the way back, she picked some wild onions and greens. She still 
had potatoes in her ration pack, and they, combined with one of the 
rabbits, would make a decent evening meal for herself. 

She dropped the mallard and the other rabbit off at the farmhouse. 
Gert was a little nonplussed by the generous gesture, while Hec 
murmured his pleasure at having meat two days running. Maddie 
brushed aside Gert’s awkward thanks and headed back to the barn, 
where she forked hay into Bumper’s feed bin and filled his drinking 
trough with water she fetched from the well in the farmyard. 

Looking around the barn, she took note of the amount of hay that 
was piled against the walls in one corner. Not the place to light a fire, 
she thought. She took her cooking kit out into the farmyard and built 
a fireplace in the open, hauling a small log over from the forest’s edge 
to use as a seat. She gathered kindling and piled it into the circle of 
rocks she had built, then fetched half a dozen more substantial pieces 
from the stacked firewood beside the barn. 

Gert emerged from the farmhouse, the mallard hanging head down 
from her hands. She sat on a stool and began to pluck the bird, letting 
the feathers fly in the breeze. She had obviously scalded it in boiling 
water to loosen the feathers, Maddie thought. 

“You’re welcome to eat with us,” Gert called eventually. Even she 
couldn’t maintain her unwelcoming ways in the face of Maddie’s 
generosity. 

Maddie smiled her thanks but declined. “I’ll be fine,” she said. “I 
want an early night. I’ll be awake later to see if the cougar returns.” 

In truth, the prospect of eating with the surly, uncommunicative 
pair was less than appealing. She was used to eating on her own, or 
with Will for company. But what she said was true. She planned to eat 
before sundown, then get a few hours’ sleep. She didn’t think the beast 
would return before the small hours of the morning and there was no 
point sitting wide-awake waiting for it. If it did return, Bumper would 
warn her. 

She jointed the rabbit and rolled the joints in flour, then heated a 
large dab of butter in her iron frying pan. Will was an excellent camp 


cook and he had taught her well. She set several potatoes to boil in a 
small pot in the ashes at the side of the fire. When they were well 
under way, she dropped the floured joints into the sizzling butter, 
watching them as they browned, her mouth watering at the delicious 
aroma. 

She sliced two of the small wild onions and dropped them in with 
the frying meat. The aromas coming from her little fire became even 
more mouthwatering. When the food was cooked, she slid it onto her 
platter and ate quickly. She was hungry and didn’t wait for the meat 
to cool, scalding her mouth as a result. But it was a small penalty for 
the enjoyment she derived from the meal. 

“There’s something about cooking in the open,” she said to herself 
as she cleaned her cooking and eating implements and rested them by 
the fire to dry. 

The sun was low over the trees, and the shadows were lengthening. 
Hec emerged from the farmhouse and walked to the paddock, slipping 
the gate open and herding the sheep before him toward the barn. She 
stood and opened the door for him, moving to one side and blocking 
one of the sheep that seemed intent on escaping. The old farmer 
shoved the sheep into a stall, putting a beam across the entrance to 
keep them inside. Maddie watched, wrinkling her nose. She was glad 
she had decided to stay in the open air. She took her cloak and went 
back outside, settling down against the wall of the barn and wrapping 
the cloak around her. She pulled the hood up over her head, aware of 
Hec’s curious gaze, and began breathing deeply. Within the space of a 
few minutes, she was asleep. She would wake when the moon set, 
which was two hours away. She was confident that the cougar 
wouldn’t return until much later, by which time she would be awake 
and on guard. She opened her eyes two hours later, woken by the 
change in the light as the moon slid over the roof of the barn, 
throwing long shadows across the farmyard. Hec’s torches were still 
burning brightly, and she slid the barn door open and fetched her 
bow, quiver and the two specially prepared arrows. She dipped her 
thumb into the clay pot and smeared a generous daub of the drug onto 
each of the arrowheads. Then she resumed her position by the wall of 
the barn and settled down for a long wait. 


MADDIE WAS COLD AND STIFF, AND HER RIGHT LEG WAS cramping. In addition, 
the old wound in her hip was aching in the cold. 

She longed to change her position, to stretch her legs and relieve 
the incipient cramp. But she knew any movement would create noise, 
and if the cougar was in the vicinity, it would frighten him off. 

She assumed it was a male, but there was no reason to think that 
was the case. It could be a female just as easily. Not that it mattered. 
If there was only one, there was no chance of any further additions. If 
the cougar had a mate, it wouldn’t be hunting for itself. The other big 
cat would do that. 

So the odds were, this was the last of its line—and that was all the 
more reason not to kill it. It was a magnificent animal and the thought 
of killing the last of its kind was anathema to her. 

If she could render the big cat unconscious, she planned to remove 
the trap from its paw and treat the wound with a healing, pain-killing 
salve. Then she would bandage it tightly. If she was successful, the 
paw would heal and the cougar would be able to hunt its normal prey, 
far back in the wilds of the mountains. That would leave Hec’s sheep 
safe from the predator in the future. 

While the paw was healing, she might have to provide food for the 
cougar—but that would be easy enough. A large deer or a wild boar 
would provide enough meat to feed it until it could hunt again. 

She sighed inwardly. She was still uncomfortable. But discomfort 
was a necessary part of hunting. Will had trained her in a hard school. 
She could sit or lie for hours in the same spot without moving. At 
some time, her life might depend on the ability to do so. To move was 
to be heard or seen. She could sit here for hours more if necessary. 
She had done so before, many times. 

Of course, the fact that she could do it didn’t make it any more 
comfortable or enjoyable. But that was part of a Ranger’s training. 

Pop! One of the flares went out, sending a thin spiral of acrid 
smoke rising into the air. Another was guttering and the remainder 
were dimming as they ran low on fuel. She scanned the clearing, 
moving only her eyes, her face hidden in the shadow of her cowl. She 


knew that if she stared fixedly at the spot where the venison haunch 
was wedged in the sapling, she might become mesmerized and miss 
the first sight of the cougar. 

If it was coming. 

She’d removed the small bell. When she thought about it, she had 
decided it was too big a risk. The cougar might associate the gentle 
ting! with Hec’s sudden appearance the previous night. It would 
already be on edge and ready to flee at the slightest noise or 
movement. When the cougar came—if it came—she would give it 
several minutes to settle into feeding. Then, when its attention was 
focused on filling its belly, she would rise and move a little closer 
before shooting. 

She wondered how long the drug would take to act and whether 
she should shoot both the prepared arrows for a quicker result. She 
decided against the idea. Too much of the drug might kill the beast, 
and that was the last thing she wanted. On the other hand, once she 
shot the drugged arrow and hit the cat, there was always the chance 
that it might attack her. To that end, her quiver was full of broadhead 
arrows she could use to defend herself. She would be reluctant to kill 
the animal, but it might be her last resort if her own life was in 
danger. It was more likely, she thought, that the impact of the 
drugged arrow in a non-vital spot would send the cougar running back 
into the forest. 

At least, she hoped that would be the case. 

Pop! Another flare went out, and the light was even dimmer in the 
farmyard. The trees cast weird shadows, and several times Maddie 
was sure she saw the cougar at the edge of the clearing. Each time, it 
was just her imagination at work. She blinked several times to ease 
her eyes. They were starting to blur under the strain of peering 
through the darkness, trying to penetrate the shadows. 

She scanned the clearing again, then concentrated her vision 
slightly to the side of the spot where the venison was hanging. 
Peripheral vision was more valuable in reduced light, she knew. Once 
again, Maddie resisted the almost overpowering urge to move her 
cramped leg, to ease the ache in her hip. It was all very well for Will 
to tell her not to move a muscle when she was on watch. He didn’t 
have an old wound that ached in the cold or stiffened if he stayed 
stock-still for an hour or so. He could— 

Movement! 

Her eyes shot back to the spot where she had seen it. It was a few 
meters from the sapling where the venison was hanging. Now there 
was nothing. The cougar, if it was the cougar, hadn’t moved again and 
was blending into the shadows beneath the trees. 

Then, suddenly, it was there, stepping into the clearing, head 


raised, sniffing the air for any sign of danger. The wind, what there 
was of it, was blowing from the cat to her, so there was little chance 
the cat would catch her scent. She froze, holding her breath in case he 
might hear the slight sound that it made. 

Then he moved again, belly low to the ground, padding silently 
toward the sapling, holding the injured forepaw off the ground as he 
went. The metal of the trap glinted in the torchlight. 

Inside the barn, the sheep sensed the cougar’s presence and bleated 
nervously. She could hear their little hooves rapping on the hard earth 
floor of the building. The cougar stopped at the sound, raising its head 
and turning its gaze toward the darkened building. It seemed to be 
staring directly at Maddie, the torchlight reflecting in its yellow eyes. 

She held her breath once more. Trust the cloak. It was the first rule 
of concealment for Rangers. It had been dinned into her brain 
countless times by Will. Trust the cloak and remain absolutely still. 

The yellow eyes seemed to be boring into her, but she remained 
motionless. The sheep inside the barn settled down after a few 
minutes when they could see no sign of the predator. They could still 
sense the cougar’s presence, but it had come no closer and posed no 
immediate threat. 

All I need now is for old Hec to come blundering out to protect his 
sheep, she thought. If that happened, she decided she would abandon 
this project altogether and leave Spiny Mountain farm to the tender 
mercies of the cougar. 

And serve them right, she thought bitterly. 

In spite of her fears, Hec didn’t appear, and after several minutes, 
the cougar was on the move again, seeming to flow over the ground, 
belly low, to the overpowering scent of the venison a few meters 
away. 

It stood on its hind legs to reach the joint, sinking its massive teeth 
into the meat and using the muscles of its back legs to try to drag the 
large piece free. But this time, Maddie had tied the haunch securely in 
place and the cougar couldn’t shift it. Growling softly in frustration, 
the big cat began to tear chunks of meat from the haunch and gulped 
them down. 

The sheep stirred again inside the barn, and the cougar turned, still 
balanced on its rear paws, and looked in the direction of the darkened 
building. Then, after a few seconds, it decided that the sheep posed no 
threat to it, and resumed feeding. Now the noise of the sheep, and the 
crunching of the great cat’s jaws, would serve Maddie’s purpose. They 
would mask any sound she might make as she moved. 

Moving with infinite caution, she rose to her feet, wincing as the 
strain came on her hip. The cougar continued to feed, its normally 
acute senses blunted by the pangs of hunger and sheer pleasure of 


satisfying it. 

It was twenty meters away from Maddie and had its back to her as 
it stood on its hind legs to rend and tear at the venison haunch. 
Slowly, she selected one of the drugged arrows and nocked it to the 
bowstring, keeping the other ready between the fingers of her left 
hand on the bow. Her position wasn’t perfect so she moved silently, 
two long paces to the right, setting her feet down carefully, searching 
for any loose twigs under them that might snap and alert the feeding 
animal. 

Once she was in position, she would need to draw, aim and shoot 
in one movement. The bow would creak slightly as she drew it back, 
and she would only have a second or two before the beast reacted to 
the warning noise. 

Still the big cat was intent on its feeding. Maddie measured the 
distance between them. At this short range, there would be virtually 
no arrow drop. She raised the bow, took a breath, then drew and shot. 

Thrum-smack! 

The noises of the string releasing and the arrow striking home were 
almost instantaneous. The arrow hit in the heavily muscled part of the 
cougar’s hindquarters, penetrated and stuck. The cat reacted 
immediately, dropping to all fours—or all threes as it was—and 
spinning around, snapping its jaws at the sudden pain in its upper 
hind leg. As it was designed to do, the main shaft of the arrow broke 
off, leaving the drug-laden head firmly fixed in the beast’s flesh. 

The cougar growled angrily, trying to bat the short piece of light 
wood away with its front paw. But Maddie had intentionally aimed at 
the animal’s left flank, so that it would have to support its weight on 
the injured right front paw when it tried to do so. The right paw, 
burdened by the trap and badly injured, wouldn’t support its weight, 
and it stumbled, fell, then recovered and bounded away into the 
forest. 

The moment after she had shot, Maddie had nocked a broadhead 
arrow to the string and had it ready in case the cougar attacked. Now, 
as it retreated, she started after it impulsively, heading for the narrow 
game trail it had taken through the trees. 

Then good sense intervened and she stopped. It would be foolish in 
the extreme to go blundering into the forest close behind the injured 
cat. It could turn on her in an instant. Better to wait a minute or two 
and allow the drug to take effect, then follow it. 

Her heart was racing with the excitement of the moment, 
adrenaline coursing through her body. Yet she forced herself to 
remain unmoving for several minutes. Then, carefully, she moved into 
the forest, stooping to follow the game trail, where branches and 
bushes grew across it below head height. 


Ahead of her, some distance away, she heard an angry growl from 
the cougar, and the sound froze her in her tracks for a few seconds. 
Then she reasoned that it was some distance away and continued. The 
beast was panicked, running to escape, and left a clear trail as it went. 
Maddie followed it easily, pushing through the close undergrowth, 
ears and eyes alert for the first sign that the big cat might be doubling 
back. 

Again, she heard the angry growl. It seemed closer this time, and 
she hesitated, not wishing to run into trouble. 

Another growl from close to. But this time it sounded different— 
less threatening and tailing away into a series of panting grunts. Then 
there was silence. 

Crouched almost double, she pushed on through the bushes, 
rounding a bend in the trail, bow out before her, arrow nocked and 
ready to shoot at a moment’s notice. 

And there, only a few meters away, was the cougar. 


SHE FROZE, HER HEART LEAPING INTO HER THROAT AS SHE saw the huge, tawny 
creature lying in the center of the track, belly down, facing toward 
her. 

Then her training took over. The bow came up, and she began to 
draw back, her eyes fixed on the massive cat. Because, seen this close 
to, it truly was massive—bigger than the largest wolf she had ever 
seen, nearly as large as a bear, although not as bulky. 

Slowly, she relaxed, letting the string down and replacing the 
arrow in her quiver as she realized that the big cat was unconscious. 
Its flanks heaved with its deep breathing, and its eyes were closed. It 
showed no sign that it had noticed her as she blundered through the 
low-lying scrub and emerged onto the section of track where it lay. 

“Well, the drug works,” she said softly to herself. She hesitated 
still, unwilling to approach the comatose beast immediately. She 
wasn’t totally sure that the cougar was unconscious. It could be a ruse 
on the animal’s part to draw her closer, so those sharp claws and 
massive fangs could rend and tear at her. 

She stood for a full minute, waiting to see if the beast reacted. She 
shrugged unhappily. She hadn’t really thought too deeply about this 
part of the exercise. Then a further thought struck her. She had no 
idea how long the beast would remain unconscious, and every minute 
she wasted standing here took her another minute closer to the time 
when it might wake up. And if it did so when she was still working 
the injured paw, the result could be regrettable—to say the least. 

Too late, she realized that she should have asked the apothecary 
for some estimate of how long the animal would remain unconscious. 

“This is a fine time to think of that,” she told herself. Then, 
unwillingly, she took a pace forward. Then another. Still no sign of 
reaction from the cougar. Finally, she covered the remaining distance 
between them and went down on one knee beside it. She placed the 
bow to one side and loosened her saxe in its scabbard. Not that a saxe 
would do her much good if the beast awoke and attacked her. Her 
breath was coming in short, hard little intakes, and her heart was 
hammering inside her chest. 


The cougar’s breathing was long and steady. Its eyes remained 
shut. 

She studied the injured front paw. The trap was a small one— 
possibly set for rabbits or hares or other small animals. It had snapped 
shut on the paw, and the cougar had obviously torn it loose from the 
light chain that would have secured it. It had never been intended to 
resist an animal as powerful as this. But the teeth of the trap had sunk 
into the cat’s flesh and locked there, and it had been unable to remove 
it. The area around the trap was matted with dried blood. 

Carefully, nervously, she leaned forward and placed her nose next 
to the injury, sniffing carefully. She was painfully aware that she had 
placed her head within a few centimeters of the cougar’s fangs, and 
that thought consumed her for some seconds. Then she shook her 
head, regaining her focus and concentrating on the wounded paw. 
There was no smell of corruption that she could discern, although the 
cat was strong smelling in the extreme. No wonder the sheep had 
panicked, even in the safety of the barn. 

Tentatively, she reached out and touched the injured foot, very 
gently. The cat stirred, but its eyes remained closed. The paw was 
tucked slightly under the uninjured one, and she would have to move 
it to work on it. She took hold of the front leg, thirty centimeters 
above the paw, and gently tugged it clear of its fellow. 

The cougar growled as she moved its leg. Obviously, the movement 
had caused it some pain. Her eyes shot to its face but its own eyes 
remained tightly closed. The pain had penetrated its drug-fogged 
senses, but not enough to waken it. Maddie’s mouth was dry and she 
licked her lips nervously. At least now the paw and the trap were in 
the open and unobstructed so she could work on them. 

She opened her medical pack and began to lay out the items she 
would need. First was a small oil-fueled lantern with a polished metal 
reflector behind the lens and wick. She took her flint and steel and 
struck a flame into a small pile of tinder, then used a wax taper to 
light the lantern. She settled the lens back in place and adjusted the 
reflector so that the lantern threw a narrow beam of bright light 
across the trail. She set it down on a small flat rock, so that it 
illuminated the cougar’s paw. Then she took her canteen, unstoppered 
it, and poured water over the matted hair and dried blood. 

Gently, she used her fingers to loosen the matted fur around the 
wound, stopping several times to pour more water. Once she had 
washed away the dried blood and loosened the tight knots of fur, she 
checked the cougar’s breathing once more. It was still deep and even, 
and the cat showed no sign that her ministrations were causing it any 
pain. 

“That'll change any minute,” she muttered. 


She sat back on her heels, unwilling to begin the next phase—that 
of loosening the jaws of the trap and removing it from the cougar’s 
paw. To put off the moment, she checked her equipment once more, 
making sure she had salves and bandages ready. She had considered 
stitching the wound but her hands would never remain steady enough 
for that, and the thought of plunging a needle into the cougar’s flesh 
terrified her. 

Taking a deep breath, Maddie committed herself to the task. She 
took the trap in both hands and tried to pull the jaws apart. 

The cougar stirred as she disturbed the trap, and she stopped 
instantly, checking to see if its eyes were open, but it slumbered on. 
She reached out for the trap again, then stopped. Her first attempt had 
told her that she wouldn’t loosen it easily. The spring wasn’t overly 
heavy, but she couldn’t get a decent purchase on the jaws of the trap. 

She sucked in her lower lip, thinking, then drew her saxe from its 
scabbard. She slipped it between the jaws, holding it flat, then twisted 
it. 

Slowly, the jaws of the trap began to separate. The cougar growled 
deep in its throat but remained asleep as the steel teeth were slowly 
withdrawn from its injured paw. Holding the trap open with her saxe, 
Maddie reached with her left hand and seized the bottom jaw. Then, 
angling her big knife to gain leverage from the ground, she lifted, 
opening the trap wider until she heard a welcome click and the jaws 
locked open. 

The cougar growled again, but now Maddie knew it was a reaction 
to the discomfort and not a threat. She set the saxe down and took the 
trap in both hands, beginning to ease it off the paw. 

Some of the blood-matted hair was still stuck to the steel of the 
trap, and the cougar stirred as she pulled it. She stopped pulling, took 
up the canteen again and soaked the hair thoroughly. Again, moving 
with infinite gentleness, she parted the hair and brushed it away from 
the trap. Then, finally, she took the trap again and slid it free. 

The cougar grunted. Maddie took the sound as one of relief from 
pain, rather than a reaction to it. She set the trap to one side. 

Must remember to spring that before I finish, she thought. She 
didn’t want the cougar to inadvertently catch itself again. Then she 
took the paw in her left hand and raised it into the light. There was a 
little blood flowing round the edges of the wound, but the wound 
itself looked clean and free from infection. There was no sign of 
reddening or swelling in the flesh. 

She unstoppered the bottle of spirits she had brought with her and 
poured a little over the wound. The cougar flinched as the spirits 
stung the raw flesh and it pulled its paw from her grasp. But, once 
again, it was an instinctive reaction, not a conscious one. The cat’s 


eyes remained tightly shut. 

Maddie took the paw again and began to smear a special healing 
ointment on the wound. Similar to the sleeping drug she’d used on her 
arrow, the ointment was derived from warmweed and had a strong 
odor that set her eyes watering. 

The more she used, the less pain the cougar would feel. She 
slathered it on heavily, spreading it over the paw and the open 
wound. The cougar grunted, a different sound from the one it had 
made when she caused it to flinch. Now there was a sense of 
contentment in the sound as the source of weeks of pain was eased 
away, leaving the injured paw numb and free of the nagging, 
throbbing sensation that it had endured. 

“You like that, do you?” she said in a crooning tone. She was still 
nervous about being so close to the wild animal, but her confidence 
was growing. The difficult part was over now. From this point, 
everything she did would be making the animal more comfortable, not 
causing it distress. 

And that meant she was less likely to awaken it from its drugged 
state. 

Maddie sat back and studied her handiwork. The wound was well 
covered with warmweed salve now. The thick ointment would work in 
three ways. It would mask the pain of the wound, help it heal cleanly 
and healthily, and its strong smell and bitter taste would discourage 
the cat from licking the wound. Maddie hoped that four or five days 
would see the cougar well on the way to a full recovery. 

She smiled, satisfied with her work so far, and relieved that the 
cougar showed no sign of awakening. She took a roll of clean linen 
bandage from her pack and quickly wound it three or four times 
around the uninjured paw, pulling it tight and fastening it, leaving the 
ends of the bandage long and flapping. 

Then she used another bandage on the paw she had been treating, 
working more carefully now. The point of the clumsy bandage on the 
uninjured paw was to distract the cougar. She knew it would lick and 
tear at the bandage when it awoke. Her hope was that the flapping, 
obvious bandage might distract it. After all, there would be little or no 
sensation in the healing wound, due to the warmweed. This way, she 
hoped that the cougar would leave the real bandage alone, at least for 
a day or two, and give the wound time to heal. 

Remembering a detail, she leaned to one side and reached for the 
arrowhead embedded in the cougar’s flank, pulling it free and tossing 
it away into the bushes. Then she moved back to her spot beside the 
cat’s head and began to pack away her kit. 

As she did, something disturbed her. Something had changed. She 
frowned, checking the bandaged paw, making sure the linen was 


firmly fastened. Then she looked at the cougar’s face, and her breath 
came out in a short gasp. 

The yellow eyes were open, watching her. The big predator was 
awake. 


MADDIE FROZE. IT WAS AN INVOLUNTARY ACTION. HER MUSCLES and sinews 
simply froze. She couldn’t have leaped to her feet and run for her life 
if she’d wanted to. 

She locked gazes with the cougar. She stopped breathing, stopped 
thinking, stopped doing anything. Time stood still. 

Then the beast dropped its gaze from hers, and it looked down at 
the neatly bandaged forepaw, tilting its head to one side. It was 
wondering, dimly, why the constant pain from that paw, which had 
throbbed unremittingly for weeks, had ceased. 

It nudged the paw with its nose and licked tentatively at the clean 
linen of the bandage. Its tongue was only a few centimeters from 
Maddie’s hand as it did so. She remained stock-still. Now that the 
initial moment of heart-stopping terror had passed, she realized that 
she could move her legs and arms. But there was no way she was 
going to. Any movement on her part might be seen as a threat. So she 
sat on her heels and waited. The next move was up to the cougar. 

The cougar looked up at her again, its yellow eyes boring into hers. 
Then, with a low growl, it rose to all four feet, swaying slightly with 
the aftereffects of the drug, tentatively placing its injured paw on the 
ground and testing its weight on it. It lifted it once, holding it clear of 
the ground, then replaced it as the drug started the cougar swaying 
again. 

It thrust its head forward and sniffed at Maddie, its breath hot on 
her cheek. She closed her eyes. The huge fangs were only centimeters 
away from her, and there was nothing she could do to defend herself. 
The cat edged closer and sniffed her jacket and her arms, slowly 
lowering its head to sniff at her hands, where it could recognize the 
warm, pungent smell of the salve. Maddie’s heart raced in triple time 
as she endured the cougar’s inspection. Any moment now, it could 
lunge at her and seize her in those powerful jaws, shaking her as a 
terrier shakes a rat. 

Yet she remained unmoving. It was the only course open to her. If 
the cougar chose to attack, she was dead. She felt its hot, moist breath 
on her hands. It was sniffing around her head once more, then, finally, 


it moved away. She opened her eyes. 

The cat was sitting back on its haunches several meters away from 
her, watching her intently. As she looked at it, it raised the bandaged 
paw and studied it again, then looked back at her, seeming to find a 
connection between the cessation of pain and the strange two-legged 
creature in front of it. 

Then, in the blink of an eye, it was gone. It rose to its feet, whirling 
around, and bounded off down the game trail, disappearing round a 
corner. 

Maddie started with the speed of its sudden movement. Then, 
reaction set in, triggered by the adrenaline that had been flowing 
through her body since the cat awoke and the sudden, unexpected 
release of tension. She sank back onto her haunches, her whole body 
shaking, her mind numb. Involuntarily, tears began to stream down 
her face, and she started to shake with delayed reaction and shock. 

She knuckled her eyes to wipe the tears away, but they refused to 
stop flowing. Her nose ran and snot dripped out onto her lap. She 
could smell the sickly sweet warmweed smell on her hands as she 
rubbed them against her cheeks. 

“Oh my lord,” she crooned over and over. “Oh my lord.” 

Gradually, she regained control of her body. The shaking stopped 
and the tears ceased to flow. She wiped her nose on her sleeve, the 
vague thought occurring to her that her old tutor at Castle Araluen 
would have been scandalized by such common behavior. 

She let go a deep, shuddering sigh as she thought of how close she 
had been to those powerful jaws and huge fangs. 

“Well,” she said to herself after a long moment, “at least now I 
know how long it takes before the knockout drug wears off.” 

She wrapped her medical kit in its pack and climbed wearily to her 
feet. Her body felt as if she had been beaten all over with cudgels. Her 
head throbbed—the adrenaline again. Wearily, she stooped to retrieve 
her bow and quiver. Then, with one last wondering look down the 
trail in the direction the cougar had taken, she turned and retraced 
her path to Spiny Mountain farm. 

It was well after daybreak when she reached the little farmhouse. 
Hec and Gert greeted her curiously. They could see from her subdued 
manner that she had obviously been through some kind of ordeal. Hec 
stepped forward and touched her arm. 

“Are you all right, Ranger?” he asked. 

She gave him a tired smile. It was the first time, she realized, that 
he had acknowledged her status as a Ranger. 

“Just tired, Hec,” she said. “I didn’t get a lot of sleep and I think I 
might be coming down with something.” 

Gert reached forward and placed her rough, callused hand on 


Maddie’s forehead. 

“You may have a touch of fever,” she said. “I’ll fetch you some 
soup, and you get some sleep in the barn.” She bustled back to the 
farmhouse. 

Maddie looked after her. Gert had been a prickly, argumentative 
host. But now that Maddie appeared to need nursing, Gert’s maternal 
instincts seemed to have come to the fore. 

In fact, it had been a long time since she’d had a young person to 
look after. Gert and Hec’s children were grown and long gone to their 
own farms. Both she and her husband realized that Maddie had put 
herself at some risk, sleeping in the open when there was a chance 
that the cougar might return. In truth, they were good people at heart, 
but living in such an isolated location, their social skills had 
deteriorated. Now they both felt a little ashamed at the way they had 
treated the young girl in the gray-green cloak. 

As Gert bustled off to the farmhouse to fetch the soup, Hec leaned 
a little closer to Maddie. 

“Thought I heard the sheep bleating through the night,” he said. 
“But you told me not to come out. Did the beast return?” 

Maddie nodded, then, as her headache throbbed, wished she 
hadn’t. She placed the back of her hand over her forehead. 

“Yes. He was here. I took a shot at him and I’m pretty sure I hit 
him. I don’t think he’ll be back to worry you. But I’ll stay around for a 
few days to make sure.” She didn’t meet his eyes as she said it. She 
wanted Hec to think she’d killed the beast, without her actually saying 
it. She hoped she was right to assume that when the cougar regained 
its strength, it would give the farm and its animals a wide berth. 

Hec nodded his gratitude. “Thank ’ee, Ranger,” he said. “I’m sorry 
we doubted you. But you know... you’re a girl and all and we didn’t 
think . . . well, I don’t know what we didn’t think . . .” His voice tailed 
off. 

She gave him another tired smile. “That’s all right, Hec. I get that a 
lot.” 


The following morning, Maddie shot a wild sow and dragged the 
carcass into the forest, following the game trail the cougar had taken 
the previous night. She continued until she was two kilometers from 
the farm, and then wedged the carcass in the fork of a low tree—low 
enough for the cougar to reach but out of reach for smaller predators 
or wild dogs. 

When she returned to the spot that afternoon, the sow had gone 
and there were drag marks through the undergrowth, heading deeper 
into the forest toward the foothills to the Spiny Mountain range. 


She waited another two days but there was no sign of the cougar’s 
returning. On the third day, she shot a small deer and took it even 
farther down the game trail, once again leaving it wedged in the fork 
of a tree. 

“That should keep it busy,” she said. Then she set out for home, 
bidding the old couple farewell. 


Will arrived home a few days later and she greeted him cheerfully. 
She had missed his company. Being alone was all very well, but he 
was a reassuring presence in the little cabin. 

She wasn’t sure if he’d approve of her decision to leave the cougar 
alive, so she glossed over her adventures at Spiny Mountain farm, 
telling him merely that a large polecat had been raiding the old 
couple’s stock and she had tracked it down and killed it. 

Will raised an eyebrow. “You tracked it down?” he said, smiling at 
her. “You must have improved your skills. Or was it wearing 
hobnailed boots?” 

She decided to let his comment pass, and they settled down into 
the comfortable routine of life in the cabin by the trees. 


A week later, they were woken in the middle of the night by Sable’s 
barking, and Bumper and Tug sounding a warning call from the 
stable. They dashed out onto the little verandah, Will with his bow in 
hand and Maddie with her sling. 

Will took the porch lantern from its hook and held it high, peering 
into the shadows among the trees. 

“Who’s there?” he called. “Show yourself!” 

“They’re not likely to do that,” Maddie muttered. “Not with the 
pair of us armed to the teeth.” 

“Possibly not,” Will agreed. “In any event, they’re probably long 
gone, what with the dog barking and the horses kicking up such a 
rumpus.” He replaced the lantern and reached down to fondle Sable’s 
head. “Good girl,” he told her absently, still peering into the darkness. 
Then he glanced to one side and straightened. 

“Hello. What’s this?” 

At the end of the verandah, two fat, freshly killed hares had been 
left on the planks. Maddie walked over, stooped and picked them up. 
They were still warm, and the muscles were limp. They hadn’t been 
dead long. 

Will joined her and looked at the hares, puzzled. “Now, who do 
you suppose left them here?” he mused. 


Maddie shrugged, and looked out into the darkness again. As she 
did, she saw two glowing yellow eyes in the deep shadows, watching 
them. A low growl rumbled in Sable’s throat. Then the eyes blinked 
shut and they were gone. 

“I have friends you know nothing about.” Maddie smiled. 
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